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PREFACE. 



XHBBB ue but fev of our schools in wtuoli taj attentton la ptdd to 
delinitions, and in none does this subject reoeive me degree of attention 
vliich itB importance demandB ; nor ia there more than here and there » 
penon who, at an; period of his life, has endeavored to improTe his 
MiniaiDtanae with the significBition of wordi b; the ose of a diotionarf. 
It ibllowB, therefore, as a coniequenoe of this twofold negleot, that mott 
panons have no other knowledge of the meaning of worcb than each a« 
they hare acquired hj obeerration. 

Now, those who telj solelj on observation are liable to freqoant 
niatakeo. Persons who have often met with a word in reading arc apt to 
imagine that the; understand it, beoanse it is familiar to the e^e, and 
bacanse they havej mentall;, attached some hind of a meaning to it; yet, 
on examin^on, it may he found that they have either mistaken the 

— ' -„ entirely, or tliat they have, at beet, but a confused idea of the 
f the term. Of the young men and women of our country, thera 



«^U 



prnkara; 
defiuitio 



is hardly one In ten who can define the words fragrant, verdant, roj/oL 
pamfieien^ omn^otmt, celestial, teireib-ial, gratitude, Jhrtitndt, and 
hundreds of others equally common and useful. They would, if interro- 
Oted, ^ve definitions lite the fallowing: Fragrant means heaut^l; 
Verdant signifies /resA; Boyal means delietout; etc., etc The foregoing 
d^nitiona, and hundreds of othera similar to them, have actually been 
given before a Board of County Esomioers, of which the author has be«n 
a member. 

It is important that young persons should form a habit of referring to a 
diedonary in all eases of words which they do not understand. Kii^to-' 
he able to use a dictionair advantageoaalj requires a certain 'in<9unt of -.^ 
paratory disoipline. Those who have had no practice .qi the isCtidy of 
nitions, are apt to he oonfused rather than enlightened ni coqBultfRg. a -. ■ 
summon dictionary. The definitions themselves olten need ta^tt d«ficedj. '. 
and the student is frequently at a loss to make an appropriate Bclectioa - 
from several different definitions of the same word. . -_-■-,'.", .'' 

One object of the present work is to prepare the student f^r «!j^c^ji£- 
inating and vofitable use of the dictionary. The author trusts' that hit 
d^nitions wDl be found sufficiently simple and intelligible for the use of 
all papila who ore old enough to engage in the study of a class-book of 
definitions. 

Another object has been to collect and define so large a proportion of 
the most oommon and useful words of the language, as u a good measora 
to supers^e the neoessi^ of using a dictionary. 

To attain these ends, the topical, instead of the alphabetical principle 
«f arranxement, has been adopted. 

The foUovriog are some of the advantages of the olassifioatiou of words 

*"»"•■ (Ul) 



iy PBEFAGE. 

1. Wlien all the leading terms relating to the same general subject are 
collected together, duly arranged, and appropriately defined, the definitions 
taken collectively constitute a brief treatise on that particular subject, and 
lend to each other a mutual interest which would be lost if the same 
definitions were disjoined by the artificial arrangement of an alphabetical 
vocabulary. 

2. The association of words, according to their affinities of meaning, or 
according to their common' relation to the same central idea, assists the 
memory, so that a collectfon of kindred words, with their definitions, will 
be more easily remembered than the same number of words and definitions 
that have no bond of mutual connection. Let, for instance, the various 
English terms that relate to the idea of Light be collected, arranged, and 
defined, the student will thereby be enabled to treasure up, in the space 
of an hour or two, a stock of information which would . have required 
years to accumulate bv consulting a dictionary, as the terms might occur 
from time to time in the course of his reading. Other subjects, as those 
of Color ^ Sounds Form, Number , T}ime, etc., might be mastered with a like 
facility; and in the course of a few months the learner might, in this 
manner, gain some knowledge of a large proportion of the more useful 
terms of the language. 

3. A topical classification of words necessarily brings synonyms, or 
words of similar meaning, in juxtaposition. Now, it is much easier to 
learn to discriminate between words separated only by slight shades of 
difference in their meaning when they are defined and studied in connec- 
tion with each other, than when they are considered separately. 

4. The topical classification of words brings together the different terms 
derived from the same root Now, the definition of a Latin or Greek 
root will frequently shed such a light upon a number of English terms 
derived from this root, as to render it unnecessary to define the deriva- 
tives separately, and thus an important saving of time and labor to the 
student is effected. The association of the derivatives with their root also 
aids the memory in retaining the entire family; for any oiie of the 
derivatives will surest the idea of the root, and the recollection of the 
root will suggest aU the derivatives with their significations. Another 
advantage of studying words in connection with their roots is, that this 

• ;••• . connection often gives a force and beauty to the meaning of the deriva- 
yz I*/;' '.laves, ^hicb .would be entirely lost in any definition that disregarded this 
* " • •••'cSineCtfosC li**l 

• •• . ^eal'ly*alI.iifiL6rLatin and Greek roots from which important English 
.• «r_.*.^__ i_-r._» j-_i„j _:ii v^ c — J :- ix. ^^^^ work, the most of 

volume may therefore 
~ the Latin and Greek 

* TK^.2{i{lhQar would claim the following as points of special merit in his 
work, as coi&pared with most other ytotsa analogous in their nature to the 
present: 

1. The connection between the meaning of roots and that of their de- 
rivatives, has, in most instances, been clearly exhibited. 

2. The connection between the primary and the secondary meanings of 
the same word has generally been traced, and the process by which one 
meaning has crown out of another has been pointed out. 

3. The faulty method of defining by synonyms has been avoided, each 
definition being given in the form of a single short sentence, descriptive of 
ihe meaning of the word defined. ' 
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4. A large proportion of the definitions are illustrated bj sentences and 
phrases, showing the proper manner of using the words defined. 

5. The present is a readable book of definitions, a claim which can be 
made in behalf of no other work extant, since no dictionary or definer, 
in which the words are arranged alphabeticallj, can be used in anj other 
way than as a book of reference. The man who undertook to read the 
dictionary through thought that the subject changed too frequently and 
too abruptly, ana soon abandoned the enterprise. The youne lady who 
undertook to read the same book, found the stories too short to be interest- 
ing. The topical arrangement of the present work gives connection and 
continuity to the subjects, and weaves the young lady's very short stories 
into entertaining teles of a respectable length. 

6. A common dictionary may be compared to a cabinet of minerals, in 
which the specimens are arranged according to their shape, size, or color, 
and not according to their chemicid nature. The object of the present 
'vndertaking is to sort the specimens, and to arrange them according to 
their natural affinities, assigning to the earths, the metallic ores, and the 
precious stones distinct compartments, and appropriating a separate shelf 
to each species, with its several varieties. 

In conclusion, the author would say, that if the present volume shall be 
found adapted to give interest to what has hitherto been regarded by most 
persons as a dij branch of learning, and to induce a more general, atten- 
tion to the all-important but much-neglected study of wor£, the object 
which prompted the preparation of the volume idll have been attained. 

JOHN WILLIAMa 
LAMASRBt 0., Jav. % laeoL 
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COKTBAOTIONS. 

Lilt lit«n^lf or literally. I I^eq^ ArequentaiiTe. 

iV-i figuratiTO, or flguratiyely. I Z>wi., diminntiTO. 



THE TOPICAL LEXICON. 



OP LIGHT. 



1. Terms significant of the various 
modifications of Light 

LIGHT is the agent which renders 
objects visible. 

Lights in a figurative sense, is the 
information which enables us to ap- 
prehend the true nature and rela- 
tions of things. 

Note 1. — There are two theories in regard to 
the natnre of light. The one theory supposes 
light to be a material fluid, em&nating'in minute 
particles from luminous bodies. According to 
the other theory, the senMition of light is pro- 
duced by the undulations of a subtle ether act- ■ 
ini; on the or^ns of sight, in a manner analo- , 
};on9 to that in which the undulations of the air, ' 
acting c*n the organs of hearing, produce the j 
sensiation of sound. The latter of these theories I 
ii generally receircd by scientific men of the 
present day. 

Note 2. — Light is propagated through space j 
in right lines, at the rate of 192,0UO miles per 
second. 

To SniXE is either to emit inherent 
light, as the sun; or to reflect bor- 
rowed light, as the moon. 

A Sheen is a reflected shining. 

And the thetn of their spears was like stars on 
the sea. 

When the l>Ino ware rolls nightly on deep Gali- 
lee. — BffTon. 

Bright, either emitting or reflect- 
ing li^ht freely. The sun is bright^ 
as is likewise the piece of polished 
steel that reflects his brightness. 

Diif, either emitting or reflecting a 
faint light 

The stars shall die, the sun grow dim with 

ag^. — Addison. 
How is the gold become dim! — Lam. iv. 

Dull, deficient either in native or 
borrowed brightness. A lamp that 
needs trimming gives a dull light A 
key that is not used becomes dull. 

To Flicker is to shine with a fee- 



ble and unsteady light, like the flame 
of an expiring lamp. 

To Twinkle is to shine with a 
small intermitting light 

NOTK.— TiHhIU is a modification of mmUe, 
which is a diminutive and fireqnentatire of irniJ;. 
When, therefore, we say that the stars (irmUf, 
we compare them to little eyes that open and 
shut with great rapidity. 

To Sparkle is to shine with a re- 
semblance of sparks. A coUection 
of small diamonds sparkles. Span- 
gles of frost sparkle m the sunlight 

A Spangle is, 1. A small plate or 
boss of shining metal. 2. Any little 
thing that is very bright and spark- 
ling. 

To Spangle, or to Bespangle, is to 
adorn with spangles, 

Tlie spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue, ethereal sky. 
And tpangled hcaTens, a shining frame. 
Their great Original proclaim.— Jddiw. 

To Gldoier is to shine with a fiednt 
and tremulous light Dying embers 
glimmer on the hearth. The early 
dawn glimmers in the east. 

To Gle.ui is to shoot forth small 
streams of light 

The meek-eyed mom appears, mother of devi. 
At first faint gleaming in the dupplt-d east.— 

Thomuom. 

Figuratively, we speak of a gleam 
of hope. 

To Glitter is to shine with an un- 
steady and irregular emission or re- 
flection of light The stars glitter. 
The diamond on a lady's ring glitters. 

To Glister is to shine with a keen 
and sparkling light 

Pleasant the sun, 
When first on this deliglitful land he sprcadf 
liis orient beams on herb, tree, fruit, andllowMr, 
Glittering with dew.— Jftftoii. 
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Gloss h the reflection of ]i<rht 
from a smooth surface ; as, the ghss 
of silk. 

To GiJSTEX IS to shine with a re- 
flection of light from a glossy surface. 
A well-polished boot glistens, A 
tear-drop [/listens in the eye. 

To Glow is to shine with heat A 
bar of iron glows when it is first 
withdrawn from the furnace of a 
smith's forge. 

To Glow also signifies to shine 
without heat Certain insects glow 
in the dark. 

To Flake is to shine with a wa- 
Tering light, as the flame of a lamp 
when it is a<^tated by the wind. 

To Flash is to send forth a sudden 
and momentary light. 

To Coruscate is to send forth 
flashes of light Lightning corus- 
cates. 

To Blaze is to shine with a broad 
and flame-like light 

To Dazzle is to overpower the eve 
with light We are dazzled by the 
brightness of the sun. 

To Glare is to shine with a strong 
and ofiensive light 

Hore in a grotto, sheltered close from air, 
And screened in shades from day's detested glare, 
8h« sighs forever. — Pope, 

To Glare is also to look with fierce, 
piercing eyes. 

NoTK. — The glaring of the eyes depends npon 
ft Tivid reflection of light. 

To Beam is to send forth a strong 
and steady light; as, the beaming 
fan. 

A Glimpse is, 1. A weak, faint light; 
as, scarce a glimpse of light — Milton. 

2. A flash of light 

Swift as the lightning's glimpee they ran.— 

Milton, 

3. A transient luster. 

One glimpee of glory to thy issue give. — Dryden. 

4. A short, transitory view. 
Briller, to sparkle (Fr.) Hence, 
Brilliantj sparkling ; as a brilliant 

gem. 

Lux, light; and Luceo, to shine 
(L.) Hence, 

Lucidj bright; as, the lucid orbs 
of heaven. I\g 1. Clear and easily 



understood ; as a lucid arrangement. 
2. Illuminated by the light of reason. 
Lunatics sometimes enjoy lucid in- 
tervals. 

Elucidate^ lit.j to place in a clear 
light Hence, to render intelligible ; 
as, to elucidate an obscure passage. 

Translucent, transmitting light, but 
not transparent A cup of China- 
ware, or a vase of alabaster is trans- 
lucent (trans, through.) 

Lucifer, light-bearing; as, lucijer 
matches. (L./ero, to bear.) 

Lucifer, the Morning Star; so 
called because this star precedes 
the sun, and bears, or brings in, the 
light of day. 

Lucifer, Satan. 

KoTK. — In Isaiah xiv, 11, thekingof Babvloa 
is thus addressed : ** How art thoa fallen fh>m 
Heaven, Lucifer, Son of the morning !" T«t- 
tullian and Gregory the Great understood this 
of the fall of Satan, and from this circumstance 
the name Lucifer has since been applied to Sa- 
tan. — Bobimon'e Cahnet. 

Ll^mbn, light (L.) Hence, 
Luminous, emitting light; as a 

luminous body. 

Luminary, a body that emits light 
Illuminate, to enlighten, (or to 

cast light upon.) (il for in, upon.) 
Illume and Illumine, poetic forms 

of illuminate. 

Relume, or Relumine, to light or 

kindle again; as to relume a dying 

lamp, (re, again.) 

Note. — Behime and Belumme are also poetical 
terms. 

Splendeo, to shine with a strong 
and vivid light (L.) Hence, 

Splendid, very bright, either liter- 
ally or figuratively; as a splendid 
luminary; a splendid equipage; a 
splendid achievement 

Splendor, great brightness, both 
lit. and fig.; as, the splendor of the 
sun ; the splendor of noble deeds. 

Resplendent, shining with a bril- 
liant reflection of light (re, back.) 

Resplendence or Resplendency, a 
brilliant reflection of light 

FuLGEO, to shine with great brightr 
ness. (L.) Hence, 

Refulgent, reflecting light with 
great brilliancy, {re, back.) 
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Ilffulgent, sending forth a flood of 
light; as the effulgent orb of day. 
{ef for ex, forth.) 

Incandksco, to become white. (L.) 
Hence, 

Incandescent^ glowing with a white 
heat. When a bar of iron is heated 
it first becomes red, and, as the heat 
increases, it becomes incandescent 

Luster, brightness; as, the luster 
of the sun ; the luster of silk ; the 
hister of a great name. 

Lustrous^ 1. Bright, Good sparks 
and lustrous. — Shakspeare, 2. Glos- 
sy; as, lustrous locks. 

Illustrate^ lit^ to add luster or 
brightness. Hence, to make clear or 
intelligible by means of comments, 
examples, or pictures. (// for in^ 
upon.) 

IllustriouSy brightened with the 
splendor of high rank, or of great 
and noble achievements ; as, an illus- 
trious prince. 

Radius, the spoke of a wheel (L.) 
Hence, 

i?ay, (contraction of radiuSj) a 
single line of light; because rays 
diverge from a luminous point like 
spokes from the hub of a wheel 

Radiate^ to send forth rays. 

Radiation^ the act of sending forth 
rays. 

Radiantj sending forth copious 
ray<:; as, the radiant sun. 

Radiance^ or Radiancy^ vivid 
brightness, caused by radiation from 
a copious source of light 

Irradiate, to overspread an object 
or scene with rays of light (ir for 
tn, upon.) 

«ni [pHos], light (Gr.) Hence, 

Phosphor, the Morning Star. (Gr. 
^» Iphero'], to bear.) 

Phosphorus, a chemical element, 
so called from the readiness with 
which it is rendered luminous by 
friction. 

Phosphorescent, shining with in- 
herent light, without sensible heat. 
Decayed wood is sometimes phospho- 
rescent. 

Photography, the art of forming 
pictures by means of light (Gr., 



>5*^« r^apAo], to draw, or 
lineate.) 

Photometer, an instrument 
measuring the intensity of light (< 
/urrptat rmetreol, to measure.) 

To Wane, is to decrease m bri 
ness. The moon wanes nightly a 
the full. 

To Tarnish, is to diminish the 
ter, as that of a piece of bumis 
silver. 

Note. — Metals famM bj oxydation. 8m 
OtenUUry. ^ 

A Beam is a body of parallel r 

A Pencil is a body of rays 
either converge or diverge. 

A Focus is the common poin 
which rays converge, or from wl 
they diverge. 

A Rainbow is an arch of vario' 
colored light, formed by the ac 
of falling drops of ram upon 
sun's rays. 

A Halo is a luminous circle wl 
sometimes surrounds the sun or 
moon. 

NoTK. — ^The halo !■ rapposed to be omw 
the action of small cr3'8tal8 of froxen vapor 
the rays of the son or moon. 

A Corona is a small luminous 
cle surrounding the sun or the m 

Note. — The corona is caused by the aetl 
small particles of watery vapor apon the 
of the sun or moon. (L., corona, a crown.) 

A Glory is a halo surrounding 
head of the Savior in pictures. 

A Parhelion, or Mock-sun, is i 
minous appearance resembling 
sun, whicn is sometimes seen on 
circumference of a solar halo. 

Note. — ^Two porheUa are usually Tttlb 
the same time, horizontally opposite to 
other. (Gr. srsp* [jNira], near ; and i|Xte( \k 
the sun. 

Lightning consists in the e\ 
tion of light by the rapid pas: 
of a body of the electric nuid tnrc 
the air. 

A Meteor is a luminous I 
either floating in, or flying rap 
through the air, or above it • 
/4Mrtm^<»T \meteoros'], elevated. 

Shooting Stars, Bolides, or i 
BAJ4LS, are luminous bodies wl 
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suddenly appear in the sky, usually 
at a great night above the earth, and 
shoot through the heavens with im- 
mense velocity. (BoV-i-deSj pi. of 
^okic [bolis']j a dart) 

Note.— SAooh'n^ Stan sometimes consist of 
small bodies of solid matter moving through 
space, and approaching so near the earth as to 
become visible. That some shooting stars are 
solid, is known jn*om the fact, that they some- 
times burst in the atmosphere with a loud ex- 
plosion, when either a portion or the whole of 
the meteor falls to the earth in the form of a 
shower of stones, called meteorio $lone». 

At other times, a ghootinif itar or JlrebaU con- 
sists of a body of light, vapory matter precipi- 
tated Arom the regions of space into the atmo- 
sphere, where ft is ignited by friction, and is 
consumed or dissipated before it can reach the 
ground. The gprandest display of meteors of this 
kind on record, was witnessed in North America, 
01} the morning of the 13th of November, 1833. 
The appearance presented was that of an unin- 
terrupted shower of fire, which continued fur 
several hours. These meteors are supposed to 
have had their ori^n in a small comet or planet- 
oid, which happened at that time to come within 
a few thousand miles of the earth. 

A third class of fireballs have their origin in 
the atmosphere, and are either electrical, or 
consist of collections of phosphorescent matter. 

The WiLL-o'-THE-WiSP, WlLIr-WITH- 

A-Wisp, or WiLL-A-Wisp, is a lumin- 
ous vapor seen at night in marshes 
and graveyards. 

NoTK. — This meteor consists of phosphores- 
cent matter evolved flrom decaying animal and 
vegetable substances. ( Wiapt a small bundle of 
lighted straw, and WiUt the name of the follow 
that carries it. 

Jaok-with-a-Lantern, is the brother 
of Wm-o'-ihe-Wisp. 

Non. — Jach and Will are both naughty boys 
who delight in frightening the ignorant, and in 
leading TOwildered nightlarers along chase over 
bogs and ditches. 

Win-a-Whp misleads nlghtfiiring clowns 
O'er hills and sinking hog^.—Ody. 

Ignis Fatuus (plural, ianes fatuQ 
is a Latin designation of the meteor 
called the Will-ct -the-Wisp. (IgniSy 
fire; hndfatuuSj unreal.) 

Twilight is the faint light which 
is reflected upon the earth before sun- 
rise ^nd after sunset (Thoi, doubt- 
fuL) 

Daavn is the morning twilight Fig.y 
the beginning; as, the c2au77i of reason 
in the mind of a child. 

An Auroka or Polar Light, is a 
luminous appearance of the sky at 
night, commonly seen in the direction __ _ 
of the pole tiiat is nearest to the ob- 1 branches for lights. 



server, and resembling the illumina- 
tion of the east which precedes the 
rising of the sun. (L., aurora, the 
dawn ) 

Auroral, pertaining to the polar 
lights. 

Aurora Borealis, the north polar 
lights. (L., borealis^ northern.) 

Aurora Austualis, the south polar 
lights. (L., ausiralis^ southern.) 

Northern Lights, the common Eng- 
lish name of the northern aurora. 

Note. — Auroral light is supposed to be caused 
by the action of electricity. 

The Zodiacal Light is a faint, neb- 
ulous (cloudy) aurora which accom- 
panies the sun. It has a flat lenti- 
cular (bean-shaped) form, with the 
sun in the middle, and is visible 
shortly before sunrise and soon after 
sunset, extending obliquely upward. 

Note. — Sir John Herschell conjectures that 
this light consists of the same kind of matter 
that constitutes the tail of comets. (Called zc^ia- 
cal, bocitusu situated in the zodiac. See Art. 
Atirotiomy.) 

2. Artificial Luminaries, 

A Candle is a cylinder of tallow or 
wax, with a portion of cotton thread, 
called the wick^ running lengthwise 
through the middle. 

A Lamp is a small vessel in which 
oil or some other liquid is burned 
for the production of light. 

A Taper is a small wax candle. 

A Bushlight is a very small and 
feeble light, produced bj burning a 
rush which has been dipped in tal- 
low. 

Note.— The rushlight is chiefly used in sick 
chambers. 

A Flambeau is a luminary having 
usualljr several branches, which con- 
sist of very large wicks covered with 
wax or tallow. 

Note. — Flamheam are used in the streets at 
night, at illuminations, and in processions. 
(Fr., j?amme, a flame ; and heau^ beautiful.) 

A Torch is a large blazing light 
borne in the hand. 
A Candlestick is a utensil for hold- 

a candle. 
A Chandelier is a frame with 
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3. Relations of Bodies to Light 

Transparext bodies permit light 
to pass so freely, that objects beyond 
may be plainly seen. (L., trans^ 
throagh; and ^areo, to appear.) 

Opake bodies are such as do not 
permit light to pass. A pane of win- 
dow glass is transparent^ but a board 
is opake. 

Opacity (from opake) signifies a 
want of transparency. BlindnesB is 
sometimes caused by an opacity of 
the lens of the eye. 

Opake also signifies not self lumin- 
ous. The sun is self-luminous, but 
the moon is an opaJce body. (L., 
opaeusy shady.) 

Clear. When bodies which are 
expected to be transparent are free 
from foreign matters, discolorations, 
and whatever else may tend to im- 
pair their transparency, they are said 
to be clearj as the air when free from 
mist, smoke, or dust; and water, when 
free from impurities. 

Pellucid, perfectly transparent. 
(Pel for per^ through; and luceo, to 
shine.) 

LiMTiD, transparent (Spoken only 
of liquids ; as, a limpid stream. ) 

Semi-transparent, imperfectly 
transparent. (Semi, half) 

Translucent, permitting light to 
pass, but not so freely that objects 
beyond can be seen. (L., tranSy 
through ; and liiceOy to shine. ) 

Diaphanous, transparent. (Gr., /<«t 
[dia']j through ; and *</»» [^phaino], 
to shine.) 

Crystal, resembling in transpar- 
ency the mineral bodies called crys- 
tals ; as a crystal fountain. 

4. 0/ Darkness, 

DARKNESS is the absence of 
light In SL figurative sense darkness 
is the absence of intellectual or 
spiritual light 

Dusk is a partial darkness. The 
dusk of the eyening is die eyening 
twilight. 

Gloom is darkness, either partial 
or total; as, the gloom of a dense 
forest; the //foom of midnight 



Olo&m, in e^flg. sense, as denoting 
a state of the mind, is an absence of 
cheerfulness. 

Murk is darkness. 

Kre twice in murk and occidental damp, 
Mobt Hespemv hath qoendied hit sleepy lamp.-^ 

Bkak$. 

Murkyj dark. 

A tmnrJcy storm, deep, lowering o*er onr taeada. 
Hang imminent, that, with imperious gloom, 
OppMed itself to Cynthia's silrer ray. — Addiaon. 

Obsourr, wanting light to such a 
degree, that objects can not be plainly 
discerned. Hence, ^^. 1. Not easily 
understood; as, an obscure subject 
2. Not noted ; as, an obscure person. 

Sombre, gloomy ; as, a sombre day. 
(Sp. sombrOy a shade, from L. umbra.) 

Shade consists in an absence of 
light caused by the interposition of 
an opake body between a surface, 
or empty space, and the source of 
light 

A Shadow is a shade with a defi- 
nite outline delineated on a surface, 
the outline corresponding in form to 
the fi'Dire of the body which projects 
the shadow. 

Umbra, a shade or shadow. (L.) 
Hence, 

Umbrageous^ shady ; as, aa umr 
brageous forest 

Umbrella^ litj a little shade. Hence 
a screen held in the hand as a pro- 
tection against the sun or rain. 

Umbrage. 1. Shade: 

Men, sweltering, nm 
To grots and cares, and the cod wmbrage seek 
Of woven arborets. — PhOipt. 

2. Shadow or appearance. The 
opinion carries no snow of truth nor 
umbrage of reason on its side. — 

Woodward, 

3. Offense taken at a procedure 
which we suspect as being designed 
to operate to our disadyantage. 

NoTK 1. — Until the suspicion becomes a oor- 
tainty, it is a mere itm6ra or shade. 

NoTK 2.— Another explanation of the ilgtm 
implied in the nse of the word umbrage^ in the 
sense of i^fiense, is, that the canse of the offense 
casts a tkadom over the mind of the offended 

The Umbra is the dark spot on 
the earths surface in the case of a 
total eclipse of the sun. 

NoTK.— The diameter of the mnftra can ttot 
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•xeeed 200 milM, and may vmiy from that dia- 
meter down to nothing. 

The Penumbra is the portion of 
the earth's surface that is partially 
shaded in the case of a total 
eclipse of the sun. (L. pene^ almost) 

KoTK. — The diameter of the pennmbrs may 
Tary slightly, but is usoally about 4000 miles. 

The Aiirihutes of Darkness. 

Darkness seems to be of a blaek color. The 
reason of this is, that, according to the theory 
of colors, blackness is owing to the non-reflection 
of light finom the surfooes of bodies ; and conse- 
quently, where no light exists to be reflected, 
nothing but seeming btaohneat can meet the eye. 

When we speak of a deep gloom^ we refer to the 
apparent color of the gloom, as closely approxi- 
mating to perfect bladcness, deep being an epi- 
thet which, when applied to color, denotes in- 
tensity. 

When we speak of darkness as being pn^ound, 
we present the idea of local depth, as that of a 
fathomless pit. 

When we speak of darkness as being ihieh, or 



^row, we represent it as a dark-colored fluid of 
great density. 

When we speak of the sun*s ditpeUtngt dinert' 
ingt or aoaUering darkness, we represent it as 
something analagous to a fog or mist which is 
brushed away by the rising breeze. 

When we speak of darknes as hovering or brood' 
ing oTer a scene, we represent it under the figure 
of a huge dark-colored fowl OTershadowlng the 
soene with its expanded wings. 

Egyptian darkness is a figurative 
expression, denoting the utter ab- 
sence of moral illumination among 
a people. The allusion is to the 
darkness which, in the time of Moses, 
covered the land of Egypt for the 
space of three days. 

Cimmerian darkness is such as 
was represented by the ancienU as 
perpetually involving the region of 
Cimmeriay (now Crimea.) 

Sink and disperse, ye specter doubts that roll 
Oimmarian darkness on the parting s6ul. 

CampMl, 
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1. The Theory of Colors. 

The light of the sun is naturally white ; but 
by means of a piece of glass in the form of a 
triangular prism, the white light of the sun can 
be decomposed into seven different kinds of 
colored rays ; namely, red, orange^ yeUow^ green^ 
5ItM, indigOf and violet. These, according to 
Newton, are the primary oolon, and all other 
colors and shades of color may be produced by 
combining these primary colors in due propor- 
tions. 

Some recent philosophers, however, hold that 
there are but three primary colors ; namely, red, 
yeUoWy and 6lue; for orange can be produced by 
combining red and yellow ; preen, by combining 
yellow and blue; vioiet, by combining red and 
blue ; and indigo is regarded as being but a modi- 
fleation of blue. 

Bodies have in themselves, no color whatever ; 
but their apparent coV)r depends upon the color 
of the ra.V8 which they reflect. If a body reflect 
all the rays of solar light, its color will seem to 
bo vhUe. If the body absorb all the rays and re- 
flect none, its seeming color will be hlaek. 
• IFMfe is, therefore, the union, in duo proportion, 
of all the primary colors, and black is the ab- 
sence of all. If a body absorb all the rays of 
sunlight except the red, and reflect the latter, 
the seeming color of the body will be rtd. If 
the yellow rays alone be reflected, the body will 
seem to be yellow. If the red and the yellow 
rays be both reflected, while the rest are ab- 
sorbed, the resulting color will be orange^ which 
is, as stated above, a combination of red and 
yellow. 

The Prismatic Colors are those 
into which white light is decomposed 
by means of the prism. | 



A Hub is some specific color. 

A Shade is a degree of any color. 

A Cast, Tinge, or Tincture is a 
slight degree of some color. 

A Tint is a slight superadded col- 
oring distinct from the ground, or 
principal color. 

2. The various designations of Color. 

"White is the combination of all 
the prismatic colors. 

Hoar, white; as, hoar frost 

Hoary J white; as, hoary hairs. 

Candeo, to be white. (L.) Hence 

Candeniy white with heat. 

Candy, primarily and properly, re- 
fined sugar, from its whiteness. 

Candor, a disposition to treat sub- 
jects with fairness, this disposition 
from its peculiar excellence, having 
been called by a name which signi- 
fies pure whiteness. 

Candidate, an applicant for office, 
so called, because in Ancient Home 
aspirants for public offices were ar- 
rayed in white garments. 

Incandescence, a glowing whiteness 
caused by intense heat. 

Blanc, white. (Fr.) Hence, 
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Slanky not written upon, because 
the common color of paper previous 
to its being written upon, is white. 

A Blank. — 1. A void (or white) 
space on paper. 2. A paper with 
vacant (or white) spaces left to be 
fiUed. 

Albus, white. (L.) Hence, 

Alburn^ a book originally blank, in 
which friends insert pieces as me- 
morials. 

Albumen — 1. The white of an 
egg. 2. A substance resembling the 
white of an egg, and forming a con- 
stituent part both of the animal 
fluids and solids. 

Albino J a white person belonging 
to a race of blacks. 

Black, is the absence of all color. 

Ater, black. (L.) Hence, 

Atrabilarian^ affected with melan- 
choly, which the ancients attributed 
to a black bile. (L. biliSf bile.) 

Atramentaly black like ink. (atrdt- 
mentuniy ink.) 

MEAAN [Melan], black. Gr.) Hence 

Melancholy^ mental gloom; thus 
called, because the Ancients supposed 
that mental gloonv was owing to the 
existence of black bile in the system 
(pt»^ [chole'], bile. 

Gray is a mixture of white and 
black, as when white and black hairs 
are mingled on the human head. 

Grizzly, somewhat gray, as the 
giizzly bear. 

A Spot is a portion of a surface 
of a different color from the sur- 
rounding portions. 

A Speck is a small spot 

A Streak is a long, narrow space 
of a different color from the ground. 

A Stripe is a straight streak of 
uniform width. 

A Vein is a streak running through 
the substance of a solid boay. 

A Cloud is an irregular space 
marked by a blending of the ground 
with other colors. 

Spotted, marked with spots. 

Speckled, marked with specks. 

Streaked, marked with streaks. 

Striped, marked with stripes. 

Ybuixd, marked with vsinsL 



Clouded, marked with clouds. 

Brindled, marked with spots of 
different colors. 

Mottled, marked with spots of 
different cdlors, or shades of color, 
as if stained. 

Motley, consisting of different 
colors, as a motley coat. Hence, 
mixed, as a motley crowd. 

Dappled, marked with spots of 
different colors, or shades of color; 
as, a dappled horse. 

Checkered, marked with stripes of 
different colors crossing each other. 

Brown is a dusky color inclining 
to red. 

Russet, of a reddish brown color ; 
as, a rttsset mantle. 

Auburn, of a reddish brovm, aS) 
auburn locks. 

Dun, partaking of brown &iid 
black; as, a dun horse. 

Drab, of a dull brown color. {Ap- 
pKed to cloth.) 

Sorrel, of a light-red color. {Spoken 
of horses.) 

Bay, inclining to chestnut-brown. 
{Spoken of horses.) 

KoAN, of a bay, sorrel, or dark 
color, with spots of gray or white 
thickly interspersed. (Spoken of 
horses.) 

Sandy, of a yellowish red. {Spoken 
of the human hair.) 

Complexion is the color of the hu- 
man skin. 

Fair, having a light complexion. 

To Tan is to darken the complex- 
ion by exposure to the sun. 

Tawny, of a yellowish-dark color, 
like things tanned. 

Swarthy, of a dark complexion. 
The inhabitants of warm climates 
are either swarthy or black. 

Dingy, of a dirty dark color. The 
walls of a room are rendered dingy 
by smoke and dust 

Sable, black. The negroes are 
called the sable sons of Africa. 
Sable habiliments are emblematic of 
mourning. (From the sable^ an ani- 
mal with a beautifully black, and 
highly-prized fur.) 

Ebon, of a deep-black color. (From 
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' ebonv, the name of a black-colored 
woooL) 

Night, $able goddess, fV-om her ebon throne, 
In ray less majesty now stretches forth 
Her letulen scepter o'er a slumbering world. 

YOUKO. 

Jet is a variety of lignite, that is, 
of fossil wood, which having been 
buried for thousands of years in the 
earth, has been converted into coal. 
Jet is exceedingly black, and breaks 
with a glossy fracture. Hence, 

Jbt-black, denoting the highest 
possible degree of blackness. 

Raven, characterized by the black- 
ness of the bird thus named; as, 
ra/oen locks. 

Niger, black (L.) Hence, 

NegrOj a black person of the Afri- 
can race. 

Nigrescent^ approaching to black- 
ness. 

Denigrate, to blacken. 

Red is a bright color like thai; of 
blood. 

Scarlet is a bright red. 

CriIcson is a dark red. 

Pink is a light red, like that of the 
flower thus named. 

Roseate, rose-colored, that is, mod- 
erately red. 

Harked yon her eye of heavenly blue ? 
Marked yon her cheek of ro$Mte hue ? 
Her eye in liquid circles moring; 
Her cheek abashed at man's approving ; 
The one love's arrows darting round, 
The other blushing at the wound. 

Ruddy, of a reddish color, like that 
of the cheeks of a healthy child. 

RuBBO, to be red. (L.) Hence, 

Ruhescent, tending to a red color. 

Rubicund, inclining to redness. 

Rubefacient, in medicine, an exter- 
nal application which produces red- 
ness oi the skin. iJj.facio, to make.) 

Ruby, a precious stone of a red color. 

Rubeola, the measles; thus called 
from the redness of the skin. 

Erubescence, a redness of the skin 
or surface of any thing, resembling 
the redness caused by blushing. 

Carnation is a flesh color. A cer- 
toin spi^cies of pink is, from its color, 
called the carnation, (L. caro {car- 
ni9], flesh.) 



Vermilion is a bright red paint 
Hence the term vermilion is employed 
to signify any beautiful red color. 
We speak of the vermilion of a 
maiden's lips. 

Carmine is a paint of a beautiful 
red color bordering on purple. 

A Blush is a temporary redness 
of the face caused by a sense of 
shame or abashment 

KoTR. — Blushing is produced by a sudden flow 
of the blood to the vosdols of the skin. 

• 

A Flush is a sudden reddening of 
the face from mental excitement, or 
from bodily disease. 

To Glow is to be red. 

Clad in a gown that glovot with Tynan rays.— 

Dryden. 

See Arts. Light and Heat. 

Yellow is a bright color resem- 
bling that of gold. 

Jaundice is a disease thus named 
from the yellowness of the skin by 
which it is characterized. (Fr., 
jaune, yellow.) 

Sallow, yellow, as from illness. 

Orange is a combination of red 
and yellow, like the color of the fruit 
thus named. 

Blue is the characteristic color of 
the clear sky. 

Azure is a sky-blue. 

Cerulean signifies sky-colored. 

Ultramarine is a beautiful sky- 
blue paint, formed of a mineral called 
lapis lazuli 

Indioo is a deep-blue color like that 
of the drug. 

Livid means black-and-blue. The 
skin may become livid in conse- 
quence 01 a severe contusion. 

Violet is a dark-blue, inclining to 
red, like the color of the flower thus 
named. 

Green is the color of fresh foliage, 
and is a compound of yellow and blue. 

Verdant signifies green, and is 
properly applied only to the green- 
ness of vegetation; ttiS, verdant meads. 

Verdure is the greenness of the 
fields and forests during the summer 
season. 

Pale, when applied as an epithet 
to any particular color, denotes a de- 
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ficiency in the degree or intensity of 
the color; as, a pale red, a pale bine. 
Fahj when applied to the counten- 
ance, denotes an absence of the 
freshness which is indicative of ordi- 
nary health. 

Note. — Palenen depends upon a deficiency In 
the amount of blood circalating in the small 
vessels of tlie skin. Protracted uo^eneM is caused 
by ill health. A temporary pa^rneM may be in- 
duced by a sudden emotion of fear. 

Pallidness is an excess of pale- 
ness caused by protracted sickness, 
hunger, or fatigue. 

Wanness is a ghastly paleness in- 
dicative of extreme prostration of the 
vital powers by protracted sickness 
or want of food. 

3. Terms relating to the imparting or 
changing of Colors. 

To Paint is to apply coloring mat- 
ter mixed with oil or water to the 
surface of any thing. 



Paints or Pigments are colored 
substances used in painting. 

To Dye is to color substances by 
immersing them in a watery solution 
of some coloring matter. 

To Stain is to change the color by 
the application of a coloring matter 
that enters the pores of the substance 
to which it is applied. 

To Bleach is to whiten either by 
sunlight, or by exposure to the influ- 
ence of certain vapors. 

Note. — ^Waz jnay be bleached by exposure to 
the suu's rays. Linen is bleached by alternately 
wetting and drying it, and by keeping it, in the 
meantime, spread out in the sunshine. Cotton 
goods are bleached by the notion of chlorine gas. 
Straw bonnets are bleached by exposing them to 
the fumes of sulphur. 

To Blanch is a term applied to cer- 
tain processes of whitening. (Fr., 
blanCj white.) 

Note. — Plants may be blanched hj exclnding 
the light from them while growing. The cheeks 
may be blanched by a sudden emotion of terror. 
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1. Terms relating to the general idea 

of Heat. 

HEAT is the cause of the sensa- 
tion which we call warmth. 

Note 1. — Two theories have been held by phi- 
losophers in regard to the nature of heaiy some 
looking on it as a material fluid, and otliers 
maintaining that itde|)ends on vibrations in the 
aniversal ether that fills all space, and pervades 
the pores even of the mi«t dense bodies. 

Those who hold tlie former tlicory, call the ele- 
ment of heat caloric They say that caloric exists 
in two states ; first, that of latent (hidden) caloric, 
in which the caloric is intimately combined with 
the substance of bodies, and doi>s not afiect the 
thermometer or the sensibilit}' ; and second, 
that of fi-ee caloric, in which state the caloric 
affects the thermometer >ind prodnces sensation. 

Radiant caloric is a modification of free caloric, 
snd is subject to the same law.s that regulate the 
radiation and refiection of light. 

Those who hold the second theory suppose 
that heat is closely allied to light, and that the 
rays of heat differ from the luminous rays of any 
particular color, in the same way that the differ- 
ently colored rays differ among themselves. 
Heat and light, they say, depend on undulations 
in the same elastic ether. The undulations 
which produce the phenomenon of blue light 
are supposed to be smaller and more rapid than 
those which give rise to the phenomenon of yel- 
low light. The undulations from which yellow 
light results, are again quicker and more limited 
in their range of motion than those from which 
red light resuUe; while those which giro riee to 



heat are less frequent, and traverse a wider space 
than do any of the undulations on which the 
colored m3*s depend. 

Note 2. — Caloric, or the principle of heat, is 
the cause of fluidity. Were it not for this prin- 
ciple, all substances-— even air— could exist only 
as solids. It is supposed that a due degree of 
heat would convert the most refractory solids 
into liquids, and that under some higher temper- 
ature these liquids would be changed into gases. 

Note 3. — The sources of beat are thesttn, cAaii* 
ical aetiont and mechanical force, 

1. When light proceeds directly from the sun, 
the rays of light are combined with those of 
heat ; but when solar light is reflected from the 
moon, it contains no appreciable heat. 

2. Whenever su^^stanceA combine with each 
other under the influence of cJtemical affinity , 
heat is evolved, but not alwaj'S in such a degree 
as to affect the thermometer to any appreciable 
extent ; but if substances combine rapidly and 
with great energy, the heat generated is some- 
times very intense, as when water comUnee 
with fresh-burned lime. 

3. The modifications of mechanicai aiction by 
which heat may be produced, are fridiont^ (or 
rubbing,) j)«rctiMk>», (or striking,) and oondenMa- 
Hon, (or pressing together.) 

1st. Friction.— Tvro sticks of dry wood may be 
ignited (or set on fire) by rubbing them forcibly 
together. 

2d. Peretueion.— If a small piece of iron b« 
placed on an anvil, and be subjected for ft ftv 
moments to quickly-repeated strokes of ft ham- 
mer, it will become' hot. 

3d. Ctmdenaation.— If a piece of tinder bft 
placed at the bottom of ft tube to which ft pietoa 
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faaa been adapted, and if the air in the tube be 
snddeoly condensed by a heavy stroke of a ham- 
mer on the end of the piston, the heat disen- 
gaged from the aJr will ignite the tinder. 

Temperature is the condition of a 
substance in relation to sensible heat 

Note. — When the temperature of a substance 
Is higher than that of my t>ody, it feels warm, 
liecause, on touching it, more heat passes from 
the substHnce to my body, than what passes 
from my bddy to the sulistanoe. On tlie con- 
trary, wh«n the temperature of a substance is 
lower than that of my body, it feels cold, because, 
on tonching the substance, my body parts with 
more heat than it receives. 

Warm, moderately heated. 
Warmihj the sensation caused by 
heat. 

Hot, highly heated. 

Tepid, moderately warm; as, a 
tepid bath. 

Temperate, free from the extremes 
of heat and cold ; as a temperate cli- 
mate. 

Ferteo, to boil with heat (L.) 
Hence, 

Fervor, heat; as, the fervor of a 
summer's day. Fig., great warmth 
of the kindly aflfections ; as, the fervor 
of love. 

Fervent, hot. {Applied hoik liter- 
ally and figuratively.) The elements 
shall melt with fervent heat He was 
animated by a fervent zeaL 

Fervid, very warm; as, a fervid 
radiance ; a fervid imagination. 

Fervid on the glittering flood. 

Now the noontide radiance glows. — Ckmmngham. 

Sultry, excessively hot and close. 
{Spoken of the state of the atmos- 
phere.) 

To Swelter is to be overcome and 
faint with heat. 

Torreo, to roast. (L.) Hence, 

Tmirid, parched with excessive 
heat; .as, a toi^id clime. 

Caleo, to bo hot. (L.) Hence, 

Caloric, the element of heat 

Calorific, causing heat 

NoTK.— Those particular rays of solar light 
which produce heat are called ealorifio rays. 
(L.t/octo, to cause.) 

e£PM02 [thermos], warm. (Gr.) 
Hence, 

Thermal, 1. Pertaining to, or pro- 
ducing heat; as, thermal r&js. 2. 
Warm or hot; as, a therm^il spring. 



Thermometer^ an instrument for 
measuring heat (Gr. , /xrc^m [metreo]i 
to measure.) 

Isothermal, having equal degrees of 
heat. (Gr.,<«c [wos], equal) 

Note. — iMthermal lines on the earth*8 snrfiMM 
pass through places of equal mean temperature. 

Fire is the element of heat 
A Bonfire is a fire made as an ex- 
pression of public joy. (Fr., hon, 
good. ) 
A Balefire is a signal fire. 

Sweet Teviot, on thy silver tide 

The gloomy baUfire$ blaze no more. — Scott. 

Ion IS, fire. (L.) Hence, 
Igneous, 1. Fiery. Sparks emitted 
from burning substances are igneous 
particles. 2. Originating in the ac- 
tion of fire. 

Note. — Lavas are called igneout rocks from the 
circumstance of their having been once liquid 
from heat. 

Ignite, to set on fire. A lucifer 
match may be ignited by friction. 

nrp [Pyr], fire. (Gr.) Hence, 

Pyrometer, an instrument for mea- 
suring the intensity of the heat of 
furnaces. (Gr., /jny^u» [metreo~\, to 
measure. 

Pyrotechnics, the art of preparing 
fire-works for public amusement (Gr., 
Tip^vn \Jechne'\, art) 

Pyroligneous, produced by the ac- 
tion of fire on wood. (L., lignum, 
wood.) 

NoTR. — Fyroligneou» add is produced by the 
distillation of wood. 

To Burn is to change essentially 
the nature of a substance by subject- 
ing it to the action of fire. 

CoMBURO {_combustum'], to burn. 
(L.) Hence, 

Combustion, the particular kind of 
burning which such substances as 
wood, coal, and oil undergo when 
subjected to action of fire. 

Combustible, any substance that 
may be burned after the manner of 
wood, etc. 

A Flame consists of burning va- 
por. 

To Inflame is, 1. To cause to burn 
with a flame. 2. To cause heat and 
redness in any part of an animal 
body. 3. And^^., to excite the pa»- 



Riov; Bs, to inflame anger, deeire, 

To Blaib is to send forth a volume 
of Buna. 

To Smoulder is to bum with a 
unotbered combustion, aa when tlie 
air liaa not free accoes to tlie burn- 

Flaobo [^flaffrviuin\ to bnrn witli 
■n accompaniment of Same. (h. ) 

Flagrant, blazing witli violeiicfl. 
Used only in a fig. sense; as, a J!ii- 
grant crime. 



Canflagration, the homing of n 
lu'ge matis or extended collection ol' 
comboBtihlea ; as the burning of n 
forest or of a number of hooses iu a 
oitT. (Cbn, together.) 

Deflagrate, to burn with a sudden 
and sparkling combustion. Nltrr, 
when thrown on burning coals, -will 
deflagrate. 

Ikcbndo [iTKenauni], to set on fire. 
(L.) Hence, 

In'cente, odorous spices and gums 
bumt in religious worship. 

To /nceiME^, to inflame with s.'a^er. 

Ardeo [anmm], to bum with gfciit 
iieat (L.) Hence, 

Ardent, burning ; u, an ardeni 
fever; an ardent leal ; an ardeal dc- 

Ardor, a high degree of beat; aa, 
the ardor of Uie sun's rays. Fir/ , 
Great warmth of the commendable 
affectione and passions ; as, the ardor 
of love; to pursue one's studies itith 

Araon, the crime of hooso-bnminfr. 

To Sbt ox Fibb is to apptr fir« to 
ui; combustible mass or Bubstanco, 
and cause combnetion to begin. 

To Kindle is to cause combustion 
to begin and get under way bj 
nuTsing tbe incipient flame. 

Fuel ia any substance that servos 
as an aliment (or food) for fire. (Fr. , 
ftu, fire.) 

TiNDEE is scorched lint used to 
catch a spark in kindling. 

Touchwood is decayed wood that J 
win take fire from a spark jawiiiceii 



fiinb (So called because the toaeh 
of a spark will icnito it) ftinder. 

PvKX is a kind of fungus used for 

A Match is, 1. A smoU bit of pine 
wood with one end dipped in some 
ehemicnl preparation tliat is easily 
ignited by friction. These are called 
jTielioK matches. They have like- 
wise beencallediucV/er matches. 2. A 
bit of tow, cotton, eto, dipped in sot 
phur and used in kindling. 3. A 
piece of hempen cord lighted at one 
end, and used in firing a cannon. 

To Pdt Out ia to cause combustion 
entirely to eeaae. 

I ExTDiouo [exiinclam], to put out. 
(L. ) Hence, 

ExlinguUh, to put oat \ t», to tx- 
Hngaiah a candle. Figuralively, WO 
may apeak of extinguishing life or 

NoTi.— When WB ipfik of siUntnlahing; lift. 



jcaipkric. Tl 

t rluf qxirt. 






Extinct, lit., extinguished. (Used 
chiefly in a tig. sense, as when we 
spoak of life Deiug extinct, or when 
we say that the mammoth belonged 
to a species oi animals that is now 
extiBct) 
N<^1.— WhoD WB aj that ■ iptdee of hdIiuIi 
aUnaJ, we knaplj that tbe vital Jtro wbich ht4 
wn tnitamltlsd ntiiD nnBrallon ta g«ii«nitlDm 



2. The Frodvcts of Qmbuition. 

hiircDa1)aQd bjdni^n, fD1l««rthB BlBmBnti of 

lie oi^^a of the AtmOHpbere, end formn ft ng 
■lied carhoplc acid, whllB the bjdTDffBD unitH 

Shock consists of imperfectly bnrned 



Soot consists of imperfectly bnrnad 
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Ashes consist of the earthy, pow- 
der-like matter which remains after 
the combustion of wood or coal. 

Slag is a glassy matter sometimes 
mingled with the ashes of mineral coal. 

Embers are small coals of fire 
mixed with ashes. 

A Cinder is a portion of some ani- 
mal or vegetable substance reduced, 
by burning, to the form of a coal. 
A piece of meat may be burned to a 
cinder. 

CiNis [ciwem], ashes. (L.) Hence, 

Cineritious, resembling ashes in 
color; as, the cineritious substance 
of the brain. 

Incinerate^ to burn to ashes. 

Sparks are small particles of ig- 
nited matter emitted from bodies in 
combustion. 

Scintilla, a spark. (L.) Hence, 

Scintillaie^ to emit sparks. 

3. Of the cation of Heat on Solids 
where the effect differs from^ or falls 
short of Combustion, 

To Bake is to subject a moist sub- 
stance to a dry heat 

Note. — Soft tubstanoes are hardened in tMk- 
ing. 

To Roast is to subject a substance, 
whether moist or dry, to the action of 
a dry heat 

NoTK. — We may rotut potatoes, coffeei or meat. 
In metallurgy ores are sometimes roatted for the 
purpose of driving off tlie sulphur and other 
volatile matters with which the ore may happen 
to be combined. 

To Cook is to prepare food by means 
of heat. 

To Fry is to cook a moist substance 
in a pan without the addition of 
water. 

To Boil is to cook by immersing a 
substance in boiling water. 

To Seethe is to cook by boiling. 

Sodden^ (past participle of seethe j) 
cooked by boiling. 

To Broil is to cook by placing 
over burning coals. 

To Scorch is to burn so slightly 
as not essentially to change the tex- 
ture or chemical composition of a 
substance. 

To Singe is to burn slightly and 



superficially, as in burning the ^nap 
of cloth or the hair of the skin.* 

To Toast is slightly to scorch by 
the heat of a fire ] as to toast bread 
or cheese. 

To Parch is to render very dry 
by the action of heat We may 
parch corn. The ground may be 
parched by the heat of the sun. We 
may be parched with thirst 

To Scald is to affect by the appli- 
cation of hot water. 

To Calcine is to reduce by burn- 
ing to a form resembling that of 
chalk or burnt lime. Shells and 
bones may be calcined. (L., calx^ 
lime.) 

To Melt is to render liquid by 
means of heat 

To Thaw is to melt ice, or to 
soften by heat that which has been 
frozen. 

4. Of the action of Heat on Liquids. 

Boiling consists in the formation, 
by heat, of bubbles filled with vapor. 

Ebullition is the action of boiling. 
(L., ebulliOf to boil, from buJlOj a 
bubble.) 

To Seethe is to be in a state of 
ebullition; as, a seething cauldron. 

To Simmer is to boil gently. 

To Effervesce is to boil without 
heat, in consequence of a rapid for- 
mation and escape of bubbles of gas. 
(L., ^ for ex J forth; and ferveo. to 
boil.) 

5. Of Cold. 

COLD is the privation of heat 

Cold is also the sensation caused 
by the escape of heat from the body. 

Coldj (adj.,^ having a temperature 
much below that of our bodies. 

CboZ, having a temperature slightly 
below that of our bodies. 

Lukewarm, having a temperature 
equal to that of our bodies. (Spoken 
of liquids.) 

To Freeze, when spoken of water, 
signifies to pass from a liquid to a 
solid state, in consequence of the 
escape of caloric. 

To Freeze^ when spoken of animalt 
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or plants, signifies to perish throngh 

intense cold. 
Frigeo, to freeze. (L.) Hence, 
Frigidj very cold; as, the /rigid 

zone. 

Gelu, frost (L.) Hence, 

Gelid, as cold as ice. (Applied to 
water.) 

Congeal, to change into ice. 

Congelation, the act of changing 
into ice. 



Bleak, exposed by situation 
cold winds. 



to 



6. The Aiirihutes of Cold. 

When we say that the eoUd air, or cold wimd Im 
$harpj cutting, keen, or piercing^ thpM are llgiini> 
tive forms of expremfon, in whicb tliere is an 
alliuion to cutting and piercing instrnments. Tba 
figure Is foanded on the similHritj of the sensa- 
tion caused bj cold wind to the sensation caused 
by the application of the keen edge of a rtuoTf or 
tlio $harp point of a netdle to the skin. 

When we speak of cold as being intensey the 
literal allusion is to the idea of a strained bow- 
string. (L., inUndo [tntejMMm], to strain.) 



OF SOUND. 



1. General Terms. 

Sound is the sensation prodnced 
by the vibrations of the air, or of 
any other medium with which the 
organ of hearing happens to be in 
contact 

KoTC.— When a bell or other elastic body b 
struck with a hammer, a quivering motion 
called vibratiomj can be felt with the fingers. 
The qulTering motion of the bell communicates 
a similar motion to the layer of air which Is in 
contact with it ; and the first layer communi- 
cates the motion to a second ; the second, to a 
third, etc. ; and thus the aerial ribratiuns spread 
in successiTe wares, which travel at the rate of 
11-12 fioet per second. Now, if a liTin^ creature 
possesHing organs of hearing, should happen to 
be within the range of these atmospheric waresy 
the auditory (hearing) apparatus ct the creature 
would be mechaniaUly aiSeeted, and thus would 
the sensation of sound be produced. • 

XoiSE is, 1. Any kind of sound 
which we are at a loss to designate 
bv a name descriptive of its precise 
character. 2. Any kind of sound 
that is either excessive, out of place, 
or offensive to the listener. 

SoKO, to emit sound. (L.) Hence, 

Sonorous, emitting a free, full, and 
clear sound. 

Resound, to send back sound, (re, 
back.) 

Consonant, lit, sounding together. 
Hence, Jig,, harmonizing wim; as, 
consonant to reason, {con, together.) 

Consonant, a letter that can be 
distinctly sounded only in combina- 
tion with a voweL 

Consonance, in Music, the agree- 
ment of two sounds simultaneously 
produced, the one grave and the 
other acute. — Brande. I 



Dissonant, lit, sounding apart 
Hence, discordant (dis, asunder.) 

Dissonance, a discord in music. 

ttiNH (Th6ne] sound. (Gr.) Hence, 

Phonetic, representing sounds ; as, 
phonetic characters. 

Phonetics, the science of sounds, 
especially those of the human voice. — 
Brande. 

Phonology. — ^1 . A treatise on sounds. 
2. The doctrine or science of sounds 
as uttered by the human voice in 
speech. (Gr. Kt,yoi [logos'], a dis- 
course.) 

Phonography, a description of the 
laws of the human voice, or of 
sounds uttered by the or<i^ns of 
speech. (Gr. y^»^ [jgrapho'], to de- 
scribe.) 

Euphony, agreeableness of sound 
in the pronunciation of letters and 
syUables. (w [eii], agreeable.) 

Euphonious, agreeable in sound. 

Cacophony, disagreeableness of 
sound in the pronunciation of syl- 
lables and words. (Gr. awjw< \cacos'\, 
ilL) 

2. Of the Qualities of Sounds. 

A LoTTD sound is one that strikes 
the ear with great force. 

Acute or Sharp sounds are such 
as are prodnced by quick vibrations 
of the sonorous body. The tones of 
the treble string of a violin are 
acute. (Lt €umtus pointed, because 
such sounds have a piercing effect on 
the ear.) 

Gkatb sounds are prodnced by a 
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slow succession of vibrations. The 
tones of the base string of a violin 
are grave. (L. aravis, heavy, because 
such sounds iall on the ear like 
heavy masses.) 
Shrill, very acute. 

KoTK 1. — ^The terms to/fc, tmooih^ nmgK AoraA, 
and grating, are UHed to denote qaalities of$ound; 
but primarily and literally th(>y designate quali- 
ties affecting the sense of touch. 

Note 2.— The terms neeH and dulcet an applied 
to Kounds, bnt, literally, tliey refer to a quality 
i^ecting the taste. 

3. Specific Sounds. 
€L Sounds of Inanimate Objects. 

To Creak is to make a shrill 
noise like that of a door turning on 
its hinges. 

To Crack is to make .a sudden, 
sharp sound, like that accompanying 
the sudden separation of the parts 
of a brittle solid. 

To Crackle is to make a succes- 
sion of slight cracking sounds, as 
when a bundle of thorns is thrown 
into the fire. (Dim. and freq. of 
crcuik.) 

To Crepitate is to make a small, 
crackling noise, as when a handful 
of salt is thrown into the fire. (L. 
crepitOy crackle.) 

To Snap is to emit a small, sharp 
sound like that caused by the sud- 
den breaking of a brittle stick. 

To Explode is to burst with a 
loud sound. (L. explodo [explosumj^ 
to utter a burst of loud sound.) 

Explosion is, 1. The act of burst- 
ing with a loud sound. 2. A sudden 
burst of sound. 

To Detonate is to burn with a 
sudden report (L. deUmo^ to thun- 
der.) 

To Pop is to emit a small, auick, 
hollowish sound, like that proauced 
by the sudden shooting of the cork 
from a beer bottle. 

Note. — Popping is caused by the sudden ex- 
pansion of compressed air, or of confined vapor 
or gas. 

To Wntz is to make a hissing 
sound, like that produced by passing 
the slender end of a switch rapidly 
through the air. A bullet, in passing 



over a person's head, is heard to 
whiz. 

To Buzz is to emit a sound like 
that produced by the wines of a com- 
mon fly. 

A UuMMiNO is heavier, deeper- 
toned, and more musical than a buz- 
zing. A swarm of bees hum in the 
hive, or on the wing. A top in 
rapid motion hums. A mingling of 
obscure sounds heard from a distance 
is also called a hum; as, *'the httm 
of the distant city." 

A Droning is a heavy humming 
sound. 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight. 

Oray. 

To "Whir is to emit a roughish 
sound intermediate between a whiz- 
zing and a humming. 

Note. — ^Tho whirling parts of machinery, if 
somewhat loose, produce this sound, an do like- 
wise the wings of certain birds in flight. 

See from the brake the whirring pheasant springs, 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings. 

To Ring is to give forth a clear, 
sharp sound like that produced by 
striking with a hammer on metallic 
plates or bars. 

To Clang is to give forth a pro- 
longed ringing sound, as when a 
large plate of brass is struck. 

To Clank is to emit short and 
(][uick metallic sounds, as when the 
links of a heavy chain strike against 
each other. 

Note. — A clang cut short becomes a olonl, 
and a eJnnk prolonged becomes a clang. 

A Clangor is a loud, shrill, and 
harsh metallic sound, like that of a 
trumpet 

A Jingling is a rattling metallic 
sound, like that produced by the 
shaking of light chains or small bells. 

To TiNK is to emit a single small, 
sharp, and momentary metallic sound, 
as when a small bell is slightly tapped. 

A Tinker is a mender of orass 
kettles, pans, and the like, (thus 
called from the Unking sound which 
accompanies his operations.) 

A Tinkling consists in a succession 
of tinks or small ringing sounds. 
(Freq. of link.) 

And drowsy Onklingt lull the distant fold. — (Tnvf. 
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To Clink is to make a single small, 
sharp ringing sound, as when a me- 
tallic bar is struck with a hard sub- 
stance. 

To Chink is to make a small, short 
ringing sound, as when small pieces 
of coin are struck together. 

To Twang is to emit a sharp, trem- 
ulous sound, as that of a bowstring. 

The string let fly 
Twanged short Mid sharp. 

To Click is to make a small, sharp 
sound, like that of a clock pendulum. 

The solemn death-watch eUdsed the hour she 
died. — Gay. 

To Tick is to give forth a succes- 
sion of small momentary sounds like 
those of the beating of a watch. 

To Clack is to make a sudden and 
sharp noise, as by the striking to- 
gether of two hard bodies. 

A C^ack is a rattling noise like that 
of machinery. 

And all the landscape round is still, 
Save the clack of yonder mill. — 

Chrongar HiU. 

A Murmur is a confused sound, as 
that of human voices in a crowd, or 
of the waters of a shallow brook pass- 
ing with some velocity over a stony 
bed. Fig.^ a complaint 

A Report is a sudden and moment- 
ary sound of any degree of loudness, 
from the bursting of a cracker to the 
firing of a cannon. 

Thundbr is a loud and heavy sound 
produced by the passage of a body of 
the electric fluid through the air. 

A Pbal is a single momentary out- 
burst of loud sound, as of thunder, 
cannon, or bells. 

Pealing^ uttering a succession of 
peals or loud sounds. 

A Roar is a very loud, prolonged 
sound, as that of a cataract 

A Boom is a hollow roar, as that of 
waves, or of the reverberations of ar- 
tillery. 

A Crash is a loud and mingled 
sound of many ihings falling and 
breaking at once. 

A Clap is a sudden and startling 
explosion of loud sound; as a clap oi 
thunder. 



To Rumblb is to make a heavy, 
continued sound, as that of distant 
thunder. A heavy carriage rumbltB 
on the pavement 

A Rattling consists in a succession 
of small, sharp sounds, caused by 
rapidly repeated collisions of bodies 
that are not very sonorous, as when 
hailstones fall on a roof. 

A Clatter is a loose, confused, and 
irregular rattling. The feet of a gal- 
loping horse clatter over the stones. 

A Racket is a loud and continued 
clatter. 

An Uproar is a confusion of loud 
sounds. 

A Din is a loud and continued 
noise, or mingling of noises, by which 
the ear is wearied; as, the din of a 
large workshop. 

To Patter is to give forth a succes- 
sion of small, soft sounds, as when 
rain-drops fall on a roo£ The feet 
of little children patter on a pave- 
ment 

To GuROLE is to emit a sound like 
that produced by water flowing from 
a narrow-necked bottle. 

Tnre gmrglmg rills the lonely desert trace. 
And waste their music on a savage race— 

Toumg. 

A RusTLiNO consbts in a succes- 
sion of small obscure sounds caused 
by the rubbing of light elastic sub- 
stances, as silk, dry leaves, etc 

To Toot is to give forth short blasts 
from a horn. 

A Ding-dong is the sound of a 
heavy bell. 

Let us all ring Fancy's knell I 
Ding dong bell. — Shaka, 

Fig. J a tiresome repetition by child- 
ren of demands and complaints. 

A Chime is a combination of ring- 
ing sounds that harmonize. 

b. Sounds of the Human Voice, 

Voice in man or animals is sound 
generated by vibrations of the larynx^ 
an apparatus consisting of cartilage 
and membrane, and situated at the up- 
per extremity of the windpipe. From— 
Vox, the voice. (L.) Hence, 
Vocal^ pertaining to the voice ; as, 
the vocal organs. 
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Vociferate^ to give a Tehement ut- 
terance to vocal sounds. (L., Jero^ 
to utter.) 

A Cry is a loud vocal sound uttered 
by man or animals. 

An Outcry is a loud cry, as of 
alarm, distress, eta 

A Shout is a vehement and sudden 
burst of voice expressing joy, tri- 
umph, exultation, or animated cour- 
age. Shouts arc sometimes expres- 
sive of derision. We also shout to 
attract the attention of some one at a 
great distance. 

To Bawl is to crv with a loud and 
full sound, as in calling, in pain, etc. 

A Halloo is a shout designed to 
attract the attention of some one at a 
distance. 

fA Whoop is a loud and shrill shout. 
Boys sometimes whoop when engaged 
in their sports. The American Indi- 
ans utter a war-whoop. 

To Hoot is to utter shouts of con- 
tempt 

A Huzza is a shout of praise ut- 
tered as a compliment to some dis- 
tinguished individual. 

Many who hare been saluted with the hnxttu 
of a crowd one day, hare received their execra- 
tions the next. — Mawtfidd. 

One self-approTing hoar whole years ontweighs, 
Of stupid iitarers and of loud hwaa*. — Pope. 

Hurra I or Hurrah! is a shout 
of exultation or encouragement 

A Yell is a loud and hideous out- 
cry. 

To SoREA^i is to utter a shrill and 
violent outcry, as in a fright, or in 
extreme pain. 

To Shriek is to utter a shrill and 
piercing outcry from the influence of 
sudden terror, or of extreme anguish. 

To Screech is to utter a loud and 
extremely shrill cry, as in very acute 
pain, or m sudden terror. 

To Squall is to scream or cry vio- 
lently, as a child in anger or distress. 

A SiOH is a long-drawn and audi- 
ble breathing, indicative of sadness. 

A Groan is a deep, heavy, and pro- 
longed vocal sound, indicative of 
bodily pain or mental anguish. 

A Grunt is a short groan. 

A Sob is a convulsive si^ 



To MoAK is to utter a murmur ex- 
pressive of grief or bodily pain. 

c. Animal Sounds. 

To Growl is to utter the low, 
crumbling sound of an angry dog or 
lion. 

A Snarling is a growling, accom- 
panied by a curling of the nose, and 
a showing of the teeth as indicative 
of a disposition to bite. 

To Bark is to utter a short, harsh 
cry, like that of dogs when they 
threaten or pursue. 

To Yelp is to utter the cry of a 
dog when hurt, or of a hound in the 
pursuit of ^ame. 

To Bay is to bark. Also, to bark 
at 

I M rather be a dog and bap the moon. 
Than such a Roman. — Shaks. 

A Howling is a loud, protracted, 
and mournful cry, uttered by dogs 
and wolves. 

To Whine is to utter a small, plain- 
tive cry. The whining of a dog is 
indicative of uneasiness. 

To Mew is to utter a weak and 
somewhat acute cry, as that of a cat, 
when trying to attract attention. 

To Purr is to utter a low and con- 
tinued murmur, as a cat does in ex- 
pressing a sense of gratification. 

To Waul is to utter a loud and 
disagreeable cry like that frequently 
heard from cats at night 

To Caterwaul is to waul as cats. 

To Bleat is to utter the cry of the 
sheep, the deer, or the goat 

To Baa is to utter the peculiar 
bleating of the sheep. 

To Low is to utter the ordinary cry 
of the ox. 

To Bellow is to utter the deep, 
heavy tones of the bull, when an- 
nouncing his own lordly dignity, or 
when bidding defiance to a rival. 

To Neigh is to utter the cry of the 

horse. 

Whinnying is a kind of neighing 
by which the horse calls other ani- 
mals of his kind. 

To Bray is to utter the loud and 
harsh roar of the ass. 

To Gruntlb is to utter the deep, 
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gnttaral sound which is natural to 
the hog. (Freq. of grunt.) 

To SjUEAL is to titter tne loud and 
shrill cry that is natural to the hog 
when seized by an enemy. 

To Squeak is to utter a small, sharp 
cry like that of the mouse. 

To Cackle is to utter the notes 
used by the hen when recovering 
from some temporary alarm, or in re- 
joicin«c over a newly-laid egg. 

To Cluck is to utter the notes used 
by the hen in conducting her young. 

To Crow is to utter a cry like that 
of the barn-yard cock in announcing 
the dawn, or in proclaiming his vic- 
tory over a rivaL 

To Chatter is to utter a rapid suc- 
cession of small, short, and rattling 
sounds. Magpies and monkeys chat- 
ter. The rapid striking of the teefii 
together from cold is also called a 
chattering. Fig. To talk idly. 

To Twitter is to make a succession 
of small, short, acute sounds, follow- 
ing each other with great rapidity. 
Swallows ttoitter. 

To Caw is to cry caw ! caw ! after 
the manner of the crow or the rook. 

To Croak is to utter the hoarse 
note of the frog or raven. Fig, To 
complain of the gloominess of fu- 
ture prospects, or to prophesy eviL 

Note. —This figure had its origin in the cir- 
comstance that the eroakmg of a raven nsed to 
tto regarded by the superstitioas aa an omen of 
e\'il. 

To Coo is to utter the soft and 
plaintive or tender cry of the dove 
or pigeon. 

To Hoot is to cry too hoo ! too hoo ! 
after the manner of the owL 

To Gobble is to utter the cry of 
the turkey-cock. 

To Quack is to cry quack ! quack I 
after the manner of the duck. 

To Squawk is to utter a loud, shrill, 
and harsh cry, as that of certain 
large fowls. The term squawk is 
also applied, by the way of contempt, 
to the noisy shoutings of children. 

To Pipe is to utter a small, shrill 
sound like that of a slender pipe. 
Certain birds pipe. 
2 



To Pep is to utter the cry of a 
young chicken. 

To Peep is a different form of the 
word to pip. 

A Cheeping is a cry of uneasinets 
or pain uttered by a young chicken. 

To Chirp is to utter the shrill cry 
of certain small birds. 

To Chirrup is to utter lively, chirp- 
ing notes. A young child, when 
pleased, sometimes chirrups in its 
nurse's arms. 

To Whistle is to produce shrill 
musical notes bv means of a pipe, 
or by a forcible emission of the 
breath through a small aperture be- 
tween the lips. Certain birds whistle. 

To Hiss is to produce a small, 
sharp breathing sound by impelling 
the breath between the tip of the 
tongue and the upper teeth. Creese 
and serpents Am. Drops of water 
falling on a hot iron cause it to hiss. 

Note. — Hiating is fiometimes significant of 
contempt. 

General Note. — With perhaps two or three 
exceptions, the words of the foregoing lists of 
speciflc liounds are imitations of the particalar 
sounds which they designate. 

Qualities of Voice. 

Clear, open and free from harsb- 
ness. 

Hoarse, rough, as when the organs 
of voice are affected by a cold. 

Huskikess is a dry hoarseness, in 
which the sonorousness of the voice 
is impaired. 

Grum, rumbling. 

Stextoriax, very powerful (From 
Stentor, a Grecian warrior in the 
army against Troy. His voice was 
louder than the combined voices of 
fifty men.) 

4. Of the Echo. 

An echo is a reflected sound. (A 
sound turned back.) 

KOTE.— Soand, light* hMt, 
and elastic bodies are sabJ«ot 
to the same law of reflection, 
which i^ that the angle of 
reflection is eqoal to the an« 
glo of incidence. I^et AB 
be a wall. Now if an elastic 
hall thrown from D strike the 
wall pen'«ndicularljr at C, ft 
will be reflected perpendicnlarlv back to D. If 
a ball thrown from B strike the wall oblfqiMljp 
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at C, formine with A B the miftlA of Incidence 
EC A, it will hi> n'Aocted oh\lqwt\y from C to F, 
formfiii; with A II tii« ani;lft of reflection FOB, 
•qONl t4> EC A Now if sound wore siilwtitatcd 
for the LhII it would olMNfrve the name law of re* 
flection. Or if a mirror were imbftitnt<Hl fortlif 
wall, and liKht or hi'at twik the place of the liall, 
these elemciitii would be fbuud in like mauuer 
to conform to this law. 

To Reverberate is, 1. To beat back. 
An arch may reverberaU the voice 
of a speaker. 2. To ring with re- 
flected sounds. The forest reverber- 
ates with the blows of the ax-man. 
(L., re^ back; and verbero^ to beat.) 

5. Of Silence. 

8ILENCE is the abA^ncc of sound. 
Still, 1. Emitting no sound. 2. Un- 
disturbed by sound. 
To Hush is, 1. To crease speaking 



or sounding. 2. To cause to be 
silent 

Hushj (adL) silent; as, they are 
as hush as death. 

Huslirmoney^ a bribe to secure 
silence. 

IIisT ! a word commanding silence, 
and equivalent to hush I 

Mute, I. incapable of uttering vo- 
cal sounds. Fishes are mi/ ^e. 2. Xot 
uttering vocal sounds, though capa- 
ble of doing so. A man is mule when 
he docs not use his voice. 

Dumb, 1. Incapable of uttering ar- 
ticulate sounds. The beasts are dumb. 
2. Incapable of employing articulate 
sounds for the expression of ideas. 
The deafBLTQ commonly also dumb. 

Mum, refraining from speech. 



OP SAPOES. 



A SAPOR 18 any quality that 
affects the sense of taste. (L., sapio^ 
to have qualities that affect the taste.) 
Hence, 

Sapidj affecting the taste. Salt 
and sugar are sapid substances. 

Insipid^ tasteless. Saw-dust and 
weak tea are insipid. Fig., Not sear 
soned with sense, so as to please the 
intellectual taste ; as, insipid conver- 
sation; an insipid book, (/n, not, 
and sapid.) 

Savor is the word sapor modified 
by the substitution of v for p. But 
savor is employed to signify a quality 
that affects the smell as well as one 
that affects the taste. 

If the salt has lost its Mvor, wherewith shall 
it be salted ?— Matt. ▼ : 13. 

And the Lord smelled m sweet tavor. — Oen. 
Tiii : 21. 

Savory signifies, 1. Agreeable to 
the taste ; as, a savory dish. 2. Agree- 
able to the smell ; as, savory odors. 

NoTK. — Tho term tavory is properly applied 
to odors only, when, from some peculiarity of tlie 
odor, we are led to infer that the substance from 
which the odor proceeds, would also be agreeable 
to the taste. 

Flavor, from the French flairer, 
to smell, properly signifies an odor ; 
but common usage seems to have ap- 
propriated this term chiefly to the 



sense of taste. We speak of iheJUxoor 
of wine, of fruit, etc. 

Note. — The word fiaoor is employed in refer- 
ence to nice discriminations in the taste of 
articles of food and drink. 

A Tincture is a slight taste super- 
added to the naturiU taste of any 
substance; as, a tincture of orange 
peeL (L., tingo^ to stain.) 

A Twang is a slight degree of some 
flavor perceptibly mingled with some 
predominant taste. A sweet fruit 
may have a twang of bitterness. 

To Smack op is to be tinctured with 
any particular taste. Food smacks 
o/*the spice with which it is seasoned, 
(uer., schmecken^ to taste.) 

Palatable, agreeable to the taste, 
(or palate^ the sense of taste having 
been formerly supposed to be seatea 
in the palate.) 

Nice, more than ordinarily pleasant 
to the taste. 

Delicate, agreeable to a refined 
palate. (L., delicice, delights.) 

Delicacy^ an article of food that 
pleases a refined palate. 

Delicious^ highly pleasing to the 
taste or other senses. 

Luscious, excessively rich; as, a 
luscious fruit 
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Note. — Ltuehus food is snch as is calcnlated 
by its richness to cloy and sicken, nnlees moder- 
ately and oaatiously used. 

Dainty, 1. Nice or particnlar in 
the selection of food. 2. Suiting a 
taste that is difficult to please ; as, a 
dainty bit 

DaintieSj articles of food that are 
suited to a dainty appetite. 

Specific Sapors. 

Sweet, having the characteristic 
taste of those substances called sac- 
charine, as sugar or honey. 

Note 1. — The epithet 9weei is applied to rarions 
sabstances not saccharine, to denote some quality 
that affects the taste pleasantly. Thns we say 
that water is aweet which is free from any im- 
pregnation with saline (salt-like) matters ; and 
that meat is tweet which is free from any tend- 
•Dcy to putrefaction. 

NoTK 2. — The term wweet is metaphorically 
applied to qualities of scent and soniid which 
pleasantly affect the senses of smell and hearing. 
Thos we say that the odor of arose, or the air of 
a piece of music is uoeeL 

Note 3. — In a moral sense we speak of a stoeef 
temper. 

Saccharine, having the qualities 
of sugar. (L., saccharumy sugar.) 

Nectarine, having the exquisite 
sweetness of nectary the drink of the 
gods. See Art Mythology. 

Ajibrosial, having the exquisitely 
delicious taste or scent of ambrosia^ 
the food of the gods. See Art Myth- 
ology. 

DcLcis, sweet (L.) Hence, 

Dulcety 1. Literally sweet 

She tempers dmieel creams. — MUUm, 

2. Metaphorically sweet; as, dulcet 
sounds. 

Dulcify y to sweeten. ( J'y, from L. 
facio^ to make.) 

Dulcimer, a musical instrument 
having about 50 strings, which are 
played upon with little sticks. The 
name refers to the sweetness of the 
tones. 

SuAVTS, sweet (L.) Hence, 

Suavifyj sweetness. Used only in 
a figurative sense ; as, suavity of lan- 
guage, conversation, or address. 

Mel, honey. (L.) Hence, 

Mellifluent or Mellijluous, sweetly 
flowing ; as, a mellijluent voice ; mdr 
lifluous strains of music 



BiTTEB is the opposite of sweet. 

Note.— BOter is the characteristic taste of 
wormwood, aloes, and g&ll< In a figurative 
sense bitterness is predicated of the painful 
emotions. Thns we speak of the bUtemett at 
grief. BUterneM is also predics^ed of the malig- 
nant feelings ; as, a hUter hate. 

Sourness is the qualitr which char- 
acterizes the taste of vinegar. In a 
figurative sense we speak of sourness 
01 the temper. 

Acid, sour to the taste. (L., acidus, 
sour.) 

To Acidify is to make sour. 

Acidulous, slightly sour. 

To Acidulate is to tinge with a sour 
taste, as when we put a few drops of 
vinegar in a glass of water. 

Acetic, pertaining to or having 
the nature of vinegar. Acetic acid 
is the acid of pure vinegar. (L., 
acetumy vinegar.) 

Crab, harshly sour. Hence, 

Orab-apple, a wild fruit, thus 
called on account of its taste. 

Orabbedj harshly sour, like the 
crab-apple. Figuratively we speak 
of crabbedness of temper. 

Bough, and Harsh, as applied to 
taste, denote ideaa derived from the 
sense of touch. These terms are 
used to denote ungrateful modifica- 
tions of the sour taste. Bough is 
applied to liquors, as a rough wine; 
and harsh is applied to fruits. 

Austerus, harshly sour. (L.) 
Hence, 

Austere, sour with astringency. 
Certain fruits and wines are austere. 
Fig. 1. Harsh in one's bearing to* 
ward others; as an austere master; 
an austere look. 2. Severe in one's 
manners and habits. 

Note. — A person who is muUre from principle 
abstains from innocent and lawful gratiftoatioos 
and pleasures. 

Hardness is spoken of the ta«te 
of fermented liquors when they be- 
gin to lose their spirituous davor, 
and to become sour ; as, hard cider. 

Vinegar is cider or wine that has 
become sour. (Fr. vin, wine, and 
aigre^ sour.) 

Tart, 1. Having a sharp, bat not 
unpleasant taste, as the earrant aud 
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the cranberry. 2. Sharp in a figu- 
rative sense, as a iart replj. 
A Tari is a pie made of sour fruit 
Brisk or Lively, having the sharp 
and pleasant taste of an effervescing 
liquor. 

Vapid or Flat, having lost its 
liveliness. In a figurative sensd, we 
may speak of a vapid sentiment 
(From an imaginary Latin root vapeo^ 
to fiy off in vapor.; 

KoTB. — The term flai refers, perhaps, to the 
flattening down of the froth on the surface of an 
effervescing liquor after the effervesceoee has 
ceased. 

To Pall is, 1. To become vapid ; aa, 
the liqxioT palls. 2. To cease to have 
the power of gratifying the sense. 

Beanty soon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in the eye and patti npon the sense. 

Add»9on, 

!Raoy, having a strong, rich and 
agreeable fiavor, as a racif apple; 
racy wine. Fig. Characterized by a 
rich, lively, and agreeable strain of 
sentiment ; as a racy article ; a racy 
style. 
AcERBus, harshly sour (L.) Hence, 
Acerbf having a harsh taste like 
that of unripe miit 

KoTV. — ^In the aeerh taste sonmess is mingled 
with aatringency. 

Exacerbaiej lit. To render more 



harsh to the taste. Hence, jPt^. To 
render more severe. Physicians 
speak of the exacerbation of the 
symptoms of a disease. 

Saline, having the qualities of salt 
(L. saly salt) 

Brackish, slightly impregnated 
with salt ; as, brackish water. 

Stale, having lost its life, spirit, 
or flavor from being long kept; as 
stale beer; stale bread. In a Jig. 
sense, we speak of stale news ; a stale 
remark. 

'J'o Taint is to affect meat with the 
taste which indicates incipient putre- 
faction. Fig. To corrupt with vicious 
principles. 

Spices are vegetable productions 
of an agreeable, pungent taste, which 
are used to improve the flavor of 
food. Hence, 

Spicy, having the taste of the 
spices. Fig. Abounding in pungent 
wit, as a spicy discourse. 

To Season is to render food pala- 
table by means of salt or the spices. 

Condiments are substances used 
either in seasoning, or in preserving 
articles of food. Salt, tne spices, 
vinegar, mustard, eta, are condi- 
ments. (L. condio, to season, or pre- 
serve.) 
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OF ODOES. 



An Odor, Smell, or Soent is a 
quality in matter that affects the 
sensibility of the olfactory nerves. 

KoTE. — Thongh those terms are commonly 
regarded as synonymous, yet they exhibit the 
idea which they represent under different as- 
pects. Odor is from the Greek ozo^ to exhale^ or 
send forth particles of matter capable of affect- 
ing the sense of smelling. The term amell has 
a reference to the action of the nodtrils in inhal- 
ing or snuflBng up those particles, to inhale or 
0Huff ftp, being the primary meaning of to muHI. 
The term seen/, is from the Latin $entiOi to per- 
ceive, and therefore refers to the perception of 
the odorous properties of the roatt(;r that has 
bevQ inhaled. The same quality then, is an 
odor, in reference to its beinz inherent in some- 
thing that has been exhaled ; a amelU in refer- 
ence to its being inherent in something that 
has been inhalon ; and a »oent, in reference to 
the fact that the quality has affected the appro- 
priate organ of sense. 

• Fragrant, having a sweet scent 



Redolent, diffusing a sweet scent 
(L. re, again, and oleo{ to emit a 
scent) 

A Perfume is a sweet scent 

Strong, affecting the sense of 
smell unpleasantly. 

Musty, having the smell caused 
by moldiness. 

Ranceo, to be strong scented. (L.) 
Hence, 

Rancid, having the smell or taste 
of old butter or oil. 

Bancescent, beginning to become 
rancid. 

Bank, having a strong and offen- 
sive odor. Spoken of the smell of 
certain plants and animals. Garlic 
and goats emit a rank odor. 



POROSITY — EARITY — DENSITY. 
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A Fetor, Stench, or Stink is a 
strong and disgusting smell 

■Note — Stettok is a stronger term than feinr. 
We can apeak, of a fetor of the hreath. Certain 
aoctnnalations of filth produce a horrid aleuch. 



The terra Mtini indnaes erery degree of the dis- 
gusting smell. 

Fetidj having a disgosting soeni 
(L. foeieoj to stink.) 



OF THE MECHANICAL PEOPERTIES OF MATTER. 



1. Poroniy. 

PORES are very small vacant 
spaces between the particles of a 
body. 

Porous^ abounding in pores. 

Porosity or PoroiLsness is the qual- 
ity of abounding in pores. 

Note 1. — All bodies are supposed to be more 
or less porous. 

Note 2. — In light bodies the pores are sap- 
4>08ed to bo large and numerous, while in heavy 
bodies they are supported to be few and small. 

Note 3. — Sir Isaac Newton conjectured that 
if the matter of the whole earth were so com- 
pressed as to be absolutely without pores, it 
might possibly be contained within the space of 
a cubic inch. 

2. Of the Cellular Structure. 

CELLS are small cavities larger 
than pores. 

Cellular^ abounding in cells. 

Spongy substances are such as 
abound in cells, and are at the same 
time soft, pliable, and elastic, like the 
substance called sponge. 

3. Of Rarity. 

HARE bodies are such as have 
numerous and large interstices be- 
tween their atoms. Water is nine- 
teen times lighter than gold, and is, 
consequently, nineteen times rarer. 
}£ Dense. 

Karitt is the condition of being 
rare. ^Density. 

To Rarefy is to render lighter by 
driving the atoms of bodies farther 
apart Heat rarefies air. XCondense. 

Rarefaction is the act of render- 
ing a substance lighter by driving 
the atoms further apart (L. fado 
[factum]^ to make) XCondensation. 

Thin, 1. Being at the same time 
rare and fluid; as thin air; a thin 
vapor. 2. Being more than usually 
fluid from containing an excess of 
water or other liquid ; as thin molas- 
ses; ^Atn milk; thinWwA. 



Tenuity is thinness; as the tenuity 
of the air in the upper regions of 
the atmosphere; the tenuity of the 
blood. (L. tenuis^ thin.) 

To Attenuate is to make thin. 

An Attenuant is a medicine that 
thins the fluids. 

4. Of Density. 

DENSE bodies are those in which 
the pores are few and small, or in 
whicn the atoms are not separated 
by large intervals. Water is 11,000 
times denser than hvdrogen gas. 
Platinum, the heaviest of the metals, is 
21} times <fen«er than water. XR^^^* 

Density is the condition of a body 
in relation to the closeness or re- 
moteness of its particles or atoms. 
Hydrogen is a substance of little 
density. Platinum is a substance of 
great density. XRarity. 

To Condense is to bring the parti' 
cles or atoms of a body more closely 
together. X Rarefy. 

5. To Stick. 

To STICK. When portions of 
matter in contact require some force 
to separate them they are said to 
stick. 

Sticky, having the quality of 
sticking, as tar or glue. 

Glutinous, having the sticky qual- 
ity of glue. (L. gluten, gl'ie) 

Viscid, being at the same time both 
semi-fluid and sticky, like the white 
of an egg. (L. viscus, birdlime, a 
sticky preparation spread over the 
branches of trees for the purpose of 
catching birds.) 

Viscidity is the quality of being at 
the same time both semi-fluid and 
sticky. 

Viscous, soft and sticky like cer- 
tain gams. 






«MoiiijE sshed Ib one aiMB lij !■<■ 
Ciwn-efe, nailed in d^ mut br 



«/wM, b> clOlIf Witil MIJ TWCid BUfj 

IJMutu [A«#un>J, b) itivk, (I., 

(iiMre, to atkic tcc9di«r, (a-^, v,- 

(Jiihe»Um, tlui ftet of tUclung t^^ 

(hhertnt, Ufnktnj; bifCKtber; i.^. r/i- 
An-«M^ parti. Fig., dulj coDoe^fi'l; 
iw, a tokertnl AW.tiuma. 

(AihtHve, ttpilltig to unite mutti^r 
In nimmm; m aihe»ive attraction. 

Adhere, to Ktick Ui. (ad, tn.) 

AilheiUm, tlie act of itlcklug to. 

Adhtenl onn vrlio iticks to anoOicr 
u u fdlliiwer of the furtuniia or nj^n- 
lonii of tlie iMHon to frhom he ad- 

Jnhere, to exlut (or atiok) in lom':- 
tliiriK aUo. Colon {nkere in cloth. 
A ilnrt inherti in tho flunh, 

Jnk»rent, oxlitluy In any thing lu a 
iiHtunil i)f(>iiiirtj', Thn jyiwer iif a^ 
triuitln|[ Iron in inhertnt in the mn^^- 
ntiL 

To Cui«n It to itiolt, 01 (lu8t, 
luuil, (iti). Hlinko olT tlio duat tliui. 
elmvttK untn ^our foot 

ToUoAi.KMiH ii tohoooineunitoil ]i\ 
■iHiiitaniHiuii ooliu«!oa. LitT^io hall- 
■lunoM ■iimutlmui oonaint of amnlUH- 
unni (hat hnvi' eoaUicmi Two Uru|it< 
uf WAtar brouitlit iu oontaut cvale/'-e 
itnil fiiriu a ■liiule drop. 
• C1itll««Mitnl 1* tlia not uf apoiitu- 
utHiu* mihvaluu. 

UM/ff(uH 1m, 1. Tho union of soj)- 
ftntw iHidttm In onu ntaM li; apiiatii 
nwiu* Mtlmalon, U. A union uf i»v 
IUIohI ur oiliur |uirtii'«. 

(^HiMiiii [crvfuMt], to grow. (L) 
Utiiioa, 

M, tho procMi of bo- 



L The proecsa of be- 
anited in a solid mau bj the . 
■pontaseoua eohenon of naaJl par- 
tii^Iea. 2. A Folid maaa formed br 
the apODtaneona eoheeiiMi of upaiaU 
parti clei. 

AeertWm, tb« proe«sa by which 
partlclea onite themselves exten^ly 
to a solid masa. (ad, to.) 

fiuftKi, a ball of yam. (L.) 

fiuuiBBo [glomtraivm], to wind 
into a ball (L.) Hence, 

Cbn^fonttrole, gatber«d into a 

Conglomerate Boekt are composed 
of pebbles cemented by mineial 

To Cbvbst is to ontto solid bodies 
by interposing a sofl BobBtance, 
which, on hardening, holds the 
bodiea together by the force of 
cohesion. Mortar is a kind of ct- 

To Weld is to nnite pieces of iton 

br first softening thera by heat, and 

1 beating them togetlier with a 



6. Of Hardntti. 

ITARD bodies are those whose 

E articles cohere so firmly aa not to 
e enaily diaplaced by pressure. 

DnRUfl, hard. (L.) Hence, 

Indurate, to burden. 

Obdurate, hnrdened in wicked- 
no»B, 08 nn obdurate sinner; an ob- 
iunite henrt. 

Dure, or Endure, to laatj because 
hnrdnesB is a quality that renders 
things lasting. 

7. OfSoflne,,. ■ 
SOFT bodies are, 1. Thsse whose 

form may be readily changed by 
proBSuro, aa putty or dough. 2. 
^uoh aa admit of being easily ou^ 



WALLBABIHTT — DUCTILnT — PLKXIBILITT. 



Mollis, end (h.) Hence, 
Motlijtf,!. Toson«ii. 2. Tonolteii 
witb poultices, etc., fnr tlie parposi! 
of alUjing pain or irritation; m, to . 
twllify A wound with oil 3. Taj 
tlppease; as to mollify a person who 
is in a sullen or angry mood. 

EmolHe}il, poHBcasini; the property 
of softenin;:. A poultice is bji emol- 
lient application. 



7. Of 

TENACITY is the force with which 
the parts of a solid body cohere, 
(L Unto, to hold.) 



Tenaeiou*, 1. Cohering with great 
force. 2. Sticky. Tar is a tena- 
eiout substance. 

8. Of Briitleuait. 

BRITTLE bodies are such an are 
easily broken, as glass, queeoeware, 



Bcily. 



IT or bud bi 



Friable bodies are each as are 
easily reduced to grains or powder, 
aa sandelone, loaf augar, elo. 

looBB teKture» the piirtB beio; held lOfCtbflT bj 

a Of ElasiiH^. 

ELASTIC bodiea are such as have 
an inherent power of re cove ring 
their former fignre after any external 
preesBra which has changed that I 
figure has been removed. Whale- 1 
bone, Indian rubber, and air, are re- 
markable for their elaatie properties. ' 

Elasticity is the property which 
causes a body to resume its natural 
shape after having been pressed, 
stretched, or twisted. 

Spsinot, elastic (From spring, to 
rebonnd, or fly back. 

Bpringintit is elasticity. 
10. Of MalUabilily. 

UAUjEABLE substances are sach 
as are snsceptible of extension under 
the hammer. (L. maiUut, a luun- 
mer.) 



Malleability is the quality which 
rcnJurs bodies susceptible of exten- 
ion uodcr the hammer. 

1 1 Of DueHlity. 
DUCTILE BubstanceR are such as 
re flUMi'ptiblo of being drawn into 
fire ur threads. L. duco \ductunt\, 



DacliUlij is the quality which ren- 
dcrii bodies susceptible of being drawn 
into wire oc thread. 

12. Of Flexibility. 
FLEXlllLE substances are sQch as 
are cepuble of being bent without 
brenlcin^ L. JUcto [JUxum\, to 



FlexihiUiy is capability of being 

Flexik, very easily beni A slen- 
der twi^ hjlexile. 

Pliant 01 Pliable. — 1. Easily bent, 
as a slender twig 2. Easily folded, 
us soft leather or cloth. 3. Easily 
molded, as wax. Fiff. Readily yield- 
ido; (11 the «U1 of Others. - 

P/iaiicy ,r PUahililif is easiness to 
be bent Fig. Readiness to yield 
to the will of others. 

Lit;BKE. 1. Easily bent; as, a limber 
rod, 2. I'erfectly pliant; as, a Urn- 
Icr i.\'i. i. Moving freely; as. a 
feiifr joint. 4. Relaxed In fwnt- 
ing, the tni;Bclea become limber. 

LiTHB, lliat may be easily bent; as 
a Hl/ie twij; the lithe proboscis of 

SviTi.K, easily bent; as, a lupple 
rod ; a supple joinL Fig. Bending 
to (he huLi*r of others. 

Flabbv, being soft and of a loose 
texture: as. flabby iteeh. 

Flaccid, yielding to presanre for 
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STIFFNESS — TOUGHNESS — FLUIDITY — TO BREAK. 



want of firmness and stiffness ; as^ a 
flaccid muscle. 

13. Of Stiffness. 

STIFF bodies are such as are not 
easily bent. Fig. Wanting in those 
graces which depend upon a perfect 
flexibility of the various joints of the 
body; as, stiff m&nners. 

RiGEo, to be stiff. (L.) Hence, 

Rigid, stiff. Fig. Not bending 
(or yielding) in the way of kindness 
or indulgence; as, a rigid master; 
a rigid rule ; rigid justice. 

Rigor ^ stiffness. (Not used b 
recent writers in the literal sense. 
Fig. The unbending strictness o 
fixed rules. Courts of Equity relax 
the rigor of the common law. 

14. Of Toughness, 
TOUGH bodies are such as are not 



easily torn asunder. Hickory is a 
tough wood. The gristly portions of 
meat are tough. 

Tender, free from toughness; a«, 
tender meat 

15. Of Fluidity. 

A FLUID is a substance whose 
particles move freely among them- 
selves. (L. fluo^ to flow.) 

Note. — Fluids are of two classes, namely: 
liquids, such as water, oil, etc. ; and gases, 
which resemble air in their form. 

Liquids are fluids which possess 

but little elasticity, and are but 

slightly compressible. 

Note. — In liquids a slight degree of cohesioBi 
exists between the particles. 

Gases are fluids, air-like in form, 
compressible, and permanently elas- 
tic. 

Note. — The gases are entirely destitute of 
cohesive attraction. 



OF THE VAEIOUS MODES OP OVERCOMING THE 

FORCE OF COHESION. 



1. To Break, 

To BREAK is to separate the 
parts of a solid body by pressure, or 
Dy a sudden blow. 

A Breach is, 1. A broken place ; 
as, a breach in a wall. 2. An act 
of breaking ; as, a breach of the peace ; 
a breach of good manners. (From 
break.) 

Franco [Jracium]j to break (L.) 
Hence, 

Fracture^ a breaking ; as, the frac- 
ture of a bone. 

Fraction, a broken number ; as, |. 

Fragment^ a piece broken from a 
mass. 

Fragile^ easily broken. Thin glass 
is fragile. 

Frailj not adapted to withstand 
violence ; as, a frail bark ; a frail 
human body. (Contraction of fror 
gile.) 

Infringe^ to break ; as, to infringe 
a contract or law. We should not 
infringe upon the rights of others. 

Frangible^ that may be broken. 

Infrangible^ that can not be broken. 



To Snap is to break with a short 
and sudden fracture, as a dry and 
brittle stick. 

To Crack is slightly and partially 
to separate the parts of a sond body. 

A Cra^k is a slight and partial 
separation of the parts of a solid 
body. 

A Crevice is an opening formed 
by the separation of the parts of a 
solid body; as, a crevice in a wall. 

A Crevass^ is a breach formed by 
the breaking of the water through 
the levees on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi. (Fr., cr^er^ to split) 

A Chink is a long, narrow opening 
in a wall, either existing in the ori- 
ginal construction, or formed by the 
shrinking of the parts. 

To Shatter is, by sudden violence, 

Eartially to separate the parts of a 
rittle solid by crevices running in 
various directions. 

To Shiver is to separate into small 
fragments or splinters. Lightning 
sometimes shivers a large tree. 
To Crush is to break into small 
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fragments, either by pressure or by 
beating. 

A CRmiB is a small portion of a 
friable solid. 

To Crumble is, 1. To break into 
crumbs. 2. To separate spontaneous- 
ly into crumbs or small pieces. 

CoNTERO [contriium^j to crush. 
(L.) Hence, 

Contrite, broken or crushed in a 
moral sense; as, a contrite heart; 
that is, a heart broken by sorrow for 
sin. 

Contrition, a state of broken- 
heartedness on account of sins com- 
mitted. 

To Pulverize is to reduce to pow- 
der. (L., pulvis, dust) 

To Grind is to reduce to small 
particles by friction. 

To Triturate is to reduce to a fine 
powder by continued friction. 

NoTK. — ^The apothecary trUwraliu sabetacoes in 
a mortar. 

To Levigate is to reduce by grind- 
ing or trituration to an impalpable 
or smooth powder. (L., Icevis, 
smooth.) 

To Burst is to break by a force 
acting from within in an outward 
direction, as by the force of gun- 
powder or steam. 

KuMPO [ruptum], to break or burst 
(L.) Hence, 

Rupture, a breaking or bursting; 
as, the rupture of a string ; the rup- 
ture of a bloodvessel; a rupture of 
the skin. Fig. A breach of peace 
or concord between individuaJs or 
nations. 

Disruption, 1. The act of breaking 
asunder. 2. A breach, {dis, asun- 
der.) 

Abrupt, lit, broken short off. 
Hence, 1. Steep ; as, an abrupt pre- 
cipica 2. Broten by sudden transi- 
tions; as, an abrupt style. 3. Sud- 
den, or without notice to prepare 
the mind for the event ; as, an 
abrupt entrance; an abrupt depart- 
ure, {abj off.) 

NoTK. — ^The expression, an abnmt precipice, 
eonvoys the idea that the rocks had once ex- 
tended further, bat had been broken off by some 
convulsion of nature. In the case of an obrujpt 



departure, the continuance of the person's staj 
is suddenly and unexpectedly broken off* 

2. To Split. 

To SPLIT is, 1. To separate a 
solid body lengthwise ; as, to split a 
bar of iron. 2. To separate a fibrous 
body in the direction of the fibres; 
as, to split a log of wood. 3. To 
separate, as a crystal, in the direc- 
tion of the natural cleavage. 4. To 
separate a mass, as a rock, in any 
direction. 

To Cleave is to split. 

A Cleft is a vacant space formed 
by the splitting apart of a solid mass; 
as, a cleft in a rock. 

Cleavage is the capability observed 
in crystals to undergo mechanical 
division in certain fixed directions. 

To Rive is to split; as, to rive 
shingles. The oak was riven by the 
lightning. 

FixDO [Jissum], to split (L.) 
Hence, 

Fissile, that may be split 

Fissility, capability of being split 

Fissure, a cleft ; as, a fissure in a 
rock. 

3. To Tear. 

To TEAR is to separate the parts 
of a tenacious body by pulling or 
other violence. 

Tatters are parts of a garment 
partially separated by tearing. 

To Lacerate is to tear, as the skin 
or flesh. In a fig. sense we speak of 
the laceration of the heart. 

To Rend is to separate the parts 
of a body either by tearing or burst- 
ing. A garment may be rent, A 
blast of gunpowder rends a rock. 

4. To Wear. 

To WEAR is to diminish the bulk 
of a body bjr removing small par- 
ticles by friction. 

To Abrade is to remove particles 
from the surface of a body by fric- 
tion. (L., ab, from; and rado, \rar 
swrn], to scrape.) 

Abrasion, the act of removing par- 
ticles from the surface of a body bj 
fnction. 
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5. To Cut. 

To CUT is to sever the parts of a 
solid body by means of an edged 
instrument. 

To Hack is to cut slightly with 
frequent blows. 

To Haggle is to cut irregularly 
and unskillfully. A boy haggles a 
stick with a dull knife. A human 
body may be haggled by repeated 
strokes of a sword. (Freq. oihack.) 

To Hew is, 1. To separate external 

Eortions by cutting; as to hew tim- 
er with an ax, for the purpose of 
forming a smooth surface. 2. To 
shape with a chisel ; as, to hew stone. 

To Hew off is to separate by cut- 
ting; as, to hew off the branches of a 
tree. 

To Hew down is to fell by cutting ; 
as, to hew down a tree. 

To Chop is, 1. To cut into pieces 
with an ax ; as, to chop wood. 2. 
To cut into small pieces, as to chop 
meat or straw. 

To Chop off is to sever with an 
ax or other heavy cutting instrument. 

A Chip is a small portion severed 
from a hard body by cutting. (From 
chop. ) 

To Chip is to cut a hard substance 
into small pieces. 

To Mince is to cut into fine pieces ; 
as, to mince meat (Fr., mince^ fine.) 

To Shave is to cut off any external 
growth close to the surface; as, to 
shave the beard; to shave the bark 
from a stick of wood. 2. To remove 
thin and ribbon-like slices from the 
surface, as a joiner does in planing 
a board. 

To Pare is to remove the outside 
or the extremities by cutting; as, to 
pare an apple ; to pare the nails. 

To Shear is to separate wool or 
hair from the skin of an animal, or 
to shorten the nap of cloth by means 
of a two-bladed instrument called a 
pair of shears. 

To Clip is to cut with shears or 
scissors ; as, to clip the hair ; to clip 
the wings. 

To Whittle is to cut off small 
pieces from a hard body with a knife. 



(From the obsolete noun whittle^ a 
knife.) 

Seco [secturri]^ to cut (L.) Hence, 

Section, 1. A part separated from 
the rest by a cutting either real or 
imaginary. The trunk of a tree may 
be divided into several sections by 
cutting it with a saw. Geographical 
lines may cut up the surface of a 
country into sections. 2. A division 
of a chapter, of a law, or of any in- 
strument of writing. 

Dissect^ to cut apart (Applied to 
the use of the knife in anatomical 
investigations.) (L. dis, apart) 

Intersect^ to cut each other mu- 
tually, as two lines which cross 
each other, {inter ^ mutually.) 

Insect^ any living creature resem- 
bling the bee or the ant in form. 

Note. — The term inject refers to the circum* 
fltaiice of the body of the creature being appar- 
entl3' cut into, and almost divided into two parts. 

SoiNDo Iscissumjj to cut (L.) 
Hence, 

Rescind, to cut off. {NTot used in 
the literal sense.) Fig. To annul or 
reverse ; as, to rescind a law, a re- 
solution, a vote, a decree, etc. 

Note. — In rescinding a resolution, etc., the 
body which passed it ciUs it off, as it were, from 
the record of their proceedings. 

Rescission^ the act 6f annulling 
or reversing, (re, off.) 

CiEDo [cae««m], to cut (L.) Hence, 

Incision^ 1. The act of cutting in. 
2. A cut A surgeon makes an in- 
cision in the flesh. 

Precipe, lily cut off at the end. 
(Not used in the lit sense.) Fig. 
Exact ; as, precise rules ; precise di- 
rections. (prcBy at the end.) 

Note. — Precise rules or directions are cut, at 
it were, to correspond to some definite measure 
of length. 

Precision^ exactness. Eclipses are 
calculated with great precision. 

PrecisenesSy a disposition to be 
exact, or the practice of being ex- 
act; as, preciseness in the distribu- 
tion of time. 

Concise, lit, closely trimmed by 
cutting. (Not used in the lit sense.) 
Fig. Pruned of all superfluous words; 
as, a concise st^le. 



TO DIG— TO PIEBOK. 



l^tASITHBR, to cut (Ft.) HbiiI 

Trench, a. ditch, (from its btii 
fomed by cutting the earth.) 

Intrench, to secure bj cutting 
tranch around. 

To Intrench on, lit, to cut inl 
Hence, Jtg. To encronch upon ; i 
(d intrench upon the rigbla of oth«i 
(h, upon.) 

Ji«fr«nc&, to cut awim that which 
it eiceisive or BUpernuouBj ai 
ntreneh ttie luiurianoo of a vine hy 
praning; to reiretieh a compoBition 
of exuberant Trords or sentences ; lo 
Tetrenek one's expenses, (re, awoT.) 
. To Cabvb is, 1. To cut into Bmull 
' pieces, as meat at table. 2. To cut 
WMd, stone, or other material into 
tome particular form. 3. To cdt 
figures or devices on hard inat«rinl4. 

ScuLPO [tculptiitn], to carvft (L.) 

Sculpture, the art of cutting or 
hewing wood or stone into the images 
of men, beasts, and other thin^ 

SetUptor, one whose occupation Is 
to carre wood or stone into imng«a. 

rAT«n [Qltpho], to sculpture or 
carve; (Gr.) Hence, 

HieroglypMe, pertaining to tlio 
CfUring of sacred characters. (Gr. 
'HfK [Afcros], sacred.) 

KoTi.— BfannliDiihla ara tlie ncnd chanctgrs 
wUch wera tjBed by the RDdaitl Egyptian prIciFTs 

diaracton iIEIL «xl8t un EKyjillmTi moDumcrilJit 

XAPAXZn [Charasso], to scrap o, 
imt, or engrave. (Gr.) Hence, 

Character. — 1. A mark made bj 
ontting or engraving. Hence, a mark 
made with a pen. 

6. lb mg. 

To Dig is to open the earth with 
a spade or other sharp instrument. 

A Ditch is a trench in the earth 
uiade bj digging. 

A Moat is a ditch in fortiScation. 



ibtn'Z, dug out of the eardi; oa, 
fotiii co^ ; fossil salt 

A Fossil, any organic siibstance 
that, having been Ions buried in the 



earth, has become penetrated ■with 
earthy or metallic particles. 

Foae, a ditch in fortification. (Fr.) 

Grabes, to dig. (Ger.) Hence 

Gmb, to dig up by the roots. 

Grave, a pit dug for the reception 
of a dead body. 

To Grave, or to Engrave, to carve 
letters, etc., on atone, or other hard 
substance. 

T. To Pierce. 

To Pierce is, 1. To enter, as a 
, ointed instrument, by BCparatiuK 
nnd pushing aside the substance of 
the body pierced. 2. To force a 
way through any thing. A bnllet 
may pierce a board. 

'i'o Stioe is to cause to enter, m 

pointed instrument. 

To Prick is to pierce slightly. 

PuKOO [punclamj, to prick. (L.) 

Puncture, 1. The act of pricking, 
2. A small hole made by pricking. 

Point, a mark made by pricking. 
See Term Point, Art Form. 

KENTEfi [Centeo], to prick. (Gr.) 
Hence, 

Center, the middle point See ths 
Term Center, Art Form. 



2T1ZI1 [Stizo], to prick. (Gr.) 
Hence, 

Instigate, to prick or incite to the 
ioing of something that is wrong. 



Aces, a needle. (L.) Hence, 
Acate, having a sharp point 



cumen, lit, the sharpness of a 
ited body. Fig. Penetration of 

Aeuminate, having a lon^, project- 
g, and highly-tapering point 
Acuminated, sharpened to ft point 
AcuLBua, [dim. of iic«3),aBting <a 
prickle. (L.) Hence, 
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Aculeate^ in Botany^ having sharp 
points. 

Dullness is opposed to the sharp- 
ness either of a point or of an edge. 

Note. — The term duU it metaphorically ap- 

f>lied to light, sound, the senses, and the intel- 
ect. A duU light, a d%M vision, and a dull Intel- 
lect are not fitted to penetrate between and to 
separate things that are very close in local posi- 
tion, or in their mutual resemblance. 

A Stino is a sharp-pointed weapon 
with which certain insects are 
armed. 

A Thorn is a sharp process from 
the woody part of a plant 

Spina, a thorn. (L.) Hence, 

SpinCy 1. A thorn. 2. A thin 
pointed spike, as in fishes. 

A Prickle is a small pointed pro- 
cess growing from the bark only. 



A Brier is a plant covered with 
prickles. 

A GrOAD is a pointed instrament 
used in driving oxen. 

To Goad is, 1. To drive with^ a 
goad. Hence 2, and fig. To excite 
to action by something pungent 

A Spur is, 1. A spinous projection 
on a cock's leg. 2. An instrument 
having a little wheel with sharp 
points, worn on horsemen's heels, to 
prick the horses for hastening their 
pace. 

Stimulus, a goad or spur. (L.) 
Hence, 

Stimulus, 1. Something that ex- 
cites or rouses to action. 2. In 
Medicine, any thing that produces a 
quickly diffused or transient increase 
of the vital energy. — Webster, 



MECHANICAL ACTION AFFECTING SOLID BODIES 
OTHERWISE THAN BY SEPARATING THEIR PARTS. 



1. To Stretch. 

To STRETCH is, 1. To increase 
the lencrth or breadth of an elastic 
or yielding body by drawing. 2. To 
render straight by drawing; as, to 
stretch a cord. 

To Strain is to subject a body to 
a force tending to draw the parts 
asunder. 

Tight, strained ; as, a tight rope. 

Tendo [^tensum and tentumjj to 
stretch or strain. (L.) Hence, 

Tense, tightly stretched or strained. 

Tension, 1. The act of straining. 
2. The condition of being stretched 
or strained. 

Intend, lit, to stretch or strain to- 
ward, as an archer does in bending 
his bow and taking aim. Hence, To 
stretch the mind, and direct its aim 
toward some object (In, toward.) 

Intense, tit., tightly strained. Hence, 
Extreme in degree ; as, intense heat ; 
intense cold; intense suffering. 

Extetidy to stretch out in length. 
(Ex, out) 

Contend, lit, to strain together. 
Hence, 1. To strain one's muscles in 



a struggle with another, as in wrest- 
ling. 2. To try one's strength with 
another in any way whatever, whether 
with the hands, with weapons, or 
with words. ( Con, together. ) 

Attend, lit, to stretch or bend to. 
Hence, To direct the thoughts to some 
particular object or business. (Ad, 
to or toward.) 

Pretend, lit., to stretch or hold be- 
fore for the purpose of 'concealing the 
object behind. Hence, To hold out 
a false appearance. (Pros, before.) 

Ostensible, held up to the view or 
apprehension of others instead of 
something that is kept out. of sight 
The ostensible reason or motive for a 
measure may bo very different from 
the real one. ( Ob, before. ) — Webster. 

Distend, to stretch asunder, as the 
sides of a sack-like body, by filling 
the cavity. (Dis, asunder.) 

Portend, to hold forth an approach- 
ing event by foregoing signs and 
tokens. {Por for pro, beforehand.) 

2. To Bind Fight. 
Stbin(;o [strictum], to compress 
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closely by drawing a cord around. 
Also, to strain. Hence, 

Stringent, lit., binding closely. 
Hence, Very rigorous or exact; as, 
stringent rules. 

Strict, lit, tightly drawn. Hence, 
Severe or rigorous; as, strict disci- 
pline. 

Stricture, 1. A morbid contraction 
of any of the passages of the body, 

§ resenting the appearance of being 
rawn together by passing a string 
around. 2. A criticism. 

Constringe or Constrict, to strain 
into a narrow compass, as if by a 
cord drawn around. (C5?n, together.) 

Constriction, the act of straining 
into a narrow compass. 

Constrain, to constrict or cramp 
the freedom of the will. 

Restrain, lit, to bind back. Hence, 
To check 

Restrict, lit, to bind back. Hence, 
To confine within bounds. 

Astringe, to cause parts to draw to- 
gether. {Ad, together.) 

Astringent, a medicine that has the 
property of causing the soft parts of 
the livmg system to draw together, 
as alum, oak bark, etc. 

Distrain, lit, to separate by a 
forcible straining. Hence, To seize 
for debt ; as, to distrain goods. (Di, 
asunder.) 

District, a tract of country strained 
apart, or separated from the region 
to which it belongs. 

Distress, a figurative straining or 
pulling asunder that is painful either 
to the body or to the mmd. 

3. To Loosen. 

LOOSE, not stretched or strained. 

Lax, loose. XTense. 

Relax, to loosen. 

Relaxation, 1. The act of rendering 
loose or limber; as, a relaxation of 
the muscles. 2. An unbending of the 
mind from business. 

Slack, loose ; as, a slack rope. 

4. To Twist 

To TWIST is either to turn an 
oblong and tenacious body at one 
end while the other remains fixed; 



or to turn both ends at the same 
time in contrary directions. 

To Twine is, 1. To twist two threads 
or cords together. 2. To wind, as the 
tendril of a plant, around spme object 

Twine is a strong kind of thread 
composed of two or more smaller* 
threads twisted together. 

To Wring is to twist and strain 
with violence ; as, to taring clothes. 

Wrong, lit, wrung, or twisted from 
its proper shape. Hence, Not as it 
should be, whether physically or 
morally. (From toring.) 

To Writhe is to twist; as, to 
writhe the mouth ; to writhe the body. 

To Wreathe is to twist or weave to- 
gether ; as to wreathe a garland of 
flowers. 

A Wreath is something twisted or 
curled; as, a wreath of flowers; a 
wreath of smoke. 

Wry, twisted to one side ; as, a wry 
mouth. 

To Wrest is, 1. To force from by 
violent wringing. 2. To twist from 
the natural meaning; as, to wrest the 
Scriptures. 

To Wrench is to turn or twist with 
great violence a body that is free at 
one end and fixed at the other, by 
applying a force to the free end. 

Note. — I may speak either of tcreaiing or 
wrenching a sword fh)in the hand uf another, bnt 
to ivrench implies greater violence than to wrest. 

To Squirm is to twist the body like 
a worm. 

Torqueo [tortum], to twist (L.) 
Hence, 

Torture, lit, the act of twisting. 
Hence, Extreme pain, like that caused 
by twisting the limbs by an engine 
designed for that purpose. 

Torment, (L., tormentum,^ lit, an 
engine of torture. Hence, pam caused 
by such an engine. Hence, 1. Severe 
and lasting pain, however caused. 
2. Any excessive or unendurable 
annoyance. 

Tortile, twisted ; as, a tortile awn. 

Torsion, the act of twisting. 

Tortuous, L Twisted; as a torit,,' 
ous leaf 2. Pursuing an extremely 
winding course; as, a Uyrtuous stream. 

Contort, 1. To twist together; an, 
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a contorted coral. 2. To writhe; as, 
to contort the muscles of the face. 

Distort, to twist out of its natural 
shape, (dis, out of) 

Extort, 1. To draw from by violence 
or threats. A confession of guilt 
may be extorted by the rack. 2. To 
Vrench money, etc., from the hands 
of a person by taking advantage of 
his necessities. (6x, from.) 

5. To Fold. 

To FOLD is to bend any flexible 
substance over upon itself 

To Plait is to double into small 
folds. 

Plica, a fold; and 

Plico lplicatum]j to fold. (L.) 
Hence, 

P/y, a fold; as, a ply in a gar- 
ment 

To Ply, 1. To fold. Hence, 2. To 
fold partially; that is, to bend; as, 
to ply an oar. But to bend an oar 
requires exertion. Hence, 3. To ply 
is used in the sense of to practice 
dilip;ently; as, to ply one's labors. 

Plicate^ folded ; as, a plicate leaf 

Simple^ lit.^ without folds. Hence, 
1. Consisting of one thin^; as, a 
simple substance. 2. Consisting of 
but few parts ; as, a simple machine. 

Double^ twofold. (L. duplex^ from 
duo, two ; and plex^ folded.) 

Duplicate^ double. 

Duplicity y lit^ the state of being 
twofold. Hence, double dealing, or 
deceit 

Triple or TrehlCj threefold. (L. 
triplex.) 

Triplicate, threefold; as, a tripli- 
cate ratio. 

Multiply, lity to fold many times. 
Hence, to increase, (lumulti, many.) 

Implicate, lit, to fold in. Hence, 
to prove a person to have been con- 
nected with another in the commis- 
sion of a crime, (tm for in, in.) 

Imply, lit, to infold. Hence, to 
infold or involve a meaning which 
is not expressed in words. 

Implicit, 1. Implied ; as, an impli- 
cit contract 2. Trusting without 
reserve or examination; as implicit 



obedience, that is an obedience which 
accomodates itself with unresisting 
pliability to the commands of a su- 
perior. 

Implication, 1. The act of infold- 
ing. 2. The infolding or entangle- 
ment of oneperson, in the guilt of an- 
other. 3. Tne infolding of a mean- 
ing which is not directly expressed. 

Explicate, lit, to unfold. Hence, to 
unfold the meaning or sense, {ex, un.) 

Explicit, lit, unfolded. Hence, 
not implied, but plainly expressed in 
words; as, an explicit agreement 

Complex, lit, folded together. 
Hence, consisting of many parts. 
X Simple. 

Complicate, lit, to fold one thing 
with another. Hence, to entangle 
one with another; as, complicated 
circumstances; a disease complicated 
with other diseases. 

Complice or Accomplice, one who 
is united or folded together with an- 
other in an ill design. 

Complicity, the condition of being 
connected with another in the com- 
mission of a crime, (con, together.) 

Apply, 1. To fold or press to; as, 
to apply a plaster to the skin. 2. To 
fold or press to in a Jig, sense; as 
to apply money to some particular 
object; to apply one's self to busi- 
ness. 3. To have recourse to by re- 
quest; as, to apply (one's self) to 
another for aid. 

Note. — The term ax^lt/ conveys the idea that 
the applicant is influeuced by a sodso of his no- 
cessities to bring himself into a close contact 
with the person to nrhom the applicaHon is made, 
{ad, to.) 

Display, lit, to unfold. Hence, 
to spread out for the purpose of ex- 
hibition, (dis, asunder.) 

Reply, lit, to fold back. Hence, 
to answer. 

Replication, a reply. 

6. To Wrap. 

To WRAP is to cover by surround- 
ing with a cloth, etc. 

To Lap is to wrap, as with the folds 
of a garment 

To Wind is to wrap with succes- 



TO STRIKS. 
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fliye turns of the wrapper; as, to 
wind in a sheet 

To Roll is to wrap round on it- 
self; aa, to roll a piece of cloth. 

Volvo [volutunij^ to wrap or roll 
(L.) Hence, 

Involve^ lily to roll up in a wrap- 
per. (Not used in the lit. sense.) In 
B>Jig. sense, we n>eak of a persoifs 
being involved in dust, in darkness, in 
a difficulty, etc. (in, in.) ^ Evolve. 

Involution, the act of wrapping 
up. )£ Evolution. 

Evolve, to unfold or unwrap, (e, 
un, or out) X Involva 

Evolution, the act of unrolling, or 
unfolding. X Involution. 

Convolve, to roll together, {con, 
together.) 

Circumvolution, the act of rolling 
round, {circum, around.) 

7. To Stnke. 

To STRIKE is to come into sudden 
contact with another body, as when a 
ship strikes against a rock. 2. To 
cause one body to come into sudden 
contact with another; as, to strike 
with a club. 

A Stroke is an act of striking. 

To Smttb is to strike ; as, to smite 
with the hand, with a rod, with a 
stone. 

A Spat is a light and quick stroke. 

A Blow is a heavy stroke. 

To Hit is, 1. To strike ; as, to hit 
with a stone; to hit against 2. To 
strike or reach the intended point; 
as, to hit a mark Hence, fig. To 
succeed. 

And millions miss for one that hit$. — Swi/L 

To Dab is to strike gently with 
the hand. 

To Tap is to strike slightly with 
something small 

To Rap is to strike with a quick, 
sharp blow. 

To Knock is to strike with some- 
thing thick or heavy; as to knock 
with a club; to knock against; to 
knock down. 

To Beat is to strike with repeated 
blows. 



To Batter is to disfigure and 
bruise by beating. 

Batter, in cookery, is a mixture of 
several ingredients, as flour, eggs, salt, 
etc., beaten together in some liquid. 

A Battle is a mutual heating be- 
tween parties arranged against each 
other. (Fr. battre, to beat) 

To THLTtfP is to beat with dull, 
heavy blows. 

To Pou>T) is to strike with heavy 
and repeated blows. 

To Hammer is, 1. To beat with a 
hammer. 2. To work in the mind; 
as to hammer out a scheme. 

To Maul is, 1. To beat with a 
mauL Hence, 2. To wound in a 
coarse manner by beating. 

To Clash is, 1. To strike against 
each other; as, clashing arms. 
Hence, 2. To interfere; as, clashing 
interests. 

To Dash is to strike violently 
against 

To Fillip is to strike with the 
nail of the finger, first placed against 
the ball of the thumb, and then 
forced from that position with a sud- 
den spring. 

To Slap is to strike with the open 
hand or something broad. 

To Spaxk is to strike on the 
breech with the open hand. 

To Slam is to strike with force and 
violence ; as, to slam a door. 

Percutio [percussum'], to strike, 
(li.) Hence, 

Percussion, the act of striking one 
body against another with some 
violence. • 

Fligo [fiicturn], to dash against 
the ground. (L.) Hence, 

Afflict, lit, to dash against the 
ground. Hence, to cause pain either 
of body or mind, {ad, against) 

To Qmjlict^, lit., to strike together. 
Hence, to come in collision in B,Jig. 
sense; as conflicting interests; conr 
flicting claims, {con, together.) 

A Confflict, a collision between op- 
posing parties of men; that is, • 
battle. 

L.ED0 or Lhx) [Ictsum or lisum'jf 
to strike. (L.) Hence, 
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Collision^ a striking together, 
(co 71, together.) 

Elision^ a striking out; as, the 
elision of a letter from a word. 

8. To Press, 

To PRESS is to act with a steady 
force against a surface that offers 
resistance. 

To Depress is to press downward, 
either in a lit. or Jig. sense; as, to 
depress the end of a lever; to depress 
the spirits, {de^ downward.) 

Depression, 1. The act of pressing 
down. 2. The condition of being 
depressed; as, a depression of the 
spirits. 3. A low place ; as, a de- 
pression in the surface of a plain. 

To Oppress is to press down as if 
with a heavy weight or burden. 
Used only in &Jig. sense; as, tyran- 
nical rulers oppress their subjects. 
(o6, down.) 

To Repress is to press back ; as, to 
repress the risings of discontent, 
(rtf, back.) 

To Suppress is, 1. To press under, 
or prevent from manifesting itself; 
as, to suppress a sigh or a smile. 
2. To press down and crush; as, to 
suppress a rebellion, (sub, under.) 

To Express is to press out; as, to 
express the mice of grapes ; to ex- 
press one's thoughts in the form of 
words, (ex, out J 

To Compress is to press together, 
and thus reduce in bulk, (con^ to- 
gether. ) 

To Squeeze is to press closely be- 
tween, two bodies, or betHreen two 
different parts of the same body. 
An orange may be squeezed between 
the fingers. 

To Jam is to press a number of 
bodies, or the different parts of the 
same body closely together. 

9. To Join. 

To JOIN is to cause bodies to take 
a permanent hold on each other, 
either directly, or through the medi- 
um of a third body. >£ Separate. 

To Conjoin is to join together. 
{con^ together.) }£ Disjoin. 



To Disjoin is to separate. (<f{«, 
asunder.) X Conjoin. 

To Rejoin is, 1. To join again. 
2. To meet others again ; as, to rejoin 
one's friends. 3. To reply, (re, 
again.) 

A Rejoinder is a reply. 

To Subjoin is tojoin or add at the 
efid. (sub J at the Ind.) 

To Enjoin is litj to join upon. 
Hence, to direct with urgency ; as, to 
enjoin upon any one the performance 
of some act, service, or duty, (en, 
upon.) 

To Adjoin is lif.j to join to. 
Hence, to lie contiguous to. (od, to.) 

JuNGO Ijuncium^j to join. (L.) 
Hence, 

Junction^ a joining. 

Juncture, 1. The hne at which two 
things are joined together. 2. A 
critical point of time. See Conjunc- 
ture. 

Conjunction, 1. The state of being 
joined together. 2. A part of speech 
used to connect words and sentences. 
{con, together.) 

Conjuncture, 1. A combination of 
circumstances or events; as, an un- 
happy conjuncture of affairs. HencC; 
2. A critical time. 

Adjunct, something joined or added 
to another, but not essentially a part 
of it. {ad, to.) 

Disjunctive, serving to disjoin or 
separate; as, a disjunctive conjunc- 
tion, {dis, asunder.) X Conjunctive. 

To Attach is, 1. To cause one 
thing to adhere to another. 2. To 
cause the affections to cleave to an 
object 3. To connect with ; as, to at- 
tach an idea to a word, {ad, to, and 
the root of tack, to fasten. ) X Detach. 

To Detach is, 1. To separate; as, 
to detach a fragment from a rock. 
2. To separate a body of soldiers from 
the main army and send them on an 
expedition, [de, from.) X Attach. 

10. To Bind. 

To BIND is, 1. To confine with a 
cord or any thing that is flexible. 
2. To hold, as it were by a cord, to 
the performance of some act or duty. 
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A Band is 1. That which binds 
2b A company of persons bound to- 
gether by the ties of some common 
interest or feeling; as, a band of rob- 
bers; a &aiu2 of brothers. 3. A com- 
pany of soldiers bound by the ties of 
obedience to the same officer. (From 
bind.) 

A Bandage is a flat, oblong, flexible 
body used in binding. 

Boundj 1. Confined by a cord. 
2. Held by legal or moral ties to the 
performance of some act or duty. 

Boundenj fastened upon us by the 
bands of moral obligation; as, a 
bounden duty. 

A Bound is that' which binds or 
limits an area or space; as, the 
bounds of a county. 

A Boundary is a geographical 
bound; as, the boundaries of a king- 
dom. 

Bond, bound by the cords of servi- 
tude. X Free. 

A Bond is something that unites by 
binding ; as, the bonds of friendship. 

A PiLLET is a narrow bandage 
placed around the head for confining 
the hair. 

A Swath is a long bandage with 
which the limbs and bodies of new- 
bom in&.nts were formerly wrapped, 
or with which a surgeon wraps a 
broken limb. 

To Swathe is to wrap with a swath. 

To Swaddle is to wrap with swath- 
ing bands. 

A Swaddling-ban^j or SwaddUng- 
clothe was a band ynrapped around a 
new-born infant. 

11. To Tie. 

To TIE is to fasten with a cord. 

LiGO {ligatum']^ to tie. (L.) 
Hence, 

Ligature^ a cord, string, or thread 
used in tying. 

Ligament^ a cord that unites one 
thine or part of a thing to another. 
The bones are united by ligaments. 

League, a compact by which prin- 
ces, nations or otiier parties, bind or 
tie themselves for the promotion of 
their mutual interests. 
3 



Liege, bound to be faithful to a bo- 
perior; as, the liege men of a lord. 
The liege subjects of a prince. 

Allegiance, the ties of duty by 
which a subject is bound to be faitii- 
ful to his sovereign, (ad, to.) 

Alii/, to bind by marriage, by 
treaty, or by similarity of nature. 
(ad, to.) 

^ Allied, bound together by mar- 
riage, by treaty, or by similarity of 
nature. 

Oblige, 1. To bind either by 1^^ 
or by moral ties to the performance 
of some act or duhr. Hence, 2. To 
force or compel Hence, also, 3. To 
bind by the tie of gratitude for favors 
conferred, (ob, down.) 

Obligate, to bind one's self to the 
performance of some act. 

Necto [nezum], to tie. (L.) 
Hence, 

Connect, to tie together, (con, to- 
gether.) 

Annex, lit, to tie to. Hence, 
1. To add at the end ; as, to annex 
ciphers to a number. To unite a 
smaller thing to a greater; as, to an- 
nex a province to a kingdom. 3. To 
unite to some thing preceding as the 
main thing; as, to annex a penally to 
a prohibition* (ad, to.) 

12. To Mix. 

To MIX is to form a mass by 
bringing the particles of different 
substances in contact with each other. 

MiscEo [mixtum], to mix. (L.) 
Hence, 

Mixture, 1. The act of mixing. 2. 
A mass consisting of two or more 
different substances mixed together. 

Intermix, to mix together. 

Miscellany, a book containing a 
collection of compositions on various 
subjects. 

Miscellaneous, consisting of several 
kinds; as, a miscellaneous publica- 
tion. 

An Inobediext is a substanee 
which enters into a mixture. (Ia, 
ingredior, to enter.) 

To Mingle is to mix. 

To Blbnd is to mix so intimately 
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that the ingredients are no longer 
diBtinj^uishable. 

A Medlbt is a mixture consisting 
of a great variety of ingredients*. 

A Farrago is a mass composed of 
various materials confusedly mixed. 

To Confound is, 1. To mix differ- 
ent things so that they can not be 
distinguished. 2. To mistake one 
thing for another ; that is, to mix in 
^e mind. 3. To silence an adver- 
sary in argumentation; that is, to 
•cause such a mixing up of the ideas 
m his mind that he is deprived of the 
faculty of reply ipg. (L., couj to- 
•gether, B.ndfunao {yusum], to pour.) 

To Confuse is, 1. To mix things 
so that they can not be distin- 

fiii^ed. 2. To throw the mind into 
isorder, or to cause a mixing up of 
the ideas so that a person is at a loss 
how to speak or act. 

To JiUMBLB is to mix together in a 
confused mass. 

13. To Separate. 

To SEPARATE is to disunite. 

To Sever is to separate two bodies 
that are connected, or to separate 
>two portions of the same body. 

To Sunder is to sever. 

SoLvo [solutum]^ to untie. (L.) 
Hence, 

Solvent, any thing that converts a 
solid into a liquid by loosening the 
ties of cohesive attraction among the 
particles. Water is a solvent of com- 
mon salt Alcohol is a solvent of 
camphor. Heat is a solvent of the 
metals. 

Solve, to untie a knotty question; 
as, to solve a riddle; to solve a problem. 



Solution, 1. The process of over- 
coming cohesion by means of a liquid 
solvent 2. A quantity of any sab- 
stance whose particles have been 
separated by a liquid solvent ; as, a 
solution of salt 3. The act of unty- 
ing the knots of a problem or mys- 
tery. 

Soluble, susceptible of being acted 
on by a liquid solvent; as, salt is 
soluble in water. 

Resolve, 1. To separate by loosen- 
ing the connecting ties. 2. To untie 
the knots of a problem. 3. To untie 
the knots of a doubt. Hence, 4. To 
determine to act, in consequence of 
having succeeded in untying the 
knotty questions with which our 
minds had been perplexed in regard 
to the proper course to be pursued. 
Hence, 

Resolute, determined. 

Resolution, 1. The act of resolving; 
as, the resolution of a compound into 
its component parts ; the resolution 
of a problem; the resolution of a 
doubt 2. Determination. 

Dissolve, 1. To melt 2. To separ- 
ate the ties that hold persons to- 
gether ; as, to dissolve a partnership. 

Dissolution, 1. The act of dissolv- 
ing ; as, the dissolution of a partner- 
ship. 2. Death; because death dis- 
solves the ties which connect the soul 
with the body. 

Indissoluble, that can not be dis- 
solved; as, an indissoluble union. 

Analysis is the act of separating 
a compound or complex thing into 
its constituent elements or parts. 
(Gr., etvakuat [analyo^^ to untie.) 



OF THE MECHANICAL PROPEKTIBS OF LIQUIDS. 



1. Remarks. 

Bkmabk 1. — All liquids possess the same me- 
chanical protiorties. In regard, therefore, to 
these properties, water may bo taken as the 
representative of liquids in general. 

Remark 2. — A single drop of any liquid tends 
to assume a 8:Iobular form, as in the case of a 
drop of qnickMllver lying on a smooth surface, 
or of a drop of daw «t the point of a blade of 



grass. The cause of this tendency is the mutual 
attraction of the particles. 

Bkmabk 3. — The surface of a l>ody of any liquid 
contained in a basin, either natural or artificial, 
assumes a roundness of form corresponding to 
the general roundness of the earth. This is 
caused by the attraction of gravitation, which 
causes all the superficial particles of a body of 
water or other liquid to ari-aiige themseWos at 
equal distances from the center ^t the earth. 
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2. Temutiffnificant of the Mechanical 
Prepertita of Liquid*. 

A Dbop 18 ft email glabale of a 
liquid, formed by the mntuaJ attrac- 
tion of the particleL 

To Dnp is to fell ilowly ia the 
form of aro^ 

To Flow ih to move dowD an in- 
clined plane in obedience to the force 
of gravity, by a nlidini; of tlie par- 
ticles over each otber. 

To Ecu is to flow. 

Flco [/uiaro], to flow. (L ) 
Hence, 

Fluent, lit, flowiDg. Fig. Having- 
a ready^uof langattge; as, ajluent 

Fhteney, & ready flow of words in 
speaking. 

Flux, 1. The act of flowing. 2. 'Hio 
dysentery; thus named from thejfnic 
or diBchorge of blood with which tlic 
disease is attended. 3. Any aubslaiico 
which, being mixed with a metal or 
ore, promotes its fuiion (meltin)!) in 
a crucible or furnace. 

Conflux, lit, a flowing to^rcthi-r; 

Fig. A coming together froln (iiflLT- 
ent quarters; as, a coiylua: of jieupla 
(con, together.) 

Confiuent, meeting in their course 
■nd flowing together; as, eonfliieiU 
BtrcatuB. 

Gijifliience, a coming together of 



fiuenee of the Ohio and the Miesia- 
iippL 

tnjlux, the act of flowing into; as, 
an influx of light; an influx ol 
etrangers. X Efflux. 

Influenee, a flowing 



eijm » 



i of B 



subtle ! 
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visible emanation which change) 
nature, or conirols the actionK nl 
object npon which it operates, T 
are physical inflaenr.cB, as tlu); 
light and gravitation. There ore 
moral influences, as that of ei^impli 

Afflux, a flowing to ; as, an aflli/i 
of blood to the head, (ad, to.) 

Affluent, having the good tVmp 
of thiB life flowing in upon 



self 



1 copioi 



as, to be in affivr 

Affluence, (he condition of abund- 
ant and increasing wealth. 

Efflux, the act of flowing out; as, 

I efflux of matter from an ulcer, 
(ex. forth.) X Influi. 

Effluence, that which flows forth. 

BrirhtraiMM of briitat ttmaaa IikrU*.~ 

XUIm. 
Efflueitan (plural effluvia), the min- 
ate particles of matter that flow forth 

exhale from bodies. 



Reflux, a flowing back ; as, the re- 
flux of the tide, (re, back.) 

Hano [manafwn], to flow. (L.) 
Elence, 

Emanate, to flow forth. Liriit 
emanata from the ana (e, forth.) 

To Gcsu is to flow mely and 



iw gently i 
Water so: 



a very Btnall stream, 
times iriciclet from a crevice in a 
rock. Tears may trickle down the 

Stillo [ttillaban'], to drop or 
trickle. (L.) Hence, 

Distill, I. To drop gradnallT and 
[uietly. The evening dews dtttiU. 
I. To drew off Bpirit or any other 
volatile principle by first converting 
it into vapor through the a^enoy of 
beat, and then retmcing this vapor 
to a fluid by condensation. 

A Still is a large alembic need in 
the distillation of spirits. 

To ItitliU is, t. To infuse by dropi. 
2. To infuse slowly in a metaphori- 
cal sense; as, to in«tUl good prin- 
ci^es into the mind. 

To OozB is to issne slowly, as n 
liquid, from pores and other small 
openings in the surface of a body. 
Blood may oote from a sli^t wound. 

To Spout is to issue with a rapid 
motion from an orifice, as w^r 
when subjected to presiur& 

To BquiRr is to eject a li<)uid in a 
small sbeam, as from a syringe. 



To Sfut is to ii 



e with ft lively 
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motion from a small orifice. Water 
spirts from a gimlet hole in a caiik. 

A Jbt is a stream of spouting 
liqmid. ( Pr. , Jetter^ to throw. ) 

To Pour is to cause a liquid to 
escape bjr inclining the vessel which 
contains it. 

To Spill is to suffer a liquid to 
escape throof^ accident or careless- 
ness. 

To Shbd is to let fkll in drops or 
showers. We shed tears. Clouds 
sJied their moisture. 

To Shed is also to cause to flow, as 
when a man sheds the blood of an- 
other. 

FuNDo {Jusum^y to pour. (L.) 
Hence, 

Fussj to reduoe a solid to condition 
in which it is susceptible of being 
poured; that is, to melt it 

Fusion, 1. The action melting or 
rendering fluid by heat. 2. The 
state of Ming melted or dissolved by 
heat. 

Fusible^ capable of being melted. 

Affuse, to pour upon ; as, to affuse 
water, (ad, upon.) 

Effuse^ to pour forth. («c, forth.) 

Infuse^ 1. To pour in, as a liquid. 
2. To instil], as principles or quali- 
ties. X Eflbse. 

Diffuse^ to pour or spread abroad. 
{dis^ apart.) 

Refuse, lit, to pour back. Hence, 
to reject {re, back.) 

Suffuse, Hi., to pour over. Hence, 
to overspread ; as, to suffuse the fisuse 
with blushes, {suh, over.) 

Confuse, lit, to pour together. 
Hence, to mix. {eon, together.) 

Refund, lit, to pour back. Hence, 
lo pay back what has been received, 
(rtf, back. ) 

Confound, lit, to pour together. 
Hence, to mix together in the mind, 
so as to be unable to separate ideas 
that are in themselves distinct 

Profuse, lit , poured forth. Hence, 
too free in spending or giving; 
ns, a profuse government; profuse of 
praise, (pro, forth.) 

To Strain is to cause a liquid to 
pass through some porous substance 



in order to separate it from extraneous 
(foreign) matter. 

To Filter is to purify by straining, 
or passing through 2i, filter. 

NoTi.— A flUer orl^lrmlly consi«tad of a skjiiD 
of iDointoned thrrad, one end of which wwi 
plncefi in the liquid which wm to be dHftfCiited 
(cleansed from impnritieii), while the other end 
nang over the edge of the veiMel. The liquor 
paMed BlonK the threade, atid fell lu drope from 
their extremitloe. But the term Jiiter is now 
used to siKoify any porous kxMly thronf(h which 
a liqnor is caused to pass for the purpose of pud- 
fjringlt. (L.,yl/tim, a thread.) 

To Infiltrate is to enter tho poros 
or interstices of a solid. 

Colo [colatuni], to strain. (L.) 
Hence, 

Colander (pron., cuK-len-der), a 
vessel with a Dottom perforated with 
little holes for straining liquors. 

Percolate, to pass slowly through 
small interstices. Water percolates 
through sand and gravel 

To Float is to remain on the sur- 
face,^ in consequence of the specific 
gravity of the floating body being less 
than that of the liquid. 

To SwiH is, 1. To float; as, oil 
swims on the surface of water. 2. To 
move through the water by an efibrt, 
as when a fish swims. 

To Sink is to move toward the bot- 
tom, in consequence of tho specific 
gravity of tho sinking bodv being 
greater than that of the liquia. 

To Dive is spoken of the action of 
a living creature when it thrusts it- 
self beneath tho surface by a volun- 
tarv effort. 

To Dip an object is to thrust it 
quickly into a liquid, and then forth- 
with to withdraw it 

To DcTCK a person is to dip him 
against his will, (from duck, a 
water-fowl.) 

To Plunge is to thrust suddenly 
beneath tho surface. 

To Douse is to plunge violently. 

Mbroo [mersum'], to put under 
water. (L.) Hence, 

Merge, to bo swallowed up. 

Immerse, to dip. {im, into.) 

Submerge, to put under water. 
{sub, under.) 
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Emerge^ to come forth from beneath 
the surface, (e, forth.) 

To Sprynklb is to scatter drops of 
any liquid over an object. 

To Wash is 1. To free from filth 
bj the application of some liquid, 
as water. 2. To overflow or dash 
against, as when we say that the 
waves wash the strand or the rocks 
that rise along the shore. 

Layo [lotum^j to wash. (L.) 
Hence, 

Lave^ 1. To apply water, etc., free- 
ly. 2. To immerse in water from 
some other purpose than mere cleans- 
ing. We lave our bodies in a stream 
for the sake of the refreshment af- 
forded by the process. 

A Lajoer is a washing basin. 

A Lotion is a wash applied to any 
part of the body as a remedial agent in 
the treatment of cutaneous diseases, 
or of any local afifection. Lotions 
are also sometimes applied for the 
purpose of improving the complexion. 

To Bathe is to apply water or 
other liquid to a part or to the whole 
of the body, either as a cleansing pro- 
cess, as a means of refreshment, or for 
the removal of disease. 

Ablution, the act of cleansing by 
washing. (L., a&, away; an luo^ to 
wash.) 

To Soak is to keep a hard sub- 
tance immersed in water, or other 
liquid, for the purpose of softening it 

To Steep is to keep a substance im- 
mersed in a liquid, in order that its 
pores may be penetrated by the 
liquid. Fruit may be steeped in 
brandy. 

To Macerate a substance is to soak 
it till it becomes soft 

A Bubble is a spherical film of 
water, etc., filled with air or vapor. 
Fig, A visionary project. 

Froth consists of an accumulation 
of small bubbles. 

Foam is a frothing caused either by 
fermentation, or by a violent agita- 
tion of water or other liquid. 

Spuma, froth. (L.) Hence, 

Spume^ matter rising to the surfaoe 
of a liquid by boiling or e£feryesoenoe. 



ShuMous or Spumy f oonaistiDg of 
froth. 

Spumescence, frothiness. 

Scum consists in the impurities 
which rise to the surface of liquors 
in boiling or fermentation. Fig. 
That whicn is vile and worthless; as, 
the scum of society. 

Waves are moving swells of water. 
They are produced by the wind, or by 
other disturbing causes. 

A Wavelet is a small wave. 

Unda, a wave. (Lu) Hence, 

Abound^ lit,, to l^w in waves. 
Hence, 1. To exist in great plenty. 
2. To possess or to have in great 
plenty, as if the things possessed 
were flowing in upon t£e possessor 
in waves. (a&, from.) 

Abundant J existing in great quan- 
tity, as if from an overflowing of 
copious waves; as, abundant sup- 
plies. 

Redound^ lity to flow back, as a 
wave that meets an obstacle. Hence, 
to result as a consequence or effect 
An improper course of conduct will 
redound to our discredit {r«, back.) 

Redundant, Ut., flowing back, as a 
wave that has spread itself over the 
beach. Hence, ^. Exceeding what 
is natural or necessary. A fifth 
wheel in a was;on is redundant; that 
is, the wave of its utility ^id< back, 
without remaining to communicate 
any permanent advantage to the 
wagon. 

Inundate, to overflow, (tn, over.) 

Inundation, 1. The act of over- 
flowing. 2. A body of overflowing 
water. 

Undulaie, to move in waves. 

Undulation^ the act of moving in 
waves. 

Undulations, 1. A succession of 
oblong and parallel swellings of the 
surface whether of the land or of the 
sea. 2. Progressive waves in the 
substance of an elastic medium, as 
the undulations of the air which pro- 
duce sound. 

Undulatory, 1. Moving in the man- 
ner of waves; as, an undulaiory mo 
tioo. 2. That refers a pbenomaiioii 
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to undulation as its cause; as the 
undulatory theory of light 

Fluotus, a wave (L. from JluOf to 
flow.) Hence, 

Fluctuate^ to move backward and 
forward like agitated water. Hence, 
Fig. To be unsteady in one's pur- 
poses or opinions. 

Fluctuation^ lit^ An alternate mo- 
tion of water. Hence, Jig. A toss- 
ing of the thoughts hither and thither, 
as when we are at a loss in regard to 
the course which we should pursue 
in any important matter. 

A Billow is a large wave. 

A SuROB is a large and rushing 
wava (L. surgo, to rise. J 

The Surf is the breaking of the 
sea upon the shore, or against rocks 
and sandbanks. 

Breakers are waves that break 
themselves on rocks that are but 



slightly concealed beneath the sur- 
face. 

Ripples consist in a very slight 
ruffling of the surface. 

A Flood is a large body of over- 
flowinff water, (from flow. ) 

A Deluge is an overwhelming 
flood. 

Diluvium a flood. (L.) Hence, 

Dilumum^ a superficial deposit of 
loam, gravel, sand, etc., caused by 
ancient currents of water. 

Diluvial or Diluvian, caused by 
floods or ancient currents of water; 
as, diluvial deposits. 

A Whirlpool is a place where the 
vrater whirls around in circles. 

A Vortex is a whirlpool (L. veriOj 
to turn.) 

An Eddy is a whirling motion of 
the water of a current as it passes the 
point of some projecting obstacle. 



OF WATEE. 



1. Of the JSj/grometrical Relations 
of Water. 

Moisture is water in a di£Pused 
state, either adhering to the surface, 
or blended with the substance of 
bodies. 

Moist^ abounding to a considerable 
extent in diffused moisture. 

Damp, slightly, or moderately af- 
fected with moisture. A sheet that 
lacks but little of being dry is damp. 

Wet, very moist. A garment just 
taken from the washtub is wet. 

HuMiDus, moist. (L.) Hence, 

Humidy affected with moisture in 
a considerable degree; as a humid 
atmosphere. 

Humor, 1. Moisture. 2. A pecul- 
iarity of disposition, often temporary ; 
so called . because the temper of the 
mind has been supposed to depend 
on the humors or fluids of the body. 

Webster. 

Dank, moist. 

He her the maiden sleepinf? fbnnd 
On the da$»k and dirty ground. — Shain, 

To Drbnoh is to wet thoroughly. 



"rrpo2 [Hygros], moist (6r) 
Hence, 

Hygrometer, an instrument for 
measuring the degree of moisture 
of the atmosphere. (6r. /utT^m 
[meireo'], to measure.) 

Hygromeiry, the art of measuring 
the moisture of the air. 

Dry, free from moisture. 

Siccus, dry. (L.) Hence, 

Desiccate, to make dry. 

Areo, to be dry or parched. (L.) 
Hence, 

Arid, parched with heat. 

2. Of the Thermal Relations of Water, 
{or Relations of Water to Heat) 

Remahk. — Bulow 32 degrees of Fahrenheit 
\a-ater exists in a solid state. Between '62 and 
212 degrees it exists in a liquid state. At any- 
higher temperature than 212, ^hen not con- 
fined, it exists in the state of vapor. 

3. Of Water in the Solid State. 

Ice is crystallized or solidified 
water. 

To Freeze or to Congeai. is to be- 
come solid from cold. 

An Icicle is a long, round, and 
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tapering body of iee formed in a pen- 
dant (or hanging) position^ by the 
freezing of water as it trickles from 
the edge of an inclined plane. (Dim. 
of tee, that is,^ little body of ice.) 

An Iceberg is a mass of ice of 
mountain-like form and size floating 
in the sea. (Gcr. berg^ a mountain.) 

Frost is, 1. The act of freezing. 
2. Particles of frozen dew. 

A Hoar Frost, or White Frost 
consists of white particles formed by 
the congelation of dew. (J^bar, 
white.) 

A Black Frost is a freezing unac- 
companied by a deposit of dew. 

4. Of Water in the State of Vapor. 

VAPOR, in a general sense, is a 
light, elastic, and air-like fluid, con- 
sisting of some substance which, at 
a low temperature, is either liquid or 
solid, and has been made to assume 
the air-like form by the agency of 
heat When, therefore, the temper- 
ature of a substance in the state of 
vapor is sufficiently reduced, it must 
necessarily return to its original 
form of a liquid or solid. 

Evaporation is the act of passing 
off in the form of yapor. 



Note. — Water bIowIy evaporalet at all temper- 
boil 
points. 



atnres between the boiling and the freezing 



To Vaporize is to convert into 
vapor. 

Steam is watery vapor formed at 
the boiling point, or at a temperature 
of 212 degrees. 

FuMus, smoke or vapor. (L.) Hence, 

A Fume is 1. Any vapor or exhala- 
tion. 

IiOTo is a smoke raised with the /time of sighs. — 

Shaln. 
Plnng^ in sloth we lie, and snore snpinet 
As filled witb/nmet of undigested wine. — Drgden. 

2. And Jig. Rage, or heat of mind. 

The /knneg of his passion do really intoxicate 
and confound his judging and discerning fieu;- 
vHty.— South. 

To Fume is 1. To yield exhalations, 
as by heat. 

Whose constant cups lajfmning to his brain, 
nd always boll in each extended rein. — 

Botoammon, 

2. To pass away in vapors. 



The first frsah dawn then waked the giaddenad 

race 
Of uncormpted man, nor binshed to see 
The singpird sleep beneath Itrf sacred beam ; 
For their light slombers gently /mMd awaj««- 



2. And^^. To be in a raga 

He frets, he fumm, he stares, he stamps tlw 

ground ; 
The hollow tower with clamors rings around. 

Drjfdam, 

To Fumigate is to expose to smoke 
or vapor. 

A Perfume is an odorous vapor 
which affects agreeably the organs 
of smelling. 

To Perfume is to impregnate with 
a grateful odor, (per, thoroughly; 
and fumOj to smoke.) 

To Reek is to emit vapor. 

I found me laid 
In balmy sweat which with his beams th« sun 
Soon dried, and on the reekmg moisture fed. — 

MHUm. 
Whose blood yet rsefts on my avenging sword.— 

Smith, 

5. Of the Meteorological Relations 
of Water. 

Yapor is water diffused through the 
air. 

Note. — ^When water is perfectly dissolved in 
the air it is invisible, and does not affect the 
transparency of the air. 

Mist consists of visible particles 
of water floating in the air. 

Fog consists of a dense accumala- 
tion of mist near the surface of the 
earth. 

Clouds are accumulations of mist 
formed in the upper regions of the 
air. 

Hack consists of thin, flying clouds. 

A Haze is a li^ht, thin, and uni- 
formly diffused mist, impairing the 
transparency of the atmosphere. 

Hazy^ overspread with a light, thin 
mist; as, a hazy sky. 

Hain consists of drops of water 
falling from the clouds. 

A Shower is a fall of rain of short 
continuance. 

To Drizzle is to rain in very fine 
drops. 

Hail consists of small, rounded 
bodies of ice falling from the clouds. 

Sleet is a mixture of rain and fine 
hail. 

Dew is moisture deposited during 
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a dear and calm night on herbage 
and other substances. 

Snow consists of frozen vapor fall- 
ing from the clouds in tiie lorm of 
light flakes. 

6. Of the Geographical BelatioTiM of 

Water. 

AN Ocean is one of the largest 
bodies of water on tiie surface of 
the earth. 

THE OcEAX is an assemblage of 
the several individual oceans. 

A Bba is a body of water next in 
size to an ocean, and is either par- 
tially or entirely surrounded by a 
continent 

THE Sea, in a general sense, is 
the world-ocean. 

A Gui.F or Bat is a portion of the 
sea extending into the land. 

A Havsv or Harbor is a small bay 
where ships ma^r be safe from storms. 

A Creek, dovB, or Inlet, is a 
small recess or bay in the shore of a 
sea. lake, or driver. 

A Sound is a sea, bay, or channel, 
so shallow that it may be easily 
sounded. 

A Strait is a narrow passage con- 
necting two bodies of water. {Strait, 
narrow.) 

A Channel is a passage of water 
wider than a strait 

An Estuary or Frith is a widen- 
ing of a river at its mouth. 

A Lake is a large body of fresh 
water surrounded by land. 

. KOTB. — ^Th« smnller bodlet of fait wator en- 
tirely surrounded by land are aUo called lakes. 

A Pond is a small lake. 

A Pool is a small collection of 
water fed by a spring. 

A Puddle is a very small collection 
of dirty water. / 

A Plash is a very small collection 
of standing water. 

A Fountain or Spring is a place 
where water issues from the earth. 

Fount is a poetic form of the word 
fountain. 

A Stream is a body of flowing 
water. 

A liivER is a stream of the largest 



A Creek is a small river. 

A Brook or Kl^ is a small creek. 

A Brooklet or Rivulet is a small 
brook. 

A Hill is a small rivulet 

A Streamlet is a small strean. 

A Torrent is a violent, rushing 
stream. 

A Cataract is the fall of a large 
body of water over a precipice. 

A Cascade is a waterfiEill in a small 
stream. 

A Channel is the bed of a stream. 

7. Designations applied to wet por^ 
tions of Land. 

Mud is very soft wet earth. 

Mire is deep mud. 

A Swamp is a piece of wet, spungy 
land. (Ger. schwamm, a sponge.) 

A Marsh is a tract of land partially 
covered with water, and overgrown 
with coarse grass or sedge. 

A Fen is a piece of lowland cov- 
ered partially or wholly with water, 
but producing coarse grasses, sedge, 
and other acquatic plants. 

A Boo is a piece of wet ground, 
the surface of which is too soft to 
bear the weight of a man. 

A Quagmire is a piece of soft, wet 
land, which has a surface sufficiently 
firm to bear the weight of a man, 
but which shakes under the feet 
( Quag for quake.) 

A Si^UGH is a piece of ground so 
miry, that animals sinking therein 
can not readily extricate themselves. 

8. Of the Tides. 

The TIDE is an alternate rising 
and falling of the waters of the ocean, 
occurring twice in the space of about 
25 hours, and caused by the attrac- 
tion of the moon, together with that 
of the Bun. 
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Note.— Let M be the moon ; S, the earth sar- 
roanded by wntor ; and S, the aan. Now the 
attraction of the moon diiainlsbee the weight of 
the wiater at A, on th^ side of the earth, next to 
the moon, while it tends slightly to increase the 
weight of the water at G and D. Consequently, 
hi order to restore the eqnilibrinm between the 
heavier water at and D, and the lif^hter vrater 
at A, the water at C and D must sink below its 
natural lerel ; while the water at A is forced, by 
hydrostatic pres;<nre, above its natnral level. 

Again, the attraction of the moon draws the 
center of terrestrial gravitation a little from the 
earth^s center in the direction of A. The dis« 
tanee between the water at B and the center of 

rivitation being thus increased, the water at 
losee a portion of its weight, and Is, conse- 
quently, forced above its natural level by the 
heavier water at C and D. The water at B is 
also fhrther elevated by the centrifugal force 
generated by the revolution of the earth around 
thecenter of gravis common to the earth and 
the moon, which revolution is accomplished in 
about twenty-eight days. 

KoTB 2. — The attraction of the sun exerts a 
ferce upon the waten of the ocean equal to about 
one-third of that exerted by the moon. Hence, 
when the sun and the moon combine their in- 
lluence, as they do both at the time of the new 
and of the full moon, the hight of the tides will 
be increased ; and when the sun and moon coun- 
teract each other, as they do when the moon is 
half way between the change and the full, the 
hlght of the tides wiU be diminished. 

SpBiNa Ttoes are the high tides 
which ocoar at the time of Uie 
change and the full of the moon, 
when the attractions of the sun and 
moon exert a combined influence on 
the waters of the ocean. 

Neap Tu^es are Ihe low tides which 
occur when the moon is in her quad- 
ratures, at which time the attractions 
of the sun and moon act in opposi- 
tion to each other. 

The Flood Tide is the fiowing of 
the waters of the rising tide up the 
channels of rivers and along the 
course of inlets of the sea. 

To Ebb is to flow back. 

The Ebb Tide is the reflux (or 
flowing back) of the waters of the 
falling tide from the channels of 
rivers and inlets of the sea. 

Tiddly pertaining to tides ; as, tidal 
currents. 

A Bore is a swelling of the water 
caused by the ascending oorrent of 
a flood tide coming in conflict with 
the desoending current of a river. 

KoTK l.~~The bore in the river Tsien Tang, 
In China, sometimes rises to the h^ht of fiMrty 
bet, stretching Uke a wall across a stream four 



miles in breadth, and advancing with the noiae 
of a cataract at the rate of more than twenty 
miles an hour. In the Bay of Fundy the bore 
attains the hight of seventy feet, and riaei so 
suddenly as to overwhelm animids feeding on 
the beach.— 008 LiealeiiaNl Mamry*9 Phg$ktd OtO" 
gr^pkjf of the Saa. 

In the Amazon the bore is said to rise occa- 
sionally to the hight of one hundred feet. 

Note 2. — The phenomenon of the hore is most 
interfsting about the seanon of the equinoxes, 
and two or three days after the change of the 
moon. 



9. Of the Economical and Industrial 
Relations of Water, 

A Well is an artificial pit from 
which water is drawn. 

A Cistern or Tank is a large arti- 
ficial receptacle for water. 

A Reservoir is a place where any 
thing is kept for use ; and hence, a 
collection of water for the supply of 
a canal or mill is called a reservoir, 

A Canal is a large ditch filled wiUi 
water for the transit of boats. 

A Race is a short canal for con- 
ducting water to or from a milL 

A Floodgate is a sate to be opened 
to let water through, or to be shut 
to prevent its passage. 

A Sluice is, 1. A frame of timber, 
stone, etc., with a gate for the pur- 
pose of excluding, retaining, or re- 
gulating the flow of water in a river. 
— Brande. 2. The stream issuing 
through a floodgate. 

A Dam is a wall built across the 
channel of a stream to obstruct ih% 
flow of the water. 

A Dyke is a mound of earth, etc., 
intended to prevent low lands from 
being inundated by the sea or by a 
river. 

Note. — ^The low countries of ITolIand are pro- 
tected by dgket against the overflowing of the 
sea. 

A Levee is an artificial embank- 
ment designed to prevent a river from 
overflowing the adjacent country. 

KoTX. — ^The lands bordering on the lower Mis* 
sippi are protected by levees against the inunda- 
tions of the river. 

To Irrigate is to water land by 
causing a stream to flow upon it and 
spread over it (L., in and rigo, to 
water. 
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10. Terms embracing^ eiymologically, 
the idea of Water. 

Aqua, water. (L.) Hence, 

AqueouSy waterj; as, aqueous va- 
por. 

AquatiCy 1. Growing in the water; 
as, aquatic plants. 2. Living in the 
water; as, aquatic animals. 

Aqueduct^ 1. A structure consist- 
ing of elevated arches surmounted by 
a channel for the conveyance of 
water. 2. The entire succession of 
arched structures, tunnels and canals, 
bv which water is conveyed into a 
city, as the Croton Aqueduct at New 
York. (L., duco [ductuTri]^ to lead.) 

Terraqueous^ consisting of land 
and water. The earth is called the 
teiTaqueous globe. (L., terra^ land.) 

Aquarius^ the water-bearer, one of 
the signs of the zodiac. 

^AJiP [Hydor], water. (Gr.) Hence, 

Hydrography^ a description of seas, 
lakes, rivers, etc. (Gr., >5<^a» [jgrapho'], 
to describe.) 

Hydrometjy^ the art of discovering 
the specific gravity of liquids. (Gr., 
f^tr^ta [metreo'], to measure.) 

Note.— The specific gravity of a liquid or solid 
is its weight as compared with that of water. 

Hydrostatics is the science which 
treats of the pressure and equilibrium 
of water ana other liquids at rest 
(Gr., o"r*Tef \_statos\ balanced.) 

Hydraulics is the science which 
treats of liquids in motion, and in- 
cludes the conducting of liquids 
through pipes and other confined 
passages. (Gr., at/xof [aulos2, a pipe.) 



Hydrodynamics treats of the me- 
chanical force exerted by liquids, 
whether at rest or in motion. (Gr., 
htfAfAii [dynamis']^ power.) 

Hydrophobia^ a disease caused by 
the bite of a mad dog, and charac- 
terized by a dread of water. (Gr., 
<l>fly85f \jphohos']y dread.) 

Note. — A person laboring under hydrophobia 
is incapable of swallowing liquids, and the sight 
of water throws the patient into convulsion*. 

Hydropathy, the art of treating 
diseases by the external application 
of water to the body. It is otherwise 
called the water cure. (Gr.,. ttoAh 
[pathos'], a morbid (diseased) condi- 
tion. ) 

Hydrogen, one of the two elements 
of which water is composed. (Gr., 
ytffAm [gennao], to produce, because 
by combining with oxygen, it pro- 
duces water.) 

Hydromel, a liquor consisting of 
honey diluted in water. (Gr., /Atki 
[wieZi], honey.) 

-Dropsy (contracted from hydropsy), 
a disease characterized by an accu- 
mulation of water in the cellular 
tissue, and in various cavities of the 
body. 

Hydrates, compounds in which 
water is chemioally united with met- 
alic oxides. 

NovE. — If twenty -eight pounds of freah burned 
lime bo slaked with water, and then thoroughly 
dried, the iime will be found to weigh thirty- 
seven pounds. It is thence inferred tliat nine 
pounds of water have entered into an intimate 
union with the original twenty-eight iwunds of 
lime. The compound tluit has been thus formed 
is called the hydrate of limo. 
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AIR is, 1. The fluid which we 
breathe. 2. Any airlike fluid. 

The Atmosphere is the great body 
of air which surrounds the earth. 
Gr., Atfjioc^atmos'], vapor; and c-^at/g* 
sjl^haira'], a sphere, the atmosphere 
eing the receptacle of the different 
kinds of vapor which rise from the 
earth, and having the form of a hol- 
low sphere surrounding the sphere 
of the earth.) 



o 
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Note 1. — The atmoephcre presses with a fbrco 
of fifteen pounds on every square inch of tho 
earth's Hurface. 

Note 2. — The atmosphere is supposed to reach 
to the hight of about forty-five miles. 

Note 3. — Air possesses, in a high degree, the 
properties of compressibility and elasticity ; and 
the mutual a^'iistmentof these properties is such 
that the volume of a given toeigJU of air m aluaM 
inveraelp om tJte presmre to whieh it w tufffeeted. 

A Vacuum is a space containing 
neither air nor any other material 
substance. (L., vacuus, empty.) 
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SucTioK is the fomatioD of a 
om by a piBton or other mechanical 
means, into which some liquid 
forced bj atnoapherio pressure. 

A Valtb is a small lid turning 
a hinge, and permitting, when opi 
the passage of a Huid; and, ivh 
shut, preventing its return. 

A Pmip is an apparatus for r; 
ing water hj the agency of at[u_„ 
pherio pressure, and consists of a 
tube, a piston, and two valTes, the 
lower valve being stationary, and thi 
Other being inserted in the piston. 

A Baroubter ia an instrumoct for 
measuring the weight of the 
phere. It consists of a gloE 
about thirty-three inches in lengtli, 
which, being closed at one anif 
open at the other, is filled with 
oury, and is then inverted in t 
of mercury. 
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To Bloiv is to move as air. 

A Blast is a forcible blowing. (Ger. 
blfuen, to blow.) 

A PrFF is a sudden wind of mod* 
crate force and momentary duration. 

To Puff ia 1. To drive tur from tb» 
month in a ninsle and quick blast 
2. To praise with exaggeration. 

To Puff up is to swell with wind. 

A Oust is a sudden wind of con- 
siderable force, but of brief duration. 

A SquALi, is a violent wind of short 
continuance. 

A BuesZB is a moderate and steady 

A Oale is a strong wind. 

A Stobm is 1. And properly, a no- 
lent wind. 2. Wind accompanied W 
rain, hail, or snow. 3. A £eavy &U 
of rain, hail, or snow, though attended 
with but little wind. 

A Tbhpest is a violent storm of 
wind, usually accompanied with rain, 

A HtTRRicANB is an extremely vio- 
lent storm of wind. ^ 

A Wbiblwikd ia a wind character- 
ed by a rapid, whirling motion. 
A ToKNADo is a whirfwind of ex- 
treme violence. (From the toot of 

A Waterspout is a whirlwind ac- 
companied by a black, conical, at 
funnel-shaped cloud with the vertex 
pointing downward. 
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Note l.~Hnrricanet and typhooiui are whirl- 
ins ctomit having a diameter of from 60 to 600 
miles. 

Note 2.— The diameter of a tornado ii email, 
iometimes act exceeding a few hundred yards. 

Note 3. — The whirling movements of the air 
are supposed to be caosed by eleotridty. 

The Tradbwinds are winds which 
prevail within the tropics, and blow 
in nearly the same direction through- 
out the year. In the northern hemi- 
sphere they blow from the north- 
east, and in the southern hemisphere, 
from the southeast 

The Simoon or Samibl is a hot, dry 
wind that blows occasionally in Ara- 
bia and the adjoining countries, and 
is caused by the extreme heat of the 
sandy deserts. (Arabic, sammaj poi- 
sonous.) 

Note.— This wind often proves &tal to travel- 
ers wlio are overtaken by it. 

The Cha&isin is a hot wind that 
blows in Egypt from April till 
June. 

The Hasmattan is a wind similar 
to the simoon, blowing from the north- 
east over Senegambia and Guinea. It 
occurs at intervals during the months 
of December, January, and Feb- 
ruary. 

The Sirocco is a hot wind known 
in Italy and Sicily. It blows in the 
latter part of June, and during the 
month of July. It is supposed to 
originate •in the sandy dfeserts of 
Africa. 

The Monsoons are periodical winds 
which prevail in the Indian ocean 
and in Hindoostan. From April to 
October they blow from the south- 
west, and during the remainder of 
the year, from the northeast 

The Etesian Winds are known in 
the eastern Mediterranean. Com- 
mencing toward the middle of July, 
they continue to blow about six 
weeks from the northeast They 
consist of cooler and heavier air 
pressing forward to displace the hot 
and rarefied air of the Sahara. (Gr. 
•Tsrwc [eiesiosjf yearly; from trsc 
[etoii]^ a year.) 

Flo Q/ia^um], to blow. (L.) Hence, 

Flatter, to puff with empty praise. 



Flatulent^ haying the stomach di» 
tended with air. 

Infiate^ to puff up with air. Fig, 
To puff up with pride. 

Aer (L. ) and aep [Aer], (Gr.), air. 
Hence, 

Aeriform^ having the form of air. 
The various gasses are aerifcyrm sub- 
stances. 

Aerate^ to impregnate with car- 
bonic acid which was formerly caUed 
fixed air: 

Aeronaut^ one who sails through 
the air. (G. rxumc [nautes]^ a sailor.) 

AeronauiicSj the art of sailing 
through the air. 

Aerostat^ a balloon. (Gr. s-ratTw 
[staios]^ balanced [in the air.] ) 

Aerostatics^ 1. The science which 
treats of the equilibrium of elastic 
fluids. 2. Aerial navigation. 

Aerostation, aerial navigation. 

Aerolite^ a stone which has fallen 
from the air. (Gr. Xifioc [lithosX a stone.) 

AI0HP [AithebI the air. (Gr.) 
Hence, 

Ether, a thin, subtle matter, much 
finer and rarer than air, which, some 
philosophers suppose, begins from the 
limits of the atmosphere, and occu- 
pies the heavenly space. 

Ethereal, 1. Filled with ether; as, 
the ethereal, regions 2. Consisting 
of ether or spirit 

Vast chain of being which from God began, 
Natores ethereal, human, angel, man. — Pope, 

Vbntus, wind. (L.) Hence, 

Ventilate, to expose to the free 
passage of air or wind. 

Vent, I. A small opening in a cask 
to admit air as the liquor runs out. 
2. Access of air to burning fuel 3. 
An outlet Confined gas finds vent 
through a small orifice. Suppressed 
emotion may find vent in words. 

Ventiduct, a pipe for the passage 
of wind or air m ventilating apart- 
ments. (L. duco [duetum^i to lead. 

AN£M02 [Anemos], the wind. 
(Gr.) Hence. 

Anemometer, an instrument for 
measuring the force of the wind. 
(Gr. fitrtfmt [metreo']) to measure.) 

Anemographifj a description of the 
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winds. TGr. >§«t* [^'cp^^l) ^ de- 
scription.) 

AnemoscopCj an instrument which 
shows the course of the wind. (Or. 
n»mf [scopeoly to view.) 

Anemone^ (a-nem''-o-ne), the wind 
flower. 



nNETMA [Pneuma], breath or 
wind. (Gr.) Hence, 

Pneumatic or Pnetimaiicalj per- 
taining to air; ns, pneumatic experi- 
ments ; a pneumatic cistern. 

Pneumatics^ the science of elastio 
or air-like fluids. 
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1. General Ideas. 
GRAVITATION is the force 
which causes masses and particles 
of all kinds of matter, when situ- 
ated apart, to have a tendency to 
move toward each other. 

KoTR. — GraTitation is tho came of weight 
Consequently, iftliis force did not exist, nomMS 
of matter, however lai^e and deiiae, could have 
any weight whatever. (L. yrvris, heavy.) 

Laws of Gravitation, 

1. Dilfereot masses exert the gravitating force 
with an intensity which is proportional to the 
quantity of matter which they contain. 

2. The gravitating force exerted by a particu- 
lar mass diminishes as tho sqnare of the diatanoe 
from the center of the mass increases. ■ 

Consequences of these Laws. 

1. If the earth, with its present density, had a 
diameter equal to that of Jupiter, the weight of 
all bodies at the snrfitce would be increased 
elevenfold. A man who now weighs IfiOponnds. 
would, In that case, weigh more than laOOpoonds, 
and would consequently be unable to move his 
own body. If. ou the other hand, the diameter 
of the earth did not exceed that of the planet 
Vesta, water, in turning a wheel, would exert 
only 1-25 of its present mechanical force. A 
world much larger or much smaller than the 
earth would, therefore, be an inconvenient habi- 
tation for man. 

2. At the distance of two semldiameters fh>m 
the earth's center, the weight of bodies would 
be reduced to one-fourth of their weight at the 
surface ; and at the distance of the moon, or 60 
semidiameters, tlie weight of a body would be 
8000 times less than at the surface. 

3. If the surface of the earth were an infinite 
plain, the depth and den8ity being uniform, the 
gravitating force would be the same at all dis- 
tances above the surface. 

4. If the surface of the earth were an infinite 

{>lain, and if tho depth were at the same time 
nflnite, the weight of the smallest particle of 
matter would be infinite, and falling bodies 
would move with an infiuite velocity. 

The Cbnter of Gravitation in any 
larger mass of matter is the point 
toward which small masses situated 
in the vicinity of the larger mass 
tend. 

Note. — The center of terrestrial gravitation 



is the center of the earth, this being the point 
toward which bodies on all sides <» the earth 
tend in falling. 

Downward, in a direction toward 
the center of gravitation. 

Upward, in a direction from the 
center. 

Low, situated near the center. 

High, remote from the center. 

To Fall or Descend is to move 
toward the center. 

To Rise or Ascend is to move 
from the center. 

The Bottom or Base is that part 
of a body which is nearest to the 
center. 

The Top or Summit is that part 
of a body which is farthest from tho 
center. 

Perpendicular or Upright, situ- 
ated in the direction of a line drawn 
through a given point directly toward 
or directly from the center. 

Horizontal or Level, situated in 
the direction of any line drawn 
through a given point at right angles 
to a line drawn through the same 
point toward the center. 



Inci.ined or Lean- 



ing, situated in any J 
direction between the g 
horizontal and the %. 
perpendicular. 



e 




Hnrixontal. 



2. Of Weight 

WEIGHT is the force with which 
any body tends to move toward the 
center of gravitation 
Heavy, possessing wei^t 
Gravis, neavy. (L.^ Hence, 
Grave, 1. Weighty in a figurative 
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sen8c; as, a grave matter. 2. Char- 
acterized by soberness of looks or 
deportment, as if the mind were oc- 
cupied with weighty matters. 

Gravity^ 1. Weight 2. Soberness 
of countenance or deportment 

Griefs (from gratia)^ sorrow, be- 
cause sorrow is something that bears 
heavily upon our feelings. 

Grievance^ an injury or wrong 
done by one person to another. 

Note. — The Idea implied in this term ia that 
of iini)Ofiing an irksome burden. 

Aggravate^ lit^ to increase the 
weight Hence, to make worse or 
more severe ; as, to aggravate a fault 
or a disease, {ad^ to.) 

PoNDUS [jponderis], a weight (L.) 
Hence, 

PonderouSj heavy. 

Ponder, to weigh in Uie mind. 

Imponderable^ destitute of appreci- 
able weight Light, heat, and electric- 
ity are impondei'able agents, (in, not| 

Onus [emcm], a burden. (L.) 
Hence, 

Onerous J burdensome; as, onerous 
duties. 

Exonerate, to free from a burden, 
(used only in a figurative sense; as 
to exonerate a person from blame.) 

Light, possessing but little weight 

Levis, light (Lu) Hence, 

Levity^ lightness, either in a literal 
or figurative sense. Hydrogen gas, 
on account of its great speci&c lemty 
is used for inflating balloons. Levity 
of mind is a want of seriousness. 

Alleviate^ to lighten; as, to allevi- 
atejadAH, (ad, to.) 

To Weigh is to determine the 
weight of a quantity of matter. 

A Balance is an instrument for 
weighing, consisting of two dishes 
called scales, the one for receiving 
the article to be weighed, and the 
other for receiving the weights. (L. 
bi, two, and lanx, a dish.) 

A Pair of Scales is a balance. 

Libra, a pair of scales. (L.) 
Hence, 

Equilibrium^ a mutual balancing 
of two weights, (L. aequus^ equal.) 

To Poise is to cause two opposite 



parts of a body to balance each other. 
(Fr. poids, weight J 

Equipoise, equilibrium. 

Pendo Ijpensum], to weigh. (L. 
from pendeo, to han^;, since in weigh- 
ing, the article is always suspended 
in some way.) From Pendo comes. 

Penso {^pensatum], to try the 
weight frequently and carefully. (L.) 
From Pendo and Penso come the 
following English deriyatives : 

Pensive, lit, weighing in the mind. 
Hence, thoughtful with melancholy 
or sadness. 

Pension, lit,& paying out of money 
by weight Hence, a yearly allow- 
ance for past services. 

Oompensatej lit, to weigh out to 
a man the money due for trouble or 
services. Hence, to pay. 

Recompense^ lit^ to weigh back. 
Hence, to reward, (re, back.) 

Dispense, lit, to weigh out in small 
and separate parcels. Hence, to 
distribute ; as, to dispense favors ; to 
dispense justice, {dis, asunder.^ 

iHspensation, L The act of distri- 
buting 2. A weighing out, by Di- 
vine Wisdom and Goodness, of laws, 
rites, and benefits, adapted to the 
existing condition of man; as, the 
Mosaic dispensation; the Christian 
dispensation. 

Dispensary, a place in which me- 
dicines are dispensed to the poor, and 
medical advice is given gratis. 

Dispensatory, a book giving direc- 
tions in regard to the proportions in 
which the simple drugs are to be 
weighed out in compounding medi- 
cines. 

Expend, lit, to weigh out Honee, 
to lay out money, {ex, out) 

Expense^ money laid out 

Expenditure, uie act of laying 
out money. 

Spend, an abbreviation of Expend, 

Prepense, lit, weighed beforehand. 
Hence, Premeditated; as, malice 
prepense, (pre, beforehand.) 

3. Low, 

Lowly, 1. Low in regard to rank 
and distinction; as, the lowly poor. 
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2, Having a low eatimation of oao'K 

Htthds, the ground. (L) Hcnoc, 

HumilU, situated near the gruund, 
(L.) Hence, 

Humble, 1. Low in regard to the 
estimation in which a thing is htld - ns 
Ka humble yoceXxon. 2. Lowin self- 
Mtimation, and in odo'h clainm upon 
the regard of others; as, an humble 
ipirit; a man of Auinjile pretensions. 

Humility, lowlineM of spirit. 

Humiliate, to bring down a proud 

Humiliation, 1. The act of hum 
bling; BB, the humiliation of on en 
emy. 2. Voluntary descent from nu 
elevated position; e«, the kumiliatioj. 
of the Savior. 

Base, low. . 



ion of one's self, along with a con- 
temptons opinion of others. (Fr., 
htmt, high. 

5. The Bottom. 

The BOTTOM is the lowest part; 
as, the botiotn of a tub ; tbe bottom 
of a hill. 

The Basb is that part of a colnmn 
or other upright body which is in 
contaob with the ground or surface on 
which the body stands. 

A Pedestal is the base of a col- 
umn. (Ij., pes, a, foot.) 
I A FooKDATioN is tlie base of a 
building. 

To Found ia to establish upon a 
foundation; as, to^/bunrf institution*. 
(Used only in a figurative sense.) 

FuNDAHKKTAL, lying at the founda- 
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To Debate is, 1. Tolower in moral 
worth or excellence. 2. To lower 
the value ; as, to debate coin by alloy- 
ing it with the baser metals. 

To Abase is 1. To bring down friim 
a higher and more honorable position 
to a lower and less honorable one. 
2. To humble in spirit 

To Deobadb is to lower in rn.nk or 
position. (L., de, down from ; nnd 
ffradus, a round of a ladder. To de- 
grade is, therefore, to remove from a 
higher to a lower round on the ladder 
of honorable preferment) 

4. High. 

LoPTT, very high or elevated; as, a 
lofty mountain; a lofiu spirit 

Aloft, in a hi^ local position. 

TowEniNO, rising to a great bight, 
like a lofty tou>er. 

Exalted, high in a figurative 
ienee; as, exalted rank. (L., ex, up; 
aud alius, high.) 

Elevated, lofty, either in a literal 
or figurative sense; as, an eterated 
peu; elevated sentiments. (L., e, 
op; and leiio,to lift) 

Hauqbtt, entertaining a high opin- 



6. The Tbp. 

The TOP is the highest part of an 
object 

The SuMMTT is the top. 

A Peak is a pointed top; as, the 
peak of Chiniborazo. 

A RiDQK is a long narrow sonimit, 
as the ridge of a roof or hilL 

APEX, the highest point; as, the 
apex of a cone. 

7. Ferpendieulm^. 

A PERPENDICULAR direction is 
indicated by the position which a 
string assumes when stretched by a 
weight attached to one end, while 
the other end is fastened to a fixed 
point (L., per, through; and peri- 
deo, to hang.) 

A Plummet or Plumbline is a line 
with a piece of lead attached to one 
end, and used by mechanics to enable 
them to fix bodies in a perpendicular 
position. (L., plumbum, lead.) 

Uprirht, occupying a perpendicu- 
lar position ; as, an upriffht post 

Upright, in a fig. sense, signifies, 
having one's principles and actions 
adjusted according to the plumblina 
of the moral law; as, an uprtjfAfnian. 

Vbbtioal, L Situated direetlj over- 
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head. A star elevnted at an angle of i 
90 deuces above the horiion, U s^d 
to he vertical. Z Perpendicular; aa.i 
a certical line. (L., verUx, the crown 
or top of the head.) 

The Zenith, in Attronnmy, is the 
vertical point of the celeatisl sphere; 
or, in otter words, the zenith is that 
point of the beavena which is directly 
over the head of the spectator. Br a 
Jig. nse of the term, we maj saj tnat 
Home, in the davs of Augustus, was 
in the zenith of ner power and mag- 
nificence. 

The Namr is the point of the 
heavens which is directly opposite to 
Uie zenith. Conaequentfy, our nadir 
is the zenith of the aatipodes, or of 
those who live on the opposite side of 
the earth from us ; and oar zenith is 



8. To Stand. 

To STAND. An oblong body is 

said to tiand when it maintains itself 

in a vertical or npright position by 
having its base planted on the ground, 
or bj baying ila base fixed in an; 
solid substance. 

Erect, having a standing posture. 
(L., erigo [ertcfum], l« make upright^ 

Sto [ilatua], to stand. (L.) 

Stale, lit, a standing. Hence, 1. 
The condition in which a thing 
Kfaadt or exists. 2. The standing ur 
condition of the affairs of a civil com- 
munity. Hence, 3. The civil commu- 
nis itself 

To Slate is lit., to fis firmly in a 
standios position. Uence, to moko 
a fnrmnl and positive dedoratioD of 

A Station is Hi, B, standing. 
Hence, I. The place where any ob- 
ject stands habitually. Hence. 2. 
An office or post of duty. 

SlationaTy, standing still. 

Stable, standing firmly. 

Slabilify, firmness of standing, 

Slablish, or Eatabliah, to cause a 
thing t<> stand firmlj, 

Ooataele, something that stands in 
the way. (o5, in the way.) 



iS'/anj, standing, (participle of *<0;) 

Insianl, I. The point of time eow 
■.landing over us, and separating tiie 
post from the future. 2. Any point 
of time that has been or will De a 
present ordividing point between the 
past and the future. Hence, 3. A 
point of time, (in, over.) 

Instance, properly, the point of time 
at wliich a specified event has oo- 
currtd. Hence, 1. A particular oc- 
curruDce. Hence, 2. An oecurrcncs 
ur fact adduced by way of example, 
or foi' the purpose of illustration. 

Iiislans, lit, standing closely 
a>:niii&t Hence, puraoing closely. 
(L.) Hence, 

Tiixiant, urgent in a request; as, 
instiint in prayer. 

Imlante, urgency of solicitation; 
as, ho did that thing at my inatanee. 

Constant, lit, standing firmly to- 
l^(?ther, like a solid body. Henoe, 
permanent or unchanging. 
! Distant, lit, stAnding asunder. 
Hence, remote, {di, asunder.) 

£^fanf,{t<., standing forth. Eenea, 
in existence. The works of many 
ancient authors ore no longer extant. 
{e.x. forth.) 

Subtlanct, that which tlandt wi- 
der properties and supports them, 
(lolj is a aubatance, because it standi 
under and supports the properties of 
solidily, extension, color, etc., which 
are inherent in it. (sub, under.) 

SisTO, to stand. (L.) Hence, 

Cniiaisl, lit., to stand togetiittr. 
(lenoc, 1. To be mode up of. Gun- 
powcinr eonnits of charcoal, sulphur 
and nitre. 2, To agree, or to stand 
relation to some- 






Hi^ullli mmHit srith lemperaner alom — Ptpt. 
Coiisialenl, 1. Standing firmly to- 
gether. Coagulated blood forms a 
consistent maaB. 2. Standing together 
in matual harmony or agreement 
Laws should be conti$tent with jus- 

Oinsislence, or Oonsittency, I. The 
condition of standing together with a 
certain degree of firmness. The eon- 
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iisUncy of tallow is firmer than that 
of lard. 2. A harmonious relation 
of one thing to another, {eon^ to- 
gether.) 

Resist^ lit^ to stand against 
Hence, to act in opposition to. (re, 
against) 

Persist, lit, to stand through, or 
continuously. Hence, to remain fixed 
in any purpose, or to hold on in any 
undertaking, (per, through^ 

Insist, lU., to stand on. Hence, 1. 
To stand firmly on what we conceive 
to be our right 2. To stand firmly 
in a position to which we endeavor, 
by the weight of our authority and in- 
fluence, to bring others; as, to insist 
that a certain thing shall be done. 

Desist, lit, to stand off from. 
Hence, to cease from doing any thing. 
(de, from.) 

Assist, lit, to stand by. Hence, to 
aid, (ad, by.) 

ETcist, lit, to stand forth. Hence, 
to have an actual being, (ex, forth.) 

Subsist, lit, to stand under. 
Hence, 1. To have a dependent exist- 
ence. 2. To live by means of that 
which sustains life, as food, etc. 
(sub, under.) 

Statuo [statutum], to place in a 
firm standing position. (L.) Hence, 

Statue, a solid fi^re of a man, de- 
signed to be fixed m a standing pos- 
ture. 

Statute^ something set up and firmly 
established by authority for general 
observance ; that is, a law enacted by 
a legislature. 

Institute, to devise something ne.w, 
and give it a fixed and permanent 
standing. 

An Institute, something that has 
been instituted; as, 1. A literary and 
philosophical society. 2. (In the 
plural,) philosophical principles. 

To make the Stoic in$tUiUe$ thy own. ^Dryden. 

3. A book of elements or principles. 

Institution, 1. The act of setting up 
or establishing. 2. Something estab- 
lished, as a society. 3. {In the plu- 
ral,) laws, rights and ceremonies en- 
joined by authority ; as, the institu- 
4 



turns of the Jews ; the institutions of 
civil government 

Substitute, to put one thing in the 
place of another, {sub, in t£e place 
of) 

Restitution, lit, the act of setting a 
thing back in its former position. 
Hence, the act of returning or restor- 
ing to a person something of which 
he has been unjustly deprived, {re, 
back.) 

Destitute, unprovided with neces- 
saries. (L., destituo, to stand away 
from any person and leave him to 
shift for himself) 

9. To Sit 

To SIT, when spoken of a person, 
signifies to rest on a seat with the 
trunk of the body in an upright pos- 
ture. 

To Sit, when spoken, of inanimate 
objects, is used to signify an upright 
position of bodies, whose lengtn does 
not greatly exceed their thickness. 

Sedeo [«e««ttm], to sit (L.) Hence, 

Sedentary, 1. Accustomed to sit 
much; as, a sedentary man. 2. Re- 
quiring much sitting ; as, a sedentary 
occupation. 

Sedulous, lit, sitting constantly at 
an employment Hence, attenaing 
closely to business from natural incli- 
nation, or from habit 

Assiduous, lit, sitting by one's busi- 
ness. Hence, prosecuting any labor 
without intermission, {eta, by.) 

Reside, lit, to sit down. Hence, 
to dwell, (re, down.) 

Preside, lit, to sit before or over. 
Hence, to be set over for the exercise 
of authority, (prcp, before.) 

0. To Hang, 

To HANG is spoken of the position 
which a body assumes when connec- 
ted by a flexible attachment to a 
fixed point, and then left to adjust it- 
self in obedience to the influence of 
the gravitating force. In this case 
the center of gravity of the body as- 
sumes a settled position between the 
point of suspension and the center of 
the earth. 
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To Swixo is to movo backward and 
forward in a hanging ponition. 

To Daxolk is to bang loosely, and 
at the same time to have a swinging 
motion. 

Pen DEO [pe/wttm], to hang. (L.) 
Hence, 

Pendenty hanging; as, a pendent 
lamp. 

Pensile^ designed to be used in a 
han$;in.f; position ; as, a pensile lamp. 

Pendantj a jewel hanging at the 
ear. 

Pending^ hanging; as, a suit pend- 
ing in court; that is, hanging or re- 
maining undecided. 

Pendency ^ the state of hanging un- 
decided. 

Pendulum^ a body suspended from 
a fixed point, and moving backward 
and forward. 

Pendulous^ hanging down in con- 
sequence of being limber or flabby. 
The elephant has pendulous ear& 
The dewlap of a cow is pendulous. 

Depend^ to hang upon, or from 
something else. ((2e, from.) 

Dependant^ a person who depends 
upon, and is at the disposiu of 
another. 

Dependent^ not self-sustaining, but 
hanging upon something else. 

Independent^ not dependent, but 
self-sustaining, (in, not) 

Impendj lit, to hang over. In a 
fig. sense a danger is said to impend 
which, as it were, hangs over us like 
some mass that threatens to over- 
whelm us by its fall, (tn, over.) 

Append 1. and lit To hang to, as 
in attaching a small thing to a larger 
by means of a string. 2. and fig. 
To add as an accessory to the prin- 
cipal thing; as, to append notes to a 
book, (od, to.) 

Appendix^ something appended or 
added. 

NoTB. — This term fo commonly nsod to dgnify 
ft short treatise added to a book. 

Appendage, something added (or 
hung) to a principal thing, but not 
essential to it A portico is an ap- 
pendage to a house. 

A Compendium is a short treatise 



in which the general principlee of a 
science are, as it were, hung together 
in a small compass, (con^ together.) 

Suspend, 1. To hang under. 2. 
To cause to cease for a time, (mi&, 
under.) • 

To Droop is to hang down from 
the lack of a sufficient degree of 
stiffness to support itself in an up- 
right position. Plants droop for 
want 01 moisture. 'J'hc human body 
droops in old age and infirmity. In 
a figurative sense we say that the 
courage, or the spirits droop. 

To Flag is lit, to hang loose with- 
out stiffness; as, the flagging sails. 
Fig. 1. To grow spiritless or de- 
jected; as, the spirits flag. 2. To 
lose vigor; as, the strength flags, 

11. Horizontal. 



The HORIZON, in the ponula 
nse of the term, is the circle ii 



ular 
sense ot tne term, is tne circle in 
which the earth and sky seeip to 
meet 

Note, — Since the form of the earth is sphe- 
rical, every point of the earth's surface most 
necessarily have its own horizon. 

The Plane op the Horizon is the 
space included within and extending 
indefinitely beyond the circumference 
of the circle called the horizon. 

NoTE.-^-The plane qf the horizon of any point 
of the earth*8 surface touches the cHrth at tliat 
point, and extends to the region of the fixed 
stars. 

Horizontal Lines are lines drawn 
in, or parallel to the plane of the 
horizon. 

NoTK. — An oblong body is said to be horkonial 
in'its po8ition,when its length is pArallel to some 
line drawn in the plane of the horizon. 

Level is synonymous with hori- 
zontaL 

12. To Lie. 

To LIE is spoken of the position 
of a bodv which rests on a surface 
with its length parallel to the plane 
of the horizon. 

To Loll is to lie at ease. 

To Ijounge is to lie or recline in 
a lazy manner. 

Gumbo [eubitum'], to lia (L.) 
Hence, 
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OubiiuSf the fore-arm, from the cir- 
cnmstance that ihe ancients rested 
on Uie fore-arm when reclining at 
their meaJs. (L.) Hence, 

Cubitj a measure equal in length 
to the fore-arm. 

Incumbenij lying upon. A prostrate 
tree is incumbent on the ground. 

Note. — lu a Jig. sense we speak of inetimhent 
dnties, by which laugnage we imply that the 
duties lie or rest npon us as burdens. See Art. 
Debt. 

An Incumbent is one who is in the 
present possession of an office, (in, 
upon.) 

Decumbent, lying down. (cZe, down. ) 

Procumbent, lying forward, or on 
the face, (pro, forward.) 

Becumbent, lying backward, or on 
the back, (r^ backward.) 

Accumbeni, lying or reclining at; 
that is, lying on one side, or relating 
on the elbow, as the ancients did at 
their meals, (ad, at [the table.] ) 

GuBO [ctt&a^um], to lie. (L.) Ilence, 

Accubaiion, the position of reclin- 
ing at meals after the manner of 
the ancients, (ad, at) 

Incubus, the affection called the 
n^htmaro. (in, upon.) 

NoTK. — The nightmare is a sensation 8ame« 
times experienced iu sleep reserabliog tlie pres- 
sure of a heavy body lying on the breast, (ut, 
upon.) 

Incubation, the sitting of a bird 
upon her e^. 

Prone, lying on the face. 

Supine, lying on the back. J^^. 
Indifferent to things that affect our 
interests, and should engage our at- 
tention. 

Non.— The figure depends npon the circum- 
stance that in assuming the recumbent posture 
we feel a disposition not only to rest the body, 
but also to relax the mind by ceasing to exercise 
our thoughts about the concerns uf our daily 
bosiness. 

pROSTBATB, lying in a horisontal 
position in consequence of having 
been thrown down from an upright 
position. 

13. To Lean. 

To LEAN is'l. To deviate from a 
perpendicular position without being 
horizontal A column may lean. 2. 
To be supported in a leaning posture 



by something tnat receives the weight 
of the leaning body. A child leans 
on the breast of its mother. A lad- 
der leans against a wall. 

Clino [elinatum'}, to lean. (L.) 
Hence, 

Incline, to lean toward; as^ that 
column has an inclination toward 
the east (in, toward.) 

Decline, 1. To lean or tend from. 
The path began to decline from its 
first tendency. — Johnson. Fig. To 
refuse; as to dedine an offer. 

Note. — ^The llgiirtt oonveya tfaeltfeaof cavsing 
an object to lean from you by pushing it with 
your hand, (de, from.) 

2. To tend obliquely downward. 
A hill-side declines toward the sur- 
face of the plain below. After mid- 
day the sun declines in the west Fig, 
To tend gradually from a higher to 
a lower condition; as to dedine in 
power, in wisdom, in virtue, in health, 
etc. (ae, downward.) 

Recline, to lean backward, {re, 
backward.) 

Obuque, deviating from a perpen- 
dicular position in reference to a 
line or surface. 

To Slant is to be oblique. 

To Slofb is to tend either doymward 
or upward in an oblique direction. 

Gliyus, sloping, (JL.) Hence, 

Acclivotis, sloping upward. (<m2, 
upward.) 

Acclivity, an ascending slope. 

Declivity, a descending slope. 

Declivous, sloping downward, (de, 
downward.) 

Proclivous, sloping forward and 
downward. Fig. Habitually, or consti- 
tutionalljT inclined toward some prac- 
tice or indulgence, (pro, forward.) 

Proclivity, a forward and down- 
ward sloping. Fig. An habitual in- 
clination toward some practice or 
indulgence. 

Propendeo rprop«Mttfit], to incline 
forward and downward in a hanging 
posture. (L. pro, forward, ojidpendeo, 
to hang.*) Hence, 

Propense, inclined, in a moral 
sense; oa, prepense to good; propense 
to evil 
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Propensity J a strong inclination 
toward any practice or indulgence. 

PRONUS, inclined forward and 
downward. (L.) Hence, 

PronCy naturally inclined to do 
what is wrong. 

StekP) haying a surface that is in- 



clined at a large angle to the hori- 
zon ; as, a steep hill-side. 

A Precipice is a descent on the 
surface of land, nearly or altogether 
perpendicular, (h. prceceps jhen&ou^) 

Precipitous^ very steep. 
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L Of the Point. 

A POINT is an indiTisible portion 
of spaee. 

NoTB. — ^A point has neither lenj^h, breadth, 
nor thi<duieas. 

To Appoint is litj to fix at a 
definite point (ap for adj aO 
Hence, 1. To fix a definite point or 
time for the doing of something. 2. 
To destine to some particular point 
in tile general sphere of duty; as, to 
appoint a person to an office. 

ruircTUS, a point L. from pungo 
{punctum\y to prick.) Hence, 

PunetuatCy to make grammatical 
points in writing. 

Punctual^ observing the exact point 
of time in meeting an engagement 

PunctiliOf a nice point of exact- 
ness in ceremony. 

PunetiliouSy observing nice points 
of ceremony in our intercourse with 
others. 

2. Of Lines, 

A LINE is length without breadth 
or thickness. 

LiKEA, a line. (L.) Hence, 

Lineal^ 1. Composed of lines; as 
lineal designs (or draughts.) 2. In 
a direct line from an ancestor; as, 
lineal succession. 

Linear^ relating to or consisting 
of lines, as linear measure, linear 
striae (marks.) 

Lineaments^ the lines which give 
form to the human face. 

Delineate^ to draw lines which 
represent the form of a thing. 

Rectilineal or Rectilinear, consist- 
ing of right lines; as, a rectilinear 
figure. 



3« Of Straightness, 

STRAIGHT, not changing its 
direction ; as, a straight line. 

Note. — A Uraight line may be defined to be the 
shortest distance between two points. 

Right, 1. Geometrically strai^t; 
as, a Hght line. 2. MoraUy straight, 
as right conduct 

Reoo \rectum], lit., to straighten. 
(Hence, j'?^'., to rule.) (L.) Hence, 

Rectift, lit^ to straighten. Hence, 
to make that right which was amiss. 

EectitudCy lit, straightness. Hence, 
Rightness of principle or practice. 

Correct, lit, to straighten. Hence, 
to make that right which was wrong. 

Direct, lit, to guide in a strai^t 
course. Hence, 1. To point or aim 
in a straight line toward an object; 
as, to direct an arrow; to direct tiie 
eye. 2. To show the right course or 
road Hence, 3. To point out a 
course of proceeding. 

Direct, straight; as, a c^irec^line; 
a direct course. 

Erect, to place in an upright, or 
straight-up-and-down position. 

opeo2 [Orthos], lit, straight 
Hence, right (Gr.) Hence, 

Orthography, the writing of words 
with the proper letters. (Gr. >{«<?• 
[grapho'], to write.) 

Orthoepy, a correct pronunciation 
of words. (Gr. vrm [epo\ to speak.) 

Orthodoxy, a right belief in rela- 
tion to religious doctrines. (Gr. /c$« 
\doxa'\, an opinion.) 

4. Of the Curvature of Lines and 
Oblong Bodies, 

A CURVE is a line which changes 
its direction at every point 
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A Curvature is a portion of a line 
or oblong body which is carved. 

To Incurvaie is to torn from a 
right line or from a straight form by 
- carving. 

Incurvate, (adj.) curved inward or 
upward. 

Recurvaie^ curved downward. 

To Bend is to change the direc- 
tion of a line or the form of an ob- 
long body by curving it 

To Wind is to bend irregularly, 
as a road that adapts itself to the 
diversities of the surface. 

To Meander is to wind aft»r the 
manner of a crooked stream. 

'SorT..—3T«ander vcm the ancient name of a 
Tery crooked river in Asia Minor, and hence the 
Eogliah verb to meander. 

A Spiral is a curve that either 
makes a succession of 
widening circuits on a 
plane around a fixed point, 
or which rises as it winds, 
as when we commence windmg a 
thread at the bottom of a cylinder 
or cone, and pass it round in suc- 
cessive turns till it reaches the top. 

A Waving line consists of a suc- 
cession of alternating ^^^.'-^^^^>-^^^^^ 
waves. 

A Serpentine line or path, winds 
like a serpent 

Sinuous^ winding in and out after 
the manner of a coast indented with 
small bays. (L. sinus^ a bay.) 

Flecto [^flexum]y to bend. (L.) 
Hence, 

Flexion^ the act of bending. 

Flexure^ a bending turn. 

Flexible, that may be bent^ as a 
flexible rod. 

Flexile, easily bent An osier 
twig is flexile. 

To Inflect is to turn from a direct 
line or course. 

To Deflect a moving body is to 
turn it aside from its proper or 
regular course, {de, from.) 

To Reflect a ray of light is turn 
it back from the surface on which 
t falls, {re, back.) 

To Reflect^ as a mental act, is to 
turn the thoughts back npon the 



past operations of the mind, or upon 
past events. 

To Bow is to bend downward. 

A Bow (bou) is an inclination or 
downward bending of the head in 
token of respect 

A Bow (bo) is, 1. An instrament of 
war made of wood or other elastic 
substances, and having been forcibly 
bent, is kept in that position by a 
string attached to each end. 2. 
Anv thing in the form of a curve. 

Arcus, a bow. (L.) Hence, 

ArcuatCy bent in the form of a 
bow. 

Arch, 1. A curved structure of 
stone or brick supporting its own 
weight 2. A curvatu^ in the form 
of an arch. 

5. Of Length, 

LENGTH is the essential property 
of a line. 

Long, having great length as com^ 
pared with something else. 

LoNOUS, long. {}j.) Hence, 

Elongate, to lengthen. 

Longitude^ distiuice east or west , 
from an established meridian. See * 
Art Astronomical Geography. 

Longevity y long life. (L. cetaSj 
age.) 

To Produce a straight line is to 
lengthen it out at one end. (L. pro, 
forward; and duco, to draw.) 

To Extend is to lengthen at one 
or both ends. (L. ex, out; and tendo^ 
to stretch.) 

Short, having but little length. 

Curt, short (L. cuartus.) 

To Curtail is to shorten by cut- 
ting oC A name may be curtailed 
by cutting off some of the final let- 
ters. Persons may be curtailed of 
their privileges by the exercise of 
superior authority. (L. curtus^ short, 
and Fr. tailler^ to cut) 

Breyis, short (L.) Hence, 

Brevity, 1. Shortness, applied to 
time; as the brevity of human life. 
2. Shortness in discourses or writ- 
ings; or the expression of thoughti 
in few words. 

Brief 1. Short in duration; af % 
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M^ period. 2L Short in dbeoane 

Of WntlDfL 

Ahbrmnaief to thortea bj omitting 

or retroDohiag a part; aa, to abbre- 

tiaie a word. 

Abr^br, to Bhorten* (Fr,) Hence, 

AbHdff$y to make shorter; aa, to 

abridge a literary work. 

6. 0/ Surfaces. 

A SURFACE is that which has 
length and breadth without thick- 
ness. (L. superficieSj from ttif>er, 
over; and faeieSf the face.) 

A pLAifB surface is suen, that if 
two points assumed at pleasure be 
connected by a straight line, that 
line will be whol^ in the surface. 

A Plinb is a piano surface. (L. 
planus^ lereL) 

A CoNYBZ surface is such that if 
any two points of the surface be 
joined by a straight line, that line 
will lie wholly beneath tne surface. 
The sur&ce of a globe is convex. 

Round, haring a convex surface. 

A CoNOiTB surface is such that if 
ai^ two points Jbe JoLu^d bv a straight 
line, thai line wm lie wholly above 
the Burfiice. The inner surface of 
a hollow sphere is concave. The sky 
has the appearance of being concave. 
(L. eoncavuef hollow.) 

7. Of Breadth. 

BREADTH is the less of the two 
dimensions of a surface. 

Broadf having great breadth. 

WiDB, affording abundant room; 
as a wide passage; a tvide garment. 

KarroWy having but little breadth. 

Straiiy narrow In the sense of not 
being sufficiently wide to afford a 
flree passage, or to be comfortably 
roomy; as, a ttrait gate, a etraii- 
Jacket. 

2fOTi.— A draU^aehtt It an apporattyi for eon- 
flulng tht aruif of a nadman. 

A Strait is, 1. A narrow passage 
either on land or in the ocean; as 
the Sdraite of Thermopylaa; the 
StraiU of Gibraltar. 2. A difficult 
sHuation in which a person is at a 
loss as to the course proper to be 
panued. 3. A distressing situation 



Irom which a oerton is unable to 
extricate himseir ; or, in other words, 
a firait ia a tight place. 

8. Accidental Properties ofSurfaeet. 
ROUGH, abounding in inequalities 
of snrfaca 

KoTB.— TIm idea of rougkium k UgandMij 
applied to the tompar, to tke tamaaen, to oer* 
taia flaTon, loundi, ato. 

AapBB, rough. (L.) Hence, 

Asperity, roughness; as, attperitg 
of temper. 

Exasperate, 1. To roughen the 
temper ; that is, to make angry. 2. 
To increase in severity; as, to exas* 
perate a diseasa 

Smooth, free from inequalities of 
surface. 

Vorrz.—8moolh$ua$ U predicated, JIgmraHMlf, of 
•onnda and tastefi of the mannen, of laoguage, 
ete. 

To Polish is to impart a glossy 
smoothness by friction. 

Polite, polished in manners. (L. 
polio ^ohtuniij to polish.) 

To BuBNiSH is to polish metals. 

An Even surface is one that is 
free from eminences and depressions, 
(or hights and hollows.) 

A Level surface is one that co- 
incides with, or is parallel to, the 
plane of the horizon. 

9. Of Angles. 

An Akolb is a comer. (L. angth 
lum, a corner.) 

A "Plask Angle is the 
opening formed by two 
straight lines which meet 

The ' Vertex is the a — ^b 
point at which the lines 
forming the angle meet 

The Sides are the lines which 
form the angle. 

A Right Angle is a square or 
straight angle. 

NoTK 1.— If one straight line 
meet another, so ai to nmke the 
ailjaoent angles equal, the two 
anfcles thus formed are right 
anglet. x. 



NoTK 2.— If a hortaoBtal line 
he uroKSOfl hy a perpeiidlcnlar, the 
two lines will ftirm, by their in- 
tersectioDf fi>iir rlKhi aaglaa. 
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An AcfUTB Anolb is 
less than a right angle. 
(L. acutusy sharp.) 



An Obtuse Anqle is 
greater than a right angle. 
(L., obtusuSf blunt) j^ b 

An Oblique Angle is one that is 
either acute or obtuse. (L., obliquus^ 
ndined.) 

10. Of Plane Figures. 

Plane Figures are of two classes : 
Ist Rectilinear Figures, which 

are bounded by straight lines. 
2d. Curvilinear Figures, which 

are bounded by curve lines. 

11. Of Rectilinear Figures. 

A Triangle is a figure which has 
three angles, and, consequently, has 
also three sides. (L., tri^ three; and 
angulum, an angle.) 

A Quadrilateral has four sides. 
(L., quadriy four; and latus [Za^ert^], 
a Bi(^.) 

A Pentagon has fire angles, and 
is, consequently, a five-sided figure. 
Gr., wwTi [pente'jj five ; and ymutt 
Q/onta], an angle.) 

A Hexagon has six angles and 
sides. (Gr., tf [Aea?], six.) 

A Heptagon has seven angles and 
sides. (Gr., itt* [Aep^a], seven.) 

An Octagon has eight angles and 
sides. (Gr., tuTo [oc/oj, eight) 

A NoNAGON has nine angles and 
sides. (L., non for noveTti, nine.) 

A Decagon is a figure which has 
ten angles and sides. Gr., iu* [decant 
ten.) 

A Dodecagon is a figure which has 
twelve angles and sides. (Gr., imim* 
[dodeca'], twelve.) 

A Polygon is a figure which has 
many angles and sides. (Gr., vext/c 
[polys']y many.) 

12. Of Plane Triangles. 

The Base of a triangle is the side 
fok which it stands. 

The Legs of a triangle are the two 
•ides hetidee tiie hate. 







The Vertex of a tri- 
angle is the vertex of the 
angle which is opposite to 
the base. ▲ 

The Altitude (JK^ A ^) of a triangle 
is the perpendicular drawn from tne 
vertex to the base. 

An Equilateral Tri- 
angle has all its sides 
equal 

An Isosceles Triangle has two 
of its sides equal Gr., 
/coc [z«03], equal; and rutkof 
[scelosjt a leg.) 

A Scalene Trlinglb has all its 
sides unequal (Gr., ^MA«ve< [scalenos] , 
oblique. 

/ic 

A Right-angled Tri- 
angle has one right angle. 

The Htpotenuse is the side oppo- 
site to the right angle of a right-angled 
triangle. (Gr., Cn-o [hypojf unStr ; 
and Tiivct/sTdt [tdnousajy stretching, be- 
cause it is stretched under or opposite 
to the right angle.) 

An Obtuse-angled Tri- 
angle has one obtase 
angle. 

An Acute-inoled Tri- 
angle has all its angles 
acute. 

Trigonometry is the science of 
the measurement of trianglee. (Gr., 
T^tymnt [trigonos^^ a triangle; ana 
/Arr^tu [nietreo]j to measure.) 

13. Of Quadrilaterals. 

A TrapeziUxM is a four-sided figure 
which has neither pair of 
its opposite sides parallel 
(Gr., T^yrt^tof [trapezion], 
a little table.) 

A Trapezoid has one pair of its 
opposite sides parallel and r 
the other not (Gr.,'r^«»i{wi' / 
[irapezion^y a trapezium ; [_ 
and iJo( [eidos'jy a resem- 
blance.) 
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A Parallelogram is a four-sided 
figure which has both 
pairs of its opposite sides 
parallel. (Gr., >f^/u* 
Ifframmd]^ a figure. 

A Rectangle is a right- 
angled parallelogram. 




A Square is an equila- 
teral rectangle. 




A Khombus is an equilateral par- 
alloloji;ram with oblique 
ancles. (Gr., f»f*fi» [rhem- 
60 J to deviate; because, 
by the obliquity of its 
angles, it deviates from the 
form of a perfect square. 

A Lozenge is any 
body in the form of 
a rhombus. Cakes 
are sometimes cut 
in the form of lozen- 
ges, 

A Rhomboid is an oblique-angled 

parallelogram, whose 

length is creater than / 7 

the breadth. ^ ' 

14. Of Curmlinear Figures, 

A CiBOLE is a plain figure bounded 
by a curve line called the circum- 
ference, every point of which is equally 
distant from a point within called the 
center. 

An Ellipse has the 
form of a flattened cir- 
cle, and may be formed 
by passing* a plane 
obliquely across a cone 
or cylinder. 

An Oval is an egg-shaped figure 
resembling the ellipse. (L., otntm, 
an egg. 

A Parabola is a section of a cone 
formed by passing a 
plane through the cone 

Sarallel to any line 
rawn in the surface of 
th^cone from the ver- 
tex to the base. 







A Hyperbola is a cnrred Qgure 
with two opposite 
branches, and may 
be formed by cut- 
ting, with a plane, 
two equal cones 
which arc placed 
opposite to each other, vertex to ver- 
tex. 

KoTK 1. — The ellipse, the parabola, and 'the 
hyperbola are calleil the three Conic SeetiouM, be- 
cause they are formed by the $eclion or cutting 
of a cone by. a plane. 

NoT£2. — The planets all revolve in eUijptiool 
orbits. 

NoTK 3. — A stone projected obliquely upward 
describes a parabola. 

Note 4. — If a planet should receive such a 
projectile impulse as wonlj iw barely sufficient 
to prevent its return toM-ard the sun, its track 
would be a parabola. 

NoTK 5. — If a planet should receive a greater 
impulse than In the foregoing case, it would de- 
scribe a hyperbola. 

A Ctctx)id is a curve described by 
a point P in 
the circumfer- ^^""^y^P 
ence of a cir- 
cle which rolls, 
along an ex- 
tended straight line A B until it has 
completed a revolution. (Gr., kuukk 
[cycios']^ a circle; and m^o( [eidos^^ 
a resemblance.) 

Note. — The number of regular geometrical 
curves is unlimited ; but the foregoing are the 
most simple, and are, at the same time, the most 
useful. 

15. Of the arcle. 

A Diameter 
is a straight 
line passing 
through the 
center of a cir- 
cle, and termi- 
nated on each 
side by the 
circumference. (Gr., ^* [dta], 
through ; and /Jitrftot [meireo]^ to mea- 
sure.) 

A Radius or Semidlimbter is a 
straight line drawn from the center 
to the circumference. (L., radius, 
the spoke of a wheel Plural rctdii.) 

A Chord is a straight line less 
than a diameter, having its extremi- 
ties in the circumference, as D R 
(Gr. x^* [chords'], a string.) 
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An Aro u a portion of the circnm- 
lerence, aa D F K (L., arcut, a 
bow.) 

A Sbovbnt is ft portion of a circle 
intercepted between an arc and a 
chord, aa D £ F. (L., tegntenlum, 
ft piece cut off) 

A Sbcttor is ft portion of a circle 
included between two radii, aa C D F 
E. (L., leco [tecijiitt], to cut; bo- 
cause Uie lector i« a portion ctil 
out) 

A Quadrant is the fonrtb part of 
ft circle. (L., quadrant, a fourth. ) 

16. 0/fht Cotter. 

Cb!(teb, the middle point of an; 

thin^ (Qr, »mttii [asnlto], to prick.') 



Cbnemtrie, HaTing 
oentel ; a«, etmetntric circles. 

£ccENTRic, deriatiuK or depart! 
from the center. Fig. Departint; 
from the uauftl coarse ; at, cc 
conduct; an eceenlric geniue. 
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17. Of the Ciraimferenee. 

A CIRCUMFERENCE is a car, 
deftcribed b; a movable point carrie 
in a plane aronnd a fixed point in tli 
■ame plane, in such a manner that 
Uie movable point is always at tho 
tame distance from the fixed point 
(L, etreuni, aronnd; and fero, Xa 
carry.') 

A Pbriphert is any curve de- 
scribed in a plane by a movable point 
carried around a fixed point, whether 
the distance between Uie points cim- 
tinncs the same, or varies; as, the 
peHphay of a circle, ellipse, efn. 

ST., wtfi [peri], around; and n/mi 
Men}, to fwny.) 



1& O/SoUdt. 

A SOLID is a figure which has 
lesgth, breadth, and thickness. 

A Cube is a solid bonnded by six 
equal square sides. 

A Prism is a solid whose ends or 
ipposite bases are parallel, similar, 
ind equal figures, and whose sides 
ire paralleUograms. 

A Cylinder is a lonz, round body 
uf uniform diameter,, whose bases are 
equal and parallel circles. (Gr., 

.mtfii [rylindroi], a roller.) 

A Pybamid is a solid whose base 
may be any rectiliheal figure, the 
other aides being triangles whose 
vertices meet at a common point 

nlled the apex. 

A Coxs is a solid having a circular 
base, and tapering gradnallj to the 
top like a sn^ IwL 

A Spoere u a solid, every point of 
whose surface is equally distiuit from 
a. point within called the cent«r. 

19. OftU Platonic Bodies. 

The PLATONIC BODIES are five 
regular geometrical solids, fiiat de- 
scribed by Plato. Thaj are the tetra- 
liudron, hexahedron, octohedron, do- 
decahedron, and icosahediou. 

A Krgular Tbtrahedrox is a solid 
bounded by four equilateral and 
equal triangles. (Gr., -nrfx {Uira\, 
futir; andiJ/i [Acdra], a base or side.) 

A Keoular EIexahbdroh is a solid 
bounded by six equal squares. (Or., 
'[ie^l.aii.) 



A Reoulah Octahedron is a solid 
bounded by eight equilateral and 
equal triangles. (Gr., ut* [Mfo], 
eight.) 

A Regitlab Dodecahedron is a solid 
bonnded by twelve regular and eqnal 
pentagons. (Or., Mua \_dodeea\, 
twelve.) 

A Keoular Ioosahbdron is a solid 
bounded by twenl? equilateral and 
equal triai^^. (Gr., whw [lootv^ 
twenty.) 

B tta (Lini(<iliic, »• pcailH*. 
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20. Of the Sphere. 

SPITE R1C\ or SPUERICAL, 
•phere-sliaped. 

Sphericity is the quality of being 
sphere-shaped. 

A Spherule is a little sphere. 

A Spheroid is a solid resembling a 
sphere, but differing from it in bemg^ 
cither oblong like an oval body, or 
flattened Hke an orange. (Gr., teToc 
[c/cio*], a resemblance.) 

Prolate Spheroid is a solid gene- 
rated by the revolution of an ellipse 
about its longer axis. (L , prolatuSj 
lengthened.) 

An Oblate Spheroid is a solid 
generated by the revolution of an 
ellipse about its shorter axis. (L., 
oblatuSj flattened.) 

Note. — ^The figure of the earth is that of an 
Maleitpheroid. 

A Ball is a mass of matter having 
the form of a sphere. 

A Balhi vras formerly a little ball 
ased in voting. 

Note. — Modern custom has substituted a piece 
of paper for the ball, the name ballot being now 
applied to a bit of {Miper on which is written the 
name of the person or object voted for. 

A Bullet is a small metallic ball 
for charging a gun. 

A Balloon is a large ball-shaped 
sack designed to be inflated with gas. 

A Globe is a spherical body of con- 
siderable size. 

Globular^ round like a ball 

Globose^ globe-shaped. 

A Globule is a very small body of 
a globular form. Dew-drops are 
globules of water. 

To Conglobate is to collect together 
in the form of a ball {coUj together.) 

21. Of the Ring. 

A RING is 1. A cylinder bent into 
the form of the circumference of a 
• circle. 2. Any long and slender 
solid, though not cylindric, bent into 
the form of the circumference of a 
circle, as a finger-rtn^. 

A Einglet is a little ring, usually 
of hair. 

Amnulus, a ring. (L.) Hence, 

Annular^ ring-shaped as an em- 
nvUar edipse of the sun. 



22. Of Thickness, 

THICKNESS is the smnllest of the 
three dimensions of a solid. 

Tidckj having great thickness. 

Tiiix, having but little thickness. 

Slender, having but little thick- 
ness in proportion to the length. 

Fine, very slender; as, a fine 
thread. 

Attenuated, very fine; as, an o^ 
ienuated fibre. (L., tenuis^ slender^ 
or thin.) 

The spider's roost aitennated thread 
Is conl, is cable, to man's slenuer tie 
On earthly bliss. — Youug, 

To Taper, when spoken cT § sur- 
face, signifies to .diminish in 7/roadth. 

To Tapevy when spoken of a uolid, 
means to diminish Doth in brtadth 
and thickness. 

To Bulge is to swell dht and in- 
crease in thickness in the middle. A 
barrel bulges. 

23. Designation of Bodies front ihdr 

Dimensions, 

A MASS is a quantity of matter 
collected together, and having consid- 
erable thickness in proportion to its 
length and breadth. 

A Lump is a small mass. 

A Block is a mass having one or 
more flat surfaces. 

24. Designation of Bodies from their 
small Thickness compared with 
their Breadth, 

A PLATE is a thin body of solid 
matter. 

A Lamina is a plate. (Plural, 
laminas.) 

A Laminated structure consists is 
a succession of plates overlying eaoh 
other, as in certain minerals. 

A Lamella is a thin lamina. (Plur 
ral, lamellce.) 

A Lmnellated structure consists in 
a succession of very thin plates. 

A Scale is a small and thin por- 
tion of solid matter. 

A Pellicle is a thin, skin4ike 
body. ^Jj. <, pellicula^ a little skin.) 

A Film is an extremely thin ooal- 
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in^; f<»rmed on iht sarfiEioe of any 
thing. 

25. Of Bodies that receive their des- 
iffnation from their very small 
Thickness compared toith their 
Jbength. 

: A THREAD is a len^ened and 
slender bod^ of anj kind of matter. 

A Wire is a metallic thread 

A Filament is a thread-like bodj. 
(L. flum, a thread) 

A Fibre is a very slender thread, 
or thread-like body. Cotton, flax, 
Wool, silk, wood, and flesh are com- 
posed oi fibres, 

A/^RiNG is a thick thread 

A GoRD is a thick string. 

A BoFB is a stout cord 

A CjkBLB is a thick rope. 

A Line varies in size from the 
tiiickness of a slender string to that 
of a oord; as, a fishing line; a clothes 
line. 

26. Of Limits, 

A LIMIT is a position in space 
beyond which a line, sur&ce, or 
solid does not extend 

Points limit a line. 

Likes limit surfaces. 

Surfaces limit solids. 

An End is the limit of length in 
either direction. 

The Top is the limit of hight 

The Bottom is the limit of depth. 

The Top, the Bottom^ the Ends^ 
and the Sides are the limits of a 
solid. 

Terminus, a limit or end; as, the 
ttrminus of a railroad (L.) Hence, 

Terminate^ to come to an end. 

Conterminous^ touching each other 
along a common limiting line; as, 
two eonterminous estates. 

Determine^ 1. To put an end to; 
as, to deiermine a will. — Blackstone. 
2. To put an end to deliberation, and 
hence. To decide; as to determine a 
({uestion or case; to determine on a 
course of conduct 

A Bound or Boundary is that 
which limits by binding; as the 
bounds of a corporation. The boun- 
daries of a state. (From bind.) 



Finis, 1. A limit 2. An end. (L.) 
Henoe, 

Finite^ limited; as finite powers > 
a finite line ; man is a finite being. 

Infinite, without limits. The power 
and wisdom of God are infinite, 
{in, not) 

Infinity, an unlimited extent of 
space, time, quantitr, or degree. 

Infinitude, bouualessness; as, the 
infinitude of space ; the infinitude of 
the Divine perfections. 

Bourn, (pron. borne,) a bound or 
limit (Fr. bomer, to limit) 

27. Direction in r4ference to the di" 
mensions of geometrical figures, 

, Longitudinally or Lengthwise, in 
the direction of the length. 

Along, by the side ot, and in the 
direction of the length. 

Athwart or Across, from side to 
side. 

Transverse, directed across; as, a 
transverse section. 

Direct, traversing by the shortest 
distance the space separating two 
opposite sides or surfaces. 

An Oblique or Slanting line is 
one that deviates from the shortest 
line connecting the two opposite 
sidea 

A Diagonal is a straight 
line connecting any two 
angles of a surface or 
solid which are not adja- 
cent. (Gr. ^ttt [dia~ 



lal, 
to], 




through, and ymia [gonidj^ an angle.) 

28. Of the Edge, 

An Edge is the line in which two 
plane surfaces meet 

Sharp, having a thin edge formed 
by two surfaces meeting witii a small 
inclination; as, a sharp knife. 

Blunt, having a thick edge formed 
by two surfaces meeting with a wide 
inclination or angle; as, a blunt knife. 

Keen, having a fine edge that cuts 
freely and smoothly. 

Dull not adapted for cutting free* 
ly, whether from bluntness, jagged- 
ness, softness, or other defect of the 
edge. ' 
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To Whbt is to sharpen a catting 
instrument by rubbing it on a gritty 
stone. 

29. Terms relating to the general 
idea of Form. 

The FORM of a line consists in 
its strai^htness or curvature. 

The Form of a plane surface con- 
sists in the straightness or curvature, 
and in the relative lengths and mu- 
tual inclinations of the lines which 
bound it 

The Form of a solid consists in 
the flatness or curvature, and in the 
relative magnitudes and mutual in- 
clinations of the surfaces by which 
it is bounded. , 

A Form in a figurative sense, is 
an established mode of procedure. 

Formal^ 1. In accordance with a 
prescribed form ; as, a formal pro- 
cedure. 2. In accordance with the 
forms of ceremony; as, formal de- 
portment 3. Having the form with- 
out the substance or essence; as, 
formaZ worship. 

Formality consists in an obser- 
vance of forms. 

A Formalify is an established mode 
or form of procedure; as, a legal 
formality. 

A Formula is a prescribed form or 
rule according to which something is 
to be done. 

A Formulary is a book containing 
stated and prescribed forms, as of 
oaths, declaiations, prayers, and the 
like. 

To Conform is to adapt the form 
of one thing to that of another. 

NoTK.— CSo«(/brm la nied chiefly in a flgnratiYe 
■enae : as, to conform one*8 eelf to tha manners 
and customs of society. 

Conformable, 1. Having a similar 
form* A piece of workmanship may 
be conformable to a model 2. Agree- 
able or consistent Nature is con- 
formable to herself 

Conformity is correspondence with 
a model in form or manner. 

Conformation is the disposition of 
the parts which form or compose a 
body or organic structure; as, the 



conformation of the organs of speech. 

A Nonconformist is one who does 
not conform to an established church. 
(non, not) 

Uniform^ having continually the 
same form, manner, degree, or state ; 
as, a uniform course; a uniform 
temperature; uniform motion. 2. 
Of the same form with others. Sol* 
diers weat a uniform dress. Uni- 
form ceremonies. (L. unus, one.) 

To Reform is to form anew. 

yoTB.~JR«/orm is used only in a fignratire 
sense ; as, to rtform corrupt manners ; to reform 
a Ticious man ; literally, to form him OTer* and 
make a new man of him. (re, anew.) 

To Inform is literally, to give form 
or shape. Fig. To form or mold the 
mind by communicating knowledge. 

Note.— It^orm is never used in the literal 

sense. 

To Deform is to mar or injure the 
form so as to render it offensive to 
the eye. (<fe, amiss.) 

Deformity is, 1. An unnatural 
state of the form. 2. Any thing 
that destroys beauty. 

To Perform is lit, to form thor- 
oughly; hence, to carry throu^ by 
action or labor, as to perform a 
piece of work, (per, through.) 

8hape is the external form. 

Figure is form or shape; as a 
lady of elegant /{^r& 

A Figure is, 1. A form, etc, pre- 
sented by lines.^ A triangle is a 
figure of three sides. 2. A form re- 
presented in painting. 3. An image ; 
as the figure of a man in plaster. 
(L. fingo, to form an idea or concep- 
tion of a thing.) 

To Fashion is to put into a par- 
ticular or distinct form. 

The Make is, 1, and properly, the ' 
form of a thing that has been made. 
2. The form of a person or beast; as 
a man of slender make. 

The Face of a thing is the external 
make or form as it presents itself to 
the eye. (L. facio, to make.) 

To Mold is to put into a set form. 

Note. — The process of molding oonsiateof <»• 
troducing a soft or liquid substance into a cavi^ 
of the proper form, the substance used being 
Buaoeptible of becoming hard. 
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Plastic, 1. Having the power to 
giye form; as the plastic nand of 
the Creator. 2. Capable of being 
molded Potters clay is plasiic. 
(6r. wha^rm [plcLSSol^y to form. 

Plasiicity is the capability of being 
molded. 

MOP*H [Morphb], form. (Or.) 
Hencey 



Meiamorp7io9ef to change into a 
different form, (tneta, otherwise.) 

Metamorphosis^ a change of form. 
(Plural metamorphoses.) 

Non.^The term metamorphotis It applied to 
the changes which insectf peu throngh before 
they attain their final and perfect form. An 
entire change in the form of anj thing may be 
called a mdamcrjIkomM, 
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1. Of the Number One. 

ONE is a term which does not ad- 
mit of being defined. 

Unus, one. (L.) Hence, 

Unity the smallest whole number. 

Unifyy The number one. 2. The 
state of being one. 3. Oneness of 
sentiment and feeling. How sood 
and how pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity, — Ps. 
cxzxiiL * 

Unitej to join two or more things 
together, so that they may form one 
compound body or substance. 

union, 1. The act of joining to- 
gether in one. 2. The state of j^ing 
joined together in one. 

Single, taken separately from 
other objects of the same kind. 

Singular, 1. Pertaining to the 
number one; as, the singular num- 
ber of nouns. 2. Strange or pecul- 
iar; as, a singular phenomenon; a 
singular man. 

KoTB. — A dngmkar man li one who atandp 
tkgle or alone in certain retpeota. 

Ace, the number one on cards. 

MONOS [MoNos], one, or sole. 
(Gr.) Hence, 

Monochord, a musical instrument 
witii one string. (Gr. ;t*{^ [chorde'], 
a string.) 

Monochromatic, consisting of a 
single color ; as, monochromatic paint- 
ing. (Gr. xf^l*^ [chroma'], color. 

Monocrasy, a government by a 
single person. (Gr. Jt^rni [crateo'], 
to goyem. 

Monomania, the derangement of a 
tingle faculty of the mind, or de- 



rangement with regard to a particu- 
lar subject, the mind being sane in 
relation to other subjects. (Gr. f»mfm 
\mania\, madness.) 

Monopoly, the sole power of vend- 
ing any specific article. (Gr. irmkm 
[poleo], to sell) 

Monostieh, a composition consist- 
ing of a single verse. (Gr. tr*nxH 
[stichos], a verse.) 

Monosyllable^ a word of one syl- 
lable. (Gr. rvKKdtflii [sylldbe], from 
9vf fayn], together; and x^lim [Za- 
beiii], to take.) 

Monotony, 1. Sameness of sound. 
2, and fig, A wearisome uniformity. 
(tovoc [tones'], a tone.) 

Monarch, a sole ruler. (Gr. fx* 
[arche'], government) 

Monotheism, a belief in the exist- 
ence of one Grod only. (Gr. Om; 
[Theos], God.) 

2. Of the Number Two. 

TWO, one and one. 

Twain, two ; as, to cut in twain. 

Twin, noting one of two born at a 
birth. 

A Pair consists of two similar 
things taken or used together. (L. 
par, equal.) 

A CouM.E consists of two similar 
things taken or considered together; 
as, a couple of apples. (L. copula, 
that which connects.) 

A Couplet consists of two lines of 
poetry rhyming together. 

A Brace is a pair ; as, a brace of 
partridges ; a brace of pistols. 

A Span is a pair of norsea. 
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A Yoke is a pair of ozexL 

Either, one of two. 

Neither^ not either. 

Both, the two. 

Am BO, both. (L.) Hence, 

Ambidextrous^ using both hands as 
right hands. (L. dexira^ the right 
hand.) 

Ambiguous^ of double or doubtful 



meaning 



AM*fi [AifPHo], both. (Gr.) Hence, 

Amphibious^ living in two ele- 
ments, as, the frog, the seal, the 
beaver. (Gr. /8/of \bios'\ fife.) 

Duo, twa (L.) Hence, 

Dual, pertaining to the number two. 

Duality^ the state or quality of 
being two. 

Double^ twofold. (L. duplex from 
duo^ two; Q,xA plexy folded.) 

Duplicate^ double. (L. duo^ two; 
and plico [pUccUuml^ to fold.) 
' Duplicate^ a copy. 

Note. — A copy is called a dupUeaief became it 
4oMble8 the original document. 

Duplicity^ 1. The condition of 
being double. 2. Double dealing. 

Duumvir^ plural duumviru The 
duumviri were two magistrates in 
ancient Rome who held their offices 
jointly. (L. rir, a maa ) 

Duet^ a piece of music composed 
for two voices. 

Duely a prearranged fight between 
two persons. 

Bi is a Latin prefix signifying 
two. 

Biennial^ occurring once in two 
years, or lasting two years. (L. 
annus^ a year.) 

Bisect, to cut into two equal parts. 
(L. seco [sectum^y to cut) 

Biped, an animal with two feet 
(L. pes [pedis"], a foot) 

Biiwmial, a quantity in Algebra 
consisting of two terms. (L. nomen, 
a name, or term.) 

Di is a Greek prefix signifying two. 

Diphthong, a union of two 
vowels in one syllable. (Gr. ^v^yai 
[phtJiongos'}, a vocal sound. 

Dimeter, in poetry, a verse of two 
measures. (Gr. fAvr^j [metron\^ a 
measure. 



DucE, the number two at cards. 
(Fr. detix, two.) 

3. Of the Number Three. 

THREE is equal to the sum of 
one and two. 

Tri is a Latin or Greek prefix 
signifying three. 

A triangle is a figure having three 
angles or corners. HL. angiuum, a 
corner.) J^ 

Trilateral, havinsSree sides. (L. 
laius [lateris'], a sioc.) 

Trigonometry is the science of the 
measurement of triangles. (Gr. ^rr^M 
'meireol, to measure; and tftyaif 
'trigon'], a triangle, from rput [treis], 
;hree, and ymu* igonia], an angle.) 

A Trident is a three pronged 
spear. (L. dens \dentis], a tooth.) 

Treble or Triple, threefold. (L 
\plex, folded.) 

Triplicity, the state of being three- 
fold. 

Triplicate, threefold; as a tripU- 
cats ratio. (L. plico [plioatum], to 
fdd.) 

A Triplet is, L Three of a kind. 
2. Three lines of poetry rhyming to- 
gether. 

A Trio is, 1. Three united. 2. 
in Music, a composition of three 
parts. 

TiHnity, L Three united in one. 
2. The union of three persons in one 
God. 

A Trinomial, in Algebra, is a quai^ 
tity consisting of three terms con- 
nected by the signs + or — . (L., 
nomen, a name.) 

THumvir, plural triumciri. The 
triumviri were three men who jointly 
held the sovereign power in Roma 
(L., vir, a man.) 

A Triumvirate is a joint govern- 
ment of three men. 

KoTE. — The first trinmyirate in Borne was ex- 
ercised by Julius Caesar, Crassus, and Pompey. 

A Triphthong is a union of three 
vowels in one syllable. (Gr., fdaj^c 
\jphtho7igos'], a vocal sound.) 

A Tripod is a seat or kettle with 
throe feet {vm [jpot^, {podosy\y a 
foot) 
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A Trimeter is a Terse of three 
measures. (Gr., /uiTfov [metron], a 
measure.) 

Trefoil is a plant which has its 
leaves in triplets or threes. (L, tres, 
three; mdjoliunij a leaf.) 

Tbey is the number three at cards. 
(Fr., troiSf throe.) 

4. Of the Number Four, 

FOUR is equal to the number three 
increased by one. 

QuADR, from the Latin quatuor^ is a 
prefix signifying four. 

Quadrilateral, bavins four sides. 
(L., latuB {laieris]^ a side.) 

Quadrangley a figure vrith four 
an^es. (L., anguluniy an angle.) 

QuadrufmanouSy having four hands. 

Note.— Monkeys are quadrumaiunu animals. 

Quadruped^ an animal with four 
feet, (h.^ pes [pedi9]y tk foot 

Quadrantj uie fourth part of a 
circle. 

Quaternion^ 1. The number four. 

Air and the elements, the eldest birth 
Of natnre^s womb, that in quatemion run 
Perpetual circle« multiform. — MUton. 

2. A file of four soldiers. — ^Acts xii. 
(L., quatuor^ four.) 

Tbtr, from the Greek ttrfa [^tetra^j 
is a prefix signifying ybwr. 

Tetrarchj the governor of the fourth 
art of a province. (Gr., af^ti 
arche]j government) 

Teirarchy^ or Tetrarchate^ the gov- 
ernment of the fourth part of a prov- 
ince. 

Tetrahedron^ a solid bounded by 
four faces. (Gr., Iff^ [hedra^ a base.) 

KoTB. — A fiMMlar T^dhtdron is bounded by 
frar equilateral and equal triangles. 

Tetrameter^ a verse of four meas- 
ures. (Gr., /uiT^oir [metron']f a meas- 
ure. 

5. Of the Number Five. 

QUTNQUE, five. (L.) Hence, 

Quinqu^ a prefix, signifying five. 

Quinquennial, occurring every five 
years, or lasting five years. (L., an- 
nus, a year.) 

Quinquelateral, having five sides. 
(L., latus [/o^em], a side.) 

QuinquanffulaTj having five angles. I 
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Cinq, five. (Fr.) Hence, 

Oinquey five. (A word used in 
games.) 

Oin^uefoily a plant thus called be- 
cause its leaves are in fives. (L., fo- 
lium, a leaf ) 

nENTE[PENTE],five. (Gr.) Hence, 

Pent, or PentOf a prefix signifying 
five. 

Pentagon, a plane figure with five 
andes. (Gr., >»w« Igonia^, an angle. 

JPentameier, a verse of five meas- 
ures or feet {Gr.. /lAtTpcf [metron^, a 
measure.) 

Pentateuch, the five books of 
Moses. (Gr., t«/;^oc [^teuchosl, a book.) 

Pentachord, an instrument of 
music with five strings. (Gr., x^fSt 
[chorde"], a string. 

6. Of the Number Six. 

SEX, six. (L.) Hence, 

Sex, a prefix signifying six. 

Sexangular, having six angles. 

Sexennial, lasting six years, or hap- 
pening once in six years. (L., annus, 
a year.) 

*ES [Hex], six. (Gr.) Hence, 

Hex, or Mexa, a prefix signifying 
six. 

Hexagon, a plane figure with six 
anrfes. (Gr., >a»wa {jgonici], an angle. 

Hexahedron, a solid, vdth six faces. 
(Gr., UftdL \hedra], a base. 

Note. — A Regular Hexahedron is bounded by 
six equal squares, and is the same with the cube. 

Hexameter, a verse consisting of 
six measures or feet (Gr., /«iT/er 
[metronl, a measure. 

7. Of the Number Seven. 

SEPTEM, seven. (L.) Hence, 

September, the seventh month of 
the old Roman year. 

Sept, a prefix signifying seven. 

Septennial, lasting seven years, or 
occurring once in seven years. (L.. 
annus, a year.) 

•ehta [Hepti], seven. (Gr.) 
Hence, 

Hept, or Hepta, a prefix signifying 
seven. 

H^toffoUj a plane figure lunriBg 
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Rcvcn angles. (Gr., ymvta [^goniajy an 
angle.) 

Heptarchy^ a sevenfold government 
(Gr., afx* [arcAtf], a government) 

NoTK.— The wyen Saxon kingdoms in Eng- 
land are thns collectively designated by histo- 
rians. 

8. Of the Number Eight 

OCTO, eight (TU and Gr.) Hence, 

October, the eighth month of the 
old Roman year. 

Oct, or Octa, a prefix signifying 
eight. 

Octagon^ a plane figure having 
eight angles. (Gr., ymu* [gonia], an 
anffle.) 

An Octahedron is a solid bounded 
by eight faces. (Gr.. i/j»< \hedra], a 
base. 

KoTK.— A BefftOar OeMedron is bounded by 
eight equilateral and eqoal triangles. 

9. Of the Number Nine, 

NOVEM, nine. (L.) Hence, 

November^ the ninth month of the 
old Roman year. 

Nov and Non, prefixes signifying 
nine. 

Nonagon, a plane figure with nine 
angles. (Gr., ymta [^gonia], an angle. ) 

10. Of the Number Ten, 

DECEM, ten. (L.) Hence, 

December^ the tenth month of the 
old Roman year. 

Decern^ or Dec, a prefix signifying 
ten. 

Decemvir^ plural Decemviri, The 
decemviri were ten men who, for a 
short time, had absolute authority in 
ancient Rome. (L., mr, a man.) 

Decemviraiey the government of the 
Roman decemviri. 

Decennial^ continuing for ten years, 
or happening once in ten years ; as, 
a decennial period ; decennial games. 
(L., annuSy a year.) 

aEka [Deoa], ten. (Gr.) Hence, 

Deca, or Dec, a prefix signifying 
ten. 

Decagon^ a plane figure with ten 
angles. (Or., ymnt, [jgonid], an angle. ) 



11. 0/ the Number Twelve, 

DUODECIM, twelve. (L.J Hence, 
Duodecimals^ a species or numbers 

in which twelve units of any lower 

denomination make one of the next 

higher. 
aqaeka, [Dodbca], twelve. Hence, 
Dodeca, a prefix signifying twelve. 
Dodecagon, a plane ^^re having 

twelve sides. 
Dodecahedron, a solid bounded by 

twelve faces. (Gr., iSf* Ihedra], a 

base. 

NoTK. — A BegnUur Dodecahedron is bounded hf 
twelve equilateral' and equal pentagons. 

12. Of the Number Twenty, 

TWENTY consists of two tens. 
( Twen, two ; and ty, from the (Gothic 
tig^ ten.) 

A SooRE consists of twenty things 
of the same kind. 

IK020I [loosoi], twenty. (Gr.) 
Hence, 

IcoSj or Icosa, a prefix signifying 
twenty. 

Icoaahedron, a solid bounded by 
twenty faces. (Gr., •//»« [hedra], a 
base.) 

Note. — A Begular Jcosahedron is bounded by 
twenty equilateral and equal triangles. 

13. Of the Number One Hundred, 

A HUNDRED is ten times ten. 

Centum, a hundred. (L.) Hence, 

Century^ a hundred years. 

Centurion^ among the Romans, the 
captain of a hundred soldiers. 

Per Centum, by contraction, per 
cent,, by the hundred; as money at 
six per cent, interest, which means 
six dollars on the hundred. 

Cent, or Centi, a prefix signifying 
one hundred. 

Centennial, pertaining to the period 
of one hundred years. (L. annus, a 
year.) 

Centiped, an insect having a great 
number of feet (L. pes \^edi9\, a 
foot) 

*£KATON [Hecaton], a hundx«d« 
(Gr.) Hence, 

Hecatomb, a sacrifice of an huA* 
dred oxen. (Gr. fkvt {bov£\, an ox. 
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14, Of the Number One Thousand. 

A THOUSAND is ten times a 
hundred. 

MiLLE, a thousand. (L.) Hence, 

Mill or Milliy a prefix signifying 
one thousand. 

Millennium, a period of a thousand 
years. (L. annus, a year.) 

15. The Numeration Table. 



One thousand 
One thousand 
One thousand 
One thousand 
One thousand 
One thousand 
One thousand 
One thousand 
One thousand 
One thousand 
One thousand 



units make 

a Thousand, 
thousands make 
& Million, 
millions make 

a Billion, 
billions make 

a Trillion, 
trillions make 

a Quadrillion. 

quadriUions make 

a Quintillion. 

quintiUions make 

a Sextillion. 

sextillions make 

a Septillion. 
septillions make 

an Octillion, 
octillions make 

a Nonillion. 
nonillions make 
a Decillion. 

Non 1. — One, two, three, four, Ac., are called 
cardinal numbers, becanse they are the principal 
or leading numbers. (L. eardot a hinge.) 

Note 2.— First, second, third, fourth, l;c., are 
called ordinal numbers, because they denote the 
order in which thing* succeed each other. 

16. Of the Ordinal Numbers. 

First is the ordinal corresponding 
to the cardinal one. 

Primus, first. (L.) Hence, 

Prime, first in the order of time 
and causative efficiency; as, a prime 
mover. 2. First in point of quality ; 
as, a prime article of flour. 

The Prime is the most excellent 
condition of any thing that passes 
throuj^h the various stages of growth, 
maturity, and decay; as, the prime 
of life. 

Primary, 1. First in the order of 
time; as, tk primary cause. 2. First, 
as being that on which something 



else has been enmfted ; as, the pri- 
mary meaning of a word. 3. iSrst 
and lowest in an ascending scale; 
as, primary schools. 4. Chief; as, a 
matter of primary importance. 

Primitive, 1. Pertaining to early 
(or the first) times ; as, tlie primitive 
ages. Hence, 2. Simple ; as, primitive 
manners; that is, such manners as 
prevailed in the early ages. 

Primeval, pertaining to the first 
or earliest period of time; as, ike 
primeval earth. (L. cevum, an age.) 

Primogeniture, the right of tne 
first-born. (L. genitura, birth.} 

Primrose, a flower, thus called be- 
cause it is the first flower that makes 
its appearance in the spring. 

Prim or Prime, a prefix signifying 
first 

npnxoi [Protos], first. (Gr.) 
Hence, 

Prot or Proto, a prefix signifying 
first 

Prototype, a first, or original model 
after which any thing is formed. 
(Gr. TWTOff [^o«J, a model) 

Protoxide, an oxide of the first 
degree. 

Sbcx)nd, the next in order after ths 
first; the ordinal corresponding to 
cardinal two. 

Secondary, 1. Second in the order 
of production; as, the secondary 
rocks. 2. Second in importance; as, 
a secondary consideration. 3. De- 
rived; as, a secondary meaning of a 
word. 

To Second is 1. To be second in 
promoting a measure which was first 
proposed by another. Hence, 2. To 
favor or abet 

AETTEP02 [Dbuteros], socond. 
(Gr.) Hence, 

Beut or Deutero, a prefix signify- 
ing second. 

DeuiH>xide, an oxide of tbe second 
dcOTce. 

Veuteronomy, the sesond book of 
the law. (Gr. ro^oc [|nomo«], a law.) 

Third, the next in order after the 
second; the ordinal corresponding to 
the cardinal three. 

Tbhtius tliird. (L.) Henoe, 
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Tertiary^ beins the third in the 
ordei* of their formation; as, the 
tertiary rocks. 

Tertian^ an ague that repeats its 
paroxyms evenr third day. 

TPIT02; [lliiTOs], third. (Gr.) 
Hence, 

Ti-it, a prefix signifying third. 

Trii-ozide, an oxide of the third 
dej^ree. 

QuARTUs, fourth. (L.) Hence, 

Quarter^ the fourth part of the 
whole. 

Qi^arij the fourth port of a gallon. 

Quartan^ an ague whose parox- 
ysms recur every fourth day. 

Qtiartette^j a piece of music ar^ 
ranged for four voices. 

A Tithe is the tenth part. 

Decimus, tenth. (L.) Hence, 

Decimate^ to take the tenth part 

Dmc, the tenth part of a dollar. 
(Fr. disme, the tenth, from the Lat 
decimus.) 

Cbntesimus, hundredth. (L.) 
Hence, 

Ce7ii^ the hundredth part of a 
dollar. 

MiLLESiMus, thousandth. (L.) 
Hence, 

Millj the thousandth part of a 
dollar. 

Last, that comes after all the 
others. (Contraction of latest) 

Ultimus, last (L.) Hence, 

Ultimate, that is not to be followed 
by any thing further. The ultimate 
end of man is the enjoyment of God, 
beyond which he can not form a 
wish. — Grove. 

Ultimatum, the final conditions 
offered by one government to another 
for the settlement of a dispute. 

Ultimo, in the last montn. (Com- 
monly contracted into ult.) 

Note. — Mense (month) is under- 
stood, the full expression being ultimo 
mense, 

16. Miscellaneous Numbers, 

Quarantine was originally the 
space of forty days, during which a 
vessel coming from a place where an 
infectious disease prevailed, was pre- 



vented from entering port (Fr. quat' 
ante, forty.) 

Pentecost, among the Jews was a 
festival celebrated on the fiftieth day 
after the passover. (Gr. wwrtEoa^w 
[jpentecostos'], fiftieth ) 

Septuagint, the Greek version of 
the Old Testament, thus called from 
the circumstance of seventy interpre- 
ters having been engaged in the 
translation. {L, septuaginia, seventy.) 

Octogenarian, a person eighty 
years old. (L. octoginia, eighty.) 

Nonagenarian, a person ninety 
years old. (L. nonaginta, ninety.) 

Centenarian, a person who is one 
hundred years olcL (L. centum^ one 
hundred.) 

17. Indefinite Numbers, 

Plttral, pertaining to any number 
greater than one. (L., plus [jpluris'], 
more.) 

Plurality, 1. The quality of being 
more than one; as, a plurality <3 
worlds. 2. The Quality of being 
more than some other number; as, 
a plurality of votes. 

Many, constituting a large num- 
ber. 

MuiiTi, many. (L.) Hence, 

Mult or Multi, a prefix signifying 
many. 

Multiply, to increase in number. 
(L., plico, to fold.) 

Note. — In mnltiplying r naraber arithmeti- 
cally, "we/old it over on itself tnanff timee. 

Multiplicity, the state of being 
many. 

Multitude, a great number. 

nOATJ Ipolys"], much or many. 
(Gr.) Hence, 

Poly, a prefix signifying many. 

Polygon, a plane figure having 
many angles. (Gr., ymu* [gonia], an 
ansle.) 

Polyhedron, a solid figure bounded 
by many plane faces. (Gr., iflw 
[Xc£?ra], a base.) 

Polyglot, containing many lan- 
guages ; as, a polyglot Bible. (Gr., 
ykatTTA iglottaX a tongue or language.) 

Polynomial^ in algebra a quantity 
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eonsisting of many terms. (L., no- 
uten^ a name or term.) 

A Legion was a body of Roman 
soldiers consisting of al>out six thou- 
sand men. Hence, a large but in- 
definite number.) 

Mi/riad, oridnally ten thousand. 
Now used inaefinitely to signify a 
large number. (Gr., f*uftxi [myrias]^ 
ten thousand.) 

18. Terms denoting Collections of 

Objects of the same Kind. 

Ist Collections of Persons. 

A Company consists of a number 
of persons collected together. 

A Crowd consists oi a large num- 
ber of persons closely pressed to- 
gether. 

A Paett is a company of persons 
made up for a special occasion. 

2d. Collections of Animals. 

A Herd is a collection of the larger 
animals feeding or marching to- 
gether. 

A Flock is a collection of birds, 
or of the smaller quadrupeds, as 
sheep, goats, etc. 

A Drove is a number of cattle, 
etc., driven in a body. 

A Swarm is a large body of in- 
fects. 

A School or Shoal is a large 
number of fishes swimming together. 

3d. Collections of Inanimate Objects. 

A Bunch is, 1. A number of things 
of the same kind growing together; 
as, a bunch of berries. 2. A num- 
ber of things of the same kind tied 
together ; as, a bunch of keys. 

A Cluster is, 1. A number of 
things of the same kind growing to- 
gether; as, a cluster of grapea 2. A 
number of things of the same kind 
collected closely together ; as, a clus- 
ter of bees ; a cluster of staris. 

19. Terms embracing, etymologically^ 

the idea of Number. 
A Number consists either of a 
single unit, or of an assemblage of 
two or more units. 



NuMERus, a number. (L.) Hence, 
Numeral^ representing numbers; 
as numeral, characters. 

A Numeral is a character repre- 
senting a number: as, 1, 2, 3; or, 

1, V, i 

Numerical f 1. Belating to num- 
bers ; as, numeriecU calculationB. 

2. Denoting numbers; as, numerical 
characters. 

Numerate^ to determine the value 
of a number. 

Numeration^ the art of determin- 
ing and reading Numbers. 

Numeroiuty consisting of a great 
number of individuals ; as, a numer- 
ous crowd. 

Supernumerary^ beyond the re- 
quired number; as, a supemwturwry 
officer. 

APieMOS [Arithhos], a number. 
(Gr.) Hence, 

Arithmetic^ the science of numbers 
and the art of using them. 

Arithmetical^ pertaining to the 
science of numbers. 

Arithmetician^ one versed in the 
science of numbers. 

20. To Count 

To COUNT is, 1. To ascertain the 
number of a collection of objects. 
2. To determine the total amount; 
as, to count the cost 

To Tell is to count a number of 
objects ; as, " He telleth the number 
of the stars." (Ger., zahlen, to 
count.) 

A Tale is, 1. A number that has 
been told or counted ; as, " The tale 
of the bricks."— Ex. v: a -2. The 
act of counting; as, some articles 
are sold by tale, and others by weight 
or measure. 

To Number is, 1. To eoani 2. To 
mark with numeral characters. 

To Enumerate is, 1. To count in 
a formal manner; as, to enumerate 
the population of a country. 2. To 
count, either orally or mentally, ob- 
jects that are not present ^ as, to 
enumerate acts of kindnesa 

A Census is a general enumera* 
tioQ of the ipbabitapts of a ooontiy. 
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To Tally is to keep nn account 
of numbers by means of marks. 

A SooRB is an account kept by 
notches or marks. 

21. To Calculate. 

To Calovlatb is, by the aid of cer^ 
tain giyen numbers and given condi- 
tions, to find other numbers. (L., 
calculus^ a pebble, calculation bar- 
ing been originally performed by 
means of pebbles.) 

To GoMi^jTB is to combine numbers 
in one's mind in order to arrive at a 
desired result ; as, to compute the in- 
terest on a note. (L., con^ together, 
Kud puto^ to think.) 

To Rbokon is to make the calcula- 
tions pertaining to ordinary business ; 
as, to reckon interest 

22. Sundry Arithmetical Terms, 

An Even Number is one that can 
be divided by 2. 

An Odd Number is one that can 
not be divided by 2. 

A Prime Number is one that can 



be divided only by itself and nni^, 
as, 1, 3, 5, 7, 11, 13. (L., primui, 
first, because all other numbers may 
be derived from these by multiplica- 
tion.) 

A Composite Number is one that 
is composed of other numbers called 
factors ; as, 6=2X3. 

An Integer is a whole number. 
(L., integer f whole.) 

A Fraction consists of one or more 
portions of a unit broken into equal 
parts. (L., franco Ifractum]^ to 
break.) 

23. None, 

NONE is the negation of number, 
(for no onCj) 

Nullus, no one. (L., from non, 
not; and ullus^ any one.) Hence, 

Nully of no legal or binding force. 

Nullity y a want of leeal force. 

Nullify^ to deprive of legal force 
or efficacy. (L.. facio^ to make.) 

Annuls to make void ; as, to annul 
a law, decree, decision, contract, etc. 
(od, to.) 
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1. General Terms, 

MAGNITUDE is 1. Extent of di- 
mensions ; as the magnitude of the 
sun, or of a grain of sand. 2. In 
Oeometry^ that which is extended, 
or has one or more of the three di- 
mensions, length, breadth, and thick- 
ness. 3. Greatness; as, the magni- 
tude of an undertaking. 

Size is spoken of the magnitude 
either of surfiioes or solids. 

^ Bulk is spoken only of the mag- 
nitude of sonds. 

2. Oreat 

GREAT, 1. Of more than ordinary 
size; as, a great rock. 2. Existing 
in a hi^h decree; as, a great heat 
3. Distiftguisned by possessing cer- 
tain qualities in a more than ordin- 
ary degree ; as, a great man. 

Labob, 1. Great, either in extent 



of surface, or in solid contents; as, a 
large field ; a large tree. 2. Abund- 
ant, as a large supply. 

Bia, 1. Of great bulk; as, a &^ 
animal 2. Having an extended sur- 
face ; as, a big meadow. 

Huge, very large. The whale is a 
huge animal. 

Vast, so large as to be with diffi- 
culty taken in by the eye, or com- 
prehended by the mind. St. Peter's 
church at Rome is a building of vast 
proportions. We speak of a vast 
ocean, a vast empire, the vast dis- 
tances of the heavenly bodies. 

Extensive, great m amount of 
surface; as, an extensive prairie. 
jFVgr. Having a wide range; as, ex* 
tensive knowledge. (L. ejctendo [ex- 
tenstim'jf to stretch out) 

Immense, too large to be measured, 
numbered, or estimated; as an im- 
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meiue field of ice; an immense flock 
of pigeons; an immense sum of 
money. (L. tn, not, and menstis, 
measured.) 

Enormous, exceo^ing in any par- 
ticular case the established limits of 
magnitude. (L. «, out of, and nor- 
ma, rule or order.) 

Prodigious, so great in size, quan- 
tity or degree as to excite astonish- 
ment 

Monstrous, exceeding the natural 
in size; as, a monstrous tree. {Mon- 
sier, something unnatural in confor- 
mation.) 

A GiAirr is a yery large man. 

Giganticy resembling a giant in 
size. 

The Colossus was a huge brazen 
statue of Apollo bestriding the en- 
trance of the harbor at Rhodes, and 
so tall that ships could sail between 
the legs. Hence, 

Colossal, of huge proportions. 
(Applied to the productions of the 
statuary.) 

The Cyclops were a race of giants, 
the sons of Neptune and Amphi- 
trite. They dwelt in the island of 
Sicily, and aided Vulcan in his 
workshop under Mount Etna, in 
forging thunderbolts for Jupiter. (Gr. 
«wuaff icyclos']y a circle ; ana «4 [pp^li 
the eye, from the circumstance of 
their haying a single circular eye in 
the midst of the forehead.) H!ence, 

Cuclopefany or CyclopiCj ^i^antic. 

The Brobdionaos, in Swift s Tray- 
els of Gulliver, were a race of giants 
sixty feet in hight. Hence, a man 
of d^ntic proportions is sometimes 
called a brobdignag. 

Atlas was a king of Mauritania, 
in Africa, who was deyoted to the 
study of the stars, and hence he was 
represented by the poets as haying 
had the duty assigned to him by the 

fods of supporting the heayen on his 
ead and shoulders. Hence, 
AtlanUfan, as applied to the human 
form, signifies haying broad and 
massive nroportions. Thus, in de- 
scribing Beelzebub at the council of 
Pandemonium, Milton says, 



«,. , 8«g»he«lood, 

With AtlanieaH shonlden fl( to bear 
The weight of mightiett monarchies. 

pQtadiaeLoaL 

Hbroulbs was a hero of gigantic 
stature and of great bodily strength. 
Hence, 

Herculean^ 1. Of mat bodily sise 
and strong; as, a Merculean frame. 
2. Requiring great bodily strength 
in the performance ; as, a Herculean 
task ; Herculean labors. 

The Mammoth is an extinct species 
of the elephant, the remains of which 
are found in Siberia. The remains 
of the m^astodony another extinct spe- 
cies of the elephant kind, have been 
found in great abundance within 
the limits of the United States. The 
mastodon equalled or exceeded in 
size the largest of living elephants, 
and has been popularly, Siough erro- 
neously callea by the Americans, the 
mammoth. Hence, the word mam- 
moth is employed by us as an adjec- 
tive, in the sense of very large; as, a 
mammoth ox ; the Mammoth Cave. 

Magnus, great (L.) Hence, 

Magnitudey 1. Size. 2. In Oeome- 
try, that which has one or more of 
the three dimensions, length, breadth, 
and thickness. 3. Greatness in re- 
ference to the interests involved ; as, . 
managing affairs of the first magni- 
tude. — King Charles. 

Magnify, 1. To increase the ap- 

Earent size of body by means of a 
ms. 2. To make great in represen- 
tation by words ; as to m4ign\fy a tri- 
fling circumstance. (L.^/acto,to make.) 

Magnificent, lit, doing things on a 
large scale. Hence, Grand in appear- 
ance. 

Magnanimity, greatness of mind. 
(L. animus, the mind.) 

Magnate, a person ca rank. 

Grandis, great (L.) Hence, 

Grand, 1. Great in age; as, a 
grandfather. 2. Great or high in 
rank; as, a grand lord. 3. Great 
in splendor or display; as, o, grand 
parade. 4. Great as expanding or 
elevating our ideas; as, a grand 
conception. The ocean and the sky 
are grasid objeets. 
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Chrandet^^ a person who is great or 
high in rank. 

Nora. — ^In Spain, a gnmdM is a nobleman of 
tbe flnt rank, who has the king's leare to be 
eoTered in his presence. 

Aggrandize^ to make great in 
power, rank, or honor; as, to aggran- 
aixe a nation or family. 

3. UtiU. 

LITTLE, not great in size. 

Skall, under the proper or natural 
•ize. 

DofiKirrrnB, small; as, a diminu- 
i£v0 stature; dfmintc/tvd animals. (L 
minuo, to miJce small) 

MiNUTB, yery small (L mintto,) 

MinuticB, mmuto particulars; as, 
the minutiai of a story. 

Pbttt, little. Used only in a Jig. 
sense; as a j>e% offense; that is, a 
<Z^A< offense. (Fr.j>e^7, little.) 
• Tint, very small; as a tiny insect 

When tiiat I was a ting Itaj.—Shaitj^Mre. 

Pdnt, small and feeble; as, a 
puny child. 

Wbe, yery small; as, a wee bit; a 
weem&n. yUsed ludicrously.) 

A Dwarf is a human being, ani- 
mal, or plant, under the natural 
size. 

A Runt is a dwarf animal 

Stunted, dwarfed in growth ; as, a 
Miuniedmg. 

The Pyomibs were a fabulous race 
of men not exceeding a cubit in 
hight, of whom Homer eives an ac- 
count They are said to naye waged 
a war with the cranes, and to haye 
been defeated and destroyed by those 
birds. Hence, 

Pygmy, and PygvM^an^ yetj di- 
minutiye in stature or size. 

The Lilliputians of Gulliyer were 
a race of men not exceeding six 
inches in hight inhabiting the island 
of Lilliput Hence, 

Lilliputian^ yery small 

A Bit is a small piece of any 
solid substance. Properly, as much 
food as can be taken at a single 
Mte. (From bite.) 

A GsAiiE^ is a yery small, hard. 



and roundish body, as a grain of 
sand. (From grain^ a seed. ) 

A Pabticle is a yery minute por- 
tion of matter. (L particular a LtUe 
part) 

A Sfeok is, 1. A yery small spot 
2. A particle. 

A Mote is a particle of solid mat- 
tor. 

An Atom is, properly, a portion 
of matter so small that it can not 
be diyided. (Gr. « [a], not; and 
TtfAm [iemnoly to cut. 

Fine, 1. Consisting of yery small 
particles; as, ^n^ sand. 2. Consist- 
ing of yery slender fibres; as Jine 
wool 

CoABSE, 1. Consisting of large par- 
ticles; as, coarse sand 2. (insist- 
ing of thick fibres or thread; as, 
coarse wool ; coarse cloth. 

Dust consists of yery fine particles 
of matter in a dry stete 

PuLyis [puheris'], dust (L) 
Hence, 

PulverizCj to reduce to the form of 
dust 

Fulver^ulentf resembling or con- 
sisting of dust; as, pulverulent mat- 
ter. 

Powder is, 1. Dust that has been 

§ reduced artificially by rubbing a 
ry and friable substance in a mor- 
ter. 2. Dust that has been produced 
by the growth of yegctables, as the 
pollen of flowers. 

NoTX. — All poMfden are dnst, bnt a dust is not 
always a powder. 

4. Terms denoting the Augmentation 
of Magnitude, 

To Extend is 1. To increase in 
length; as, to extend a line. 2. To 
increase in superficial size; as, the 
American people haye extended the 
area of their territory. 

To Spread is to increase in super- 
ficial dimensions. A piece of lead 
spreads under the hammer. 

ExPANDO {_expansum']j to spread 
out (L.) Hen 00, 

To Uxpand, 1. To increase in su- 
perficial dimensions. A small cloud 
may expand till it ooyers the heayens. 
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% .To increase in all the dimentioiis 
of nagnituda The metals aqximd 
aader the inflvence of heat 

MqKuue^ a wide, outspread ear- 
face; as, an exjpanae of water. 

To Stretch is to increase any par- 
ticular dimension of a body by draw- 
ing, as when we atreich a piece of 
India rubber. 

To Distend is to increase the ex- 
ternal size of a hollow body by filling 
the cavity. A sack of yarnished 
silk may be distended with air. 
(L. dis, asunder; and tendoj to 
stretch.) 

To Dilate is 1. To increase in 
superficial dimensions. The pupil 
of a cat's eye dilates in the dark. 
2. To extend in all directions. All 
fluid substances are dilated by heat 
(L. di, asunder; and laiitSj wide.) 

To Swell is to increase in bulk 
from the action of an internal force. 

TuMEo, to swell. (L.) Hence, 

Tumidy swollen; as, the tumid hH- 
lows. The sails of a vessel are iti- 
mid when inflated by the wind. 

IhimoTf a morbid and local swel- 
ling on the surface of the body. 

intumescej to swell, as with heat 

Intumescence^ 1. The action of 
swelling. 2. A tumid state. 

TuROEo, to swell. (L.) Hence, 

Turgid^ distended beyond the na- 
tural size. The superflcial veins be- 
come turgid when overcharged with 
blood. 

Inturgescence. 1. The action of 
swelling. 2. The 
swollen. 



state of being 



TwrgidU^f the condition of being 
swollen. 

To Inflati or Puff up is to swell 
with air. (L. Injlo \1nflahan\, to blow 
inta) 

Bloated, having the appearance of 
being puffed up with air. The face 
of the habitual drunkard is not un- 
frequently bloated, 

5. Terms denoting the Diminution of 
Magnitude. * 

To Contract is to become less by 
a drawing together of the parts of a 
solid body. Nearly all bodies con- 
tract in cooling. (L. con, together; 
and traho [iracium^j to draw. 

To Shrink is to diminisji in one 
or more dimensions. Cloth usually 
shrinks in length and breadth in being 
washed. A stick of wood shrinks in 
thickness in drying. A piece of iron 
shrinks in all the dimensions in 
cooling. 

To Compress is to diminish a sub* 
stance in bulk by pressure. 

To Condense is to diminish the bulk 
by bringing the atoms closer togetiier. 

To Dwindle is gradually to dimin- 
ish in size till the object becomes 
very small. The flame of a lamp 
may dwindle for the want of oil tiU 
it becomes extinct A receding ob- 
ject, as an eagle in the sky, may 
dwindle in apparent size till it be 
comes invisible. 

To Dwindle also signifies to havs 
a small and feeble growth, eithei 
from disease, or from the want of 
proper nourishment 



OF QUA 

1. General Terms, 

QUANTITY is spoken of things 
that can be estimated either by 
weight or by measure. 

A Whole is an undivided quan- 
tity. 

A Part is one of two or more 
smaller quantities tiiat make up a 
whole. 



NTITY. 

Much implies that a quantity is 
lai^e. 

Little implies that a quantity is 
small. 

More implies a greater quantity. 

Less implies a smaller quantity. 

EquAL implies the comparison of 
two quantities, and that the one if 
fonnd to be neither greater nor less 
than the other. 
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EnacoH is the exaot qnanti^ that 

Aq Excess is what ii beyond the 
neoMBory quantity. ^ DeGoiency. 

A Deficiency la the amnuD't by 
iriiiob the quuititj on hand faLfn 
tbort of an adoquat^ supplj. 

2. The Whole. 

All, the whole qnantitj or laum- 
Iwr. 

OMNiit, all (L.) Hence, 

Omnipotenl, all-powerfuL (L po- 
toM, powerful.) 

Omnieeienl, all-knowing (Lu sdo, 
to know.) 

Ontnipreeettl, pretent in alt plnccs 
at the Rane time. 

Omtti'rorouf, devonrinj; all kinds of 
(bod. (L. voro, to devour or eat) 

HANrPjis], all (Or.) Hence, 

Pantheimt, tiie doctrine which 
tettdie* that a/t tkijiqe are pan of 
Ood, or that the univerae u God. 
(Or.«wc[TA«M],God.) 

Pandefumium, the chamber in 
whioh all the devils meet in counoil, 
(Or. tufim IdaiMon], b, devil) 

Paniotnime, the art of reprcHerit- 



ing all kinds of ideas b;r Kesturca. 
(CS. jui^tc [mtmo(], a mimiej 

Panorama, 1. A picture in wliich 
aU the objects that are visible from 
&• Bome point are repreaented on 
the interior eurfaoe of a round or 
cylindrical wall, the point of view 
b«ing the axis of the cylinder. 2. 
A anoceuion of views of oontigunus 
portJons of a street, citj, An. (Gr 
ftfoi [orana], a view.) 

Panae6i, a raedicine that cores all 
diaeaMB, (Qr. 'ttn/ii [aceonnd}, to 

ToTos, whole. (L) Hence, 

Taiat, aflectintc or including tht 
whole; as, a total eclipse; a total 
loM. K Partial 

Ihteokb, whole. (L. from in, not; 
and fan^o, to touch.) Henee, 

ShUire, whole or undivided. 

InUffral, serving to make up a 
whole. The different alatea arc in- 
li^pralpartAof the American repabli-c. 

Inf^/rant, necestorj to oomtatute 



an entire thiaji;. The integrant parU 
or parliclet of bodies, are those into 
which bodies are reduced by mechaa- 
ical difision, as distinct troni eU- 
mentary or conitituenl partioleo. — 
Brandt. 

Integrity, 1. An unbroken slate; 
as, the inteffritr/ of the empire was 
preserved. 2. L'nbrokenness of moral 
principle; as, he is amanof tn<<^rt^. 

Duintegrate, to separate into in- 
tegrant parts. A stone diMinleffrat*$ 
wnen it crumblea into sand, (du, 
asunder.) 

Redintegrate, to make whole agdn. 
(re, ^ain.) 

3, A Part 

A PonnoM is, 1. A part 2, Ths 
part of an estate belonginft, bj legal 
right, to an heir. 3. An ajlotaient 

A Particlh is a very small part 

Partial, I. Affecting only a pftft; 

, a partial eclipse of the ann. 
2. Treating or regarding onejiorlor 
portion of a number of persons or 
objeeta more favorably than the i»- 

aining portion. 

To Impart la to give to another a 
part of something Uiat we pouess ; 
as, to impart provisions. 

Impart is also used in the aense 
of to oommunicate; as, to iaipart 
knowledge. 

Parti^lart are little parti or oii^ 
cumstanoea connected with some 
general subject or whole, (h., parti- 
cula, a little port) 

4. Xtieh. 
A Plentt is a full supply of an 
article. (L.,j)fcnu*, full) 

Plenty, jn a general eenae, is a 
full supply of the necessaries and 
comforts of life. 

An Adunsancb is a great and 
overflowing plenty. (L., tmda, a 
we.) K Scarcity. 
ExvHBHANT, yielding a rich and 
plentiful supply of eood things; as, 
n exuberant soil (L,, ex, from; uid 
'■ber, a pap.) 
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5. Idtae. 

SoABCB, 1. Existing in small quan- 
tity in proportion to the demuDd. 
2. Being few in number. 

Rake, not often met with onaccuimt 
of its scarcity. The Amorioan eagle 
b a rare bircl. K Common. 

Scant, ot Scmir, small in size or 
qnantitj; as, a jcan< pattern; ascanfi/ 
meal X 1- Ample. 2. FlentifuL 

MoDiouu, a small quanti^, its ol 
fi»d, etc. 



. Mil* ie, 



A small i 
A small qaantitv; s 






mite of flour. 3. A small com which 
was worth about three cents. 

Tit, smaU Hence, . 

Tittle, a minute part 

Titmotae, a small bird. 

A Whit is the smallest quantity 
imaginable. 

&. E^aliiJ/. 

EQUALITY is the state of bein; 
alike in quantity or degree. 

jEquus, equaL (L.) Uenoe, 

EquitibTium, an exact bnLancin; 
of weights, (ti., libra, balance.) 

.E5«ip(Jnderance,eQuality of weights 
(L., pondue, a neigut) 

.&uipoise, eqailibrium. [Fi.^poids, 
weif^liO 

Equilateral, haying equal sides. 
(L., lalua, a aide.) 

Equiangular, having equal nii;;1os. 

Equimultiples, the products arising 
from the multiplication of ditterent 
unmbers or quantities by the same 
number. Thus, 12 aad 15 aie tqiii- 
muUiplea of 4 and 5. 

An I^uaCion is the espression of 
two equal quantities with the Hi;:n ot 
eqoahty between them ; as, 4+2=G. 

Equable, equal to or like itself; 
that is, eteadj; as, aa eqttabte mo- 
tion. K Variable. 

Equanimtig, an equable state of the 
mind or temper. (U, anii " " 

Equinox. The Equinoxes 
opposite points in the sun's apparent 
annual path, at which the da^s and 
nighti are equal (L., nox, lUfht.) 
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Equivalent, of equal yalue to some- 
thing else ; as, an English shilling ii 
eqvitnlent to 22 cents. 

Equity, the distribution of equal 
justice to all parties. H Iniquity. 

Ini^ily (for i/iejufju), the want of 
equality in the distributioa of jue- 

E^iioeal, equally susceptible of 
ithor of two meanings i as, an equio- 
oc'al expression, (L,, vox, a. ugni* 
dcant sound of llie voice.) 

Equivocate, to use words of equiv- 
ocal or double meaning with a view 

liOi; [laoa], equal. (Gr.) Henee, 

/.focA'ronaZ, relating to or performed 
in equal times; aa, t«oc Arena i vibra- 
tions of a pendulum, (Gr., xi"" 
{chrnnot], time. J 

laathermal, indicating equal de- 
grees of heat See Art Seat 

Is6tcelet, a triangle having two 
equal sides. See Art Form. 
7. Enough. 

Sahs, enough. (L.) Hence, 

Salitfy, to give a person «novg\, 
according to the Htandard of hia own 
desires. (lj.,faino, \o make.) 

Sate, or Satiate, to satisfy the cra- 
vings of appetite, 

SoUety, the state of haying the 
cravings of appetite satisfied. 

SuFPtciKBT, as much aa is necessary. 

A CoMPETBNCB, Or CoMPETBNOr, U 



BxcBSS ia a passing beyond due 
limits. (L., ex, beyond; and ceio 
[eesstim], to go.) X Deficiency. 

HuPEBFLUOUS, more than neceaaary. 
(Ij,, fTiper, over; and_;?«o, to flow.) 

ScPBB ABUNDANT, abundant beyond 
what is necessary. 

Etdundant, eioeeding what is na- 
turiil or necessary. See the Ifirm 
Undi. 

9. Dejideney. 

DEFICIENT, falling short of the 
due quantity. H Eioessiva 
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A Deficiency is the amount bjr| 
which a quantity is less than it 
should be. X Excess. 

A DefHcit is the amount by which 
a revenue, or account of money, is less 
tiian it should be. 

10. To Grow. 

To GROW is, 1. To increase in 
bulk or stature by imperceptible 
additions of matter. 2. To become ; 
as, to grow pale. 

Growth is, 1. The gradual increase 
of animal and vegetable bodies. 2. 
That which has grown ; as, a growth 
of weeds. 

Cresco [cretum] to grow. (L.) 
Hence, 

Increase^ to become greater in 
quantity or degree. X Decrease. 

Increment^ the amount by which 
a quantity is increased. 

Vecreasey to become less in quan- 
tity or degree. ^ Increase. 

Decrement^ the amount by which a 
quantity has decreased. X Increment 

ConcretCy 1. Having grown together, 
two or more pebbles that have 



spontaneously cohered and becon 
united in a solid mass. 2. Existing : 
a subject ; as, the white snow. He: 
whiteness is considered as existii 
in the snow, and not as a separa 
thing. — Webster, (con, together.) 

Concretion^ 1. The act of growii 
together, or of becoming spontaneous 
united in a mass. 2. A mass form( 
by the spontaneous union of small< 
bodies. 

Accretion, an increase, by portion 
of matter added externally. (a(2, to.' 

To Accrue is lit.y to grow to. (Fi 
cuscroitre [ctccru] , to grow to. ) Henc 
To bo added as increase, profit, < 
damage. Interest accrues on a not 

To Wax is, 1. To increase in siz 
The moon alternately waxes and wane 
2. To become, or to pass from or 
state to another; as, to wax stron^ 
to wax feeble; to wax old; to wc 
worse and worse. X Wane. 

To Wane is, 1. To be diminishc 
in brightness or splendor; as, tfc 
waning moon. 2. To fail or sink 
as, waning age. X Wax. 



OF MEASURE. 



To MEASURE is to determine the 
•dimensions of a magnitude, or the 
amount of a quantity, by a reference 
to some standard. 

A Measure is the standard by which 
the dimensions of a magnitude, or the 
amount of a quantity is determined. 

Long Measure is used in measur- 
ing lines. 

SQUARE Measure is used in measur- 
ing surfaces. 

Cubic Measure is used in measur- 
ing solids. 

Cloth Measure is a modification 
of long measure, used in the measure- 
ment of cloth. 

Land Measure is a modification of 
square measure, used in the measure- 
ment of land. 

Liquid Measure is a modification 
of cubic measure, used in the mea- 
surement of liquids. 

Dry Measure is a modifloation of 



cubic measure, used for measurin 
dry substances in the form of grair 
and other small masses, as corn, coa 
etc. 

Time Measure determines the vak 
of time. 

Circular Measuke determines tl 
ratio which an arc of a circle of 
given radius bears to the whole ci 
cumference. 

XoTE. — By cubic measure only the huli of 
solid magnitude can be determined. The a1 
solute qnantity of matter contained in a givi 
bullc is ascertained by the weight. 

Avoirdupois Weight is used fc 
determining the quantity of thebulkie 
and coarser commodities. 

Apothecaries' Weight is used i 
weighing small portions of medicine 

Troy Weight is used in weighin 
gold and silver. 

Monetary Measube is the measnr 
of value. 
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l^bl€ of Long Measure, 



i hatlejcoaui (b.c.) make 1 Incb, (in.) 
lainehw M I foot, (ft.) 

Sfeet «« - - 

6 feet 
161^ feet 
40 rode •* 

8 fnrloKgs 

SmiloM 






•( 



lyard, (yd.) 
1 fethom, (fa.) 
1 rod, (rd.) 
1 farlong, (for.) 
1 mile, (mi.) 
1 leagae, (1.) 



Totble of Square Measure, 

144 sqnare inchee make 1 eq. (ft.) 
9 Mtwre feet " 1 sq. (yd.) 

30)4 square yards " 
40 sqimre rods 
4 roods 
•40 acres 



(I 



(I 



1 aq. (rd.) 
1 rood, (Rd.) 
1 acre, (A.) 
1 sq. mile. 



Table of Cubic Measure. 

I72S cable Inches me^e 1 cnbfc foot, (o. ft.^ 

1 cnbic yard, (o. yd.) 



37 oubio feet 
128 cubic feet 






1 oord, (G.) 



Table of Cloth Measure. 

2^ incbes make 1 nail, (na.) 

4 Bails •• 1 quarter, (qr.) 

3 quarters " 1 ell Flemish, (e. F1.) 

6 quarters ** 1 ell English, (e. E.) 

• quarters " 1 ell French, (e. Fr.) 

Table of Land Measure, 

7 02-100 Inches make 1 link. 



2S links 

4rod8 
80 chains 
16 square rods 

2^ square chains 
10 square chains 



(( 
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1 chain. 

1 chain. 

1 mile. 

1 square chain. 

1 rood. 

locre. 



Tc^le of Liquid Measure, 

4 gills (gi.) make 1 pint, (pt.) 



2 pints 

4 quarts 
^^% l^lons 
63 sallons 

2 hogsheads 

2 pipes 



« 



1 quart, (qt.) 
1 gallon, (gal.) 
1 barrel, (bl.) 
1 hogshead, (hhd.) 
1 pipe, (pi.) 
1 tun, (T.) 



Table of Dry Measure, 



2 pints 
8 quarts 
4 pecks 
12 bushels 



make 1 quart, (qt.) 
1 peck, (pk.) 
1 bmhel, (b«.) 
1 chaldron, (<».) 
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Table of Time Measure. 

60 seconds make 1 minute, fm.) 
60 minutes " 1 hour, (h.) 

24 hours " 1 day, (d.) 

7 days " 1 week, (w.) 

365)4 days ** 1 year, (yr.) 



Kumber ofDavs in the several Months 
of the Year. 

Thirty days hath September, 

April, June, and November ; 

And every other thirty-one, 

Kxeept the second month alone, 

Which hath but twenty -eight three years In frar. 

Until the letp yelur gtres it one day more. 



Ibble of Circular Measure, 



CO seconds ('0 make 1 minute, V) 

1 degree, (<>) 



60 minutes 
80 degrees 
12 signs 



it 
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1 sign, (8.) 
».(d.) 



» 1 circle. 



Table of Avoirdupois Weight. 



16 drams (dr.) make 1 ounce, foz.^ 
16 ounces ** 1 pound, (lb.) 

25 pounds " 1 quarter, (qr.) 

4 quarters " 1 hundred weight, (owt.) 

20 hund. weight •* 1 ton. (T.) 

Table of Troy Weight. 

24 grains (gr.) make 1 pennyweight, (pwt.) 
20 pwts. ** 1 ounce, (oz.) 

12 ounces ** 1 pound, (lb.) 



Table of JLpothecarie^ Weight. 

make 1 seruple, (so. or B ) 
1 dram, (dr. or 2) 
1 ounce (ok. mr '\\ 
1 pound, (lb.) •*' 



20 grains 
3 scruples 
8 draws 

12o«noefl 






United States Money, 

10 mills (m.) make 1 cent, (ct.) 

10 cents ** 1 dime, (d.) 

10 dimes ** 1 dollar, (8 or doL) 

lOdoUan ** 1 eagle, (S.) 

English Money, 

4 fisathings, (qr.) make 1 penny, (d.) 
12 pence, *« 1 shilling, (s.) 

20 shillings « 1 pound, (£.) 



10 centimes 
10 decimes 



French Money, 



make 1 decim*. 
** 1 franc 



Relations of Weights and Measuraa, 

The weight of the pound Troy is equal to t, aU 
of 22.79442 cubic inches of distilled water «f its 
greatest density, the barometer standing at iO 
inches. 

The Apothecaries* onnce Is the same as the 
Troy ounce. 

The pound AToirdupois Is equal to the weight 
of 27.7U15 inches of distilled water. 

The gallon of the United States contains 2S1 
cnbic inches. 

A cubic inch of dtetilled water weighs 252.603 
grains. 

A Winchester bushel, which is the standard of 
Dry Measure for the United States, is a cylin- 
drical Teasel 8 inches deep, and 18)^ incbos in 
diameter, internal measure. 

The Ea^e weighs 10 pwts., 18 grains, of stand- 
ard gold. 

The standard for gold coin Is 22-24 of pure gold, 
and 2-24 of an alloy composed of equal poitions 
of silver and copper. 

The weight of a silver dollar Is 17 pwts., 6 grs., 
of standard silver. 

The stondard for silver coin is 1480 parts of 
pare sHver, and 171 parts of pure copper. 

An English Pound is worth $4.84. 

A French Frmnc Is worth 18 cents and 4 Mills. 

French Linear Measuri 
The staadMftf aniC of tbif aMiMn If tiM IMNb 
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is eqiml to the twenty-millionth Mrt of a 
an pasaiug from pole to pole. Mid i« equal 



which 

meridian 

to 89^1 iucbee. 



table: 

10 metree make 1 decametre 
10 decametres make 1 hectometre. 
10 liectometres make 1 killometre. 
10 lUUomotres make 1 myriametre. 

French Square Mecuure. 

The i4re, of which the sides are a decametre 
In length, is the unit of French Superlicial 
MaMure. 

table: 

10 ares make I decare. 
10 decares make 1 hectare. 
10 hectares moke I kilare. 
10 kilarsB make 1 myriare. 

French Cubic Measure. 

The Sere is the unit of French Cubic Measure, 
and is equindent to 61074.1661445 cubic inches. 

table: 

10 dedsteres make 1 store. 
10 steres make 1 decastere. 

French Liquid and Dry Measure. 

The LUref which is a cubic decimetre, is the 
unit both of the liquid and of the Dry Measure 
of the French. 

table: 

10 litres make 1 decalitre. 

10 decalitres make 1 hectolitre. 

10 hectolitres make 1 kilolitre. 

Terms including etymologically the 
idea of Measure, 

METPEn [Metbeo], to measure. 
(Gr.) Hence, 

Thermometer^ an instrument for 
measuring degrees of temperature be- 
neath the heat of a furnace. (Gr., 
0i^oc [thermos']^ warm.) 

Pyrometer^ an instrument for meas- 
uring the heat of furnaces. (Gr., 

Fhotometerf an instrument for 



measuring the intensity of light 
(Gr., <^ Iphos^^ light 

Barometer^ an instrument for meas- 
uring the weight of the aimo^here, 
(Gr., Cxfct [baros'i, weight 

Hygrometer^ an instrument for 
measuring the moisture of the air. 
(Gr., *tfyfoi \hygro8'\y moist) 

Anemometer^ an instrument for 
measuring the force of the wind. 
(Gr., aeri^ec \anemx>s']j the wind.) 

Geometry. — ^The primary significsr 
tion of the word geometry was Umd- 
measuring^ or surveying; but, in or- 
der to be able to measure land, it is 
necessary that a person should under- 
stand the properties of regular plane 
figures. Hence, the word came to be 
employed to signify the science which 
treats of the properties of all kinds of 
re^lar figures, whether plane or solid, 
((jr., >» [5'«], land.) 

Geometer, or Geometrician, one 
skilled in geometry. 

Longimetryy the art of measuring 
lengths or distances. (L., Umgus, 
long.) 

Planimetryy the art of measuring 
plane surfaces. (L., planus, plana] 

Stereometry^ the art of measuring 
solids. (Gr., artptot [stereos^, solid.) 

Altimetry, the art of measuring 
hights. {L., alius, high.) 

jDynameter, or Dynamometer, an 
instrument for measuring the strength 
of men and animals. (Gr., ivfA/uus 
[dynamis'], strength.) 

Pentameter, a line of poetry contain- 
ing five measures, or feet (Gr., xtm 
IpenteJ, five.) 

Hexameter, a line of poetry con- 
taining six measures, or feet (Gr., 
*«J Ihex], six.) 



OF SPACE. 



1. General Terms. 

SPACE}, in the absolute sense of 
the term, is unlimited cubical exten- 
sion considered apart from the bodies 
or matter which it contains. 

A Space is a limited portion of 
uniTersal or infinite spacei 



KoTB. — Common language recf^^Iaet three 
modiflcations of space : linear, superflcial, and 
solid or cubical. 

A Linear Space is the portion of 
an indefinite straight line which is 
included between two fixed points. 

A SuPBBFioiAL Space is the portion 
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of an indefinite plane which is lim- 
ited br one or more lines. 

A Solid or Cubical Space is a por- 
tion of universal space which is lim- 
ited bj one or more surfaces. 

To UoNTAiN is to have withia 

The Contents are that which is 
contained. 

To Hold is to be capable of con- 
taining; as, this cask holds thirty 
gallons. 

a Of Fullness. 

To OoouPT is to take up a portion 
of space. 

To Fill is to occupy completely. 

Full, completely filled. K Empty. 

Plenus, full. (L.) Hence, 

Plenum^ a space* that is completely 
filled. 

Flenary, full; as, a plenary con- 
sent; ^^cnary powers. 

Plenitude^ fullness; as, the pleni- 
tude of power. 

Plenipotentiary^ invested with full 
power. (Ij., potentia^ power.) 

Plenty^ a full supply of good 
things. >£ Scarcity. 

Plenishj to fill 

Beplenishj to fill again. 

Plbo [jpZe^Mm], to ml (L.) Hence, 

Bej^letej filled; as, a book replete 
with instruction. 

Compleiey full in all its parts. 

To Completey to fill out in all its 
parts; that is, to finish. 

Expletive^ serving merely to fill up. 

An Expletive is a word that serj^es 
merely to fill up a sentence without 
adding any thing to the sense. 

To JDeplete is to empty. 

Depletion is the act of emptying. 

KoTE. — DepleieKadi d^l^Um are medical terms, 
and are used in, reference to the emptying of the 
Tewels by bloodletting. 

3. Of Emptiness. 
EMPTY, not containing any thing. 
To Empty y to deprive a vessel, etc., 
of its contenta 
Vacuus, empty. (L.) Hence, 
Vacuum^ an empty space. 
Vacuity^ 1. Emptiness. 2. An 
empty space. 

Vacantf unoccupied. 

Vacancy^ 1. Empty space. JL The 



state of being destitute of an incum- 
bent 3. An o£Bce or post which is 
destitute of an incumbent 

Vacate^ 1. To make vacant by 
quitting; as, to vacate a throne. 2. 
To annul; as, to vcu;ate a commis- 
sion; to vacate a charter. 

Vacationj 1. The act of making 
vacant 2. The act of annulling. 3. 
The intermission of the regular 
studies of a seminary. 4 Intermis- 
sion of a stated employment 

Evacuate^ 1. To empty, as to evacuate 
the bowels. 2. To make empty by 
leaving; as, to evacuate a house. 

Inanis, empty. (L.) Hence, 

Inane, empty; as, an inane space; 
an inane mind. 

Inanity, emptiness of space or of 
mind. 

Inanition, emptiness of the body 
from the privation of food. 

Void, empty. X Filled. 

A Void IS an empty space. 

4. To Open, 

OPEN, 1, Free from obstruction, 
as a way of entrance, exit, or pas- 
sage. 2. Having the interior ex- 
posed to view; as, an open book; an 
open chest X Closed. 

Apebio [apertum'], to open. (L.) 
Hence, 

Aperient, opening ; as, an aperient 
medicine. 

Aperture, as opening; as, an aper- 
ture in a wall 

Overt, open; as, an evert act of 
treason, (rr. ouvrir from L. aperio.) 

5. To Gape. 

To GAPE is, 1. To open the mouth 
wide. 2. To open by fissures or 
crevices. 

To Yawn is, 1. To gape from drow- 
siness or dullness. 2. To open wide ; 
as, a yawning gulf; the yawning 
mouth of a^avern ; a yawning grave. 

Note. — ^The use of yaun in the second sense 
ia flgnrative. The figare is that of a monstrotia 
beast with the mouUi open to receive and de- 
Your its prey. 

Hio [Ata^ton], to gape. (L.) Hence, 

Hiatus, a gape. 

A Chasm is a deep and wide gape 
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caused by dismptare; as, a chasm 
in a rock. (Gr. x^/vw [chaino]^ to 
yawn.) 

6. To Shut 

To SHUT is, 1. To occupy a way 
of entrance, exit, or passage with a 
solid body. 2. To bring the oppo- 
site sides or edges of an open or ex- 
panded body together ; as, to ahui a 
Dook ; to shut a flower. X To open. 

Claudo [elausuw'], to shut (L.) 
Hence, 

To Close, 1. To shut Z To end 
or finish. 

ClosCf presenting no intervening 
passages or openings. K Open. 

Closet^ a small closed room for re- 
tirement 

Cloister^ a house in which monks 
or nuns shut themselves up in order 
to be secure from worldly influences. 

Clause^ a combination of words 
forming complete sense, and capable 
of being closed with a period or full 
stop. 

Inelosej to shut in; as, to inclose 
a piece of ground with a fence; to 
inclose goods in a box; to inclose a 
letter in an envelope. 

InclosurCy 1. That which incloses ; 
as, a fence. 2. That which is in- 
closed ; as, money, etc., inclosed in a 
letter. 

Disclose^ 1. To remove the cover 
which closes, or shuts any thing 
from the view. Hence, 2. To make 
known; as, to disclose a secret 
(diSy asunder.) 



Disclosure, L The act of remov- 
ing the cover which shuts a thing 
from the view. Hence, 2. The act 
of making known. 3. That which 
is disclosed, or made known. 

Include, lit To shut up within. 
Hence, to comprise or contaia The 
history of England necessarily in- 
cludes a portion of the history of 
France. Your name is not included 
in the list X Exclude. 

Inclusive, that includes; as, from 
Monday to Saturd^ inclusive; that 
is, taking in both Monday and Satur- 
day. X Exclusive. 

Exclude, to shut out. (ex, out) 

Exclusive, 1. Debarring from par- 
ticipation ; as, an exclusive privilege. 
2. Not including or comprenending; 
as, the general had six thousand 
troops exclusive of artillery. 

An Exclusive, one of a coterie who 
exclude others. 

Preclude, lit To prevent from 
entering bjr previoush/ shutting tiie 
passage. Hence, 1. 1\> shut out; as, 
to preclude an objection. 2. To shut 
from; as, to preclude one's self from 
the enjoyment of a right, or the ex- 
ercise of a privilege, (prce, before- 
hand.) 

Conclude, 1. To shut up together. 
God hath concluded all in unbelief 
2. To bring to a close. 3. To close 
an argument by drawing the infer- 
ence. 

Seclude, to shut up apart from 
others; as, to seclude one's self from 
society, (se, apart) 
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1. Terms relating to the general idea 
of Place. 

PLACE is any particular point or 
position in space. • 

Here, in this place. 
There, in that place. 
Where, in what place. 
Hither, to this place. 
Thither, to that place. 



Whither, to what place. 
Hence, from this place. 
Thence, from that place. 
Whence, from what place. 
Somewhere, in some place. 
Elsewhere, in another place. 
Everywhere, in every juace. 
Nowhere, in no place. 
Alibi, elsewhere. (L.) 



Kutl — WIhd a 



pRBaENT, at or in a apecifi«d place. 
KAbaent 

Pretence, the eiietence of a person 
or thing in a specified place. K^h- 

Pretenee of MinA is the condition 
ofhaTingone b wits Kbout one in a case 
of sudden danger or difficulty, so 
that one is enabfed promptlj to adopt 

such meaeareB as ube oircumBta 

demsind. 

Omniprtitnt, present in all places 
at the same time. (L. omnia, ail) 

Onaapre»enee, presence in al 
places at the same time. 

UrnqniTTpOmnipreHenoe. (L-uM^uc 
ererj where.) 



Abienee of Mind is the condition 
of beinz so lost in thought as to be 
incapablB of noticing present objects, 
or of adapting one s actions to the 
exigences of present circumstances. 

To Abtent one's self is purposely 
to staj anaj from a place. 

An Abaeatet is one who is absent 
&om a pinoe at which he ought to 
b« present. 

A Posmox is a place considered 
in reference to surrounding objects, 

A Situation is a place considered 
in reference to its being occupied bj 
something 

A Site IS the situation occupied bj 
a building, &c 

Loocs, a place. (L) Hence, 

Local, limited to a particular place; 
as, a local custom. ^ GreneraL 

Localily. The place where any na- 
tural production, as a plant or min- 
eral, is found is its locality. 

Loeate, to fix in a particular placa 

TOnOi [I'opos], I. A place. 2. A 
place or source whence argamnnts 



a standing 



Z 3b PuL 

To PUT is to move an object to a 
place where it is to remain. 

To Plack is to put in Bomepartioo* 
laipart of space. 

To Set is to pit 
poiition. 

To Lay is to cause to lie. 

Poso rpoHtvm}, to put (L.) Henoe, 

PoiiHSn, 1. The place of a thing 
in reference to other objects. 2. The 
ninnner of being placed; as, a hori- 
zontal poHUon. 

Poslare, a position of the body J as, 
1^ kneeling posture. 

Repose, HI, to lay one's self back- 
word. Hence, To rest (re, bacltward.) 

Fr^mte, lit. , to lay before. Hence, 
To offer for consideration, or aceep- 
tanoa (jto, before.) 

Propound, to propose; as, to pro- 
porind a question. 

Oppote, lit, to plaoe agi^st. 
ITence, 1. To set two things front to 
front 2. To act against (ob, 

OppoHU, placed OTCr agiunst. 

O^oHtion, 1. The state of being 
placed over against 2. The act of 
opposing. 

^jponent, one who opposes, 

OjmpoMe, lit, to put or place to- 
;iether. Hence, 1, To constitute or 
form by being placed together; as, 
t jitters compose words, and words 
c'ji^pose sentences. 2. To put words 
find sentences together in writing. 3. 



grcdienls in one moss. 2. To settle 
amicably. 

Suppose, lit, to place under. 
Hence, To lay down or state a case 
thnt shall serve as the basis of an 
arj{ument (auft, under.) 

Depose, lit, to lay or put down. 
Hence, 1. To laj down or state un- 
del oath. 2. To put down from a 
throne or other high station, (de, 

Deponent, one who makes a state- 
ment under oath. 

Deporil,.!. To lay. A bird d^otlU 
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eggs. 2. To throw down. An in- 
a^ation depoiitt particlet of earth. 
3. To U; in a, place for preservation. 
Deposiiary, a person with whom 
aoj tbing is deposited for safe kecji- 
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2. Wit\in. 

INTERNAL, inward i aa, tbe fi 
tmtal parts of a bodj. ^ Estenill 

Interior, innet; aa, the iateric 
porta of a country. )^ Exterior. 

The Intmw of a bod j is the iniu 

/n(M(ine, occurring within; M, fi 
Itetine broiJs or diBordera in a Bt*te 

JnfnrMtc, existing in a thing u 
inherent in its notuie ; as, the infHi 



value of gold. >£ Exbrinsic 

liNiON [Bi ■■ '■" 

Hence, 



r]," within. (Gr 
a prefix signifying -withii 



En'dogtn, a plant that 
in internal growth. (Gr. 
lao], togrow.) . 

HoTE.— Tb« griMH Bra «u 
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l7eiio»/orj/,a place whereanjthin^ | 
is looked for eaie keeping. 

Interpote, 1. To place between. 
% To place one's self oetween paitios 
at variance, [inter, between.) 

Diapoie, lit., to place asunder 
Henoe, 1. To arrange. 2. To set t)te 
mind in a particular frame. {dU, aw- 
under.) 

Disposal, 1. The act of arranging. 
2. The power of arranging or manag- 
ing. 3. ThepowerorDghtof bestow- 

XH^otition, 1. The act of dispos- 
ing. 2. The manner in which things 
are disposed or arranged. 3. Tempc'r 
or frame of mind. 

Expose, lit, to set forth. Hence, 1. 
To lay open to piiblio view ; as 
po*e secret villainy. 2. To . 
from a situation of security and put \ 
in the way of dancer, [ex, forth.) 

Expoiwe, 1. l*be act of eiposin^ ^ 
or laying open. 2. The situation of 

a pbce in regard to the points of tlio ^- Without. 

compass; aa, a northern exposure. EXTERNAL, outward; aa, tha e 

^^osition, 1. A sotting forth to latial parts of a body. J^ Internal 
public view. 2. An explanation vr Ext^or, 1. Outer; aa, an extern 
setting forth of the meaning of an surface. 2. Existing without; i 
author, when we speak of objects exterior < 

Ei^ositoT, one who explains or sets ouraelvea in opposition to the idet 
forth the meaning of an author. which exist in our minds. -3. Foreigt 

Expiyund,ta lay open the meaning; aa, the exterior relations of a 
as, to expound a text of Scripture. ment X Interior. 

Exponent, something that acts Extra, beyond the limits of 
forth. An exponent, in algebra, seh body, or of some definite portion < 
forth, or denotes the power of a space, (L) Hence, 
number or letter. Extra, a prefix signifying beyon 

TranKpose, to change the order oT the proper or natural limits of 
things by putting each in the place -.if thing. 

the other; aa, to transpose theletteisi Extraneout, foreign to or outsit 
of a word, (trans, beyond,) iof the nature of a thing; as, to sep 

Impose, to lay on; as, to impose a'rate gold from extraneoui matter, 
burden, tax, duty, etc. {in, upon.) | Extraordinary, beyond the limii 

To Impose on is to put upon; that'of the ordinary or common. 
is, to deceive. | Extravagant, ranging beyond tl 

Impostor, one who i'.nposes on proper limits. (L,, tagor, to Wtiudt 
others by false pretenses. I or roam at large.) 



Imposture, fraud practioed by 
false pretender. 

Imposition, 1. The act of layin 
on; aa, the impotUion of a ta: 
2. Impoature. 

Postpone, lit, to place atle 
Hence, to put o£ {post, after.) 
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ExirinsiCj existing without Mere 
matter can not move unless it be 
Mted upon by some extrinsic force. 
X Intrinsic. 

EHn [Exo], a prefix signifying 
without, as in 

Ih/ogen, a plant which increases by 
successiye layers added to the outside. 
(Or., y4¥rsuu Igermao], to grow.) 

• Vom. — Oar common forest trees are exoymotu 
plants. ^ Endugen. 

4 On the other side of, 

TRANS, beyond (L.) Hence 

l}rans, a prefix signifying beyond, 
or on the other side of, as in. 

^ans-Alpinej situated beyond the 
Alps. 

Trans-Atlantic^ situated on the 
other side of the Atlantic, etc. 

5. On this side of. 

GIS, on this side of (L.) Hence, 
(Hs- Alpine J situated on this side of 

the Alps. 

Ois-AtlanHCj situated on this side 

of the Atlantic. 

6. Around. 

CIRCUM, around. (L.) Hence, 
Circum, a prefix signifying around, 
as in 

Oircumnamgatey to sail around. 

IIEPI [Pebi], around. (Gr.) Hence, 
Peri, a prefix signifying around, as 

in ♦ 

Periosteum, the membrane that 

surrounds a bone, etc. (Gr., ctf-TMy 

\psteon'], a bone. 

7. Through. 

PER, through. (L.) Hence, 

Per, a pre& signifying through, 

in 

Permeate, to pass through, etc. 

AIA [Dia], through.^ (^^r.) Hence, 

Bia, a prefix signifying through, 
as in 

Diameter, a line drawn through 
the center of a circle from side to 
side. 

8; Between. 
INTER, between. (L.) Hence, 
6 



Inter, a prefix signifying between, 
as in 
Intervene, to come between, etc 

9. Against, 

CONTRA, against (L.) Hence, 
Ckmtra, a prefix signifying against, 

as in 

Contradict, to speak against, or in 

opposition to, etc. 

10. Over or Above. 

SUPER, over. (L.) Hence, 
Super, a prefix, signifying over or 
above, as in 

Superintend, to oversee, etc. 

11. Under, 

SUB, under, (h.) Hence, 

Sub, (sue, sui, sug, sup, sur, sus,) 

a prefix signifying under, as in 
Subjugate, to pmce under the yoke 

of servitude, etc. 

12. Together. 

TOGETHER, at the same place. 

Con (cog, col, corny cor,), is a Latin 
prefix signifying with or together, as 
in 

Convene, to come together, eto. 

2TN [Syn] (syl, svm,), is a Greek 
prefix signifying with or together, as 
in 

Synthesis, a putting together, &c. 

13. To Come, or To Bring together. 

To Meet is to come together. 

A Meeting is 1. A coming together. 
2. A number of persons who have 
come together for some common pur- 
pose. 

To Convene is 1. To meet for the 
transaction of business; as, Congress 
convenes at the time j^eecribed in 
the Constitution. 2, To cause to 
meet for the transaction of business. 
The president may at any time con- 
vene Congress by a proclamation 
(L. con, together, and venio \yentum'], 
to come.) Hence, 

Convention^ a body of persons who 
have met for the transaction of bu- 
siness. 

To Assemble is 1. To come to- 
gether. 2. To cause to come together. 
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An Assembly is a number of per- 
sons who have met together. 

An Assemblage is 1. A namber of 
persons assembled 2. A collection 
of things. 

To Congregate is to come together. 
(L., con, together; and grex^ a flock.) 

A Congregation is a number oi 

Eersons who have assembled for re- 
gious. worship. 

A CoxoRBSS is an assembly of per- 
Bims representing sundry local inter- 
ests, who have met for the purpose of 
deliberating on matters pertaining to 
the common good. (L., congressus^ a 
coming together.) 

To Gather is 1. To come together; 
as, the people gather; the clouds 
fmther, 2. To bring together a num- 
ber of scattered objects. 3. To bring 
together scattered portions of matter. 

A Gathering is an assemblage of 
persons. 

To Collect is to gather. 

A Collection is 1. An act of gather- 
ing. 2. A number of separate objects 
brought together. 3. A quanti^ of 
scattered matter brought together. 

To Aggregate is to collect smaller 
quantities of matter into a mass ; or, 
to collect particular^ into a sum, or 
total amount (L., a(2, to; and ^rer, 
the flock.) 

An Aggregate is a sum, or total 
amount of many particulars collected 
together. 

A Company is an assembly of per- 
sons. (L. , con, together ; and f annus, 
a cloth or flag, the primary significa- 
tion of the word company being a 
body of soldiers marching or fight- 
ingunder the same flag.) 

To Accompany is to go wiih. (ad, 
with.) 

An Accompaniment is that which 
accompanies. 

14. Of Distance. 

DISTANCE is the space by which 
objects are separated. (L , dft, asun- 
der; and stanSj standing.) 

15. Near. 

NEAR, being at a small distance. 
KioH, near. 



A Neighbor is one who liyes near 
to us. (from nigh.) 

Neighboring^ li^tigi or situated 
near; as, neighboring inhabitants; 
neighbonng countries. 

Neighborhood, 1. The region Hiat 
surrounds a particular spot 2. The 
condition of being nei.£;;hbor8. 

Vicinity, ncignborhood ; as, he 
lives in the vicinity of New York. 
(L., vicinus, belonging to the same vil- 
lage; from vicuSy a village.) 

Vicinage, neighborhood ; as, jurors 
must be of the vicinage. 

Proximity, the state of being very 
near; as, proximity of situation; 
proximity of blood. (L., proximus, 
nearest) X Hemoteness. 

Proximate, nearest K Remote. 

A proximaU caase is that which inmedlBtely 
precedes, and produces the effect, as distin- 
guished from the remolet mediate^ or predi$po$iitg 
cause. — Watta. 

Proximaie principlas are the distinct CRmi> 
pounds which exist ready formed in animals and 
plants, such as albumen, fbt, sugar, etc. — Bnmde. 

Approximate, to come near, (ad, to.) 
Close, very near; as, close by the 

wall. 
Hard, close; as, he dwells hard 

by; the house stands Jiard by the 

roadside. 

16. Distant 

DISTANT, being at a great dis- 
tance, (di, apart; and stans, stand- 
ing) 

F.^, distant; as, afar country. 

Far, to a great distance; as, he has 
gone far away. 

Afar, 1. At a great distance; as, he 
l^tood afar oS. 2. To a great distance. 

*T was on Tranqrlvanla*s bannat 
While the crescent shone infar, 
LilEe a pale, dlwstrous planet, 
0*er the purple tide of war. — OampUtt. 

Remote, situated at a great 4is« 
tance. X Near. 

17. To Scatter. 

To SCATTER is to spread objects 
or portions of matter irregularly over 
an area. 

To Disperse is to scatter. {L.,dis. 
asunder, and spai-go [sparsumj, to 
sprinkle.) 



OF TIME. 
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To Dissipate is, 1. To scatter things 
of such a nature, that when scattered 
they disappear and can not be col- 
lected again ; as, to dissipate a fog ; 
to dissipate a fortune. 2. To scatter 
the attention. 

Dissipated^ having one's sober re- 
flections scattered hj giddy amuse- 
ments. Hence, devoted to pleasure 
and vicious indulgences. 

To Dispel is to scatter by driving 
asunder ; as, to dispel vapors; to dis- 
pel darkness; to dispel doubts and 
fears. (L., diSy asunder, and pelloy 
to drive.) 

Sparse^ thinly scattered ; as, a 
sparse population. 



18. To Sprinkle. 

To SPRINKLE is to scatter par- 
ticles of any substance, either liquid 
or solid ; as, to sprinkle water, sand, 
meal, etc. 

Spargo lsparsum]j to sprinkle. (L. ) 
Hence, 

Sparse^ thinly scattered. 

Disperse^ to scatter abroad, (dis, 
asunder.) 

Intersperse^ to scatter here and 
there among other things, {inter) 
among.) 

Asperse^ to bespatter with calomny. 
(ady upon.) 

Spatter, to sprinkle with 4irt or 
any thing offensive. 

To Bespatter^ to soil by spattering. 
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1. Terms including etymologically 

the idea of Time, 

TIME is a term which is not sus- 
ceptible of a proper definition. 

Note. — ^We gain an idea of time e{tb«r ftrom 
successive impredsioos upon o«r Iradily sentee, 
or from tlie succession of tlioughtsin our minds. 

Tempus liemporis]y time. (L.) 
Hence, 

Temporary, 1. Continuing but a 
short time; as, a temporary relief 

2. Designed to last but a short time; 
as, a temporary structure. K Per- 
manent 

Temporal, 1. Pertaining to this 
life ; as, temporal interests. X ^P}^' 
itual. 2. Limited in duration. The 
things which are seen are temporal, 
but the things which are not seen 
are eternal — 2 Cor. iv. K Eternal 

Temporize, to adapt one's con- 
duct to the time or occasion. 

Extempore, without premeditation. 
(L. ex, from, and tempore, the spur 
of the occasion.) 

Extemporaneous, spoken without 
previous meditation; as, an extem- 
poraneous speech. 

Extemporize, to speak extempo- 
raneously. 

Contemporary, or Contemporaneoui^ 



living or existing at the same time; 
as, cotemporary authors; contempo' 
raneous events. 

Cotemporaries, those who live at 
the same time. 

XPONOJ [Chronos], time. (Gr.) 
Hence, 

Chronometer, a time measurer. 
(Gr. fjtvt^im [meireo], to measure.) 

NoTB— A chronometer is inx)per]y a tmtdi or 
clock «> a^usted u to aeasture time witli great 



Chronology, the arrangement of 
historical events according to their 
daies. (Gr. Ao>6f [logos'], a treatise.) 

Chronic or Chronical, of a long 
continuance; as, a chronic disease. 

Chronicle, a history in which 
events are recorded in the order of 
time. 

Anachronism, a chronological error ; 
that is, the assigning of an erroneous 
date to a transaction or event (Gr. 
av3t [ana], denoting transposition.) 

Sf/nchronize, to agree in time. (Gr. 
«v» [«yn], together.) 

^ichronism, a concurrence of 
two or more events in time. 

2. Before, 
ANTE, before. (A Latin prefbL) 
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Antecedent, going before. (L.) 
eedo^ to go.) 

Antedate, to date before the tme 
time. X Postdate. 

Antediluvian, existing before the 
time of the flood. (L. diluvium, a 
flood.) X Poetdiluvian. 

Antemundanej being before the 
creation of the world. (L. munduSy 
the world.) 

Antemeridian, being before noon. 
X Postmeridian. 

Anterior, being before in time. 
X Posterior. 

Anteriority, the state of being be- 
fore in time. X Posteriority. 

Prae, before. (L.) Hence, 

Pre, before. (Used as a jyrefix,) 

Precede, to go before, cither in 
place or time. (L. cedo, to go.) 

Previous, going before in time. 
(L. via, a way. J X S'lbsequent. 

Prior, preceding in the order of 
time ; as, a prior discovery. 

Priority, the state of being ante- 
cedent in time. 

Former, 1. Bein^ before in time; 
as, a former occasion. 2. The first 
mentioned of two persons or things. 
X Latter. 

3. After. 

POST, after. (A Latin prefix.) 

Posterior, being after in the order 
of time; as, a posterior event X 
Anterior, 

Posteriority, the state of being 
after in the order of time ; as, pos- 
teriority of birth. X Anteriority. 

Postdate, to date after the proper 
time. X Antedate. 

Postdiluvian, being after the flood. 
X Antediluvian. 

Postmeridian, pertaining to the 
afternoon. X Antemeridiaa 

PosUMortem, done or happening 
after death; as, a post-mortem ex- 
amination of the body. (L mors, 
death.) 

Posthumous, 1. Born after the 
death of the father; as, a posthu- 
mous son or daughter. 2. PuoUshod 
after the author's death ; as, a post- 
humous work. 3. Being after one's 



decease; as, a posthumous reputa- 
tion, {humus, the ground.) 

Posterity, those who come after us. 

SrocEED, to come after in the order 
of time, (sub, after, and cedo, to 
come.) X Precede. 

Subsequent, following after in the 
order of time; as, a subsequent 
period, {suh, after; and sequor, to 
follow.) X Previous. 

4. Terms significant of the interval 
between a specified point of time 
and the occurrence of a subsequent 
event, or the performance of a sub- 
sequent act 

Immediately, without any interven- 
ing space of time. (L. in, not ; and 
mediately, with an intervening space, 
from medius, existing between.) 

NOTK. — IrnnudicUdy is not always lued accord- 
Ing to its strict literal meaning, but freqiieotlj 
signifies in a very short time, or, with as little de* 
lay as poaible. 

FoRTHVTiTH, wi£hout any delay. 

NoTK. — ForikwUh Implies greater haste and 
urgency than is implied by immediatdif. 

Straiohtwat Hi, without turning 
to the right or to the left; hence, 
Without loss of time. 

Direotlt, lit, straightforward. 
Hence, 1. Without loss of time ; as, 
he began the work directly. 2. In a 
very short time; as, he will be with 
us directly. 

Instantly, at the very instant 

Presently, 1, and properly. At 
the present instant; but tne term is 
not used in this sense. 2. In a very 
short time ; as, I vnll do it presently. 

Soon, after the lapse of a short 
time. 

Speedily, with haste. 

Quickly, 1. With haste. 2. With- 
out delay. 

Shortly, after the lapse of a short 
time. 

By-and-by, after some time. 

6. Of Time Present 

The PRESENT is the passing mo- 
ment. 
Now, at the present time. 
To-day, on the present day. 
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Instant, present; as, the tenth of 
August instant 

Sislj abbreviation of instant; as, 
the 10th insi, that is, the 10th of 
the present month. 

Current, now passing; as, the 
current montL 

6. Of Time Past 

The PAST is the time that has 
passed or gone by. 

Hitherto, up to the present time. 

Heretofore, before the present 
time. 

Still, now, as in time past; as, 
he is still there. 

Yet, up to and at the present time ; 
as, " Doth my father yet live ?" 

Of Old, in times long since gone 
by; as, in days of old. 

Ancient, pertaining to time that 
has long since gone by; as, ancient 
history. X Modern. 

The Ancients are those who lived 
in times that have long since gone by. 
X Moderns. 

Antique (an-teek^^ made in some 
distant period of past time; as, an 
antique vase. (L., antiquus^ ancient) 

Antiquity^ ancient times. 

Antiquities^ the remains of ancient 
times. 

NoTK. — Under the term antiquUie»t are com- 
prehended the history, literatnre, manners, arts, 
and remains of art, of any of the ancient nations. 

Antiquarian^ pertaining to anti- 
quity ; as, antiquarian researches. 

An Antiquary is one who devotes 
himself to the study of ancient thingtK, 
such as coins, statues, manuscripts, 
eta 

Yore, ancient times; as, in the 
days of yore. 

Ultimo, the last month ; as, the 10th 
of July ultimo. (L., ultimo mense, 
in the last month.) 

Ulty contraction of ultimo; as, the 
10th ulty (the 10th of kst month.) 

Modern, pertaining to» past times 
not far removed from the present; 
as, Yito^em history ; wwderw improve- 
ments. X Ancient 

Modems^ the persons who have 
lived in modem times. X Ancients. 

Late, pertaining to, or occurring 



at, a past time very near the present; 
as, the late news ; the late disaster. 

Recent, having lately taken place ; 
as, a recent occurrence. 

Just, at the latest point of past 
time ; as, he httsjust arrived. 

Ago, in past time ; as, a month 
ago. (For agone^ from go.) 

7. Of Time Future. 

FUTURE, yet to come, or yet to 
happen; BS^Juture time, or a future 
event 

Futurity, 1. Future time. 2. The 
condition of being future. 

Hereafter, at some future time. 

Henceforth, from this time for- 
ward. 

The Morrow, the next day after 
the one specified ; as, " The Lord did 
that thing on the morrow. 

To-^norroWj the next day after the 
present 

8. The Foretokening of Future Events. 

An OMEN is a sign of something 
that is to happen. 

Ominous, foretokening evil 

To Bode is to foretoken. ^ 

Boding, foretokening evU ; as, the 
boding owl. 

Auspices are omens drawn from 
birds. (L., avis, a bird, and specie, 
to observe.) 

Auspicious, foretokening success; 
as, an auspicious circumstance. 

Inauspicious, ill-omened; as, an 
inauspicious circumstance. 

To jPortend is to foretoken. 

A Portent is an omen of ill 

Portentous, foreshowing ill 

A Prodigy is, 1. Something out of 
the usual course of nature. Hence, 
2. Something extraordinary from 
which omens are drawn. 

9. The foretelling of Future Events, 

To PROPHESY is to foretell (Gr., 
T^o |j?ro], beforehand, and ^»iuj 
[pAemi], id say.) 

A Prophecy is, 1. An act of fore- 
telling. 2. The thing foretold. 

A Prophet is one who foretellai 
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To Pbkdict is to foretell (L. , prOj 
before, and dico [dietumjf to saj.) 

To DiYiNE is, 1. To foretell bj oon- 
Bulting the gods. 2. To oonjecture 
or guees. 

NoTs.— Thti sMODd dtfinltlon ta a oonm«nt on 
tlM flnt, and impliet that the pretended fredio- 
ttotu of the diTlnen were only g um t M . (L., dinu, 
a god.) 

JDvoination is the art of foretelling 
eyents by consulting the gods. 

To. PsESAOB^ is, 1. To forebode. 
2. To foretell. (Li, jn*(r, beforehand, 
and aagiOy to be instinctively wisa) 

A Fres^age is something which 
foreshows a future event 

A PaoGNOSTio is a sign by which 
something about to happen may be 
known beforehand. (Gr., w^o [jprol, 
be^urehandy and >i>y»7«« [jgigno8co\ 
to know.) 

To Frognoaiicaie is to foretell from 
signa 

An AuGUB was one who pretended 
to foretell events by observing the 
actions of birds. 

Augury is the art of foretelling by 
observing the actions of birds. 

Vates, tk prophet (L.) Hence, 

Vaiicinatey to prophesy. 

Fafo'cina^ibn, propnecy. 

MANTEIA [ManteiaJ, prophecy. 
(Gr.) Hence, 

Necromancy^ the foretelling of 
events by a pretended communication 
with the spirits of the dead. (Gr., 
fmf9c [necros']^ dead.) See Art Wttchr 
craft 

Vhiromancy, the pretended art of 
telling fortunes by an inspection of 
the hand (Gr., ;t*? [cheir'ji the 
hand.) 

Palmistry Is the art of telling for- 
tunes by an inspection of the lines 
of the palm of the hand. 

AsTROLOOT is the art of telling for- 
tunes from the relative positions of 
the planets at the birth of individ- 
mJs. 

A Seer was a prophet who saw in 
^vision the events which were to take 
place. 

A Soothsayer is one who predicts 
without the aid of divine inspiration. 
{Sooihi tmth.) 



9. To Begin, 

To BEGIN is, 1. To perform the 
first act of a process. 2. To elapse 
as the first moment of a period of 
time. 

To Commence is to be^n. 

Incipio, to begin. (Li) Hence, 

Incipienif beginning; as, the in- 
cipient light of day; the vncipieni 
stage of a fever. 

Inceptiony a beginning. 

Initium, a beginning. (L.) Hence, 

Initial^ 1. Pertaining to Uie begin- 
ning; as, the initial velocity of a 
cannon ball 2. Placed at the begin- 
ning; as, the initial letter of a name. 

lo Initiate is, 1. To cause to make 
a beginning in any art or mystery. 
2. To introduce as a member of a 
society. 

10. To Continue. 

To CONTINUE is to hold on in 
being or action. (L., continuo^ to 
have an uninterrupted connection of 
parts.) 

Continual^ uninterrupted. 

To Last is, 1. To continue in exist- 
ence. The Byzantine empire Icisted 
a thousand years. 2. To continue uuf 
consumed ; as, we had provisions 
sufficient to last three months. 

To Endure, or To Dure, is to con- 
tinue in existence. The Lord shall 
endure forever. (L., durus^ hard, 
because things made of hard sub- 
stances are the most lasting.) 

Duration is existence indefinitely 
continued ; as, the duration of human 
life. 

Durable^ having the quality of 
lasting long without perishing or 
wearing out 

Eternal, existing through unlimit- ' 
ed duratioa 

Eternity^ duration or continuance 
without beginning or end. 

Perpetual, 1. uninterrupted; as, 
a perpetual summer. 2. Everlasting ; 
as, the perpetual hills. 

To Perpetuate^ 1. To make per- 
petual; as, to verpetuate an evil 
2. To preserve f)*om oblivion; as, tc 
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perpetuate the remembrance of an 
event 

Ptrpetuity^ endless duration. 

Alwats, 1. Throughout all dura- 
tion) whether past or future ; as, God 
has always existed, and always will 
continue to exist 2. As a regular 
or usual tiling; as, he always stops 
at the Franklin Hotel. 

Ever, always. He will ever be 
mindful of his covenant 

Forever, throughout all future du- 
ration. 

Ayb, always, (pron. a.) 

Far Aye, forever. 

NOTK. — A^ and far ajfe are used only in 
poetry. 

TRANSTE!fT, of short duration. (L., 
trans J awaj, and tens, passing.) 

Transiioryy of short continuance. 
The present life is a transitory state. 

Fleetino, passing quickly away. 

Brief, 1. Of short duration ; as, a 
brief existence. 2. Occupying but a 
short time in its delivery ; as, a hrief 
discourse. 

« Brevity^ 1. Shortness of duration. 
2. Conciseness ; as, bretnty is the soul 
of wit 

11. ToFncL 

To END is, 1. To come to a point 
beyond which a process is not con- 
tinued. 2. To come to a point be- 
yond which a particular period does 
not extend. 

Terminus, a limit (L.) Hence, 

Terminate^ to come to an end. 

Termination, an end. 

Interminable^ having no end. 

12. Of Age, 

The AGE of an object is the length 
of time that it has existed. 

13. Old. 

OLD. 1. That has lived or existed 
a long tune; as, an oA£ man. X Young- 
2. That has been worn or nsed a long 
time ; as, an old garment K New. 

Older and Elder^ comparativcB of 
Qld, 

Oldest and Eldest superlatiTOs of 
old. 



NoTK. — SometimM the preference la to bo 
giren to the forme older and oldtBtt and, at otbor 
timee, to Mer and eldeif. I am older than ho. 
She ie my elder daughter. 

The Elders of a people, in ancient 
history, were men who, on account 
of their age and wisdom, were chosen 
as magistrates and counselors. 

Elderly, somewhat advanced in 
years ; as, an elderhf man. 

Aged, that has lived long; as, an 
aged man ; an aged oak. 

NoTS. — In epeaklng of peraoni adranced in 
life, the term aged is softer and more respeetftil 
than old. 

Sbnex, aged. (L.) Hence, 

Senate, abody of aged men selected 
to consult for the public good. See 
Art Civil Government 

Senior, 1. Elder. 2. Older in office. 
X Junior. 

Seniority, 1. Superior age. 2 Pri- 
ority in Office. 

Vjbtus [veterisl, old. (L.) Hence, 

Veteran, a soldier who has been 
long in service. 

Inveteratei hard to be cured, era- 
dicated or overcome on account of 
its being of long standing; as, an 
inveterate disease; an inveterate ha- 
bit ; an inveterate dislike. 

Inveteracy or Inveterateness, diffi- 
culty of cure, correction, or eradica- 
tion, arising from long continuance ; 
as, the inveteracy of a disease, habit, 
etc. 

14. Young, 

TQUNG, being in the first part of 
Ufe. 

Youth is the part of life which 
succeeds to childhood. 

A Youth is a young man. 

Youths are young men. 

The Youth of a place are the yoang 
persons, both, males and females. 

JuYBNis, youn^. ^ (L.) Hence, 

Juvenile, pertaining to the period 
which intervenes between childhood 
and manhood ; as, juvenile sports. 

JuVeniHty, youllifblness. 

Junior, younger. 

NoTB.— James Brown the Ikther, and Jam«^ 
Brown the son, may he distingoiehed by eallinf 
the former, Jftmes Brown* ientor; aad the lalltri 
Jmam ^nmn, Jmaimr* 
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15. New. 

NEW, 1. That has lately begun to 
exist; as, a new order of things. 2. 
That has but lately become known; 
as, a new species of plants. 3. That 
has taken the place of a former ob- 
ject of the same kind; as, a new 
master. 4. That has not been long 
used ; as, a new hat 

Novus, new, (L.) Hence, 

Innovate^ to introduce new usages. 

Novice, one who is new in any art; 
that is, a learner, or apprentice. 
KAdept 

Novitiate^ the condition of being a 
novice or learner. 

Renovate^ to impart to any thing 
that is old, worn, or decayed, the 
qualities which it possessed when 
new. (re, again.) 

NouvEL, new. (Pr.) Hence, 

Novelj exciting interest by its being 
something new or unwonted; as, a 
novel procedure ; a novel sight 

Novelty f I. Newness. 2. Something 
that interests by its being new and 
unusual 

16. Of the Divisions of Time. 

An INSTANT is a point of time 
separating two adjacent portions of 
duration. 

NoTi 1.— Th0 term iiuitani primarily signified 
tbejrreMii/ point of time. (L. iiuteiM, pretient.) 
NoTK 2. — An inetant has no length whatever. 

Instantaneous, accomplished in an 
instant 

KoTV.— All motion* and operations take up 
time, and, conseqaently, no motion or operation, 
otBi •trictly speaking, be instantaneous; yet, 
when the time occupied by a process is shorter 
than can be appreciated by the senses, we are 
accustomed to say that the prooeM is itutania- 

•MOtM. 

A MosiENT is an infinitely small 
portion of time. 

NoTK l.~The etymological sense of the term 
fmomettt refers to the onward mowmaU of time. 
(L. momeutumy a morement.) 

NoTS 2.— An infinite number of momenU may 
make a minute* or any other finite portion of 
time, but an infinite number of itutanti amount 
to nothing at all. 

Momentary, enduring only a mo- 
ment; as, a momentary pain. 

Nora.— The terms momtntt and mome m k u r g 
■re not always used aooording to fheir itriet 



meaning, but are sometimes applied to portist 
of time that hare an appreciable length. 

A Period is a limited portion of 
time. 

Note. — The term period signi^ea primarilyaAd 
literally, a dremii^ as that of the svn, moon, or 
other heavenly body. Uence, secondarily. The 
time occnpied by a planet in iti revolution 
around the sun. Hence, thirdly, A portion of 
time limited in any way whatever. (Or. wiffi^t 
[periodof], a circuit. 

Peinodicaly recurring at regular in- 
tervals ; as, a periodical fever. 

A Solar Day is a period equiva- 
lent to the interval between two suc- 
cessive noons. (L. sol, the sun.) 

A SiDERiAL Day is a period equiv- 
alent to the interval between two 
successive southings of the same fixed 
star. 

KoTB. — Owing to the motion of the earth in 
its orbit the solar day is about 4 minutes longer 
than the siderial day. (L. ndu$ luderii], a star.) 

Dies, a day. (L.) Hence, 

Diary, a book in which is written 
an account of dailj events, transac- 
tions, and observations. 

Diurnal, performed in a period 
of one day; as, the diurnal revolution 
of the earth. 

*HMEPA [Hemera], a day. (Gr.) 
Hence, 

Ephemeral, properly, lasting but 
for a single day. Hence, having but 
a brief duration ; as, an ^hemerai 
existence. (Gr. vn [<5pi], during. J 

Ephemeron, an insect that lives 
but a single day. (plu. cpAcmcro.) 

Jour, a day. (Pr.) Hence, 

Journal, an account of daily trans- 
actions or events. 

Journey, originally. The distance 
traveled in a single day; but at 
present the term ^'ourn«2^ signifies the 
entire distance traveled by land on 
one occasion, whatever may be the 
time which the traveling has occu- 
pied. 

Journeyman, a mechanic who 
works by the day, month, or year 
under a master-workman. 

Dat, as opposed to Night, is that 
portion of an astronomical day dur* 
mg which the sun is above the ho- 
rison. 
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MoRicmo 18 the first part of the 
day. 

Note.— Mornfng begloB at midnight and ends 
at midday. 

Morn is a poetic form of the word 
mominff. 
Matin, the morning. (Fr.) Hence, 
Maf 179^ used in the morning. 

To arms 
The nuUm trnmpet ^nng.—MiUon, 

I waste the matm lamp in sighs for thee. — Pope. 

Mafins^ morning worship in the 
Catholic church. 

Vesper, the evening. (L.) Hence, 
VespeTj pertaining to evening wor- 
ship ; as, a vesper beu; a vesper hymn. 
VesperSj evening worship in the 
Catholic church. 

Noon, or. Midday, is the moment 
of the day at whicn the sun has at< 
tained its greatest altitude. 

Meridies, noon. (L.) Hence, 

Meridian^ pertaining to midday; 
as, the brightness of the meridian 
sun. 

Meridian^ a noon line; that is, a 
line extending north and south from 
pole to pole. 

Antemeridian^ pertaining to the 
forenoon. 

Postmeridian, pertaining to the 
afternoon. 

Night is the portion of the astro- 
nomical day during which the sun is 
below the horizon. 

Midnight is the point of time 
which is half way between sunset and 
sunrise. 

Nox, the night. (L.) Hence, 

Kocturnalj pertaining to the night; 
as, noc^urna^ hours ; noc^uma/ shades. 

A YEAR is a period of time meas- 
ured by one revolution of the earth 
around the sun. 

Annus, a year. (L.) Hence, 

Annual, 1. Occurring every year; 
as, an annual festival 2. Lasting 
only one year or season ; as, an an- 
nual plant. 3. Performed in a year ; 
as, the annuaZrevolutionof theeartli. 

Annuity, a sum of money payable 
vearly, to continue for a limited num- 
ber of years, for life, or forever. 



An Annuitant is a person who re- 
ceives an annuity. 

An Anniversary is a stated day re- 
turning once in the revolution of each 
year. 

Note. — ^An attmivenwrif is a day on which some 
interesting event is commemorated. The 4th of 
Jnly is the anitio«r$ar]f of American lndei>en- 
dence. 

Annals, a species of history in 
which events are detailed in the exact 
order of time, each event being re- 
corded under the year in which it 
happened. 

Biennial, 1. Happening once in two 
years ; as, a biennial election. 2. Con- 
tinuing two years; as, a biennial 
plant. 3. Comprising two years ; as, 
a &ienma^ period. (L., bi, two.) 

Triennial, 1. Happening once in 
three years ; as, a triennial election. 
2. Continuing tiiree years; as, a tri- 
ennial parliament. 3. Comprising 
three years ; as, a triennial period. 

Note. — After the same manner in which Um- 
nial and triennial have been defined above, we 
may define the terms quudrennial, quinquennial, 
Mexennialf »mtennial, octennial, novennial^ decen- 
nial, oentenmal, and millennial, observing that the 
prefix quadr signifies four ; qtUnqu, five ; sex, six ; 
»ept, seven ; oct, eight ; nov, nine ; dec, ten ; eent, 
one hundred ; and mill, one thousand. 

Millenium, a period of a thousand 
years. 

A Century is one hundred years. 
(L., centum, one hundred.) 

An Olympiad, among the ancient 
Greeks, was a period of four years, 
having its designation from the Olym- 
pic games which were celebrated every 
fourth year, at the city of Olympia. 

Note. — The computation of time by Olympi* 
ads beg^n 776 years before the commencement of 
the Christian era, and 23 years before the found- 
ing of Rome. 

A Cycle is a circle of jears, at the 
end of which another similar circle 
commences, and so on, in endless suc- 
cession. (Gr., KvxKGs [ cycles'], a circle. ) 

The Cycle of the Moon is a period 
of 19 years, at the end of which the 
new and full moons return the same 
days of the month. 

The Cycle of the Sun is a period of 
28 years, at the end of which the let- 
ters by which Sunday is marked in the 
almanacs, return to their former order 
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An Eponn io tbe time from whiuh 

dfttes are numbered 

y-^Kr — ThB MrEli fit the Sftrlor la the ffpoch 
trsm ulifch "0 nckoo llm*. 

An Eb< U BD account of time from 
some parttculiLrepoch. America wm 
discovered in the your 1492 of the 
ChriBtiftn era. 

A Datb is, 1st and properl;. The 
yeitr, the month, and the day of the 
month, ^rheD a bond or other inttru- 
mcnt is^tnm (in Latin, (Jafunt,) under 
the hand and seal of the person ■i;:;n- 
ing it 2. The year, month, and daj 
of the occtiTTenoe of onj kistorical 

A CiiBNOiK ia ft register of the 
mouths, weeks, and da^s of the ;ear, 
for civil and ecclesiastical purposes. 

An Almakac is a calendar, to which 
are added tables of the rising and set- 
ting of the son a^d moon, the times 
of the changes of the moon, prodio- 
^na of eclipses, aud the monthly po- 
sitions of the principal planets. 

A MosTH is properlj the period 
from one new moon to another, wbioh 
is 29 days 12 hours, 44 minutes, and 
3 seconds. (Fromwoon.) 

A CiLESDAB Montr is one of the 
twelve portions into which the jear is 
divided in the caltndar. 

Januabv, the first month of tbe 
year, baa its name from the god 
Jama, to whom th« fiomans conse- 
crated it 

Frbkcarv, Uie second month of the 
year, thus colled from the Latin feb- 
mo, to purify by sacrifices, because 
in this month the people were purified 
by sacrifices, 

Mabch, the third month of the ' 
year, has its name from Mtar», the I 
god of war. 

April, the fonrlli montb of tbe I 



year, derives its name from tlw l^tin 

aptrio, to open, in allusion to th« 
opening of tlie buds. 

Mav, the fifth month of the y«w, 
was thus named in honor of the god- 
dess Xaia. 

JuN£, the si:(th month of the year, 
was thus named in honor of jrooibM 

Jl'ly, the seventh month of the 
vear, nas thus named iA honor of Jit- 
liui Cenar. 

AuousT, the eighth month of the 
year, was thus named in honor of 
Auatutui Caar. 

HtiptB^aiiR, the ninth montli of the 
year, bos its name from the Latin 
■£^^171, seven, because this waa the 
seventh month of the old Somas 
year. 

October, the tenth month of tGs 
year, has its name from the Latin 
acta, eight, because this wa* the 
eighth month of the old Roman year. 

NoTEUBKO, the eleventh monut of 
the year has its name from the Latin 
novem, nine, because it was the aintli 
, month of the old Uoman year. 

Decbmber, the twelfth month of 
the year, has its name from the Latin 
decern, ten, because it was the tenth 
month of the old Itoraou year. 

The Calends, among the Romans, 
were the first day of each month. 

The NoNBS, in the Romou calendar, 
were the fifth day of the month* 
January, February, April, June, 
August, September, November and 
December; and the seventh day of 
March, May, July and October, The 
nones preceded the Ides by nine 
Jays, and hence the name. (L^ 

The TnBS, in the Boman calendar, 
Iwere the 15th day of March, May, 
July and October, and the lilth day 
of the other months 
I A Week is a period of seven days. 
I SfKDAY, the first day of the week, 
.is thus called from its having been 
anciently dedicated to the worship 
of the tun. 

MoNDAT Utfoonday), the second day 
of the weelc, is thus colled from its 



Of't 

h&Ting been dedicated to the worslilp 
of the moon. 

TiiESDAr, thetliird da^of the week, 
derires ite name from the K6d TWut 
the iS*Ts of the nneient Oermaiii. 

W>Di<KU>AT, the fourth day of tlio 
week, deriveB ita name from Woden 
or Odin, a dei^ worehiped by thi 
ancient nations of northern Eurojxj 

Thdrsdat, tbe fifth dav of tin 
mek, is thne named fVom its haritij; 
been dedicated, by tlie ancient Ger- 
WUM, to the wonhip of Thor, thu 
god of thunder. 

Fbidat, tbe sixth day of the week, 
baa ita name from the goddess Frii/- 
gm, the Venns of the ancient Ger- 
mano. 

Satubdat, the Berenth day of the 
week, is thus named in honor of th e 
god Saturn. 

The Sabbath is one of the sevec 
dije of the week set apart u a day 
of rest from worldly employuMtita, 
tnd of derotion to religiooa duties. 

Nont.— Tlw Mvanlh d»j of ItiB WMk iraB 
■rifflDAllr obaerred « Ihu Sabbath ; botibjiDoei 
^mcwijQKlfDikaDf CbrlfltiviB, tb»f(nt da; ot tliu 
«Mk li kept ■■ ibe Subtatb. 

The Lord's Dat ia the Chrietian 
Sabbath. 



trwn a'aonddSTlilunofmDTiDnr.Uivbo^ 
1imIb( A^ bMB dlildud lBti> ralaalM. 

17. Of Tint in relation to tht exteu- 
iion ofomr purpote*. 
To BBLAY is to refrain from oom- 
menoing, at the present time, to do 
BtHnethiog which it is our purpose to 
' 1 at some future time. 
To Put On ie to place the eiecn- 
on of a pnrpoee further in the 
iture then was at flrst inleoded. 
To Defbb m to pnt oS 
To POSTFOHB is to put off till Bomo 



Dominical, pertaining to the Lohd'i 
day; as, the ibtminieal letter, (thi 
Sanday letter.) (L., dovtirmt, thi 
Lord) 

An HocB ia the twenty-fourth part 
of a day. 

A HiNUiB is the sixtieth part of 
In hoar. 



A Skcohd is t^e sixtieth part of a 

minute. 
Xon.— SaMDiIt >n thniwUtd, bnauiMU 



To pBOCRASTiyATB IS tO pUt Off till 

to-morrow (or to any fatore period) 
that which oagfat to be done to^ay, 
(of at the present time) (L., pro, 
till; and er(u, to-morrow.) 

18. O/Fre^encj/. 
ONCE, one time. 
Aqaix, a second time. 
To Repeat is to peitorm an act a 

saoond tim& 

Et^etition is the act of perform- 
ing a second time. 

To Itbbatb is to repeat (L., iferum, 

To Btiteratt is to repeat agun and 
again, [rt, again. 
Ehoobb, again. 

Nr>r>.— Tbb !■ * Fnnch iHtrd BHd b; Uw 
* ' ihiTj call Ibr B npeU- 



FEB'lillEST, d 



ir occurring many 



Fregvenq/, the condition of occur- 

Frtmt^tbi, often. 
To Frequtnl', to visit oflen, as a 
place. 
Sbumh, not often. 
Rarelt, seldom. 
Now-AHD-THBN, from time to time. 



MtX-iSlOSALLY, aS OCOBSIO 

or as opportuni^ ofiero. 
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OW MOnON. 



OP MOTION. 



1. General Terms, 

To MOVE is. 1. To change place. 
2. To cause to change place. 3. To 
affect the feelings ; as, to move to pity. 

Motion is a change of place. 

Locomotion is the act of moving 
from one place to another. The feet 
of animaliB are oreans of locomotion. 
(L., locuSy a place!) 

A Locomotive is a steam engine 
placed on wheels and used in draw- 
ing cars on a railway. 

A Commotion is an irregular mov- 
ing of the different portions of a col- 
lection of matter in different direc- 
tions at the same time; as, the com- 
motion of the waters of the sea in a 
storm. 

NOTK. — ^In a flgnratlre tense we speak of civil 
eommotioniy by which vre meAn the tumults, se- 
ditions, and insurrections, which sometimes dis- 
turb the ttunquiility of a state. 

An Emotion is an agitation of the 
mind, as when the mind is affected 
by some sudden and strong feeling; 
as, an emotion of pity, of thankful- 
ness, fear, etc. 

Motive^ causing motion. Steam is 
employed as a motive power. 

A Motive is that which moves to 
action by influencing the wiU. 

A Movement is an act of moving. 

Moveable^ capable of being moved. 
^ Fixed, 

Mobility is capacity of being 
moved. 

To Promote is to move any thing 
forward. Used only in a Jig, tense ; 
as, to promote a cause, that is, to help 
it forward ; to promote in rank, that 
is, to advance from a lower to a 
hi^er position. {prOy forward.) 

To Stul is, 1. To be in motion ; as, 
the leaves are A^irnna 2. To put in 
^notion ; as, the wind stirs the leaves. 

To Shift is 1. To move from one 
place or position to another for the 
sake of greater convenience or com- 
fort; as, to shift a weight from one 
shoulder to the other ; to shift the po- 
sition of one's feet. 2. To remove 



something and substitato an eqnifi^ 
lent; as, to shift one's dress; to shift 
a scene. 3. 1V> resort to expedients 
for a livelihood. 4. To change iti 
direction ; as, the wind shifts, 

2. Of Rotary Motion, 

To REVOLVE is to turn around 
a fixed line called the axis. 

Revolution is the act of turning on 
an axis. 

A Revolution is a single turn of a 
body on its axis. Fip, An entire 
change; BA^2kr evolution \n the govemr 
ment; a revolution in prevailing 
opinions and customs. 

To KoTATE is to turn around a cen- 
ter or axis like a wheel (L., rota^ a 
wheel) 

Rotary^ turning like a wheel aroond 
an axis. 

To Whirl is to turn rapidly aroond 
an axis. 

To TwiRT4 is to communicate a 
quick whirling motion to a small 
body. 

'lo Gyrate is to turn swiftly round 
a central point or upright axis. 

A Tornado is a ^ryro^in^ storm. 

A Whirlpool, or Vortex, is a 
place where the water first gyrates in 
successively narrowing circles, and is 
then swallowed up at the center. 

A Top is^i gyrating toy. 

To Spin is to turn very rapidly on 
an axis, as a top or a spindle. 

To Roll is to turn and advance at 
the same time, as a ball or a cylinder 
when propelled forward on a level 
surface. 

Trundle, to roll along on little 
wheels ; as, to trundle a wheelbarrow. 

3. Of Alternating Motion. 

To VIBRATE is to move backward 
and forward, like the pendulum of a 
clock. 

Vibration is the act of moving 
backward and forward. 

A Vibration is a single passage of 
the vibrating body between the ex- 



or HOTIOIf. 



To Shake is, 1. To move with n 
rapid elternating motion. 2. To 
cftuae to move with a rapid aiternnt- 
inic motion. 

To QcAKE if to shako violently. 

To TBBHBLEiB lo be affected witii <i 
imall and very quick alternating lao- 

A TVemor is a trembling. 

IVemuIous, affected with trem- 
bling; aa, a tremalouji voice. 

To QcivBit is, 1. To tremble as an 
tlaatic Bolid when tiolcntlj atru(;k. 
2. To tremble from fear or cold. 

To Sbivbb is to shake from cold or 

' To SHtiDDKB is to shake from dread 
or horror. 

To AoiTiTE is to shake violently, 
i^. 1. To eioite or diBtorb', as, to 
i^tofe the mind. 2. To discus 3. 

A Shook is a violent nhaking. 

A CoNcrsBiON is a shock prwJuceil 
br a heavy blow; as, a concuition of 
the brain. 

To RsBL is to incline first to one 
ride and then to the other, afUr the 
manner of a dmnkeu ntan. 

To Staoobb is to reel in walking. 

To TorrsB is to shake so as to 
threaten a faU. 

To Water is to move to and fro, 
A leaf waver* in the wind. Mg. To 
beauaettled in opinion. (Fromtcav^.) 

To Fluctdatb is 1 and lit. To wa- 
ver. 2. and _fiff. To bo unsettled ; as, 
the markets are fluct-aatinp ; he is 
n his notions. (Jj.fiuctus, 



4. Doajaeard MoUon. 

To PALL is to move toward the 
center of graritation in consoqaence 
of bein;; left without support 

To Fall ovt is to happen. Thore 
fell out a bloody quarrel betwiit the 
froffs and the mice. — L'Eitrange. 

To Befall is to happen to. 
KoTi.—Tha lUIIng or DbjMti nDemtb mm 
la be iLcctdenUI. HbD£B, Id TuiouB Imnj^wjcBI. 
lernii which priirmrllr t^galtj to fail, im oftva 
utod Id thfl MCOUdiirj KUa ot to krjip«B. 

To Duop is to full suddenly. 

To Drip is to fall in drops, as wa- 
ter in fallinc from the edge of a 
rooC (Fron' drop.) 

To TuHBLB is to fall snddenly and 
violently. 

To Stumble is to strike the foot so 
as to fall, or to endanger a fall. 

To Trit is to cause to fall by 
striking the feet suddenly from und^ 

To Sdfplakt is literally to trip up 
the heels. 



fiucttiating 



porposes. 

To BocK is to move backward and 
lorward in the case where a body 
rests on a foundation i us, to rock a 

To Wao is to move the loose ex- 
tremity of a body backward and for- 
ward. A dog wagi his tail 



Hence, in a ^. sense, To deprive 
another of his place by_ strat^em, 
and take possession of it yourself. 
A rival ttimlantt a lover in the af- 
fections of his mistress, (h.tupplanto, 
to trip; iromsuft, under; taiplanla, 



tho_ sole of thefoot) 
Hence, 



Caix) [easumj, c 



, to UXL (!>.) 



Ihit hu MaUrth "t hupiwneil lo ■ panon ; u, 
Ul li ■ Hd luH. Sea To Walt ibova. 

Comal, lit, foiling. Hence, hap- 
pening by chance ; as, a eatual meet- 

Catualty, 1. A chance occurrence. 
2. An injury from aecident 

Accident, 1. Any tiling that befalU 
OT happens to a person or thing. 
Hence, 2. A property or quality of a 
being which is not essential to it, as 
wHUnat in paper 



Intidtnt, 1, and liU Falling on; as, 
an incident raj. 2. Befalling or hap- 
pening to; tig, nianj ills are inddtnl 
to human life, (in, upon.) 

An Incident, an event of minor im- 
portance which )ma faiUn in bj llii> 
wa;^ during the course of a bish^ry, 
or in tbe personal experience of nii 
indiTiduaJ ; as, an inctdeat in the Uk 
of Wuhittgtoo. 

Ineidatlat, falling in, or happenmi; 
bjthuinty; a«, an ineuienftiJ remark; 
incidental expenses. 

Oeauion, lit, the falling of some- 
thing in one's iraj. Hence, 1. An 
opportunity, because opportunitipE! 
/oii aceidtntal^ in our way. 2, An 
accidental cause. 

Toi)eci^, ^ft.toialldown. HoncP, 
by a process of spontaneous unil 
gradnal change to lose the qualih' of 
cohesiveness, so that the body which 



Deeiduou*. not permanent, hat fall- 
ing out, <it falling off. The first teeth 
of children, the horns of the stag, 
and the leaves of the oak, are dedii- 

Oeddmi, the west, thus called in 
reference to the Jbtling or setting uf 
the sun. (oh, down, and eado.) 

To Sink is to descend gradnnlly 
in a fluid medium which, by its dc^n- 
Biq", sensibly checks the rapidity of 
the descent. 

To Sbttlb is to tend downward lij 
insensible degrees. The lees of wine 
Mttlt. The walls of a house eotuu- 
times tettte. 

HiDO, to settle. (L.) Henee, 

To Suhridt is to tend downward 
by a stow movement Earthy parti- 
cles diffused throash standing wnti'r 
slowly tubtide to t^e bottom. Ol-uI- 
ogists any that the surface of Holhmd 
is Kraduollj *ubaidinff beneath the 
level of the sea. The swelling waves' 
tubtide when the surface of the wa- 
ter ceases to be act«d on by the 
wind, {tub, downward.) i 

KoTL— rrcnolbsidnDf thtiKtWillHiof ih-' 
durlTtd 111* Jrfuniwc uh of u» wukI, n wbi'u ' 



containing liquids. 

Jtetiduum, iit, the matter that 
ties to the bottom. Hence, th« 1 
matters that remain after a ma 
of separation or pnriflcation. Bt 

Eaidual, remaining or left. Aj 
contAin the residual matters of i 
af^r combustion, (re, back.) 

Reiidue, the part remaining. 

Renduary, pertainin" to toe j 
which remains: aa, the retii» 
interest of an estate. 

Lees are tbe sediments nut 
found at the bottom of vine cu 

Dreos are 1. The sediment of 
quors. 2, and Jig. The vilest p<wt 
of mankind ; as, the dregs of sool 

Faex, dregs. (L.) Hence, 

Feculent, abounding in dregl 

ipurities. 

Feculence, or Fectdeney, the qa& 
of abounding in impurities. 

Defecate, to free from impurtt 

A Fbbcipitate is a substance wh 
having been dissolved in a liquid 
rendered insoluble by pouring 
another liquid, and falls to the t 



5. UptDord Motion. 

To RISE is to move upward witl 
continued motion. A balloon ti 
' . the air. 

To Arise is, 1. To set up; as, 

■ise from a bed. 2. 1^ t«nd upws 
from a place of origin. Unwholewi 
eihalattons arise in hot weather fri 
accumulations of animal and vega 
ble matter. 

To Mount is, 1. To pass to t 
summit of an elevation ; as, to tnou 
«. hilL a To rise aloft in the t^. 



Svin H ma HEle cnU Ihe dr, 
Wo 'It mminl tSott to Iblm kliodg. 
(L., mons, a mountain.) 

To Climb is to rise, step by iti 

by clinging to objects in cur way 

To Clamber is to climb with ai 

culty, as in ascending the side of 

rery sleep hill. 



or vtvrtos. 
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To Soils ia a milibur term Bigni- 
' to utoont a wall by mcana of 
[dor. (L., Kula, a ladder.) 

SoASDo [faijwumj, or SomiBolscm- 
tvm], to climb. (L.) Hence, 

Aieend, lit, to climb np. Hence, 
to more upward, {ad, npynrd.) 

Ateenl, I. The act of risiDg. 2 A 
hHl. 

Ateeiuion, the act of rising. 

Deactnd, Ht., toolimb down. Honcc, 
to move downward, (de, downw»rii.) 

Qmdtieend, to descend from thi 



itrict justice or the ordinary rules 
of civilitj do not require. — Welsler. 

Scan, 1. To analyze a verse of 
poetry bj paasinff with th« voi^^c iu 
successive steps from one foot to nn- 
other, as if elimbing a ladder. Hi:iii:e, 
2. To examine critically. 

ScBQO [•wrrectUBt], to rise. (L.) 
Henoe, 

SurffS, a wave Uiat risee to a great 
higbt 

fie««rrec(ion, a rising again. Chiefly 
used to denote the rising of the dead 
from their graves, {re^ again.) 

Insurrection, a rising up against 
civil or political authority, (in, 
ag^nst) ,. . . 

Inturgent, a person who nsos in 
opposition to civil or political autho- 
rity. 

Dbior [ortu^l, to ariae> (L.) 
Hence, 

Orient, rising, aa the sun. 

K»D that na« mHt'lt th< orient nn.— JU^IFni, 



Aboriginal, havia^ occupied n 
country from the beginning; a^, the 
oboriginal inhabitanta. (06, from. ) 

Aborigine, the original or tirst 
iuhabitantsof acoHutry, Thelndiaus 
are tfae ahorigimM of America. 

6. lb cause U> move upward. 
To RAISE ie to cause, by the appl l 
catioQ of force, a body to paas from 
a loner to a higher position. 



To Lm is to Kuse a body trom 
the ground. 

Lvro lleeatum'], to lid |L.) Henoe, 

Leeer, a bar used in lifting. 

Eleeate to raise, (e, np.) 

To ExitLT ia to raise to power, 
wealth, rank, or dignity, (l*, ex, up; 
and altut, hi^.) 

To Extol is to eialt with praiseii. 
(L., tx, up; and tolh, to liEt.) 

To Hbave is to raise a heavy masa 
by lifting it, or by rolling it up an 
inclined plane- 
Up iht klgh hill be iUnna barn louud lUvna. 

Heattn, the skj, thus called from 
its being htaved up or arched. 
Levbr, to lift. (Fr.) Hence, 
Lenanf', the east, from the Hfting 
op or rialng of the eun. The LtvatU, 
in ^ography, includes the countries 
which are washed by the eaitem 
part of the Medtterraoean. 

7. lb Past. 

To PASS is to more from one 

place to another. 

To Go is, 1. To pass ; aa, to go 

A n T- V. ._ operation; as, 



forward. 2. To b 



millff 

Cedo [cw«uni], to go. (M Honce, 
Proeeed, to go forward, {pro, for- 
rard.) 
Froeeuion, 1. The act of going 
forward. 2. A company of persona 
marching in regular order. 

Ftoeett, the manner in which any 
thing is done (or goes forward) in 
order to the achieving of some re- 
It ; as, the procett of soap making. 
Procedure, l. Mode of proceeding. 
2. Some particular step taken in the 
transaction of business ; as, that wm 
stranee procedure. 
Recede, to move back ; as, the waves 



greater distance ; bodies moved cir- 
lularly endeavor to recede iiom the 

center. [L., re, back.) 

" "- ' ->f M 
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the persons engaged an opportunity 
of withdrawing for a short time ; as, 
the legislature had a recess during 
the holidays. 

Precede^ to go before in the order 
either of place or time. (L., pros^ 
before.) X Succeed. 

Predecessor^ one who has preceded 
another in an office. X Successor. 

Precession^ the act of going before. 

Succeed^ to come idOter. (L., suh^ 
after.) X Precede. 

Succession^ 1. The act of following 
or coming into the place of another ; 
as, the succession of a prince to the 
throne. 2. A series of things follow- 
ing each other in due order; as, a 
succession of kings; a succession of 
events. 

Successor J one who follows another 
in an office. - X Predecessor. 

Intercede^ 1. To go between. 2. To 
go bcftween parties for the purpose of 
reconciling differences. 3. To go be- 
tween two parties for the purpose of 
soliciting a favor of the one in be- 
half of the other, {inter ^ between.) 

Intercession^ the act of going be- 
tween, etc. See Intercede. 

Intercessor, one who goes between, 
etc. See Intercede. 

Exceed, to go beyond in quantity 
or degree, (ex, beyond.) 

Excess, the quantity by which any 
thing goes beyond some particular 
measure or limit K Deficiency. 

Secede, to withdraw from commun- 
ion and fellowship with a society. 
{se, aside.) 

Secession, the act of withdrawing 
from communion and fellowship with 
a societv. 

Accede, lit, to come to. Hence, 
To pass over to terms proposed by 
others ; as, to accede to a treaty ; that 
is, to become a party to it {ad, to.) 

Access, 1. A coming to. 2. The 
way by which a thing may be ap- 
proached ; as, the access to the place 
18 difficult 3. Liberty of approach ; 
as, to have access to a library. 

Accessible, that may be approached ; 
as, the place is accessible. 

Accession, 1. The act of coming to 



a dignity or office ; as, the (Kcession 
of a prince to the throne. 2. An ac- 
ceding to, or joining; as, the king's 
accession to the confederacy. 3. In- 
crease by something added; as, an 
accession of territory. 

Eo [itum], to pass. (L.) Hence, 

Preterite, past; as, a preterite 
tense, (prceter, by.) 

Tromsient, passing. Hence, of 
short continuence. {traTiSj by or 
over.) 

Transitory, passing quickly away. 

Transit, a passing; as, the transit 
of goods through a country; the 
transit of a planet across the sun's 
disk. 

Transition, the act of passing ftom 
one condition to another ; as, a tran- 
silion from heat to cold. 

Exit, a going out {ex, out) 

Vado [vasum], to go. (L.) Hence, 

Invade, 1. To enter in a hostile 
manner; as, the French invadedBm- 
sia. 2. To encroach upon; as, the 
king invaded the rights and privi- 
leges of the people. 

Invasion, 1. The act of entering in 
a hostile manner. 2. The act of en- 
croaching upon. 

Pervade, to pass through and occu- 
py every part Moisture may per- 
vade a sponge. The presence of the 
Deity pervades all places, {per, 
through.) 

Evade, h To shun ; that iS; to pass 
out of the way of; as, to evade 
danger. 2. To elude; as, to ev€uie 
one's pursuers ; to evade the force of 
an argument {e, out of the way of.) 

Evasion, the act of avoiding or 
eluding. 

Evasive, that avoids coming to the 
point; as, an evasive argument; an 
evasive answer. 

To Comb is, 1. To pass to the place 
of the speaker ; as, James came to my 
house. 2. To pass to any place 
when the idea of the termination of 
the passing is more prominent in the 
mind than that of its beginning. I 
may say either that he came to town,- 
or that he went to town. In the for- 
mer case the town is the more promi- 
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Bent idea; in the latter, the residence 
of the individual 

Yenio [ventum'], to come. (L.) 
Hence, 

Convene, to come ^ether. 

Convention, a body of persons who 
have met to deliberate on matters of 
common interest 

. Convent^ an assembly of persons 
devoted to religion. 

Conventional^ agreed upon bj ex- 
press stipulations; as, conventiondl 
services. 2. Tacitly agreed upon; 
as, the conventional use of language. 

Covenant, a mutual agreement. 

HoTK. — ^In the termi coventaU and oo»veNf»ona2, 
we have the idea of two or more peraona cowung 
togeUter in the terma upon which their agree - 
Blent ia haaed. (con, together.) 

I^'eventj 1. To go before. Let thy 
eraoe, O, Lord, cuways prevent and 
fellow us. — Common Prater. 2. To 
anticipate. Mine eyes prevent the 
ni^t watches that I might be occu- 
pied in thy word. — Fsalm cxiz : 4. 
3. To hinder. 

Note. — ^In order to hinder a person, we ronit 
get before him in his deeigni ; and hence the uae of 
frevtnt in the sense of to hinder, {prcB, before.) 

Circumvent, lit., to pass around. 
Hence, Jig. To get around a person by 
artifice; that is, to cheat or deceive. 

Should man 
Fall cireumvetUed thus by fraud ? — 

MUlon, 

{eircum. around.) 

Advent, a coming; as, the advent 
of the Savior. {<id, to.) 

Adventitious, not essentially in- 
herent, but coming from a foreign 
source. Diseases of continuance get 
an adventitious strength from custom. 
— Bacon. 

Event, 1. The outcome, or final re- 
sult. 

Two spear's from Meleager's hands were sent, 
With equal force, but various in the event ; 
The first was fixed in earth ; the second stood 
On the boar's bristled back, and deeply drank 
his blood.— Z>ry4rM. 

Hence, 2. Any effect that results 
from the operation either of physical 
or moral causes, (e, out) 

Eventual, pertaining to the outcome 
or final result Eventual provision for 
the payment of the public securities. 
'^Hamilton. 
7 



Eventually, in the final result 

Eventuate, to result ; as, to eventW' 
ate in good. 

Intervene, to pass between. (L., 
inter, between.) 

Intervention, 1. The act of passing: 
between. 2. A coming in between 
parties who are at variance. Let us 
settle our quarrels at home without 
the intervention of a foreign power. — 
Ternple. 

Convenient, lit, coming together. 
Hence, jfig., 1. That meets our 
wants or purposes; as, a convenient 
house. 2. That meets or suits our 
business arrangements; as, a conve- 
nient time. 

MiORO [migraium'], to ^eiss from 
one place to another. (L.) Hence, 

Migrate, to pass from one country 
or region to another for the purpose 
of either permanent or temporary 
residence. 

Migratory, not permanently settled, 
but accustomed to pass from one tem- 
porary residence to another. The 
Tartars are migratory in their habits. 

Emigrate, to remove from a country 
for the purpose of settling in another. 
(L., e,out) 

Emigrant, one who removes from a 
country for the purpose of seeking a 
residence elsewhere. 

Immigrate, to pass into a countrf 
for the purpose of permanent resi- 
dence. (L, im for in, into.) 

Transmigrate, 1. To pass from one 
country to another for the purpose of 
residence. 2. To pass from one body 
to another. (L., trans, over.) 

Note.— It was held by Pythagoras, that, at 
death, the sonls of men irammi§ral&dt or passed 
over into the bodies of brutes. 

Mbo [meatum'], to pass. (L.) 
Hence, 

Permeate, to pass through the pores 
of a body. WsLter permeates sand. 

Permeable, having pores through 
which fluids may pass. Glass is per- 
meable to light 

8. Locomotion of Animals, 
To STEP is to move a foot from one 
position to another. 
A Step is L The act of moving a 
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foot from one position to another. 
2. The space passed by a single 
movement of the foot in walking or 
running. 

To Tread is 1. To set the foot 
2. To walk or go. Every place 
whereon the soles of your feet shall 
^reo^ shall be yours. — Deut xL 3. 
To walk with form or state. 

Te that stately tread or lowly creep.— JfiTtofi. 

To Tramp is 1. To tread. % To 
travel or wander. 

To Walk is to move slowly on the 
feet. 

Ambulo [am&u^a/um], to walk. (L.) 
Hence, 

Perambulate^ to walk through, (per, 
througL) 

Circumambulatej to walk around. 
(jcircum^ around.) 

Preamble^ Zi^, something that walks 
or goes befora Hence, an introduc- 
ftion to a discourse or writing, (prccy 
•before.) 

Marchbb, to walk. (Fr.) Hence, 

March, to walk with a measured 
tread after the manner of soldiers. 

pROMENER, to Walk for pleasura 
(Fr.) Hence, 

To Promenade^ to walk for plea- 
sova 

A Promenade, 1. A walk taken for 
pleasure. 2. A place for walking. 

A Pace is, 1. A single step. 2. The 
space between the two feet in walk- 
ing. 3. The rate at which a person 
or animal moves in walking or run- 
ning. 

To Pace is to move by lifting both 
legs on the same side together. 

A Pacer is a horse that paces. 

To Amble is to pace. 

To Trot is to move faster than in 
walking, hj lifting one forefoot and 
the hind foot of the opposite side at 
the same time. 

To Run is 1. To pass rapidly on 
the feet 2. To pass rapidly on the 
ground in any manner whatever. 3. 
To be in motion, as machinery. 

To Gallop is to run with leaps or 
bounds, after the manner of a horse. 



wfird ; And as soon m thttn tooch tho groniMl tfis 
hind feet are raised and advaooed together. 



NoTi.— In galloping the horse lifts his fore feet 
at nearly the same time, and reachot them for- 



To Caihtcr is to moye with a mod- 
erate gallop. 

Cctrro [cursum^, to run. (Ij.) 
Hence, 

Current, passing; as, eurrOti 
money; the evident month. 

A Current, a body of any moving 

Currency, 1. A passing from per- 
son to person ; as, the report has nad 
a long or general currency, 2. Cur- 
rent money; as, the currency of a 
country. 

Courier, (jjron. coo^-re-er,) a rwn- 
ner who carries public despatches. 

Course, 1. Progressive movement; 
as, the sun never stops in his course. 
2. Direction of motion; as, to move 
in a straight course. 3. Ground on 
which a race is run. 4. A regular 
series or order; as, a course of study, 
5. A train of methodical procedure; 
as, he was subjected to a course of 
medical treatment; he obtained re- 
dress by due course of law. 6. The 
collective transactions and events of 
a person's life. I have finished my 
course. — St. Paul 

Incur, to run into ; as, to incur ex- 
pense; to incur a risk; to incur a 
penalty. 

Incursion, a running or passing 
into a country with hostile intent 
The northern barbarians made fre- 
quent incursions into the territory 
of the Koman empire. 

Excursion, lit, a running forth; 
hence, a short, rambling journey. 
(ear, forth.) 

Excursive, raobling; as, an excw' 
sive fancy. 

Precursor, a forerunner. (prcSf 
before.) 

Precursory, preceding, as a har- 
binger or forerunner; as, the pre- 
cursory symptoms of a disease. 

Succor, lit. To run hastily up to; 
hence, to help in distress, {sub, up 
to.) 

Discourse, the act of running over 
a field of thought in speech, (disif 
abroad.) 
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BecuTy 1. To return. A tomer 
thought may rtcwr to the mind. 2. 
To retnm at regular intervals. A 
tertian is an ague whose paroxysms 
recur every third day. (re, back.) 

Recurrence^ a return; as, a recur- 
rence of error. — Broton, 

Recourse^ 1. A going to, with an 
application for aid; as, in the em- 
barrassed condition of his affairs, he 
had recourse to a friend for assist- 
ance. 2. A resorting to as a means 
of accomplishing some end; as, to 
have recourse to stratagem. 

To Occur ^ liLy To come before us, 
or to meet us. Hence, 1, To present 
itself to the mind; as, the idea oc- 
curred to me. 2. To meet us in our 
daily experience; that is, to happen. 
(o6, before.) 

Occurrence^ any thing that meets 
us in our daily experience; that is, 
an event 

Concur y lit. To run together. 
Hence, 1. To agree in opinion ; as, I 
concur with you in the sentiment 
which you have expressed. 2. To 
contribute to one common event with 
joint power; as, various influences 
may concur in deranging a person's 
health. (L., con, together!) 

Concurrent, Hi, running together. 
Hence, 1. Contributing jointly to the 
same effect 2. Existing together and 
acting on the same objects. The 
United States courts ana the courts 
of the States, have, in some cases, 
concurrent jurisdiction. 

To Crbbp is 1. To move with the 
belly on the ground. Hence, 2. To 
move slowly; because animals that 
ereep are usually slow in moving. 

Tfo Crawl is 1. To move slow by 
thrusting or drawing the body along 
on the ground after the manner of 
a worm. 2. To move slowly on the 
hands and knees. 

Serpo, to creep. (L.) Henca 

Serpent, a snake. 

Hepo [return], to creep. (L.) 
Hence, 

Reptile, an animal that moves on 
fts belly, or by means of small, short 
legs, as snakes, lizards, tortoises, etc 



OsiDiDK Igrmaumi], to adnmee by 
steps. (L.) Menoe, 
Progress^ f to go fonrmrd. 
Prog^resa, a going forward, (proy 

forward.) 

Progressive, ^oing forward; as, a 
progressive motion. 

Progression, the act of goin^ forvrard. 

Ingress, a going in. (in, into.) 

Egress, a going out (e, out) 

Digress^ lit, to step aside from the 
way, or road. Hence, To depart or 
wander from the main subject (di, 
aside.) 

Digression, lit, a stepping aside. 
Hence, a departure from the main 
subject 

Congress, lit, a coming together. 
Hence, a body of persons who have 
come together to deliberate on matters 
of common interest {eon, together.) 

.fiefro^oc^e, moving backward, (re- 
tro, backward.) 

To Retrograde, to move backward. 

Gbadus, a stepb (L.) Hence, 

To Grade, to range in a regular 
ascending series, like the steps of a 
stairway. 

Degrees, 1, and lit The steps of a 
ladder or stairs. Hence, 2. The di« 
visions of a scale, because, by their 
regular intervals, they resemble the 
steps of a ladder. Hence, 3. Hi|^her 
or lower states of the same quality ; 
as, degrees of heat; degrees of excel- 
lence. 

Gradual, proceeding by degrees. 

Graduate, 1. To mark wi£ equal 
divisions ; as, to graduate a scale. 2. 
To mark degrees or differences of any 
kind ; as, to graduate punishments. 

Gradation, a series of regularly as- 
cending steps or degrees. 

Degrade, 1. To move from a higher 
to a lower degree in rank; as, to de- 
grade an officer. 2. To lower in the 
degree of estimation; as, vice de- 
grides a man in the eves of the virtu- 
otM. (<2tfy down from.) 

9. 9b Leap, etc. 
To LEAP, when spoken of men, it 
to raise both feet from the ground at 
the same time. 
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To Leap^ when spoken of quadru- 
peds, is either to raise all the feet at 
the same instant, or first to raise the 
fore feet, and then to project the body 
forward by the action of the muscles 
of the hind legs. 

To Leap^ when spoken of inani- 
mate objects, is to rise by an inhe- 
rent elastic force. Grains of com, in 
parching, leap from the elastic force 
of vapor in the act of escaping. 

To Jump is to leap with the feet. 

To Hop is to leap with one leg. 

To Spring is 1. To begin suddenly 
to moTe from the action of an elastic 
force. 2. To leap with a quick eltis- 
tio motion. 

To Bound is, 1. To leap with a free 
and nimble motion ; as, tne hounding 
roe. 

The (otrndra^ steed we pomponsly bestride, 
Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pride. 

— Pope. 

2. To rebound. 

To Eebound is to be thrown back 
by the force of elasticity. (r«, back.) 

To Skip is to leap with a light mo- 
tion. (Usually spoken of the smaller 
quadrupeds and of children.) The 
mountains skipped like rams, and the 
little hills like lambs. — Psalm cxiv. 

To PBANCE^is to spring and bound 
like a horse ot high metUe. 

A Curvet is a particular leap of a 
horse, when he raises both his fore- 
legs at once, equally advanced, and, 
OS ihe fore legs are falling, he raises 
his hind legs, so that all ms legi? are 
raised at once. 

To Frisk is to spring suddenly one 
way, and then the other, as a playful 
dog. 

To Caper is to skip about from a 
disDosition to be plavful 

To Recoil is, 1. To be moved back 
by the force of reaction, as a gun 
when fired. 2. To rebound, as wnen 
a moving body strikes against an ob- 
stacle. 3. To start back, as at the 
sight of sudden (fanger. 4. To feel 
an inward and sudden shrinking, as 
at the sight or recital of some horrid 
deed. 

Salio, or SiLio [scUtumjt to leap. 
(L.) Hence, 



Salient lil<, leaping or springing 
forward. Hence, ^(7. Projecting; as, 
a salient angle. 

Insult^ lit. J to leap on. Hence, 
^fia. To treat with great indignity, as 
if by leapinjnr on and trampling upim. 

Renulty lit. J to rebound. Hence, 
Jig. To follow, as an effect (re, back.) 

Exult^ properly, to leap for joy. 
Hence, to rejoice exceedinglv, as on 
account of victory or any other suc- 
cess, (ex, up.) 

Desultory., skipping irregularly 
from one topic to another ; as, a (fe- 
sultofy discourse, (dc, from.) ^ 

Resilience^ the act of leaping or 
springing back ; as, the resilience of 
a ball, (re, back.) 

10. To Dance. 

To DANCE is, 1. To move with 
steps regulated by music. 2. To 
move nimbly up and down. 

A Country Dance is a dance in 
which the partners are arranged op- 
posite to each other in a line. (A 
corruption oi contra dance,) 

A Minuet is a slow and stately 
kind of dance. 

The Waltz is a national dance 
among the Germans. 

The Polka is a fashionable Hun- 
garian dance. 

The Reel is a lively dance peculiar 
to Scotland. 

The Jio is a light kind of dance. 

Q'he Fandango is a lively dance 
Ipracticed among the Spaniards. 

11. To Fly, 

To FLY is, 1. To move through 
ithe air by the aid of wings. 2. To 
move with great velocity as if by the 
aid of wings. 

Flight is the act of flying. 

To Flit is, 1. To fly with a light 
and nimble motion, as the swallow. 
i2. To move hither and thither on the 
wing. 

Here the owl, still brooding, situ, 
itiid the bat incesHant^tfa. — Qramger 

VoLO [t'o/a^Mw], to fly. (L.) Hence, 

Volatile^ 1. Flying off freely, either 

in the form of vapor or of minute 

particles. Ether is a volatile liquid. 



or iroTioN. 
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Camphor is a volatile solid. 2. In- 
capaole of confining the attention to 
any serious subject. The volatile 
mind flits giddily from one trifling 
object to another, like a restless bird 
or a roving buttei^y. 

A Voll^ iSf 1. A flight of shot 2. 
A flight of noisy words. 

DiRtniitfiil seoae, with modest caatlon 0p«aki ; 
She sttll looks home, nor long excursions miikes ; 
Bat rattling nonsense in foil voUey breaks.-i\9M. 

12. To Swim. 

To SWIM is, 1. To be supported 
on the surface of a fluid, in conse- 

anence of being specifically lighter 
lan the fluid 2. To pass through 
water by voluntary effort. 

To FxoAT is, 1. To be supported 
by a liquid. 2. To be borne along 
by a current 

Nato [natatufn]j to swim or float 
(L.) Hence, 

Natant, floating ; as, a natani leaf 
{Botanical.) 

Natation^ the act of swimming or 
floating. 

13. To Glide. 



A JouRNET is a passage bj land 
firom one place to another. * 

A VoYAOB is a passage by sea. 

A Teip is a short journey. 

A Jaunt is a short ride. 

A Tour is a Journey in a circuit ; 
as, the tour of Europe. (Fr., (our, 
a circuit) 

A Tourist is one who performs a 
journey in a circuit 

To Farb is to move fbrward, as a 
person on a journey. 

So on be/aret, and to the border comei 
OfSden.— Jftton. 



To GLIDE is to pass smoothly and 
silentljT. A gentle river glides. Cer- 
tain birds glide through the air. A 
ship glides through the water. 

To Slide is to glide on a smooth 
surface. 

To Slip is, I. To move along a 
surface without bounding, rolling or 
stepping. 2* To slide accidentally, 
as the feet in walking. Hence, 3, 
and^^. To fall into an error. 

Labor llapsum]j to glide. (L.) 
Hence, 

Lapse^^l. A gliding; as, the lapse 
of a river; the lapse of time. 2. A 
slip in moral deportment 

Relapse^ to slip back into a former 
bad condition either of health or 
mor^. (re, back.) 

14. To Travel 

To TRAVEL b to pass to a dis- 
tant place. 

To Pbreorinatb is to travel in 
foreign lands. (L., per, through ; 
and agros, the fields.) 



(Ger., fdhren, to pass.) 

Fare is, 1. The money paid for 
conveying a person either by land 
or by water. 2. The treatment that 
a person meets with as he fares or 
passes forward on a journey. Hence, 

To Farey in a jig, sense, is to 
meet with various treatment, good 
and ill, as we pass onward in the 
journey of life. 

A WayfarerA» one who fareSy that 
is, travels along the public way. 

A Thoroughfare is a passage 
through. 

Warfare is a faring^ or going to 
war. 

Farewell I Go well I that is, I wish 
you a prosnerous journey, whether 
in distant lands, or in the passage 
through life. 

Welfare^ lit, a good going. Hence, 
A prosperous journey through this 
world. 

A Pilgrim is, 1, and properly, A 
wanderer in a foreign land. 2. One 
who goes to a foreign country for the 

Surpose of visiting a holy place. 3. 
^ne who, while traveling through 
the present world, looks upon another 
as his permanent home. The patri- 
archs ** confessed that they were 
strangers and pilgrims on earth." — 
Heh. xL {\j.y peregrinuSy wandering 
in foreign lands, from peragrOy to 
wander through, from pery through, 
and agrosy the fields.) 

A Pilgrimage is a religious jour- 
ney. 

To Depart is to go or move from. 
(Fr., partir, to go away.) 
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Dq>arture is, 1. The act of leaving 
a4>lace. 2. A forsaking; as, a de- 
parture from evil 

To Sbt Out is to begin a journey 
or course. 

A Destination is the point toward 
which a journey is directed. (L., 
desiinOy to set or appoint) 

To Abritb is liiy To come to the 
shore or bank. (ac2, to ; and Fr. rwe^ 
a shore, from L. ripa^ a bank.) Hence, 
To reach the place of one's destina- 
tion. 

KoTX. — Arrive was prlmMrily ai^lted to the 
oomiog of TMsela into port* 

15. To pass irregularly from pUice to 

place. 

To WANDER is to pass from place 
to place without any certain course. 
The Arabs wander m the desert A 
person wandere who has lost his way 
In the woods. 

To Ramble is to pass from place 
to place as chance directs. A person 
rambles when he takes a walk with- 
out knowing or thinking where he 
shall go. Children ramble in the 
woods m quest of flowers and birds' 
nests. 

To Roam is to move about from 
place to place without any certain 
purpose or direction. A wild beast 
or a savage roams through the forest 

To Rote is to pass hither and 
thither from a love of adventure or 
novelty. 

To Kanoe is, 1. To roam at large. 

other onlmali nnnctire niN^, 
^ And of their doings God takes no aceonnt. 

—Milton, 

2. To pass freely through in various 
directions; as, the huntsman ranges 
the forest in quest of game. 

To Stroll is to pass idly f^m 
place to place. The gypsies are a 
race of strollers. 

Vaoor, to wander. (L.) Hence, 

Vagabond^ one who wanders from 
place to place without the means of 
nonest livelihood. 

Vagranty one who wanders from 
place to place without any ^ettled 
nabitation. 



Vagrancy^ the state of vrandering 
about without a settled home. 
^ To Stray is 1. To wander from the 
right wav, either in a literal or moral 
sense. 2. To wander from company, 
or from the proper limits. A sheep 
strays from tne flock. 

Erro [enratum']^ to wander. (L.) 
Hence, 

Errant^ wandering; as, a knight- 
errant. 

Errantry^ lit., a roving or rambling 
about Hence, the employment of a 
knight-errant 

Error y 1. A wandering of the judg 
ment 2. A mistake in conduct. Z, 
A mistake in writing, etc. 

Erroneous, wandering from truth 
or justice; as, an erroneous opinion 
or judgment. 

Erratumy an error in printing. 

To Swerve is to deviate from a 

Srescribed line, or from a rule of 
uty» I swerve not from thy com- 
mandments. — Com. Prayer. They 
swerve from the strict letter of the 
law. — Clarendon. 

16. Of Ways. 

A WAY is a place of passing. 

A Road is a wide way along which 
persons pass from one city, town, or 
place to another. 

A Path is a narrow way for foot 
passengers. 

A Highway is a public road. 

A By-way is a private way. (by, 
private. ) 

A Turnpike is 1, and properly. A 
cross of two bars armed with pikes 
at the end, and turning on a pin, 
fixed to hinder horses from entering. 
2. A gate set across a road to stop 
travelers till toll is paid for keeping 
the road in repair, (from turn and 
pike. ) 

A Tumpike-roadj or Turnpike, is a 
road on which tollgates are estab- 
lished. 

A Turnstile is a revolving frame 
at the entrance of an inclosure, to 
hinder cattle from passing, (from 
turn and stile.) 

A Stile is a set of steps from one 
inclosure to another. 



A Bkidos m ft straeturo rawed OTer 
water for thu passage of mea and 

other animals. 

A Viaduct is a atmcture made for 
oonvojing a carriage-way from one 
road to another, either bj perforation 
through hills, by levelling uneven 
ground, or b; raiting mounds or 
arched supporta across rivers or 
morshefl, — Sanckeyon Rmlroada. (L. 
da, a waj, and dactum, to conduct) 

A Cdlvbrt is an arch under a 
road or canal, for the passage of 

Via, a way, (L.) Henoe, 

Per-ctotM, admitting A passage; as, 
glass is pervious to light. (L,}wr, 
through. ) 

Imperviont, that does not admit a 
passage; as, India rubber is imptr- 
eioua to water. (L., in, not) 

Deviate, HI, To tarn aoide from 
the way. Hence. _^., 1, To decline 
from a plan or purpose. 2. To stray 
from the path of duty, (de, from.) 

Devioui, 1, Out of the common 
iraj or traek; oa, a denwiu course. 
2. Hombling. 
To b1<« tho iilliJIr ibciDW moniiDg ir»!k.— 

Obvioui, HI., lying in our path. 
Hence, _fig., Plain to b« perceived 
ei^er by the eye or by the intellect 

Obviate, 1, and properly. To meet 

in the way. Hence, 2. To meet and 

remove out of the way, as a difficulty 

or objection, (ob, in.) 

17. Of Inn*. 

An INN is a house for the enter- 
tainment of travelers. 

A Tavern, in England, is a house 
where wine is sold and drinkers are 
entertained. — Joknaon. In the Uni- 
ted States, an inn. (L, tabema, a 



shop.) 
A Hotel 



is a house for the enter- 
tainment of gent«el strangers. (L., 
hoitii.B, stranger.) 

A GAB4rAN, in eastern countries, 
is a company of traveling merchants. 

Caravanrera, a kind of inn where 
t nt night 



A LufSLOKs is tlia master of an 



13. To ntm. 

To TURN is 1. To change the 
pofition of a body. 2. To changa 
the direction of motion. 

Vbbto [vertum], to turn. (L.) 
Henoe, 

Verse, a line of poetry, 

Vernon, the turning of a literary 
production from one lan^ege to 
another; that is, a translation. 

Invert, 1. To turn npside down; 
as, to invert a cup. 2. To place is 
a contrary order; as, to invert the 
order of words in a sentence. 

Inverge, token in a oontrarf order. 

Jnnertfon, I, ^Dm act of tumii^ 
upside down. 2. The act of placing 
in a contrary order. 

Subvert, to overturn, {tub, over.) 

Oanvert, I. To change or turn from 
one form to another; as, to eimvert 
water into ice. 2. To change or turn 
from one state to another; aSj to 
convert a barren deeert into fruitful 
fields. 3, To turn from one religion 
to another. 4 To turn from boB to 
good. 5. To turn from one use or 
destination to another; as, to eontert 
blessings into corses. 6. To turn to 
one's own use the property of others. 

Divert, 1. To tarn any thing aside 
from its proper or natural course; 
as, to divert ■ stream. 2. To turn 
the mind from bnsineM or study. 
Henee, to please, {di, aside.) 

Diverge, lit., turned away front 
each other. Henee, different 

Pervert, 1. To turn any thing from 
its proper end and use; as, to per- 
vert justice; to pervert the meaning 
of an author, i To corrapt (per, 
thoroughly.) 

Advert, to turn the mind or atten- 
Uon to; as, to advert to a fact [ad. 

Advertence or Advertency, a turn- 
ing of the attention to. 

Inadvertence or Inadverimej/, a not 
turning of the mind or attention to ; 
(hat is, beedlessnesB. (tn, not) 

Animadvert 1. To turn the mind 
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to. 2. To turn the mind to in the 
way of criticism or censure. (L. 
animus^ the mind.) 

Adverse^ lit, turned against Hence, 
I. Opposing; an, ctdverse parties. 2. 
Ck>unteracting ; as, adverse winds. 3. 
Contrary to our wishes or interests; 
as, adverse circumstances; adverse 
fortune, (ad, against) 

Adversiiy, adverse fortune. 

Adversary^ one whose inclinations 
or exertions are turned against us; 
that is, an enemy or antagonist 

Obverse, the face of a coin or 
medal (o&, toward [the person in- 
specting it] ) 

Revert, to turn back, (re, back.) 

To Reverse, 1. To turn upside 
down. 2. To change the order by 
nlacing the first last, and the last 
first 

A Reverse, a change for the worse. 

The Reverse, 1. The opposite or 
contrary of any thing. 2. The back 
side of a coin or medal 

9. lb Throw. 

To THROW is to cause a body to 
move through the air b^ a sudden 
and momentary application of force 
on the side opposite to the direction 
of the motion. 

To Cast is to throw. 

To HuiL is to throw with violence. 

To Fling is to cast with a quick 
motion from the hand. 

To Dart is, 1. To throw a pointed 
iiis|;rument with a sudden thrust 2. 
To run with the velocity of a dart 
(From dart, a pointed missile wea- 
pon.) 

To Shoot is, 1. To cause to fiy 
with speed from any kind of an en- 
gine for missiles ; as, to slioot an ar- 
row from a bow, or a ball from a 
gun. 2. To move with great velocity 
as if shot from a bow, etc. 

To Toss is to throw with a mode- 
rate force ; as, to toss a ball 

To Dash is, 1. To throw with the 
utmost violence ; as to d(uh from the 
hand. 2. To strike violently against; 

, toi dasli one stone against another. 



To Pbbcipitats . is to throw head* 
long. (L., j^rcE, foremost; and ceps^ 
the head.) 

Jaoio [^jactum, or jectum\, to throw 
(L.) Hence. 

Project,^ 1. To cast forward. A. 
gun "projects a ball 2. To cast for- 
ward in the mind; as, to project a 
plan. 3. To throw itself forward in 
front of the body of which it ia a 
part The eaves of a house pr<neci. 
A cape projects into the sea. (pro, 
forward.) 

A Proj^ect is a scheme, or plan, j)ro- 
jected or formed in the mind. 

A Projectile is a body designed to 
ht projected or thrown; as an arrow, 
a bullet, etc. 

Reject, to cast back as not being 
acceptable, or as not being adapted 
to the purpose, (re, back.) 

Inject, to throw or force in. 

]^ect, to cast forth, (e, forth.) 

Deject, to cast down, (de, down.) 

Abjecty properly, thrown away as 
being of ne account Hence, 1. 
Mean or despicable ; as an alfeci fiat- 
terer. 2. Very low in condition, as 
if cast off by fortune, hope, and the 
regard of men; as, alject poverty. 
{<tb, away.) 

To Subjecf is to cast, or put under 
the power or authority of any one. 
(sub, under.) 

A Subject is, 1. One who is under 
the authority of a civil ruler. 2. Any 
thing thrown, or placed under the 
action of any process or operation ; 
as a subject of thought ; a subject of 
discussion ; an anatomical subject. 

To Objecif is liU, to throw some- 
thing in the way of a moving body in 
order to arrest its progress. Hence 
fig. To cast impediments in the form 
of reasons and arguments, in the 
way of any measure, or course of 
action proposed by others, {pb, in 
the wav of.) 

An OVject is lit,, something thrown 
immediately before us so that we can 
not help noticing it Hence, fig. 
Any thing that engages our attontioa 
(ob, before.) 

To Conjecture is to cast probabili 



oi* u(fn(m. 
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ties together, that iBj to guess. (coHj 
together.) 

20. ToPusK 

To PUSH is, 1. To cause to move 
bjr applying a force behind. 2. To 
press against an object fbr the pur- 
pose of moving it 

To Shove, is to cause to move by 
applying a force on the side opposite 
to the direction of motion. 

To Shufflb is, 1. To shove one 
way and then the other; as, to shuf- 
fle the feet 2. To mix by pushing 
or shoving ; as, to shuffle cards, {dim 
MXkdJreq. oi shiwe.) 

To Thbitst is to push with a sudden 
force. 

Tbudo [trusufn], to push. (L.) 
Hence. 

Protrude^ to thrust itself forward 
beyond the natural limit The eye- 
ball may protrude from its socket 
{pro, forward.) 

Protrusion^ the act of protruding. 

Intrude^ to thrust one's self into a 
place where one has no business, or 
where one's presence is not desired 
by the company, (tn, into.) 

Intrusion^ the act of intruding. 

Obtrude, lit, to thrust upon. Hence 
to obtrude one's self, is to thrust one's 
self upon others against their wishes. 
(o&, upon.) 

Absirusej ^t7., thrust aside into some 

gace of concealment Hence, Jig. 
ifficult to be understood ; as, an ab- 
struse subject {abSf aside.) 

21. To Draw, 

To DBAW is to cause to move by 
applying the moving force on the 
Bide of the direction of the motion. 

To Pull, is to exert muscular pow- 
er in order to draw a body toward 
the person or animal exerting the 
power. 

To Haul is to cause to move along 
the surface of the ground, or through 
the water, by drawing; as, to haul a 
sled or a boat 

To Dbao is to haul any thing that 
Hoves heavily ; as, to drag a log, or a 
net 



Traho liractum]i to draw. (L.) 
Hence, 

Protract^ lit, to draw out Hence, 
to lengthen, or draw out in duration ; 
as, to protreuit a discussion, (pro^ 
outj 

Meiracty to draw back; as, to re- 
tract a hasty expression, (re, back.) 

Distract, to draw at the same time 
in different directiona The mind 
may be distracted by cares, {dis, 
asunder.) 

Detract^ to (draw, or) take away 
from reputation or merit, through 
envy, (de, from.^ 

Subtract, to (draw, or) take away 
from a given number or sum. («uo, 
away.) 

Attract, to draw to. [ad, to.) 

Extract, to draw out (ex, out) 

Coniracf^ to draw together, (con^ 
together.) 

2a To Drive. 

To DRIVE is, 1. To cause to move 
forward by applying a powerful force 
behind. The wind drives a ship. 
A hammer drives a nail 2. To cause 
to move forward by controlling the 
will; as, to drive cattle. 3. To force 
to any step or course of action. 

To Urge is to cause to move by 
strong pressure. Fig. To attempt to 
influence to action by forcible repre- 
sentations and arguments. 

Pello {jpulsum], to drive. (L.) 
Hence, 

Impel, 1. To drive forward by me- 
chanical force. 2. To influence ir- 
resistibly by motives, or by internal 
feelings; as, to be impelled by a 
sense of dutv ; to be impelled by 
hunger, (in, forward.) 

Impulse, 1. A driving or moving 
force communicated instantaneously. 
2. A sudden influence acting on the 
mind and impelling us to action. 

Impulsive, inclined to act from im« 
pulse. 

Propel, to drive forward. A ship 
may be propelled by steam, (pro, 
forward.) 

Repel, to drive back or away, (re, 
back.) 
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Bepuhive^ calculated to drive 
Away by being offensive or disagree- 
able. 

Expel, to drive out (ex, out.) 

Disptlj to drive asunder, or to scatr 
tcr. (dis, asunder.) 

Compelj to drive by irresistible 
force. 

Compulsion J the act of driving or 
urging by force, either physical or 
moral 

23. To Carry. 

To CARRY is to sustain the weight 
of a body, and, at the same time, to 
pass with it to another place. 

To Bbar is 1. To sustain the 
' weight of a body. 2. To carry. 

A Burden^ or Burthen^ is a weight 
which is borne. (From hear.) 

To Lug is to carry a burden which 
is very heavy in proportion to the 
strength of the bearer. 

To Lade, or To Load, is to charge 
with a burden. 

Laden, or Loaded, charged with a 
burden. 

A Load is, L A burden. 2. A 
heavy burden. 

A Cargo is the lading of a ship. 

To Charge is, 1. To put a load into: 
as, to charge a gun. 2. Impose a 
load upon; as, to charge with a debt; 
to charge with the performance of a 
duty. See Art Debt 

l^REiGHT is the lading of any 
vehicle for the transportation of mer- 
chandise, whether oy water or by 
land. 

Fraught, laden. Used only in a 
fig. sense, as when we speak of a 
scheme fraught with mischief In 
a lit. sense, yrei^A^e(2 should be used; 
as, a ship freighted with cotton. 
(Participle o^ freight.) 

Porto [portaium'], to carry. (L.) 
Hence, 

Porter, a bearer of burdens. 

PoHfolio, a case for carrying loose 
leaves of paper. (L., folium, a leaf 

Port-crayon, a small metallic 
handle with a clasp for holding a 
crayon when used in drawing. 

Port^manteau, a case for carrying 



apparel, etc., in traveling. (Fr., 
mant^au, a cloak.) 

Port-monnaie^, a purse. (Fr., mow- 
naie, coin.) 

Import, to bring in ^oods, etc., 
from a foreign country, (m, into.) 

Export, to carry the productions of 
a country to foreign markets, (ex, 
out ) 

Transport, to carry goods, etc, to a 
distant place, (trans, over.) 

Report, to bring back, as intelli- 
gence, (re, back.) 

Support, to bear up. (sub, under^ 
the bearer being under the burden.) 

Deport, to carry one's self in any 
particular manner in one's behavior; 
as, to deport one's self well 

Deportment, carriage, or manner of 
acting in relation to the duties of 
life. 

Comport, lit, to carry together. 
Hence, to be suitable to ; as, his con- 
duct does not comport with his stiir 
tion. (con, together.) 

Veho [vectmn^, to carry. (L) 
Hence, 

Vehicle, that on which any thing if 
carried, as a coach, wa^on, etc. 

Vehement, violent (from veho, la 
the sense of to rush, or to carry itself 
with great velocity and force.) 

Convey, 1. To carry, as letters, 
goods, etc. 2. To carry over to an- 
other by means of certain legal for- 
malities ; as, to convey a right to prop- 
erty. 

Conveyance, 1. The act of convey- 
ing. 2. A vehicle. 

Inveigh, lit, to bring against 
Hence, to utter censure or reproach; 
as, to inveigh against the vices and 
the follies of the age. Henoei^ 

Invective, a harsh or reproachful 
accusation. 

Fero \latu7n\, to bear. (L. ) Henoe^ 

Fertile, bearing, or yielding in 
abundance; as, 2k fertile soil 

Confer, lit, to bring together 
Hence, 1. To bring together different 
views and plans for the purpose of 
comparing them and adopting the 
best Persons confer together in re^ 
lation to matters of common Interest 



or Monon. 
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I confer with a fHend in relation to 
a matter that chiefly interests myself. 
2. To bring together for the purpose 
of bestowing. Hence, simply, to be- 
stow ; as, to confer a favor. 

Conference^ the act of comparing 
one's yiews and plans with those of 
another person. 

£efer, to carry or send back. We 
refer^ or carry back, a reader to a par- 
ticular author for further information. 
A matter in dispute may be referredf 
or carried back, to some particular 
person for decision. (k€, back.) 

lV«/cr, Wt, to carry before. Hence, 

1. To carry any thing to the foremost 
place in one's liking ; that is, to 
choose one thing rather than another. 

2. To carry a matter before a tribu- 
nal^ as, to prefer a charge against 
any one. {prcBj before.) 

Ii\fert to bring in a conclnsion 
from premises. 

Defer, 1. To put off, {dis^ off; and 
fero, to put) 2. To acquiesce in the 
sentiments of another rather than 
one's own ; as, he defers to the opin- 
ion of his father, {dis, aside; and 
ferOf to lay, implying that the person 
who defers lays aside his own opinion 
out of respect for the authority of the 
person to whom he defers.) 

Deference^ respect for the authority 
of another in matters of opinion. 

Offer, lit, to carry before. Hence, 
to present for acceptance or rejection. 
(o&, before.) 

Differ, lit, to bear or carry them- 
selves asunder. Hence, to be dis- 
similar, {dis, asunder.) 

Proffer, lit, to bear forward. 
Hence, to present for acceptance. 
(pro, forward.) 

Suffer, lit, to underbear. Hence, 

1. To bear a load of pain, grief, etc. 

2. To bear the doin^ of something 
by others which it is in our power to 
prevent; that is, to allow, or permit 
\9uh, under.) 

Interfere, lit, to carry between, or 
into the midst of Hence, to carry 
one's authority or power of control 
between parties, or into the midst of 
the affairs of others ; that is, to inter- 1 



pose, or to intermeddle, (inter, be- 
tween, or among.) 

Circumference, a curve line de* 
scribed in a plane by carrying a 
movable point around a fixed point 
in such a manner that the movable 
point shall be continually at the 
same distance from the fixed point 
(circum, around.) 

NoTK. — ^The ipBce contained within a otreiinM 
ferenM is called a okroh. 

24. To Lead, 

To LEAD is, 1. To go before, in 
order to show the way. 2. To guide 
with the hand ; as, to lead a child. 
3. To cause to move forward by 
drawing with a gentle force; as, to 
lead a horse with a bridle. 4 To be 
foremost 

Duoo [ducfwrn], to lead. (L.) 
Hence, 

Dud, a tube by which a fluid or 
other substance is led, or conveyed. 
The vessels that convey tiie fluids of 
animal bodies are ducts. 

Aqueduct, a structure for leading 
or convoying wator. (L., aquc^ water.) 
See Art Water. 

Viaduct, a structure for leading a 
way across water or unevenground. 
(L., via, a way.) See Art. Trays. 

Ductile, L Easy to be led or drawn ; 
as, the ductile mind of a child. 2. That 
may be drawn into wire. Platinum 
is the most ductile of all the metals. 

Induce, to lead or influence to any 
thing. We induce a person to do 
something by persuasion. A person 
may also be induced bv considera- 
tions presenting themselves sponta- 
neously to his mind. 

Inducement^ a consideration which 
leads to the doing of any thing. 

Educe, to draw out from, (e, out) 

From seeming evil still edueing good. — Thornton, 

Produce, 1. To draw forth. The 
etLTth produces herbage; that is, draws 
it forth from her bosom. 2. To bring 
forward; as, to produce evidence in 
a court 3. To extend or draw out 
in length; as, to produce a line. 
(pro, £rth or forward.) 

Production, 1. The act of produo 
in^ 2. A thing produced. 
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Product^ any thing prodaced either 
by nature or by human labor and 
skill; as, the vroducis of the soil; 
the products of the workshops. 

Reduce, 1. To bring back to a for- 
mer position or state; as, to reduce 
a dislocated joint 2. To bring from 
one state or condition to another ; as, 
ti) reduce to order; to reduce to no- 
yerty ; to reduce to powder, (re, back,) 

Conduce, to lead or tjnd with other 
things to some end. (con, together.) 

CSndueioe, haying a tendency to 

E remote ; as, exercise is conducive to 
ealth. 

Coivducf, 1. To lead as a guide. 
2. To lead in a certain train the 
business with which one is charged ; 
that is, To manage; as, to conduct 
one's affairs well or ill 3. To lead 
one's self; that is, To behaye. 

Oon^duct, 1. Guidance. 2. Man- 
agement 3. Behayior. 

Introduce, 1. To lead into; as, to 
introduce into society. 2. To lead 
into the presence of another for the 
purpose of making the party to whom 
the introduction is made acquainted 
with the party introduced, (tn^ro, 
within.) 

Adduce, to ' bring forward, as an 
argument or example, {ad, forward.) 

beduce, to draw from ; as, to ae- 
duce inferences from premises in rea- 
soning, (de, from.) • 

Abauction, in law, the act of lead- 
ing or carrying away the child, ward, 
or wife, etc., of another person, (ab, 
away.) 

Seduce, to lead aside from the path 
of yirtue. (se, ajside.) 

25. To Follow. 

To FOLLOW is to come after. 

Sbquor Isecuiumji to follow. (L.) 
Hence, 

Sequel, the part of a story which 
follows the main narratiye. 

Subsequent, following after in the 
order of time, {sub, afer.) 

Chnsequent, following as an effect 

Consequence, 1. That which follows 
as a result or effect 2. Importance. 

NoTK.~Whcn we aay, *' He is a person of but 
little coMejiMM*,** we mMn tlut the world will 



neither be mneh benefited nor Budi ham 
the effects which /oUow )iis duinss. 

Persecute, to follow with repei 
acts of annoyance or injury. ( 
through.) 

Prosecute, 1. Toyb^^io with a i 
to accomplish; as, to proseeui 
course of study. 2. To follow i 
a criminal process before a 1 
tribunal; as, to prosecute for tl 
{pro, forward.) 

Execute, primarily, To follow 
the details of any matter of bnsii 
with which we haye been char 
Hence, simply, To perform. He 
also, To put to death by legal an 
rity. {ex, out) 

Obsequious, following a snpc 
with a ready submission to his 
and wishes, (ob, after.) 

SuivRE, to follow. (Fr.) Hen 

Pursue, to follow, {pur, after.) 

Pursuit, 1. The act of follow 
2. The branch of business thi 
person follows. 

Suite, (pron. sweet), a compao 
persons following a prince or a 
distinguished personage on a j 
ney or in an excursion. 

26. To Send. 

To SEND, in a general sense, 
nifies to cause to moye or go fi 
Hence, 1. To throw; as, to sen 
ball 2. To cause to be conyei 
as, to send letters. 3. To caui 
person, whom we haye the righl 
the power of controlling, to go i 
where. 

MiTTO [missum], to send. 
Hence, 

Mission, a being sent with cer 
powers for the transaction of I 
ness. An ambassador goes on a 
sion to a foreign court 

Missionary, one sent to propaj 
religion. 

Missile, a weapon thrown, or 
tended to be thrown ; as, a lance 
arrow, or a bullet 

Dismiss, to send away, {dis, aw 

Bemit, 1. To send money or ] 
to a person at a distance. 2. To a 
away a punishment; that is, to ra 
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the right of inflicting it ; as, to remit 
the punishment of a crime. 3. To 
tlaoken ; as, to remit one's zeal or ef- 
forts. The violence of a fever remits. 
The literal idea is that of slackening 
a how-string, so that the extremities 
of the bow are sent back to their nat- 
val position, (re, back.) Hence, 

EemisSf slack in one's exertions. 

Admitj 1. To Ipt (or send) in. 
Hence, 2. To let or receive into the 
viiderstanding; that is, to receive as 
true; as, to admit the truth of a 
pioposition. (ad, to.) 

Submity 1. To send or put one's 
seU*, without resistance, under the 
power or authority of another. 2. To 
leave to the judgment of another; 
lis, to submit a question to the court 
{subf under.) 

Commit^ 1. To send or intrust to 
for care or safe keeping. 2. To do or 
perpetrate. 

KoTS. — ^In Latin commiUere ptwUnm is to Join 
taittle, commiUere signifying literally to tend or 
pat (the two armies) together. Committere, in 
this manner, first acquired the sense of to begim; 
irftenvard, the sense of to do; and, finally, the 
sense of to do that which is wrong, or to ferp*- 
Mte. 

Permit, lit, to let or send through. 
Hence, to allow or suffer, (per, 
through.) 

Intermit, lit, to send or put be- 
tween. Hence, to cease for a time, 
and thus to put an interval between 
two portions of a process, {inter, be- 
tween.) 

Omit, to give any thing the go-by. 
{pb, aside; and mitto, to lay.) 

Omission is 1. A neglect or failure 
to do something. 2. A leaving out; 
as^ the omission of a word or clause. 

27, To Leave. 

TO LEAVE is to depart from. 

To Quit is to leave with the inten- 
tion of not returning 

To Desert is to separate ourselves 
from that to which we ought to be at- 
tached. (L., de, privative ; and sero, 
to sow. "To desert, therefore, literally 
signifies to leave unsown.) 

To Forsake is lit., to cease to seek. 
(Sax., for, privative; and secan, to 
seek.) Hence to forsake is to wiUi- 



draw our regard for, and interest in 
an object, and to keep at a distance 
from it 

To Abakdon is totally to withdraw 
ourselves from an object, and to lay 
aside all care and concern for it 
(Fr., donner d ban, to give up to a 
public ban or outlawry.) 

LiMQUo llictum'], to leave. (L.) 
Hence, 

Relinquish, to leave behind what 
we would fain take with ns, or to 
leave with reluctance, {re, behind.) 

Relict, a woman who has been left 
behind by a deceased husband. 

Reiics, things that are left after the 
loss or decav of the rest 

Derelict, left or abandoned. 

A Derelict, in law, is any com- 
modity left by the owner without the 
intention of reclaiming it 

Dereliction is 1. The act of leaving 
with an intention not to reclaim. 
2. An utter forsaking. 3. The state 
of being utterly forsaken. 

28. Of Motion in its relation to Time. 

VELOCITY is the rate of motion. 

Speed is, 1. Rate of motion ; as, the 
speed of a horse ; the speed of a snail. 
2. Kate of performance ; as, the speed 
of an operation. 

KoTZ. — VelocUlf is nsoally spoken of mechan- 
ical motion ; as, the velocUy of light ; the re- 
locUy of a current ; — and gpeedf of volnutary mo- 
tion ; as, the tpeed of a courier. 

Haste is speed prompted by a de- 
sire to accomplish a purpose in a 
short time. 

To Haste, or to Hasten, is to exert 
one's self to accomplish a purpose in 
a short time. 

Hasty, 1. Executed with great 
speed; as, a Tuisiy march. 2. Per- 
formed, etc., without taking time for 
deliberation; as, a hasty action; a 
hasty word. 3. Excitable; as, a 
hasty temper. 

A Hurry is an undue haste. 

To Hurry is, 1. To move or act 
with undue haste. 2. To urge for- 
ward with undue haste. 

Precipitate, 1. Characterized by 
a headlong speed; as^^a precipitate 
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flight 2. Sudden; as, a precipitate 
departure. 3. Over-hast^; as, the 
king was too precipitate m declaring 
war. (L,^ prcecepSy headlong.) 

Precipitation is a tumultuous 
haste; as, the army retreated with 
great precipitation. 

Precipitance, or Precipitancy^ is 
haste in resolving or acting without 
due deliberation. 

To Expedite is to cause a process 
to go forward with greater speed. 
(L., expedio, to remove obstacles.^ 

Expedition is speed in performing ; 
as, to transact business with ea^^- 
tion, • 

Expeditious, occupying but a short 
time; as, an expeditious process. 
2. Speedy in performing; as, an ex- 
peditious workman. 

Despatch is speed in performance ; 
as, the business was done with des- 
patch. 

A Despatch is a letter or message 
sent in haste. 

To Despatch is, 1. To finish in a 
short time ; as, to despatch a piece of 
business. 2. To send in haste; as, 
to despatch a messenger. 3. To send 
hastily out of the world; that is, to 
put to death. 

Quick, executing a motion or per- 
forming an act in a short time. 

Swift, moving over a great space in 
a short time. 

Rapid, 1. Moving with great swift- 
ness; as, a. rapid stream. 2. Advanc- 
ing with great speed; as, a rapid 
growth; a rapid progress. 3. Of 
quick utterance of words ; as, a rapid 
speaker. 

Fast, moving rapidly ; as, a fast 
horse. 

Fleet, moving very swiftly; as, a 
fleet horse; the fleet winds. 

Celerity is quickness in the exe- 
cution of successive motions, or in the 
performance of successive acts; as, 
the celerity of military evolutions; 
the celerity of thought; celerity in 
the despatch of business. 

To Accelerate is to increase the 
rate of motion. 

Actiyb, quick in motion. 



Agile, very quick in the motiou 
of the limbs. 

Agility is great quickness in the 
motions of the limbs, and especially 
in the motions of the lower extrem- 
ities. 

Nimble, very quick and light in the 
motions of the limbs; as, a nimbU 
boy; nimble feet; nimble fingers; 
nimble speed. 

Brisk, that moves with a liveh 
motion; as, a brisk horse; a brisH 
wind. 

To Hush is to move with great ra- 
pidity; as, water rushes down a pre- 
cipice; the horse rushes to battle. 

Impetuous, moving with great rfr 
pidity and violence; as, an impeiur 
ous torrent; impetuous speed; ao 
impetuous onset 

Impetuosity is great rapidity and 
violence of motion. 

To Scurry is to make great haste 
in running. A horseman came scur 
rying along the road. The dog ii 
scurrying across the fields. 

Tantivy, with great speed; as tc 
ride tantivy. 

Slow, requiring a long time to 
move over a smaU space, or to per- 
form a small amount of labor. 

Sluggish, slow in motion or action; 
as, a sluggish stream; a sluggish 
man. 

Sloth is 1. Slowness in action. % 
Disinclination to action or labor. 

Tardy, 1. Slow in motion or action; 
as, a tardy pace; a tardy process. 
2. Late in attendance; as, a tcard% 
scholar. 

To Retard is to cause to move oi 
to advance more slowly. 

29. Rest 

REST is 1. The absence of mo- 
tion. 2. A state free from disturb- 
ance. 

To Rest is 1. To cease from mo- 
tion. 2. To cease from labor. Z, 
To be free from disturbance. 4. Tc 
be supported by lying upon, or presfr 
ing against 

Kbposb is 1. a lying at rest % 
Freedom from disturbance. 
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FiUST, that can not be moved in 
consequence of bein^ attached to or 
held by something else. 

To Pasien is to make fast 

To Fix is 1. To make fast 2. To 
establish immovably. 3. In America^ 
to adiast, or put in order ; as, to Jix 
the clothes, ^ot ^ood English.) 

Fixation is 1. The act of fixing. 
2. The firm state of a body which 
resists evaporation or volatilization 
by heat 

A Fixture is that vrhich is fixed or 
attached to something as a perma- 
nent appendage. 

XoTS. — The fixtares of a turn or dwelling are 
articles which the tenant can not legalljr take 
away when be removes to anothar house. 

AffiXj to fasten or attach at the 
end. (ddj to.) 

Prefix^ to fasten or join at the be- 
ginning. (jprcB, before.) 

Qdies [quieiis\ rest (L.) Hence, 

Quiet IS 1. The state of a thing 
not in motion. 2. Freedom from 
disturbance. 

Quiet, 1. Not moving. 2. Undis- 
turbed. 

Quiescent, 1. ,Not moving; as, a 
quiescent body. 2 Not agitated by 
passion, as the mind. 

Quietude, freedom from disturb- 
ance. 

Acquiesce^ 1. To rest satisfi^^with 
something done by another. ^. To 
rest satisfied of the truth of an opin- 
ion expressed by another. (a<2, in.) 

Requiem, 1. In the Catholic Churchy 
a hymn or mass sung for the dead, 
for the rest of his soul. — P. Cyc 2. 
A grand musical composition per- 
formed in honor of some deceased 
person. — Brande. 

Still, 1. Motionless; as, to stand 
still, 2. Not agitated; as, a stiU at- 
mosphere. 

To Still is to stop motion or agi- 
tation. 

Calm, 1. Being at rest, as the air. 
Hence, not stormy; as, a calm day. 
2. Not agitated; as, a calm sea. 3. 
Undisturbed by passion; as, a calm 
mind. 

Tranquil, free from agitation or dis- 



turbance; as, a tranquil sea; a irem' 
quit mind. 

To Tranquilize is to allay agita- 
tion. 

30. To Remain, 

To REMAIN is to continue to be 
in the same place or condition. A 
sentinel remains at his post A body 
incapable of self-motion will, if un- 
disturbed, remain wherever it is 
placed. We may say of a sick per- 
son that he remains in a low condi- 
tion. 

To Stat is to continue in the same 
piftce either voluntarily or from re- 
straint. Some persons are of so rest^ 
less a temper that they can not stay 
long in a place without giving symp- 
toms of uneasiness. 

KoTB.— To day always implies the existence 
of a will either free or under restraint. 

To Abide is to stay in a place for 
any period of time, either long or 
short 

Abode is a continuance in a place 
for a longer or shorter time. 

An Abode is a place of continu- 
ance. 

To Settle is to cease to move from 
place to place, and to become fixed. 
(From sit) 

To Beside is to have a settled abode 
for a time. (L., re, down; and sedeo, 
to sit) 

A Resident is one who resides. 

Residence, or Residency, is the act 
of abiding in a place for some con- 
tinuance of time. 

A Residence is a place of abode. 

A Non-Resident is a person who 
does not reside on his own lands, or 
where official duties require, (non, 
not) 

To Dwell is to have a settled resi- 
dence in a place. 

A Dwelling is a place of residence. 

To Live is to have a settled resi- 
dence in any place. 

To Sojourn is to live in a place 
as a temporary resident (Fr., ««- 
joumer, from L. sub, during; and 
diumus, of a day's continuance.) 

To iNHABrr is to occupy pcrma- 
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nontly as a rcsidenco. (L., in and 
habito^ freq. of habeOy to have.) 

An inhabitant is one who resides 
permanently in a place. 

Inhabitancy is permanent or legal 
residence in a town, city, or parish. 

Inhabitativeness^ in phrenology^ is 
the organ which produces the desire 
of permanence in place or abode. — 
Brande. 

Inhabitable^ that may be inhabited. 
Some regions of the earth are not in- 
habiiabU by reason of cold or ster- 
iUty. 

ilabitablej that may be inhabited ; 
as, the habitable world. Some cli- 
mates are scarcely habitable. 

A Habitat is the natural abode or 
locality of an animal or plant 



Habitation is the act of inhabit- 



ing. 



A Habitation is a house or other 
place in which a man or any animal 
dwells. 

A Ho3fB is the house or place in 
which one resides. 

A Mansion is a dwelling house. 
(L., maneo [mansumj^^ to stay.) 

A Mcmse is a habitation; parHcu- 
larly a parsonage house. 

A Manor is, 1. A country house, 
or gentleman's seat 2. lliie lana 
belonging to a lord or nobleman, or 
so much land as a lord or other great 

Eersona^e formerly kept, in his own 
ands, lot the use and subsistence 
of his family. (L., nuxneo^ to 
abide.) 
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1. Definition of the Term, 

ANATOMY is the science of the 
structure of the human body. (Gr., 
tfiTflt [ana], apart; and ti^km [^emno], 
to cut; because the structure of the 
body is ascertained by separating the 
parts with the knife. ) 

Comparative Anatomy treats of 
the structure of animals in general, 
and compares the structure of ani- 
mals of one species with that of ani- 
mals of other species. 

2. Of the Animal Tissues. 

BONE is the hard substance which 
forms the framework of the higher 
orders of animals. 

Os [o«m], a bone. (L.) Hence, 

Osseous^ composed of bone. 

Ossify^ to change into bone. (L., 
fico \Jicatum\ to make.) 

Ossification^ the process of becom- 
ing changed into bone. 

02TE0N \_Osteon'], a bone. (Gr.) 
Hence, 

Osteology^ that part of anatomy 
which treats of the bones. (Gr., xo>cc 
[logos']^ a discourse.) 

Periosteum^ the membrane that in- 
vests the bones, (^i [per%\^ around.) 



A Skeleton consists of the bones 
of an animal separated from tiie 
flesh, and retained in their proper 

Sositions. (Gr., raixiToc [sheleios\ 
ried.) 

An Articulation is a natural con- 
nection of one bone with another. 
(L., articuluSy a joint) 

A Joint is a moveable artionlatioa 

The Knee is the articulation of 
the tUgh with the le^ 

TheANKLB is the ^obA connecting 
the leg with the foot 

The Elbow is the joi^t connecting 
the humerus, or shoulder bone, with 
the fore-arm. 

The Wrist is the joint connecting 
the fore-arm and hand. 

The EInuckles are the joints^ of 
the fingers. 

The Ligaments are white, solid, in- 
elastic cords which tie the bones to- 
gether. (L., ligo^ to tie.) 

Cartilage is a smooth, solid, elas- 
tic substance, softer than bone. 

Note.— The bones are lined with ctirtUagt at 
the Joint*, where the ends of the bones nb 
against each other. 

Flesh consists of the soft sub- 
stance that covers the bones. 
Caro [camis^^ flesh. (L.) Hence, 
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CcameouSj haying the qualities of 
fiesh. 

Camify^ to form flesh. (L., Jicoj- 
to make.) 

CamivorouSj eating flesh (L., voroj 
to eat) 

Carnaly pertaining to the flesh ; as 
comaZ pleasures. X Spiritaal 

OamaUon, a flesh color. 

Camelian^ a precious stone of a 
deep flesh color. 

Incarnate^ clothed in flesh; as, a 
fiend incarnate. 

The Muscles are the organs of 
animal motion. 

Note I. — ^The miucles correspond to the red 
puts of batcher's meat. Each miucle is usnaDy 
an oblong body and consists of three portions^ 
the head, the belly, and the tail. The head is 
attached to some immovable part, and the tail 
is inserted into the part to be moved. The 
muscles are susceptible of contraction and re- 
laxation. In contracting, a muscle is dimin- 
ished in length, and thus the part into which 
the tail is inserted, is drawn toward the fixed 
point to which the head is attached. By the 
relaxation of the muscle, the part is allowed to 
rtfeum to its original position. 

Note 2. — The muscles which move the differ- 
ent portions of the frame of the body, are sub- 
ject to the »ill, and are, therefore, called the 
vobmtarw muscles. The muscles which move the 
internal organs are not subject to will, and are, 
therefore, called the involwUarf/ muscles, as the 
muscles of the heart and stomach. 

Brawn is the protuberant and 
muscular portions of the body. 

A Tendon is the contracted, cord- 
like portion of a muscle br which it 
is attached to the part to be moved. 
(L, Undo J to stretcn.) 

A Sinew is a tendon. 

Gristle is a term used in sneaking 
of butchers' meat, and incluaes both 
the cartilaginous and the tendinous 
portions. 

A Membrane is any thin, expanded 
and flexible portion of an animal or 
Teitetable booy. 

Skin is a membrani form cover- 
ing of animal bodies. 

The Cuticle or Soabf-skin is the 
outer layer of the skin. (L., cutieuZa, 
a little skin.) 

NoTX.— The cuticle is tbtn, transparent, and 
destitute of sensibility. 

.The Rb^tb Muoo^sttm is the second 
layer of the skin, and is the seat of 
8 



the coloring matter of the skin. (L., 
re^te^ a net, and mucosum^ slimy.) 

The Curtis Vb'ra, or True Skin, is 
the inmost and thickest layer of the 
skin. (L., cutU^ the skin; and vera^ 
true.) 

Note. — ^Tlie cv«c is supplied with bloodvessels 
and nerves, and is very sensitive. 

Outaneou8^ affecting or belonging 
to tiie skin ; as, a cutaneous disease. 

The Hide, 1. The skin of a beast 
2. The human skin in contempt 

A Pelt is the skin of a beast with 
the hair on. 

Peltry^ in mercantile language, is 
a collective designation of skins with 
the fur on them. 

A Hair is a small filament or 
thread-like body, issuing from the 
skin of an animal. 

Hair, in a collective sense, consists 
of a large number or mass of fila- 
ments growing from the skin of an 
animal 

Fur is a very fine and soft kind 
of hair, as that of the beaver, otter, 
etc. 

Down is exceedingly minute and 
soft hair, as that on the chin of a 
young boy. 

Pubescent, covered with down. (L., 
puheSj down.) 

Pubescence is a downy substance 
on plants. 

V illous, abounding with fine hairs 
or wooly substance. (L., vt^t^, hair.) 

Wool is curled hair, like that or 
the sheep. 

Bristles are coarse, stiff hairs like 
those of swine. 

Seta, a brisUe. (L.) Hence, 

Setaceous^ resembling bristles; as, 
setaceous hairs. 

SeiiferouSf producing bristles. 

Setose or SetouSy bristly. 

^ARD is the hair growing on the 
lower part of the human faca 

Barba, the beard. (L.) Hence, 

Barber, one who treats the beard 
professionally, either by dressing it, 
or removing it with a razor. 

NoTV.— Barlwn also dress the hair of the head. 

B<xrbj a reversed, beard-like point 
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or prickle; as, the barb of a fish- 

h'H>IL 

Barbaft^ armed with barbs, as the 
«tem8 of certain plants. 

Whiskers consist of long beard on 
the sides of the face. 

Musiackea (pron. mus-tash^-es) con- 
878t of long beard on the upper lip. 

A Mane is a collection of long 
hair growing on the neck of an ani- 
mal 

A Look is a tuft of hair. 

A Curl is a small portion of curl- 
ipg hair. 

A Ringlet is a small, ring-like curl. 
{dim, of ring-) 

Tresses are locks of human hair. 

A Cub is a long, tail-like body of 
braided hair worn at the back of the 
head. (Fr. queue^ a tail.) 

PiLUM, a short hair. (L.) Hence, 

FiUy the nap of cloth. 

Filo9ej or FilouSy hairy; as, a pi- 
lose leaf 

Sbao is coarse hair or nap. 

Shagged^ or Shaggy^ rough with 
long hair or wool 

Capillus, a long hair. (L.) Hence, 

Capillary^ resembling hair in being 
long and slender; as, capillary tubes. 

A Horn is a hard body growing 
from the head of an animal 

CoBNu, a horn. (L.) Hence, 

OomigerouSj bearing horns. Oxen 
and goats are cornigerous animals. 
(L. geroj to bear.) 

Oom^ an indurated and horny ex- 
crescence on the skin of the toes, 
caused by pressure. 

Comyj haying the nature of horn. 

Oomu-CopiaSy the horn of plenty. 
See Art Mythology. 

The Nails are horny substances 
srowing at the ends of the human 
nQjzers and toes. 

The Claws are the nails of a fowl 
or quadruped. 

Talons are the claws of fowls. 

Hoofs are the horny bodies that 
coyor the feet of certain quadrupeds. 

Fkathers are the covering of birds 
and correspond to the hair of quad- 
TOp«da 



The Shaft is the long and stiff body 
of a feather. 

The Barrel is the round, hollow, 
and horny portion of the shaft 

The Vane consists of the upper 
portion of the shaft with its membra- 
neous edges. 

A Quill is a very large and stiff 
feather, such as those which are used 
for pens. 

Down consists of yery fine, soft 
feathers. 

Pluma, a feather. (L.) Hence, 

Plumage^ feathers as they exist on 
the birds to which they belong. 

Plumey a feather worn in the way 
of ornament 

To Plume one's self on any thing 
is to be proud of it; as, he plumei 
himself on his skill 

A Scale is a small, thin, horny 
plate, forming a part of the coyering 
of a fish. 

Squaica, a scale. (L.) Hence, 

Squafmiformy haying the form of 
scales. 

Squa^mose or SquafmouSj scaly. 

Squamig^erouSy bearing scales. 
(L., gerOy to bear.^ 

A Crust is the nard coyering of the 
crab and other animals of the same 
class. 

CnistaceouSy coyered with a crust 

Orv^taceOj a class of animals dis- 
tinguished by being coyered with a 
crust-like armor after the manner of 
the crab. 

A Shell is the hard, stony covering 
of molluscaus animals, such as the 
oyster or muscle. 

Testa, a shell (L.) Hence, 

TestaceouSf covered with a shell; 
as, a testaceous animal 

Testaceay a class of animals distin- 
guished by having hard, stony shells. 

3. Divisions and Organs of the Su' 
man Body, 

The HEAD is the uppermost part 
of the human body, or the foremost 
part of prone or creeping animals. 

The Poll is the head. 

A Poll is a head or person in an 
enumeration for civil purposes. 
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The Noddle is the head in con- 
tempt 

Caput [capitia]^ the head. (L.) 
Hence, 

Chapter^ a head or principal divi- 
sion of a book. 

Capital, 1. The Tiead of a column. 
2. The head or chief city of a coun- 
try. 3. The head or principal sum 
in contradistinction from the interest 

Capital^ (^j) ^- Being the head 
or chief in point of importance; as, 
a capital city; the capital articles 
of religion. 2. Punisnable by the 
loss of the heady or of life; as a cap- 
itcU offense. 3. Used in headings of 
chapters, etc., as capital letters. 

Capitation, a numbering of per- 
sons by the head. 

Capitation-tax, a tax of a certain 
.fixed amount levied on each head or 
person without reference to property. 

Captain, 1. A head or chief mili- 
tary leader. The Duke of Welling- 
ton vras a distinguished captain. 2. 
The head officer of a company. 

Decapitate, to behead. 

Sinciputf the forepart of the head. 
(sin, fore; and ciput for caput) 

Sincipital, pertaining to the fore- 
part of the head; as, the sincipital 
region.) 

Occiput^ the hinder part of the 
head. (o&, hinder.) 

Occipital^ pertaining to the hinder 
part of the head; as, the occipital 
region. 

Cbps {dpitis'], the head. (L., for 
caput) Hence, 

To Precipitate^ to throw headlong; 
that is, headforemost (prce, fore- 
most) 

Precipitate, 1. Moving with head- 
long speed; as, a precipitate flight 
2. Acting with headlong haste ; that 
is, without due deliberation. 

Bicipital^ having two heads. (&t, 
two.) 

K£«AAH [Ckph''-a-lb], the head. 
(Qr.) llence, 

CephaX^ic, pertaining to the head. 

Acephalous, without a head, (a, 
without) 



The Tbmplbs are the sides of the 
head. 

Tem^'fora, the temples. (L.) Hence, 

Temporal, pertaining to the tem- 
ples; as, the temporal bones. 

The Crown is the top of the head. 

The Vertex is the middle part of 
the crown where the hair turns in 
different directions. (L. verto^ to turn.) 
Hence, 

Vertical^ situated directly over- 
head. 

The 8oALP is the hairy part of the 
skin of the head. 

The Skull consists of several con- 
cavo-convex bones, so united as to 
form the large cavity which contains 
the brain. 

Cranium, the skulL (L.) Hence, 

Cranial, pertaining to the skull; 
as, the cranial bones. 

Craniolojft/f the science which in- 
vestigates the structure of the skulls 
of animus, particularly in relation to 
their specific character and intel- 
lectual powers. (Gr., ^^tyn [logos'], a 
discourse.) 

Pericranium^ the periosteum of the 
skull. (Or., iw^i rp«fl, around.) 

The Face is the forepart of the 
human head, from the nair of the 
scalp to the lower part of the chin. 

Facial, pertaining to the face. 

The Facial Angle is the angle con- 
tained between a line drawn from 
the middle of the entrance of the ear 
to the edge of the nostrils, and another 
drawn from this latter point to the 
most prominent part of the ridge of 
the eyebrow. 

Note.— The tiza of this angle is regarded as 
the measare of intelligence or intellectual capa- 
city in cumparing the different raceeof men with 
each other, or in comparing different ipedea of 
animals. 

The Features consist in the con* 
formation of the different portions of 
the face. 

The Lineaments are the outlines 
of the human face. (L., linea, a line.) 

Notb.— The linMNiMNte are the lines which the 
artist copies in sketching the human features. 

The Physiognomy is the fixed form 
of the features as indicative of Intel- 
leotoal character. (Gr.y^vf tflphysis"]. 
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the cbarftcter, lind^ >w/uji {_gii(/me]j a 
Bign by which to judge.) 

The CocKTBJf ANCB is the face in 
tthrence to its yaiying expression as 
indicative of the tnoughts and feel- 
ings ; as, a sad countenance ; a cheer- 
ful countenance, (L., coniinCOy to 
contain, because the countenance 
contains all the features of the face.) 

The Visage is the human face in 
reference to its general aspect 

Non.— The term 9i$ag$l» used, 1. In reference 
to the form of the face ; m, an dongated visage; 
a broad viaoffe. 2. In refereaoe to the apfkeantice 
of the Ihoe M modifled hv the statvof ther health ; 
as, a jmb vi»ag9; a ghtuUif wi»age. 3. In reference 
to the expression of the Ihoe ; as, a iUm vUage ; 

The Looks are the general appear- 
ance. 

Kon.— The Ibolt inclode the features, the 
complexion, and the ezpreMlon of the fiice. 

EzPBSssiON is the yisible manifes- 
tation, in the face, of the feelings 
and emotions, and of mental or moral 
character. 

'the Pdiz is the human Tisage. 
(Contracted from physiognomy.) 

NoTB.-^The termpMi is used either ludicrooely, 
or by way of contempt. 

The FoBiHBiJ) is the portion of the 
face included between the eyes and 
the hair of the soalpc 

Fbons [Jrontis']^ tne forehead. (L.) 
Hence, 

Frontali pertaining to the forehead. 

Cbi^/hm^ to brine together front 
to front, or face to nioe ; as, to oonr 
front one person wiUi another, (con, 
together.) 

Affront^ ULf to meet face to face. 
Hence, 1. To offer abuse to the fiice. 
2. To ^ve cause of offense to, with- 
out being present with the person. 

The Etb is the organ of sight 
The Eyeball is the ^lobe of the eye. 
Tho Cornea the circular, convex, 
and transparent membrane which 
forms the forepart of the bidl of the 
eye. (L., comu, horn, from its homy 
textare.) 

. The SoLEBOTioA is a strong, white- 
colored membrane which forms the 
outer coat of that portion of the eye- 



ball which is situated behind the cor- 
nea (Gr., oitkn^oe Vscleros'], hard.) 

The Iris is a flat, colored mem- 
brane seen through the transparent 
cornea. (L., t'm, the rainbow.) 

NoTK.— The Ma of the eye is thus callpd in 
reference to its lively color, as well as in refer- 
ence to its form. 

The Pupil, or Apple of the Eye 
is a small road opening in the 
middle of the iris, presenting the 
appearance of a dark spot 

The Choroid is a membrane lining 
the interior of the sclerotica. 

The Ret^ina is a membraneous ex- 
pansion of the optic nerve lining the 
inside of the choroid coat (L., re^-i^, 
a net) 

The Grtstallinb Lens is a trans- 

Sarent, double convex body situated 
irectly behind the pupil. " Its office 
is to converge the rays to a focus on 
the retina. 

The Aqxtbovs Huhor is a watery 
liquid filling the anterior chamber of 
the eye. (L., humor y moisture.) 

The YmtBous Humor fills the pos- 
terior chamber of the eye, and con- 
sists of water contained in a collec- 
tion of very small membraneous cells. 
(L., vitrum, glass.) 

The SooKBTs or Orbits are the ca- 
vities which contain the eyeballs. 

The Etslids consist of portions of 
moveable skin with whidi animals 
cover and uncover the eyes at plea- 
sure^ 

The Eyelashes consist of stiff 
hairs inserted in the edges of the 
eyelids. 

The Etebbowb are the hairy arches 
above the eyes. (BroWj the border 
of a steep place.) 

Cilia, the eyelids. Also the hairs 
of the eyelid. (L.) Hence, 

Ciliay long hairs on the margin of 
a vegetable body. 

Cikaryy pertaining to the eyelids, 
or to hairs resembhng the hairs of 
the eyelids. 

Superciliumy the eyebrow. (L., 
super y over; and ciliumj Uie eyelid.) 
Hence, 

Superciliary^ pertaining to the eye 
brows. 



banghtiness is manifeatM by dra-w- 
Jng up the a jebrowH, 

OoULna, the eye. (L) Hence, 

Ocular, Eccsired by the eye; ns, 
ocular eTideucs. 

OciiUet, one who profeiaefl to cure 
diseases of the eye. 

oteAAMQZ rOFHtHALuoa], Qm eje. 
(Gr.) Hence, 

C^AfAoAHtd, ftn inflmnmation of 
the eye. 

The Eabs are the orgaiu of hear- 
ing. 



Is co mpMfd of Uira 



aria latyri-dk. 

The TsTMPANUM is thus called on 
accouDt of its resemtilance to a drum. 
A membrane separating the tMitlm 
or possn^ of the external ear from 
tiie cavity of the middle ear, sorrcs 
as the bead of the drum. It is filled 
with air. (L., U/mpafium, a drum:) 

The Labtrihtb ih thas called from 
the winding passagea with which it 
abounds. It ts filled with water. 

JJois.— ThB tndltnFi fhMriBg) nort» Una the 
puHeaoItlwliliyriDtb. 

AuRis, the ear. (L.) Honue, 
Aurumlar, whispered or apolcen 
privately in the ear; as, auricular 

Auriat, one who professes to cure 
diseases of the ear. 

TheNosK is that prominent portion 
of the face in which the orjcans of 
smell are sitnated. 

The NoSTHri.3 are the two corre- 
sponding caTities of the nose. 

The ibaiDOS is the upper and bony 
portion of the nose. 

The Sei^uu ia the partition which 
semratea the nostrils. 

The Al« or Wi.voa are the soft ex- 
ternal sides of the nose. 

NASua, the noae. (L.) Hence, 

Natal, 1. Pertaining to the noee. 
2. Formed or affected by the nose; 
as, a natal sound. 

A Skodt is the projecting nose of 
a beast, as tiiat of the swine. 

A Proboscis is, I. The lonz Seiible 
snout of the elephant 2. The instru- 
ment witb whicn an insect cueks tiie 
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blooj ef ajtimak 3. The haman 

nose, eiiher ladicrously, or by way of 

contempt 
A NoULB is a nose or bdobI 
NosLB (pron. uoxzle), a little noM. 

(Dim. of now.) 
A Sndb Nose is a short and flat 

A Pea Nose is a short and Ihiok 

The Mouth is the orifice tfarongli 
which an animal utter* hia voice and 
receives his food. 

A Beik, BiUi, or Ksn, is th« homy 
mouth cf a bird. 

The Nib is the end of th? beat 

Os [or^], the month. (L.) HeQc«, 

Oral, uttered by the mouth, in op- 
poBJtion to written ; aa, oral testimo- 
ny, oral traditions. 

Oration, a speech, in reference to 
its bciog uttered bj the raouth. 

Orifice, a montb^ke opening. 

The LiFs are the borders of the 
opening of the mouth. 

■ioTE,— tlM npa cmiiM of tm Inlij parti 
mvering UitftDot teiil^wid anotpsUitc be- 

XABimt, a lip. /L.) Hence, 

Labial, moaiSea by tfae lipa; as, 
labial sounds. 

Labiate, lip-formed. (Spoken of 
certain flowers.) 

The Cheeks are the sides of the 
faao boIoTT the eyes. 

AIana, a cheek. (L.) Hence, 

Malar, betouging to the obedu; a«, 
the matitr bones. 

The P*i»».TB, or HooFoF tna Mouth 
is the upper boundary of the eav^ 
ef the month. 

The Jaws are the bones In wbliHi 
the teeth are fixed. 

Makilla, a jaw. (L.) Hence, 

Maxillary, pertaining to the jaw«, 
as the maxiUary bones. 

A TooTB (phirtJ teeth,) is a bony 
substance growing out ot the jaw of 
an animal, and serving as an oi^n 
for seizing, tearing, or masticating ito 

The EiTAUEL is a snbstanee harder 
than ordinaiT bone which coven the 
crown or risible part of a tooth. 
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• Iyobt is the substance of the teeth 
of elephants. 

The Incisors, or Cuttino Tbbth, 
have a sharp, thin edge, adapted to 
the division of hard substances by 
cutting, and are situated at the front 
of the mquth, four above and four 
below. (U, incido [incisum]^ to cut 
inta) 

The Canine Teeth, or Cuspids, are 
four in number — two in each jaw — 
and are situated on each side of the 
incisors. They are pointed at the 
extremity, and are adapted to hold- 
ing or tearing. 

KoTS.—-Th6M are called oamne teeth, because 
tkey resemble the teeth of a dog ; ( L., ocmw, h 
dof ; ) and they are called eiunNdt on aoeoont of 
tlmr pointed fbrm. (L. cv^pw, a point.) 

The Etb Teeth are the upper cus- 
pids. 

The Bicuspids are eight in number, 
four in each jaw, and are situated in 
pairs behind the cuspids. Each bi- 
cuspid has two cu9psj or points, and 
hence the name. (&i, two.) 

The Molars, or Grinding Teeth, 
are twelve in number, six in each 
law, and are situated in threes be- 
hind the bicuspids. They are crowned 
with broad, fiat, uneven surfaces, and 
are thus adapted to process of grind- 
ing (L., mota^ a millstone.) 

The Wisdom Teeth are the hind- 
most molars. They are thus called, 
because they do not make their ap- 
pearance till the person is verging on 
the age of manhood, or womanhood. 

The Temporary, Deciduous, or 
Milk Teeth, are those which make 
their appearance in infancy, are shed 
in childnood, and are succeeded by 
the permanent teeth. (Deciduous^ 
from decidoy to fall, or to be shed.) 

Tusks, in animals, are the canine 
teeth much elongated. 

A Fano is the sharp pointed tooth 
of a serpent 

A Snag is the remnant of a broken 
tooth. 

Dens [dentis]^ a tooth, (L.) 
Hence, 

Denial^ pertaining to the teeth, as 
denial surgery. 



Deniistj a surgeon who practices 
on the teeth. 

DeniUtry^ the art of operating on 
the teeth. 

Dentate^ in botany, spoken of a 
leaf whose edges are notched so as 
to represent teeth. 

Denticulated, notched so as to rep- 
resent little teeth. (L., denticulus, a 
little tooth.) 

Indent to form a small depression 
in the surface of a solid boay like a 
tooth mark. 

The Tongue is an elongated, sofi, 
and flexible organ, situated at the 
bottom of the cavity of the mouth, in- 
serted backward, and extending for- 
ward. 

Note.— The tongne in the principal organ of 
taste, and also aids In deglutition and articula- 
tion. The fibers of the guatatory nernet (or nerref 
of taste) are distributed over the surlhce of the 
tongne and the adjacent parts of the month. 

Lingua, the tongue. (L.) Hence, 

Lingual, articulated by the aid of 
the tongue; as, lingual letters. 

The TIyula is a small and some- 
what elongated body situated at the 
back and upper part of the mouth. 
{Dim. of L. uva, a grape.) 

The Neck is the narrow portion of 
the body which connects the head 
with the trunk. 

The Throat is the forepart of the 
neck. 

The Throttle is, 1. The throat. 
2. The windpipe. 

To Throttle is to seize by the throat 

The Nape of the Neck is the prom- 
inent part of the neck behind. 

Collum, the neck. (L.) Hence, 

Collar, something to be worn 
around the neck. 

Decollate, to behead, (de, off.) 

A Trunk is a thick portion of a 
body, as a tree exclusive of its 
branches and roots. 

The Trunk of the human body con- 
sists of all the parts below the neck, 
exclusive of the legs and arms. 

The Backbone, Spine, or Spinal 
Column, consist of 26 irregularly 
shaped pieces of bone, fitted one piece 
to another, and forming a continuous 
column which extends froyi the up- 
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per jpart of the neck to the lower part 
of the trunk. 

A Vertebra (plural vertehrm) is a 
single bone of the spinal column. 
(L., verto, to turn, because these 
bones turn freely on each other.) 

Veriebraie animaZs are such as 
have a spinal column, as man, quad- 
rupeds, birds and fishes. 

The Collar Bones or Ct^avicles 
are two bones immediately below the 
neck, joined at one end to the shoul- 
der blade, and at the other, to the 
breast bone. 

The Scapula, or Shoulder Blades, 
are two broad triangular bones lying 
at the back of the ribs, and articu- 
lated with the upper bones of the 
arms. 

The Sternum, or Breast-Bone, ex- 
tends on the front of the body from 
the neck to the stomach. 

The Ribs are long, narrow, curving 
bones reaching from the spine to the 
sternum. 

Costa, a rib. (L.) Hence, 

Costaly pertaining to the ribs; as, 
costal nerves. 

Intercostal^ situated between the 
ribs; as, the intercostal muscles. 
{inter ^ between.) 

The Thorax is the strong, bony 
case which is composed of the 
sternum, the ribs, and that portion 
of the spine with which the posterior 
ends of the ribs are connected. 

The Chest includes the upper part 
of the trunk, and contains within its 
cavity the lungs and the heart 

The Breast is the front part of the 
chest 

Note. — In popular language the hretul is spo- 
ken of as the seat of the feelings and passions ; 
bat we must not nudentand such language as 
being literallv true. Bjr the term bnad is 
meant Uie toid. 

Pectus [pectoris]^ the breast (L. ) 

Hence, 

Pectoral, pertaining to the breast; 
as, the pectoral muscles ; pectoral dis- 
eases ; pectoral remedies. 

Expectorate, to throw up matter 
from the breast by coughing, {ex, 
from.) 



Expectorants, medicines which pro- 
mote epectoration. 

ZTHeos [Stethos], the breast 
(Gr.) Hence, 

Steih^oscope, an instrument for de- 
termining the condition of the lungs 
in regard to disease. (Gr., tf-xo^M 
[scopeo], to observe.) 

Nora. — ^The itdho$eope consists of a fnnnel- 
shaped wooden tube, the broad end of which the 
physician applies to the breast of his patient, 
while to the other end he applies his ear. The 
character of the murmur arising fh>m the pas* 
sa«;e of the air to and from the cells of the lungs 
affords to the physioiaa the desired information. 

The Bosom is, 1. The breast 
2. The folds of the garments about 
the breast 

To Embosom is to surround ' and 
inclose, as in the bosom of a loose 
robe, (en, in.) 

The Breasts are two sofb protuber- 
ances situated on the anterior part of 
the thorax, and designed for the se- 
cretion of milk. 

The Paps or Nipples are small 
spongy protuberances surmounting 
the breasts. 

Mamma (plural mammse), a breast 
(L.) Hence, 

Mammiferotis, bearing mammas, or 
organs for the secretion of milk. 
(L. , fero, to bear. ) 

Mammalia, a class comprehending 
all such animals as suckle their young. 

Mammal, a mammiferous animal. 

Mammology, that branch of natural 
science which treats of mammiferous 
animals. (Gr., xoyoc [logos'], a dis- 
course.) 

An Udder is an organ for the se- 
cretion of milk. {Spoken in relation 
to female beasts.) 

A Bag is a large round udder, like 
that of the cow. 

A Teat is a pap. 

A Dug is the teat of a beast 

The Pleura is a membrane lining 
the cavity of the chest (Gr., srxiu^ct 
[pleura], the side.) 

Pleurisy, or Pleuritis, is an inflam- 
mation of the pleura. 

The Lungs, or Lights, are^ the 
organs of respiration (or breathing.^ 
They are very soft and spongy, and 
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conust of a vast number of minate 
membraneous cells. 

PuLMo [jmlmonu]i the lungs. (L.) 
Hence, 

Pulmonic^ affecting the lungs ; as, 
pulmonic disease. 

Pulmonary^ 1. Pertaining to the 
lungs; as, a ^u^moiuiry artery. 2. Af- 
fecting the lungs ; as, pulmonary dis- 
ease. 

nNETMfiN [Pneumon], the lungs. 
(Gr., from 37«» [pn«o], to breathe.) 
Uence, 

Pneumonic^ affecting the lungs ; as, 
pneumonic disease. 

Pneumonia, or PneutnonitiSf in- 
flammation of the lungs. 

Peripneumonia, an inflammation 
of the investing membrane of the 
lungs. (Gr., yrt^t \_pert], around.) 

Tne WiNDPiPB, Wbasand, or Tra- 
CBRAj is a large cartilaginous tube ex- 
tending from the upper part of the 
throat to the upper part ot the lungs. 

The Bbonchi js are the ramifications 
of the windpipe in the lungs. 

BroTichiaiy pertaining to the bron- 
ohite ; as, the bronchial tubes. 

Bronchitis is an inflammation of 
the bronohise. 

The Heart is the organ which 
gives the first impulse to the blood in 
the ciroulation. 

Kon. — The heart consiits of mnscnlar fibers. 
It li wmewhat conical In form, and is sitnated in 
th« Mk cart ty of the chest, with tlie base directed 
tiapkward and upward, and the apex forward and 
downward. 

The Ventricles are two large cavi- 
ties contained within the body of the 
heart (L., veniriculus, a little belly.) 

Hon.— The •ventricles are distinguished as 
the right and the mi. 

The Auricles are two earlike ap- 
pendages situated at the base of the 
neart (L., auricula, a little ear.) 

KoTK. — ^The auricles are likewise distinguished 
by the designations right and left; and the cavity 
of each auricle communicates with the caylly of 
its corresponding ventricle. 

The Pericardium is a membraneous 
sheath which incloses the heart 

tGr., irm [peri'], around; and «a^ 
€mrdia\, the hearty 

Cob [cc^<it«], the heart (L.) 
Hence, 



Cordate, heartshaped. {Spoken of 
leaves.) 

Cordiform, having the form of the 
human heart 

Cordial, 1. Reviving to the heart 
in a medicinal sense. 

Katk.— A eordtat is a drink calculated to re* 
▼ire a person who is weary or faint. 

2. Coming from the heart; as, a cor- 
dial welcome. 

C(EUR, the heart (Fr.) Hence, 

Courage, bravery. 

NoTic^The heart is flgnratirely spoken of m 
the Beat of the affectioud, such as fovs, fitf, ka- 
tredtele. 

The Bloodvessels are appendages 
of the heart which serve to convey 
the blood to and from the different 
parts of the system. 

NoTX.— The bloodressels are divided Into two 
classes, to wit : the arteries and tlw veins. 

The Arteries are elastic tubes 
which serve to convey the blood 
from the heart to the different parti 
of the body. (Gr., «w^ [o«*], air; aikl 
TUfitu [tereoj, to hold.) 

KoTE.— The arteries had their designation ftom 
the circumstance that in the lifelms body ttiess 
vessels are always empty of blood, and filled 
with air ; and, hence, the ancients supposed that 
their office was to convey air, or animal spirtts 
through the system. Their true office was dis- 
oovered by Uervey, an English physician of tht 
17thoentury, who first established the doetrlne 
of the circulation of the blood. 

The Veiks are soft, flabby yessels, 
which convey the blood from the dif- 
ferent parts of the body to the heart 

Ybna, a vein. (L.) Henee, 

Venous, belonging to the veins; as, 
venous blood. 

The Abdoicbn or Belly embraees 
the front and lateral portions of the 
trunk below the chest 

Venter, the belly. (L.) Hence. 

Ventral, pertaining to the belly; 
as, the ventral fins of a fish. 

Ventricose, swelling out like a 
belly. 

ventriloquist, one who seems to 
speak from the belly. See the Term 

The DiAPHRAOK or Midriff is the 
membrane that separates the cavity 
of the abdomen from that of tiif 
chest 



Xat*.—tbt arttT of Ik* abteBn cantiiEi 

The Stouacq is a miuculo-meD 
IraneouB Btick, iuto which the food 
u first Teceired, and vbere it ie par- 
tially dtffeated. 

FAITHP [Qasibr], the Hfomach. 
(Gr.) Hence, 

Gaittic, perbuning to the Btomach ; 
as, the gatlrie juice; gattric disor- 

GastritU, sa infltuamadon of the 

itomacK 

Gastronomy, tha science of good 
eatinE. (Gr. nun [twtnos], a law.) 

A Maw ie Uie stomach of a brute. 

The Packoo, in riiminating quad- 
rapeds, is the first and largest etum- 
ach into which the food is received 
preTioue to ruminntioD. 

eiib)rw.jofc. 
■, .nd *.rntj l,i 

The Cbop is the first stotoaoh of 
a fowl 



>Dd ]■ Adapted to tha IrLtonutm of cnioe Aud 

The GuLLBT or (EsoPEAQus is a 
nmscnlar tube which coDTCyB the 
food from the mouth to the stomach. 

The Jntkstises are the long tnuK- 
culo-membranons tube which receives 
the food from the stomach, and in 
which the process of digestion U 
completed. (L., intux, within,) 

ENTEPON [EntbbohJ, an inteBtine. 
(Or,) Hence, 

EnlerilU, an inflammation of the 
intestinal tube. 

EntraiU, 1. The intestines. 2. The 
internal puts; as, the eniraiU of the 
earth. 

The Bowxu are 1. The intestines. 
2. The internal parts; as, die bojcels 
of the earth. 3, and Jiff. The sent 
of pit; or kindueM Henee, \he 
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I term boteelt is used in the sense of 
teadtmets ur compatiion. 

The ViBCBRA [plural of vUeut}, ore 
the contents of the abdomen, thoiax, 
and cranium. (I*) Hence, 

To VUeeraie, or EoUeerate is to 
deprive of the TiBcera (e, privative.) 

The LiTBR is a lor^ glandnlar 
organ situated at the nght side and 
in the upper part of the abdomen. 
Its office IS to secrete the bile. 

The Pascheas (called hy butchen 
the Swkbt-Brrad), is an o^an of a 
fleBby appearance, secreting a fluid 
called Ihe pancrtatic juice. (Gf., sn« 
[>an], all; andnjMc [oreat'], flesh.) 

The Splbbw or Milt is an oblong, 



Son.— Thrj (incifnt< inppoaed lhl« orjmn (o b* 
Hmoe, iQ . jIg. »n» lb* »ord' iptM. tlgninn 
■7, he venu hii'ipimT^SDW,* ' "' " " " 
Spien'eiic, peevish. 
Ihe Mes'bntert is a membr«ne 
which incloses the different porljons 
of the intestines, and is itself at- 
tached posteriorly to the lumbar ver- 
tebrie, {Or. /ant [ni«»o»], middle, anjj 
nitwit [tnltrott], an intestine.) 

The Peritone'uu is the membrane 
which lines the cBvi» of the abdo- 
len. (Or. mfi [pml around; and 
irt« [toiMo], to streteh,) 
The Loins are the space on each 
tide of the backbone between the 
lowest of the ribs and the haunoh- 

LrxBiTS, the loin. (L.) Hence, 
Lumbar, pertaining to the loina; 
I, the lumbar vortebne. 
The Haunches or HiPg are tiie 
wer and lateral portions of the 
trunk which are sitnatcd between the 
wer ribs and the thighs. 
The Pelvis is the lowest part of 
:he cavity of the abdomen. {L.,pehi*, 

The ExTEEMiTiBS are the actrem* 
parte 01 ends of the body. 
The LoiBS are the legs and the 

The Lms are the lower extremis 
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ties, and serve as organs of locomo- 
tion. 

The Thioh is the portion of the 
leg which is between the hip and the 
Imee. 

Fbmuk [yemort«], the thigh. (L.) 
Hence, 

Femoral^ pertaining to the thigh; 
as, the femoral titifiTy. 

The rATELLA or Knebpan is a flat, 
moveable bone, situated on the front 
of the knee. 

The Lower Leo contains two long 
bones extending from the knee to the 
ankle. They are called by anatomists 
the tibia, and ^efibulcL 

The Tibia is the shinbone. 

The Fibula is similar to the tibia, 
but smaller. 

The Shank is the bone of the leg 
from the knee to the ankle. 

The 8hin is the fore-part of the 
leg directly above the foot 

fhe Foot is the lowest portion of 
the lower cxtremi^. 

Pes [pedist]^ a wot (L.) Hence, 

Pedestrian J one who travels on foot 

Pedestal, the foot of a column. 

Pedal, a contrivance attached to a 
piano, and designed to be pressed by 
the foot for the purpose of modifying 
the sound of the instrument 

Peduncle^ the footstalk which sup- 
ports the flower of a plant (Pedwir 
cuius, a little foot) 

Pedicel, the ultimate division of a 
common peduncle. (Pedicellus, a 
little foot) 

Impede, lit, to lay things in the 
way of the feet Hence, lo hinder, 
(fji, in the way of) 

Peddle, to travel on foot and carry 
•mall wares for sale. 

Pediluvium, 1. A bathing of the feet 
2. A bath for the feet (L. lavo, to 
yyash ^ 

noTJ [Pous, pedis], a foot (Gr.) 
»Hence, 

Tripod, a stool with three feet 
(<rt, three.) 

Antipodes, those who live on the 
om>otite side of the earth, and have 
their feet opposite to ours. («m 
lamH}, opposite.) 



The Instep is the fore and upper 
part of the foot near its junction with 
the leg. 

The Heel is the hinder part of ths 
foot. 

The Sole is the bottom of the foot 

The Toes are the extremities of the 
foot 

The Tarsus is the part of the foot 
to which the leg is articulated, and 
includes the instep and heoL 

The Tarsal Bones are the bones of 
the instep and heel Their number 
in each foot is seven. 

The Metatarsus is the portion of 
the foot between the instep and the 
toes. (Gr., /utrtt [meta], beyond.) 

The Metatarsal Bones are situated 
between the instep and Ithe toes. 

NoTS. — There are flre m^ataratU bones in each 
foot. 

The Arms are the upper extremi- 
ties. 

The Shoulder is the joint which 
connects the arm with the body* 

Humerus, the shoulder. (L.) Hence, 

Humeral, pertaining to the shoold- 
er ; as, the humeral artery. 

Humerus, the bone oi the upper 
arm. 

The Forearm is that part of the 
arm which is included between the 
elbow and the wrist 

NoTS.— The forearm cooiiitte of two bosM, tht 
ubta and the radiuM. 

The Ulna is articulated with the 
humerus at the elbow, forming a 
hinge joint 

Tne Kadius is articulated with the 
bones of the wrist 

NoTK.— The ulna and the radiw are, at eadk 
extremity, articolated with each other. 

The Hand is the extremity of the 
arm, and includes the palm and 
fingers. 

Manus, the hand. (L.) Henoe, 

Manual, performed by the band; 
as, manual labor. 

A Manual is a book for frequent 
use, and made so small that it may 
be conveniently handled. 

To Manufacture is to make by 
means of the hands. (L.,/acu> [/«e- 
tum]f to make.) 
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A Manuscript is written with the 
hand, (in opposition to printed.) {Jj,^ 
taribo [scnptumj^, to write.) 

To Sfixnumti is to send away a 
slave from one's hand with his nree- 
dom. (L., mitto [misaumly to send.) 

A. Maniple is a' handful 

To ManipulaU is to operate upon 
aiiy thing with the hands. 

XEiP [Cheir], the hand. (Gr.) 
Hence, 

Chirography^ the art of writing; 
or, of employing the hand in the 
formation of letters. (Gr., >^«^ 
\jp^ho\y to write.) 

Chiromancy^ a pretended art of 
telling fortunes and determining char- 
racter hy an inspection of the lines 
of the hand. ' (Gr.,« fJuanuA [manieia']^ 
prophecy.) 

The Palm is the inner part of the 
hand. 

Palmistry is the art of telling 
fortunes by an inspection of the 
lines on the palm of tne hand. 

Palmate^ resembling the hand 
with the fingers spread. (Spoken o^ 
leaves^ and of tne horns of certatn 
animals of the deer kind,) 

The FiNOEJss are the extremities 
of the hand. Their office is to seize. 
(Ger. fangen, to seize.) 

The Thumb is the short, thick finger 
of the human hand. 

The Index or Forefinoeb is the 
finger next to ^e thumb. (L., index^ 
a pointer.) 

The Middle Finoeb is next to the 
forefinger.) 

The Ring Finges is next to the 
niddle finger. 

The Littlb Fikoeb is on the oppo- 
site part of the hand from the thumb. 

Digitus, a finger or a toe. (L.) 
Hence, 

Digit, in arithmetic^ a character 
representing any whole number under 
ten. Thus, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
are called digits. These figures are 
thus called from the practice of 
counting small numbers on the fin- 
ders. 

Digitate, finger-shaped. 

NoTS.~A digikaU \bU, fai IwImij, iiOM wfaioh I 



branohM into wmvnl dtoUnet leaiett, UIm 
flngen. 

IHgitigrade, walkine on the toes, 
as the dog or wolf (L., gradior, to 
walk.) 

AAKTTA02 [Dactylos], a finger. 
(Gr.) Hence, 

Dacivlj a poetical foot consisting 
of one long and two short syllables, 
and resembling, in this respect, a 
finger, which consists of one long 
and two short bones. 

The Fist is the hand dosed. 

The Carpus or Wrist is a short 
portion of the upper extremity inter- 
mediate between the forearm and the 
hand. 

Note. — ^The Carpit$ is compond of eight bones, 
arranged Id two rows. 

The Mbtacaefus consists of the 
bones which lie between the carpus 
and the fingers. 

NoTC.— The metacarpal bones of each hand 
are five in nnmber. 

The Phalanges are the ranges of 
bones which form the fingers and the 
toes. (Gr., ^9^*yS [jphalanxjj a body 
of armed men.) 

Note l.^Tbe ngnlar ranges of the bones of 
the fingers and toes renemble flies of soldiers, 
and henoe the designation akmlam. 

Note 2.~lach finger and toe consists of thna 
bones. 

4. Of the Nervous System, 

The NERVOUS SYSTEM in- 
cludes the brain, the spinal marrow, 
and the nerves. 

The Brain is the portion of the 
nervous system which is contained 
within the skull. 

Note.— The brain Is ineloeed within three 
membranes ; to wit : the dmra nuUtr, the orodk- 
notfti, and the ^' 



The Dura Mater is a firm, fibroas 

membrane which lines the interior 

of the skull and spinal column. It 

also sends forth processes or branches 

which senre as sheaths for the 

nerves. (L., dura, hard; and mater, 

mother.) 

NoTs^— This neabraaewas called mattr by 
the ancient anatomists, because they snppoeed 
it to be the mnlker or origin of all the other 



of 



of the body. 

The Ajuchnoid lines the i 
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the dura mater. It is so ealled from 
its extreme tenuity, as it resembles 
in this respect a spider's web. (6r., 
*f*X^ [ar€u:hne], a spider; and uftc 
[eidoa], a resemblance.) 

The PiA Mater, lying next to the 
brain, and insinuating itself between 
the convolutions of that organ, con- 
sists of innumerable vessels held to- 
gether by cellular membrane. (L., 
pittj tender; and mater ^ mother.) 

NoTi.— Thii raembrane !■ termed pia on ac- 
eoont of iu texture being Iom firm th»n the 
dura mater. 

The Cbrebrux is the anterior por- 
tion of the brain. (L., cerebrum, the 
brain.) 

NoTK. — The oerebmm is divided Into two 
bmniapheree, right and left, by a cleft or flasure. 

The Cerebellum is the posterior 



and smaller portion of the brain. (L, 
cereheUum, a little brain.) 

Note.— The brain ia regarded t»j ph jsiolegMi 
as the organ of the mind. The eertbnm la fup- 
poeed to oe the seat of the thinking feenltfaa, 
and the eerelbeUmm, the aeat of the animal pio* 
penaitice. 

The Spinal Cord or Spinal Mib- 
ROW is a prolon^tion of the sab- 
stance of tne bram along the oaviiy 
of the spinal column. 

The Medulla Oblongata is tiki 
portion of the spinal cord whieh lies 
within the cavity of the skulL 

The Nerves are small, thread-likt 
cords issuing in pairs from the tkaU 
and spinal column, and consisting of 
the substance of the brain inclosed 
in membranous sheaths. 

NoTB. — ^The nerves ntay be divided Into IhMS 
classes: 1. The nerves of genaation. 2. TheaMrftr 
nerves on which mnscolar motion depends. S. The 
nerves which preside over the vital ftinetioBa. 
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1. Dpfinition of the Term, 

PHYSIOLOGY, according to its 
etymology, and according to the an- 
cient use of the term, is the science 
of nature. (6r., ^vo-k [physis^j nature; 
and Ae7.cc [^logos'], a discourse.) 

Physiology, according to the mod- 
em use of the term, is that depart- 
ment of natural science which treats 
of the laws and phenomena of life. 

Note,— This (science is divided Into two great 
departments, to wit : animal phf^tMogy and tege- 
IMi phtfKiohgy. 

2. Sensation. 

SENSE is the faculty by which 
the mind becomes aware oi the ex- 
istence and properties of external 
objects by impressions made on cer- 
tain organs of the body. (L. sentio 
^sensuml, to feel or perceive.) 

Sensible, capable of feeling the im- 
pressions maae by external objects. 
The hand is sensible to heat, and the 
eye to light 

Sensitive, having a quick and acute 
iensibility. 

Sensual, affecting the senses, or de- 
pending on them ; BAjSensual pleasures. 



A Sensualist is a person given to 
excessive or gross indulgence of tiM 
appetites or senses. 

The THve Senses are sight, hea^ 
ing, smell, taste, and touch or feeling. 

NoTX 1. — ^Tbe general aenae of Ibeling ia dli- 
tribnted among 36 pairs of nerves, of wniidi SO 
pairs liave their origin in the spinal marrowj one 
pair passing off at each vertebnU Joint. To aach 
of the other aenses but a aingle pair of nerves if 
appropriated, and theae arise u-om the bnin 
within the cranium. 

NoTK 2.— The nerrea of sight are termed the 
optio nerve$; those of hearing, the amdUan; thorn 
of amell, the otfadory; those of taste, the ynsto- 
lory; and those <^ touch, the laetiud nerve*. 

Note 3.— A membranooa expanaioB of ooA 
of the optio nerves ia apread over the intfriw 
of the posterior chamber of each oyn. Gad 
of the auditory nerves is distribnted Mioaf 
the winding passages of the internal portlja of 
each ear. One of the ol&ctory nerves qoeadi 
its ramifications over the lining membraoe of 
each nostril ; the fibers of the gnstatpry nerves 
terminate in the aurfhoe <^ the toagoe and fat' 
ate ; and the nerves of feeling are fbond in evefj 
part of the t>od7, both external and inlemid. 

NoTK 4.~Bach class of the nerrea of aenaa- 
tion have a kind of sensibilitjr which is p«raUtf 
to themselves. The optic nerves are aeaaible 
only to light ; the auditory, to aound ; the olfac- 
tory, to scents ; the gustatory, to the cbeife^ 
qualities of substances ; and the nerve* of feel* 
ing take cognixance of the properties of hard- 
ness, ronghue**, waight, and^heat. 
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3. To See. 

To SEE 18 to perceive by the eye. 

Sight iSfl. The act of seeing; as, a 
iight of land. 2. The facalty of see- 
ing. Certain animals are destitute of 
sight 3. That which is seen ; as, an 
interesting sight. 

To Look is, 1. To direct the sight ; 
as, to look at; to look toward; to 
look away from. 2. To have a par- 
tioular appearance ; as, to look well 

A Look is, 1. An act of looking. 
2. A cast of the countenance. 

Lol is an exclamation used to di- 
rect the attention to some object of 
sight 

To Behold is to have the sight di- 
rected to some object 

To View is to examine with the 
eye. 

A View isy 1. An act of seeing. 
2. The whole extent taken in by the 
eye. 

To Review is to view again, (r^, 
again.) 

To SuRYET is to direct the swht 
successively to every part of an object 
or scene. (Fr., sur^ over; and voir^ 
to see.) 

A Glimpse is a momentary view. 

To Peep is to look slyly, or to look 
through a crevice. 

To Stare is to look with the eyes 
wide open and fixed. 

To Uaze is to look steadily and 
earnestly. 

To (JoLE is to view with side 
glances, as in fondness. 

T6 Pby is to inspect closely ; as, to 
pry into. 

Video [yisuin], to see. (L.) Hence, 

Visible^ that may be seen. 

Visualj pertaining to the sight ; as, 
the tisual organs. 

Vision. 1. The facuhy of sight 
2. Actual seeing. 3. A supernatural 
appearance. 4. A dream. 

visits to go to see. 

Revise^ to look over again for the 
purpose of correction ; as, to revise a 
composition, (re, again.) 

Revision^ the act of looking over 
again. 

Supervise^ to oversee, {super ^ over.) 



Supervision^ oversight 

Envy^ to look at with a feeling of 
uneasiness caused by the view of the 
superior prosperity or superior ex- 
cellencies of the party envied, (en 
for tn, at) 

Provide^ lily to see beforehand. 
Hence, To prepare or procure before- 
hand the things which we foresee 
will be needed, (jpro, beforehand.) 

Provision^ the act of providing. 

Provident^ foreseeing wants and 
making the necessary arrangements 
for supplying them. 

Providence^ 1. Foresight, accom- 
panied with the procurement of what 
IS necessary for future usa 2. The 
superintending care of God. 

Spbcio {sp€ctum\ to look. (L.) 
Hence, 

Spectacle^ a sight 

Spectator^ a looker-on. 

To Speculate is to employ the men* 
tal vision in viewing a subject in its 
various aspects. 

Inspect^ to examine by looking at. 
(tn, at) 

Respeeiy lit.^ to look back at, or to 
look again. Hence, ^. To entertain 
a re^rd for. (re, Imck, or again.) 

Suspect, lit, to look at from under 
a cover, or from a place of conceal- 
ment Hence,^. To apprehend the 
existence of guilt, mischief, or danger. 

KoTS. — ^The llg^e implied in the term tmnett 
to that of secretly watching the motions of an 
ill-disposed person. («u6, under.) 

Prospect, 1. A view of things within 
reach of the eye. 2. An intellectual 
view of things to come, {pro, for- 
ward.) X Ifetrospect 

Prospective, looking forward in 
time. >£ Retrospective. 

Retrospect, a looking back on 
things past (retro, backward.) 

Despise, to look down upon with 
contempt (de, down.) 

Despicable, deserving to be looked 
down upon with contempt. 

Aspect, 1. The general appearance 
of thingd, whether seen by the bodily 
or by the mental eye ; as, the region 
presents a dreary aspect; public affairs 
nsve a fiivorable aspect % Peeitiofi 
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in relation to the points of the com- 
pass; as, the house has a southern 
aspect; that is, it looks toward the 
south, (ad, toward.) 

Circumsveciy lit, looking around on 
all sides. Hence, Jj^. Cautious, (ar- 
cum, around* ) 

Perspective, the application of geo- 
metrical principles to drawing on a 
plane surface true resemblances or 
pictures of objects as they appear to 
the eye from a given point {per, 
through.^ 

Perspumous, easy to be looked 
through by the eve of the mind ; that 
is, clear and easily understood ; as, a 
perspicuous style, (per, through.) 

Perspicuity, the quality in style 
which renders the sense clear or 
transparent to the mental vision. 

Expect, to look out for; as, to ex- 
pect the arrival of a friend, or the oc- 
currence of an anticipated event. 

KoTB.— The term erpeet raggeets the Ide* of 
looking ont at a window In order to watch for 
the approach of some one whoee coming is 
awaited with Interoet. {ex, out.) 

Conspicuous, adapted \jj its size 
and position to strike the view. 

Espy, to catch suddenly the sisht 
of something secluded or partifuly 
hiddea 

To Dbsort is, 1. To have a sight of 
from a distance; as, the seamen de- 
scried land. 2. To distinguish one 
among a number of objects; as, to 
descry a person in a crowd. 

Pabbo [jfaritum]y to be visible. 
(L.) Hence, 

Appear, to be in view, (ad, to.) 

Apparent, 1. Been either by the 
bodily or by the mental eye. 2. Seem- 
ing, in opposition to real 

Apparition, a visible spirit 

O n TOM AI [OPTOSiAl], tO 800. (Gr. ) 

Hence, 

Optic, pertaining to vision ; as, the 
optic nerve ; an optic glass. 

Optics, the science of the laws of 
light and vision. 

Optician, one who makes or sells 
optic instruments. 

Dioptrics, that part of optics 
which treats of vision through tran- 



sparent media, as air, water and glass 
(dia, through.) 

Catoptrics, that part of the science 
of optics which treats of vision by 
light reflected from mirrors, (eata, 
against) X Dioptrics. 

Synopsis, an abridgement which 
presents the entire subject in a single 
view, (syn, together.) 

2KonEn [SooPEo], to view. (Qi.) 
Hence, 

Telescope, an optical instrument 
for viewing distant objects. (Gr, 
TtiKi [teW], afar.) 

Mt^croscope, an instrument forvicw- 
ing minute objects. (Gr., /utxfoe [mi- 
cros'], small.) 

Anem^oscope, an instrument for 
showing visibly the course of the 
wind. (Gr., Att/uot [anemos'], the 
wind.) 

eEOPEfi [Theorbo], to see. (Gr.) 
Hence, 

Theory is, 1. Speculation, or the 
viewing of principles. 2. The sci- 
ence of any thing as distinguished 
from the art; as, the theory and the 
practice of medicine. X Practice. 

A Theory is a system of principles 
conceived in the mind in relation to 
a particular subject; bs, ihe theory of 
musical sounds. 

A Theorem is a proposition which 
the understanding ^ <ee9 to be true, 
and which may be proved by a chain 
of reasoning. 

To Vanish is^ 1. To pass from a 
visible to an invisible state. Mist 
vanishes by beinz dissipated. ^ To 
pass bevond the limits of the visioa 
The lark may rise so hi^h in the air 
as to vanish from the signt 

Evanescent, 1. Quickly vanishing 
or passing away. The pleasures of 
this world are evanescent. 2. Lessen- 
ing beyond the perception of the 
senses, (e, away.) 

The downy orchard, and the melting pnlp 
or mellow fruit, the nameleiw nationi^lbM 
Of Mottmoeml iniecta.— Tkomaom, 

4. To Hear, ^^ 

To HEAR is to perceiye by the 
ear. 
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To LiSTBN is to exert the attention 
in order to catch sounds or words. 

List is a contraction of Listen. 
(Used by the poets.) 

To Hearken is to listen to words 
addressed to ourselves. 

Hark t listen I (Used as the im- 
perative of to Hearken.) 

Audio [auditumjj to hear. (L.) 
Hence, 

To Audit is to heoTy officially, a 
statement of accounts in cases ^en a 
compensation is claimed for services, 
or where public fbnds have been re- 
ceived or disbursed by the person 
making the statement 

An Audit is an official hearing of 
accounts. 

An Auditor is*, 1. One who listens 
to a public discourse. 2. An officer 
whose duty is to audit accounts. 

Auditory^ that has the power of 
hearing ; as, the auditory nerve. 

An Auditory is an assembly of 
hearers. 

Audience^ 1. Admittance to a hear- 
ing. The ambassador had an audi- 
ence with the king. 2. An assembly 
of hearers. 

Audible^ that may be heard. 

AKOm [aoouo], to hear. (Gr.) 
Hence, 

Acoustic^ pertaining to hearing, or 
to the doctrine of sounds. 

Acoustics^ the science of sounds. 

5. The Touch 

To FEEL is, 1. To experience sen- 
sation in the general system of nerves. 
2. To be either pleasurably or pain- 
fully affected; as, to feel happy; to 
feelssd. 

Tango [tactunij^ to touch. (L.) 
Hence, 

Tangible^ that may be touched. 

Tactile, susceptible of being per- 
ceived by the touch ; as, tactile quali- 
ties. 

Taciualj pertaining to, consisting 
in, or derived from touch. 

Tact, skill in the management of a 
delicate affair, as if by judiciously ap- 
plied Umches, 

Intact, untouched. 



Palpo, to feel with the fingers. 
(L.) Hence, 

Palpable, 1. Perceptible to the 
touch ; as, a palpable substance ; pal- 
pable darkness. 2. That is suscep- 
tible of being felt or handled in a figu- 
rative sense ; as, a palpable absurdi- 
ty ; that is, a gross absurdity. 

A TnRiLL is a vibratory sensation 
running suddenly through the frame; 
as, a thrill of pleasure; a thrill of 
horror. 

To Tingle is, 1. To feel a thrilling 
sound. The ears of them that hear it 
shall tingle. — Bible. 2. To feel a 
thrilling pain. 3. To experience a 
sensation as of slight pricking. 

In palsy sometimes the sensation or feeling is 
either totally abolished or dull, with a sense of 
tingling.— Arbutkiiol, 

To Tickle is to cause a peculiar 
thrilling sensation by slightly touch- 
ing the skin. 

To Titillate is to tickle. 

Titillation is, 1. The act of tickling. 
2. A tickling sensation. 

An Itching is an unneasv jsensation 
in the skin, which may be relieved 
by rubbing. 

6. Of Sleep. 

SLEEP is that state of the body in 
which the functions of sensation and 
volition are suspended, while the vi- 
tal functions retain their usual activ- 
ity. 

To Doze is to sleep lightly. 

To Slumbeb is, 1. To doze; 2. To 
sleep. 

A Nap is a short sleep. 

Drowsy, inclined to sleep. 

Lethargy is, 1. A preternatural 
drowsiness. 2. A continued and pro- 
found sleep from which a person is 
with difficulty awakened. 

Coma is a heavy stupor attending 
certain states of disease. 

Comatose, affected with coma. 

SoKNUS, sleep. (L.) Hence, 

Somnolent, inclined to sleep. 

Somniferous, causing sleep; as, 
a somniferous potion. (L. jero, to 
bring.) 

Somnamhulismf the act or practice 
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of walking in sleep. (L., ambulo^ to 
walk.) 

DoBMio [dormitvm^j to sleep. (L.) 
Hence. 

Dormitoii/^ a building or room to 
sleep in. 

Dormant, lit, sleeping. Hence, 
Not in action; as dormant energies. 

MoBPHEus, the god of sleep. Hence, 

Morphine, a principle extracted 
from opium, and thus designated, be- 
cause it promotes sleep. 

80POB, sleep. (L.) Hence, 

4S9por(/ic, causing sleep. (L.,/acto, 
to cause.) 

7. Of Food, 

FOOD is whatever supplies mate- 
rials for the growth, for the secre- 
tions, and for the repairing of the 
waste of the bodj. 

To Feed is to supply with food. 

A Pabulum is anything that serves 
as food, cither actually or analogi- 
cally. Honey is the pabulum of the 
bee. Fuel is the pabulum of fire. 

To NouBiSH is to supply with such 
food as increases the growth or the 
strength. (L., nutrio.) 

Nourishment is, 1. Food that pro- 
motes the growth or strength. 2. 
The act of nourishing. 

A NuBSE is one who nourishes and 
takes care of a child. (L., nutrio,) 

NuBTURE is the act of providing 
with moral or spiritual nourishment 
— Eph. vi: 4. (L., nutrio,) 

NuTBio l^nutritum'], to nourish. 
(L.) Hence, 

Nutrition^ the act of nourishing. 

Nutriment, any substance that 
serves for nourishing the body. 

Nutritious, adapted for nourishing 

At/>, to nourish. (L.) Hence, 

Aliment, any substance that serves 
as food. 

Alimentary, 1. Serving as food. 2. 
Pertaining to, or connected with, ali- 
mentation, as the alimentary canal. 

Alimentation, the process by which 
food nourishes the body. 

Sustenance is food m the relation 
of sustaining or supporting animal 
lile. 



Subsistence is food in relation to 
its being that whereon we subsist or 
live. 

Pbovisions are food that has been 
provided beforehand jn anticipation 
of future need. 

Victuals are food prepared for the 
table. (L., vivo [victum"], to liva) 

Viands are food on the table. 

Diet is, 1. One's habitual food. 2. 
Food regulated bv a physician. 

Meat, in the older English, and in 
the more devated style of the reoent 
English, is a collective term, embrac- 
ing all kinds of solid food. In the 
familiar style, the application of the 
term meat is restricted to the flesh 
of animals used as food. 

Fabb is one's ordinary daily fiood. 

A Dish is some particular article 
of food served up in a dish, 

Bbead is, 1. a species of food pre- 
pared from flour or meal, by nrst 
wetting it with water ; by next knead- 
ing it, and by finally baking it 2. 
Food in general ^' Give us this day 
our daily bread," — Lord's Frayer, 

8. Of those Internal Sensations that 
have a relation to Food athd Drink 

HUNGER is an uneasy sensation 
of the stomach, occasionea by a want 
of food. 

Thibst is the sensation caused by a 
deficiency of the watery element in 
the system. 

Appetite is a desire for food. 

A liONoiNG is a desire for some 
particular article of food. 

A Cbaving is a veiy strong desire 
for food. 

Gbeedy, inclined to partake too 
freely of food. 

Ravenous, racing with hunger. 
(L., rapio, to seize,) as a feeling of 
hunger thus hi^htened, disposes an 
animal under its influence, to seize 
and devour anything that may ap- 
pease this feeling. 

A Relish is a liking for any a^ 
tide of food or drink. 

A Zest is a keen relish. 

To Sate is to satisfy the appetite, 
|(L., satis, enough.) 
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SaUeiy is tiie feehng of haying ta- 
ken as much food as the appetite 
demands. 

Saied^ filled to satiety. 

Then m<mI Hanger bids bis brotber Tbint, 
Prodaoe the migh^ bowl. — TAohmqu. 

To Satiate is to satisfy fully with 
food 

An Insatiable appetite is one that 
can not be satisfiea. The miser has 
an insatiahle thirst for gold. 

Disgust is a strong feeling of dis- 
like toward any particular article of 
food 

To Loathe is to have a strong 
feelins of disgust. 

To Clot the appetite is to create a 
disrelish for food by overheating. 

To SuBFEiT is to sicken by over- 
feeding. (Fr., *ar, over; and faire^ 

to do. r 

To Founder is to surfeit a beast 
To Stall is, 1. To become tired of 
food from overheating. {Spoken of 
cattle.) 2. To over-feed 

To jPall is, 1. To cloy; as the 
paUed appetite. 2. To become in- 
sipid; as, tiie liquor palls, 

9. To Eat 

To EAT is to take solid food. 

Eatable, that may be eaten. 

Eatables are things that may be 
used as food 

Edo [esutnj^ to eat (L.) Hence, 

EdibUy suitable to be eaten; as, 
edible birds' nests. 

Esculent, fit to be eaten. The 
buckeye is not an esculent fruit 

VoRO [voratum], to eat after the 
manner of a beast (L.) Hence, 

Voracious, eating ffreedily. 

Voraciousness, or Voracity, greed- 
iness of appetite. 

Devour, to eat ^eedily. 

Carnivorous, eating, or subsisting 
on flesh. (L., caro [camis'], flesh.) 

Crranivorous, eating com. (L., gra- 
num, a grain.) 

InsecUvorous, eating insects. 

Herbivorous, eating herbage. 

Graminivorous, eating grass. (L., 
gramen, grass.) 
9 



Omnivorous, eating all kinds of 
food. (L., omniSy all) 

♦ATO [Phaoo], to eat (Gr.) Hence, 

Anthropophfagi, man-eaters. (Gr., 
0tf%fmwK [anthtopos], a man.) 

Anthropopl/(ago%is, feeding on hu- 
man flesh. 

Anthropophagy, the practice of 
eating human flesh. 

Sarcoph^agus, 1. A stone that con- 
sumes the flesh of the dead 2. A 
coffin made of such a stona (Gr, 
^nf [s€arx], flesh. 

To Crop is to bite off the ends of 
plants. 

To Graze is to crop grass as cattie 
do in feeding, (from grass,) 

A Oratier is one who feeds cattie 
on grasa 

1% Browse is to eat the ends of 
branches and shrubs. 

To Feed is, 1. To take food. 2. To 
give food ta 

Pasco {jHutuniji to feed. (L.) 
Hence, 

Pasture, 1. Green food, as grass 
and herbage, cropped by cattie. 2. 
A field covered with grass, etc., and 
kept for grazing. 

jPasturage, 1. Growins grass on 
which cattie feed 2. The business 
of grazing cattle. 

Pastor, primarily, a feeder of sheep. 
Hence, A minister of the gospel who 
has the charge of a congregation. 

KoTE. — Tbe people are tbe iSi^p and tbe min- 
ister is the shepberd whose duty is to supply his 
flock with sjtiritiial food. 

A Meal is the quantity of food 
taken at one time. 

Breakfast is the morning meal 
(from break and fast, because it 
breaks the fast of the foregoing 
night) 

To DixE is to take the second meal 
of the day. 

Dinner is the second meal of tho 
day, and is usually taken about 
noon. 

To Sup is to take the last meal of 
the day. 

Supper is the last meal of the day, 
and is thus called because liquid 
food that may be taken by supping 
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is used more f^lj at this than at 
the other meals. 

A LuKCH or LuNOHBON is a piece 
taken between meala 

A Repast may be either a regular 
meal, or it may consist in eating 
some special dainty apart from ordi- 
nary food. (L., re, again; and pasco 
{_pa8tum]j to feed.) 

A Feast is 1. A rich repast 2. 
A sumptuous repast of which a num- 
ber of guests partake. 

A Festival is 1. A casual feast 
2. An anniversary feast 

Festaly pertaining to the material 
accompaniments of a feast; as, the 
festal board; festal decorations. 

Festivej pertaining to the enjoy- 
ments of the guests at a feast; as, 
festive mirth ; festive amusements. 

Festivities are the joyous accom- 
paniments of a feast 

To Serve is to wait on a table. 

A Service or Course consists of 
any one of a regular succession of 
dishes served at a table. 

The Desfsert is the last course, and 
consists of fruits and sweetmeats. 
(Fr., desservir^ to clear the table; 
srom cfe, priv. ; and servir^ to serve.) 

A Banquet is a rich entertainment 
of food and drink. 

To Revel is to feast with noisy 
>memment 

To Riot is to run to excess in eat- 
ing and drinking. 

To Pamper is to feed to the full 
with rich food ; as, to pamper a horse. 

To Fast is to refrain from eating. 

To Starve is to destroy life by pri- 
vation of food. 

Fames, hunger. (L.) Hence, 

Famine^ a scarcity of food. 

Famish^ 1. To die of hunger. 
2. To kill with hunger. 

10. The Action of the Teeth, 

^ To BITE is, 1. To separate a por- 
tion of an edible or other substance 
by means of the teeth. 2. To insert 
the ends of the teeth in anything. 
A Bit is a portion bitten o£ 
To Snap is to bite suddenly. 



Snappish^ inclined to bite sudden- 
ly ; as, a snappish dog. 

MoRDBo (morsuni]^ to bite. (L;) 
Hence, 

Mordanty anv substance used by 
dyers to fix a color. (From the idea of 
causing the color to bite, or hold fast) 

Morsel, a small piece of food. (L., 
morsellus, a little bite; dim, of mor- 
sus, a bite. ) 

Remorse^ the biting or gnawing of 
conscience. 

To Chew is to bite and grind any 
substance with the teeth. 

To Masticate is to divide food mi- 
nutel;^ by chewing in order to pre- 
pare it for deglutition and digestion. 

To ScRANCH is to grind between 
the teeth. 

To Champ is to bite repeatedly on 
any hard substance within the mouth. 
The horse champs the bit of his 
bridle. 

To Munch is to chew by great 
mouthfuls. A boy sometimes munches 
an apple. 

To Nibble is, 1. To bite slightiy 
and repeatedly at anything. A fish 
nibbles at a l>ait 2. To eat by small 
bits. A mouse nibbles a piece of 
cheese. 

To Ruminate, or Chew the Cud, 
is to chew the food a second time. 

NoTB 1. — ^When a cow eats she does not take 
time thoruugbly to masticate her food, but stores 
it away in her lirst, or great stomach. Wlien 
she has eaten sufficiently she retires to tho shade, 
lies down, and soon, by the action of the stom- 
ach, a pellet qr wad of grass is forced up into 
the mouth. This she masticates fur a minute or 
two, and then, having swallowed it, it pa«ses 
into the second or true stomach, where it begins 
to undergo the process of digestion. After a f^w 
moments another pellet is thrown up which is 
operated upon and disposed of in the same man- 
ner; and thus the animal continues till she has 
.emptied her first stomach, when she Is ready to 
begin to eat again. 

Note 2.— To Ruminale iSj in a figurative sense, 
to chew the cud qf thought, that is, calmly to med- 
itate on ideas and images that have been stored 
away in the mind, but have not been iHX>perl7 
digested. 

To Gnaw is to bite continuedly at 
some hard substance. 

KoDO [rosum']y to gnaw. (L.) 
Hence, 

Corrode, to gnaw or waste away by 
rust, or by other chemical actioiv 
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Vinegar corrodes copper. In a figora- 
tive sense cares are said to corrode 
the mind. 

Corrosion^ the act of eating or 
wearing away b;^ small degrees. 

Corrosive^ having the power of eat- 
ing or wearing away by small de- 
grees; as, corrosive sublimate; cor- 
rosive cares. 

To Gnash is to strike the teeth 
together in violent anger or pain. 

11, To Drink. 

To DRINK is to swallow a liquid. 

A Draught is the quantity drank 
at one time. 

PoTo [potatum]^ to drink. (L.) 
Hence, 

FoUon, the (juantity of a liquid 
medicine that is to be taken at a 
single time by drinking. 

Potations^ draughts from the in- 
toxicating bowl 

Potable^ fit to be drank; as potable 
water. 

BiBO, to drink. (L.) Hence, 

Bibber y a drinker; that is, one 
who drinks habitually, and to excess; 
as, a wine-bibber. 

Imbibe, 1. To take in by drinking; 
as to imbibe wine. 2. To take in by 
absorption. A sponge imbibes water. 
9. To drink, in a figurative sense; as 
to imbibe wrong principles. 

To Sup is to drink by a little at a 
lime. 

To Sip is to perform very slightly 
the act of supping. 

KoTE.— £Efp is A diminntire of mio; The dim- 
inutive force resides in the slender sonnd of 
the vowel % in np, which it i ubstitnted for the 
fuller sound of u in ntp. 

Soup is food that is to be sitpped. 

A Sop is a piece of bread dipped 
in soup or other liquid. 

Supper is the meal at which a 
larger proportion of our food than 
at other meals is taken by supping. 

To Quaff, is to drink largely, and 
with a good relish. 

To Swig is to drink in excessive 
quantities. 

A Swig is a copious draught 

To Swill is to drink in excessive 



quantities, afler the manner of a 
beast (From swill^ liquid food given 
to swine.) 

To^ Suck is to cause a liquid to 
flow into the mouth by atmospheric 
pressure. 

Swition is the act or principle of 
sucking. 

12. Of Swallowing 

To SWALLOW is to pass food 
from the mouth to the stomack 

Note. — In swallowing, the food Is forced 
downward by the contraction of snooessiTe por- 
tions of the sollet, inaiediately above the food. 

Deolutio, to swallow. (L.) Hence, 
Deglutition^ the act of swallowing. 
To Gulp is to swallow a liquid ear 
gerly and in large draughts. We say. 
To ^ulp it down. A gulp is as much 
as IS swallowed at once. We say, 
to take a thing at a single gulp, 

13. Excess in Eating, 

To GLUT is to fill beyond the de- 
mands of the appetite. Fig. To glut 
a market is to overstock it with any 
particular commodity. 

To GosoB is, literally, to fill, not 
only the stomach, but the very throat 
Gorge is, therefore, a stronger term 
than glut (Fr., gorfe, the throat) 

To Stuff is to eat immoderately. 

To Cbam is to fill the stomach to 
its utmost capacity, by, as it were^ 
forcing the food down. 

A Glutton is one who gluts him- 
self with food. 

A GoBMAND is a voracious and im- 
moderate eater. 

To Gormandize is to eat vor^ 
ciously and immoderately. 

14. Excess in the use of Intoxicating 
Drinks. 

To INTOXICATE is to produce a 
temporary derangement in the men- 
tal and nervous functions, by the use 
of spiritous liquors. In a figura- 
tive sense we may say that a man is 
intoxicated with zeal, with delight, 
etc. 

Drunk signifies overpowered by 
the influence of intoxicating drinks. 

Boost is slightly intoxicated. 



~ltZ PHWP 

TrpsT 11 moderately under the in- 
tnenoe of liqnor. 

FuDDLKD h tolerabl; drank. 

Ebrnu, dTuak. (L.) Uenoej 

SbTiety, intoxication bj apicitous 
liquors. 

Efyriotitg, Itabltnal drnnkenneeG. 

To Inehriale, to make drunk. 

An Inebriate, u bobitnal drunk- 
*i± 

Ineirie^, intoxiostion hy the use 
of spiritous liquors. 

A Sot is one who hu itupeflod 
hinuelf l? hkbitoal ttmnkennesB. 
(Fr. $ot, Btapid.) 

To TippLi ia to drink Ereqnantly, 
bnt with some decree of moderation. 

1?o ToFB IB to drink habibuJl; and 
immoderately. 

A Tippler is one who HppUt. 

A Toper a one who topee. 

Oboibs (pton. oiji*,) ^re drunken 

To CABODtm is to iodolge in drunk- 
en rereby. 

15. TO AbtUtin. 

To ABSTAIN is to hold ouTwlves 
b««k ftom any imdnlgenoe toward 
which we are naturally inolined; as, 
to dbetain from food or drink. (L., 
fibe, from, and letteo, to hold.) Hence, 

Abetment, relHining from indul- 
^noe, espeiHally in the nee of food 
and drink. 

Abetinenee, the renaming from an 
indulgence of appetite. 

AMemiovi, refraining from K free 
use of food and strong drink. (1. 
aA«, from, and femelum, wine.) 

SoBBB, abatatnin^ from the eicei 
sive nee of intoueating beTsrages. 
(L., tint, not, and ebriue, drank. 

Tbmpbratb, moderate in the in- 
dulgence of the appetites. (L., lem- 
pero, [temperatum], to moderate or 
regulate.) 

Temperanee ia habitual moderation 
In re^rd to the indulgence of the 

16. 0/ DigeeHon, ete. 

DIGESTION is a prooeBS earried 

on in the stomach ana the npper por- 



tion of tlie intestinal canal, by which 
the food ia dissolved and ohemJcally 
changed, {h., di, asunder, and gero, 
to carry, in allusion to the Heparatioo 
and diatribucion of the elements of 
the food.) 

The t'iSTBio JcioB is a liquid, 
transparent, and alightly acid, eeore- 
tcii by the stomacn, and endowed 
with the properly of diaaolring and 
chemically changing the food. 

Hon.— A g\na qoutltT of gulrtc Jules an 
diHolve oDly a oaMa >niouul of foud, KDd tb» 

Ihil Julw tbui UJait •□RIciiiDl lu diaolv* ud 



CaYMB ia a gravish, eemi-flnid, and 
homogeneous substance, into whidi 
the food ia conrerted in the etomach 
by the action of the gastric juiofc 
(Gr.| x"/"' [cSymw], juice.) 

NoTH,— Tho oAiuM, whsB (nllj pnpuvd, ll 
diiDilaviii. Thkb ia tlw oppar portion at Uia ll- 
ioTTi uDiJ jKBUTcuflg *acr«tlaiii. 

The BiLB or Oall is a bitter liquid 
secreted by the liver, from the dufer- 
cnt parte of which it is oolleoted by 
minute ducts (conducting pipes), that 
unite in one aingle large duct, br 
mhinh the bile ia conveyed to the gall 
bladder. 

The Gall Bladder is a small sack 
in which the bile is kept in reserve 
for future use. 

The pATJCREATio Juioa ia a liquid 
Becreled by tlieponcreoa. 

Note.— The allmoliuor the ctaTma, In thadoo- 



>e mlDilIng of the bile ud pu- 
Ith the cli>me caima ■ upvatliM 



'be'°n1ddlo ^ton l.*^ 
.oll,n.ture;«idth.eedl- 
bll!, consliH of tlioaa elt- 
Ich err aoAt fbr nulrttloii, 
tlomi (o ba r^aeCad biw 

The' Cbtle is a liquid, whey-a(4- 



1. mlneltd with bli!, oon»l«« of tbtm elt- 
IH of rhu titiA which erv aoflt tar tiiitrltlom 
arc thetvtoto dtHlnad (o ba r^aeCad lh» 
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ored snbstMice, generated ia tite 
stom&ch bj the Betion of the RUlrii: 
inice, Beparatod in the duodenum 
mm the refute matter of tht ehjfne 



elements of the food which are 
adapted to the purposes of natrition. 



orifices or moutJtB open oa the Tariona 

BurfEuieB both internal and estanial, 
a« well aa within the Tarioua tissues 
«f the body. Their office is to absorb 
the various liquids and matterB in 
solution that are presented to their 
mouths. 

The LuTTBALS are a set of absorb- 
ents vrtiose orifices open on the iotei^ 
nal surface of the upper portion of 
tiie intestinal can oL Theirofficeis to 
absorb the ch;le. (L., lae, milk, 
from the milkj color of Uie ohjle.) 



' f^",' 
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Lthpb is a colorless fluid diffused 
tliroughout the body. It consiats of 
water, albumen (the substance of the 
while of eggs), and fibrin (the sub 
stance of muscular fiber), with som< 
other matters. (L. J^ntpAu, purt 

NOTI.—Thg Ijmpta bu lU urnma tnm It! 

The Lymphatics are a system of 
tiiin membraneous vessels destined 
for the conveyance of the lymph. 
N(n£-.— Thfl tymph iLiipnxliiiiitea to cbytoi 

uU cboificlc duct, whtn It it minclKl with t 
^ in ord« to »W ID >h. EolrlUo. 

17. Of the Blood. 

The BLOOD is t^e fluid which 
serves as a vehiele for conveying the 
nutrient elements of the food to all 
the ormns and tissues of the body, 
throng the medium of the circula- 
tory system. 

I7crTi. — Thn Mood ot EakDi qiudrupadi, and 



A OoAouLmi is t, soft, jellj-lika 
lasE, separated from the liquor in 
hich it was suipended or dissolved, 
i in the oBse of olood osd milk. 
To Oaaaulala is to form a eoagu- 

lum. Mi^ and blood coagulaU. 
A Clot is a small portion of ooagu- 

ktcd blood. 

Vqth— The cn((iilidii of blood cdbcMi of 
Hd oIimI wlih thii poTtton or tha blood In 
ijcb tb* colarliic prindpla mfdM. 

The CouwDia Pmhoiplb of the 
blood resides in very minute bodies 
the form of oval disks. 

Thd Sbsdm is the fluid pwtion of 
tho blood that remtuns a^r the sep- 
on of the coagulum. 

K— ThsKrom nujbeiMa^iitod bjrbaiil. 



....._. . li.«IB. IhaMood 

t>AVoms, blood. (L.) Hence, 

Sanguine, 1. Having the eolor of 
bluo<l; OS, a son^ufM conntenance. 
2. AboundiuE in blood; as, a tatt- 
Fj'ii in£ habit of body. 3, Ardent; as, 
a eanffuine temper 4. Confident; 
as, to entertain saagv.in« eipectationi. 

^nian^in«, to slain or oover with 
blond, {en, in.) 

Eiatmgmntd, stuned with blood ; 
a», an entanguimd field. 

CuMifngiiinit!/, relationship by 
blood; that is, by descent mun a 
comnion ancestor, (eon, together) 

Exiangviae, not reddened by blood; 
that is, pale; as an ex«an^uja« coun- 
tenance. («i:, withoaL) 

Exfongviout. Siaanguinou*, or Bt- 
sanpvineou*, destitute of red blood, 

AiMA [HiMAJ, blood. (Gr.) 

HerxaUtt, aa iron ore of a deep- 
rod color. 

Hemorrkmgt, a violent flow of 
bktod. (Qr., pyvfti [rkegra/mi}, to 
break forth. 

Hemorrhoids, the piles. (Gr., fm 
[rJieo], to flow, in reference to th« 
flow of ^ood with which this disease 
ia oooompviied.) 



le free paonge of the ur, u in 

itbuui or bronobitii. 

A ConsH b a auddsn mnd conrol- 



18. Of ikt CtreulafioH. 

Tha CIRCULATION eonn 

Ihe trmnamiMion of the btoo-i ii^jm . r l .l j ■ j 

tiie he*rt to the different purta of I'"" "-^wn of breath d«wned 

the bodj through the erterVs, B„d|'''» J^P'^'O""/ «"'« "ffo'-^'W^ 

in iti reton to lie heart throa(;h the J^^""" *'"' '™^*' '^ •'""""'^ 

A ^KEEiBfe is a mdden and foru- 

ble propuision of the air throagh the 

DoamU, for the purpose of retaoring 



vntrkla of Ilia IiHrt [■ Ibana HI 
vhnli aOBH Is oSDtut *lih II 
lokaM In bcHthlnc. bj which II 
KDHd (o Hmme & Mfbt Kuhl 
Ihs liin(i It !• ntnRHd (a Ihs la 
lk< hurt (n>K ■taana it 



19. (^ SeipiraHon or Brtathiitj. 

To RESPIRE, or To BREATHE 
ii altenuitetj to draw air into tli 
long! and to expel it from then 
(Lj, r^ again; and tptro, to blow) 

To Iiupke 18 to draw in ulr i 
brwithing 

7Mp<ro(jpn ia the aet of drawing 
air into the Inngi. 

An liupiralion ia a linglo ao 
drawing in air. 

To Jiupfre, in itjig. eenee, i«, 1. To 
breathe into aor one a divine ir" - 
enoe. The authors of the buoks 
the Bible were intpired; thut in 
influence from above wui lirealhcd 
into them b; which thej weiu guided 
in what ther wrote. 2. To atiimnte, 
ae if hj the inbreathing uf HOme 
Kpematural infltionce. Certain 

Sieoea of miuio, when well executed, 
an an itupiring effect (in, into.) 

To Hgnre ia to emit the brouth. 
Fig. To emit the breath for the last 
time ; that ia, to die. 

H^iirafio» ia the act of omitting 
the breath. F^. The act of dying. 

To Pant ia (o breathe quick, and 
with a heaving of the breeat, as from 
the efiecta of heat, or violent exorcise. 

To Gasp ia to breathe uith t)ic 
month wide open, ae in laborious 
ree^ration, or in djing. 

To SiOH ia to draw a Ions and au- 
dible breath from the influonua of 
MdnOM. 

To Wbkbib ia to breathe with a 
murmur, indlcatiog an obetruction k> 



To IxRALB ia to draw in odor^ or 
vapor with the breath. 

To Snuff is, 1. To moke an aodibia 
inapiration tbroueh the noae; and 
hence, 2. To inhale an odor. Z. To 
breathe through the noatrila. 

"naallfainf) Iha mcnlBC ilr." 

To iSnti^ is to speak throagh tbe 
noae. (freq. and d'un. of tnvff. To 
muffle, then, is to perform manj 
sligDt acts of tnvffing while speak- 



the 



a caosB of irritation &gm those 



I Sniff \a to draw air audibly' up 



To Snort is to force the ur vio- 
lently, and with a loud aonnd, 
through the noatrila. 

To Snobh is to breathe throu^ 
the noatrila in sleep with a hoarse, 
rough sound. 

To Choeb is to atop tbe breathing, 
either bj obstructing the air pas- 
sages internullj, or bj applying pres- 

ire extemallj. 

To Stbanglb is to atop the breath- 
ing bj the odmiseion of a liquid, as 
ir, int«rna]lT, or b; external pre»- 
_ . ., aa that of a cord drawn tight 
around the neck. 

To SiTFFOOATB IS to atop the breath- 
ing by means of irreapirable vapors 
or gases. (L,, sub, over, and Jbcui, 
the fire-place.) 

To Smotubb is to hinder breathing 
by preventing the access of fresh air 
'■- the mouth and nostrils. 

To Stifle is to prevent breathing 
by stopping or filling up the bron- 
chial tubes, na with mucna, duat etc. 
(For *h#e, freq. of sliiff.) 

Move I.— Tit C%tmliirf uf BrtaOtiiig. Air 



ramouMT. 



VWd tfes air tbtt hii 



mbtilmird. IStp 
. I bs tMtUoWd, In 

■wa iitimiii anurliilD of I^lnf cgM bj 

Kan. 3.— rtc VaAsibTo "/ BmtfUng.— Tbo 
Hta Md^ isiHd^by ths canlniMlaB i>f llie p«c- 

BilD^p^r^ u"dII Ihe 

?tb»%lnrDl>h^'. 'rhe u>"^ af°h> *b«t'li 
■IK furtlicr dlmiuUhcil by th> rommcflon of 

«wud f^iut tb^pdldp^irngb ; ibd Ihiu 1b0 

riot tbfit anj prvHordp ^lEb^r oa tJiv rlvnl or 
■bdoiHii by light dma, muit InWrl^rv oltb Ibe 
taadon of bninUdnii und tliix bs vreJucUcM 

20. O/iAe Secrerton*. 
Irf. Jb Sccreli. 

To SECRETE is to separate, (L, 
«, apart; and cemo f ere/umj, to aift.) 

Stcreiion consists in the s<3paration 
of some useful BubstancH from the 
blood, bj the action of an or^Huistn 
kdnpted epecificalJy for the purpose. 
Milk and Dile ore mxrttione. 

Steretory, pertaining to secretion ; 
■I, a teereUny organ. 

To Sbcbbm is to secrete. 
M. Of Milt. 

UlLE b a flaid secreted b; msm- 
mileroiiB femalea for the nourisb- 
uent of their joung, 

Xsn^— H[lkconifiU,ir»»rtaoldii>E In m- 
IbIIOD nglir, inndrf ullna iDemlieoU, and ■ 

(oUj<) gLobnJas nupasded Id It. 

To CuBDLB is to copulate, as milk. 
(See the Term Blood.) 

Cdkd is the congDlnm of mi)k. 
HoTt— Cird nw; noalil nf pnni caiBln, bgi 
It li mall]! ailiad wilb Iba oily {irlnciplt ut 

Casbut is the chemical designation 
of the pure onrd of niitk. 

Mon.—Chiria la Um cA«h prlnrlpla, (L., 



Wbet ia the liquid that 
after the oard has been separftled. 
KoTt^Tbg whaj ooatalu tha nEir ud tha 

Ckeax consists of the oilj ^rtlon 
of the milk, which being specificallj 
l^hter thaa the rest of the milk, 
rises to the surface in the form of a 
film of a ligbtrjellowish color. 



In pellIcK 

Btttteb is tha oily principle of 

milk ID the form of a masa. 

To Chubn is to best and a^tnte 

le cream in order to mptare the 

pelliclei that inveat the globalsa of 

oiL 

NoTi.— Wbee tta* pilllclai tn luutun J tha 
nteDti el Uu ditbrail pdlMea natDmllt oa- 
rr, ud ibni tba wtaola fa raadOj ullaaiad Into 

Cbbbsi ia the card of milk, aea- 
soned with salt, ahqied into a kwf 
and ptessed, 

RBniET is the stomach of a jonne 
calf, with ita coot«Bta of coidled 
milk, the whole being dried and kept 



Lao, milk. (L) Hence, 

Laettal, 1. Pertaining to milk; as 
the lacteal fluid. 2. Conmjring ehjle, 
~~ a lacUal vesaeL 

Lactam, or LaeUotu, reaembling 
milk. 

Jjaeleteent, I. HaTini; the appear- 
nee of milk; as, a lacle»eent nnid. 
2. Producing a mil^ juice; as, a 
laeleteent plant 

Lacietcence, 1. A milkj eolor. 2. 

le milkv liquor which flows from 
aertain pUnU. 

Laclic, pertaining to or produced 
from milk; as, laetie acid. 

Laetuea, the plant lettuce, thus 
named from its milk; juice. 

LactaHon, 1. The act of giving 
suck. 2. The time of suckling. 

Ablactation the act of weaning, 

0>LA [rajui, gaiaclo*,} milk, (Qi.) 
Hanoa, 
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Galaxy, the milky way of the 
heavens. 

Zd. Of the GalL 

GALL or BILE is the liquid se- 
creted by the liver. (See Art Di- 
gestion.) 

Biliary y pertaining to bile; as, the 
biliary secretion. 

Biliousj characterized by a de- 
rangement of the biliary secretion ; 
as, a bilious fever. 

XOAH [Cholb], bile. ^Gr.) Hence, 

Cholagogue^ a medicine that pro- 
motes an evacuation of the bile. 
(Gr., Ayt» [ago], to put in motion.^ 

Choler, anger. (From the notion 
entertained by the ancients, that an 
excess of Mis had a tendency to 
render a person irascible.) 

JHelanckoly^ mental gloom. (Gr., 
M«uKir \melan\ black. 

Note. — Mental g:loom was called mdawiktA'g 
from the idea entertained by the ancients, that 
th{« f taCe of mind was occasioned by the existence 
of MocA; UU in the qrsteaft. 

Aifu Qf the Salivary Secretion. 

The SALIVA or SPITTLE is a 
fluid secreted by three pairs of glands 
situated in the moutii, and called the 
salivaiy glands. 

NOTK.— In reference to their respectire sitna- 
.tlons they are distiBfuished as the parotid, (Gr., 
we* [para], near ; and «« [os, oto«], the ear); the 
mAtik»guaIt (L., aiifr, under; and lingua, the 
tonKtie) ; and the ittbmaxiUartf glands, (L.» tub, 
ana maxilla, the Jaw.) 

To Slabbsr or Slaybr is to suffer 
the spittle to fall from the mouth. 

To Dbivbl is to let the saliva run 
from the comers of the mouth after 
ihe manner of an idiot Hence, Jig. 
To be idiotic. (For dripplCj dim. and 
freq. of drip.) 

lo Hawk is to make an effort, ac- 
companied by a noise, to loosen the 
tenacious phlegm of the mouth. 

SoREO iscreatumjj to hawk (L.) 
Hence, 

Excreatet to eject from the mouth 
by hawking and spitting. (e», out) 

6^* Of the Tears. 

TEARS are watery drops standing 
in, or, flowing from tne eyes. 



NoTi.— The fluid of wbidi the tears oonriH ft 
oontinaally being secreted, and its design is to 
moisten and lubricate (make slippery) the war- 
fiwseof the eyelids and eyeballs, so that Uiey mqr 
slide smoothly over each other. It is oaly 
when this fluid is in excess that it assumes ths 
form and designation of ieort. 

To Wrep, or to Shed Tears, is to 
discharge water from the eyes under 
the influence of some emotion of the 
mind. 

Lachbyiia, a tear. (L.) Hence, 

Lcu:hrymalj 1. Pertaining to tears; 
as, the lachrymal fluid. 2. Convey* 
ing tears; as, the lachrymal duct 
3. Secreting tears ; as, the lachrymal 
glands. 

Lachrymaiionj the act of shedding 
tears. 

6^. Of the Cerumen or Earwax. 

CERUMEN or EARWAX is a 
resinous substance which is secreted 
by glands situated in the skin which 
lines the meatus of the ear. 

Nora.— The cerumen senree by its bittemtsB 
to protect the ear from the intrusion of insects. 
(L., oera, wax.) 

CeruminiferouSj secreting ceru- 
men; as, the ceruminiferous glands. 
(L.,yero, to bear.) 

7^^ Of Perspiration. 

To PERSPIRE is to disohaige 
moisture from the system through the 
pores of the skin. (L., per, through ; 
and spiroj to breathe; because j7er^- 
raiion is a kind of breathing through 
the pores of the skin.) 

Perspiration is the proccvs by 
which moisture passes from the sys- 
tem through the pores of the skin. 

Insensible Perspiration consists in 
the conversion oi the moisture into 
vapor as fast as it escapes from the 
pores. 

Sensible Perspiration consists in an 
accumulation on the skin, of the 
moisture discharged by the. pores.^ 

Sweat is the moisture of sensible 
perspiration. 

SuDOB, sweat ^L.) Hence, 

Sudorific, causing sweat ; as, a «9- 
dorific powder, {fic^ from L. faeio^ 
to cause.) 
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Sudorifies, medicines used for the 
promotion of sweating. 

NoTB 1. — The peraplration consists of water 
Mingted with anioMl matter aad simdry salts. 

Note 2. — ^The penpiration is secreted by Tast 
nnmbers uf small gUnds sitoated immediately 
mder the trae skin, and is condncted to the ex- 
ternal snrrace by sloider dmel$ (co a sty t' a y ttAai). 
These dacts are tbe pormof the skla. 

Hon 3. — ^The design of tbe perspiration is 
twdbld : 1st. ^o oonrey from tbe body matters 
that are not needed by the system. 2d. To keep 
the snr&oe oool by the eraporation of the mois- 



Non 4. — Obfltmetioo of the pwspiratiDa ^o- 
dncos fever and otiier denngemests of the sys- 
tem. 

8<&. Mucus. 

MUCUS is a Tiscid fluid secreted 
by all the internal surfaces of the 
hiody. 

llie Mueotu Membrane is a con- 
tinuation of the external skin oyer the 
internal surfaces of the body, and is 
furnished with cells for the secretion 
of nmetu. 

KoTK. — ^The mue a u M awmirsas lines the month, 
nostrils, esophagns, stomach, intestines, wind- 
^pe, and broncldal tobes. 

Phlrgm is the mucus secreted by 
the mouth and the air passages of the 
kings. 

Hots 1. — ^In spitting, saliTa and mnoas are 
frequently ^ected together. 

iNOTfi 2. — The olBce of mocns is, 1st. To mois- 
ten aad lubricate ; and, 2d. To sheathe and pro- 
tect the aorfiKsea over which it is dUlined. 

9th. Of the OUy Principle. 

The OILY PRINCIPLE is a high- 
ly inflammable compound of carbon, 
oxygen, and hydrogen, found in ani- 
mals and plants. 

Oil is the oily principle in a liquid 
fbrm. 

Fixed Oils are such as do not 
waste away by an evaporation of their 
substance. 

Volatile Oils are such as are dis- 
persed by evaporation, an the odor- 
ous oils of plants. 

The Essential Oils of plants are 
obtained by distillation, as the oil of 
cinnamon or that of peppermint 



Hots. — ^Tliese oils are called 
the mmmtm or medicinal rirtaeof the plant is snp- 
posed to be concentrated in the otL 

Expressed Oils are such as are ob- 
tained from the seeds of plants by 
presBore. 



Linseed Oil is the oil of flaxseed. 
(L., linum^ flax.) 

Drying Oils are those oils which 
are used by painters on account of 
their becoming solid by drying, aa 
linseed oil. 

Fat is the oily principle as it exists 
in animals. 

Hots.— Fat is deposited in the cellnlar tissue. 

Tallow is solid fat, as that of the 
ox. 

Labo is the soft fat of the swine. 

SxTBT, in cookery, is the hard fat 
surrounding the kidneys. 

Elain, in chemistry, is the liquid 
portion of the fats. (Gr., ^Kttcut [elaiim^ 
oil) 

OTEAB, or Steabinb, is the solid 
portion of fats. Stear (not star) can- 
dles are made from the solid portion 
of hog's lard. (Gr., r-naf \stear], tal- 
low.) 

Adeps, fai (L.) Hence, 

Adipose^ containing fat in its cellSi 
as the adipose membrane. 

Sebum, ^llow, or fat (L.) Hence, 

Sebaceous f pertaining to £eUl 

Hots.— The Bebaeeout glands, which are sitn- 
ated in the skin, secrete an oily liquid called the 
tebaeeomt humor, which serres to defend tha 
skin and to keep it soft. 

Tbadt Oil is that which is ob- 
tained from the blubber of the whale 
by boiling. 

Sfebm Oil is obtained from the 
sperm whale. 

Spermaceti is a species of tallow 
obtained from the head of the sperm 
whale. 

Grease is oil applied to the sur- 
face of bodies, or insinuated into their 
pores. 

To Grease is to apply oil to a sur- 
face or substanca 

OiNTifENT is any sofl, oilj prepa- 
ration i^^lied externally to the body 
for the healing of a sore or some 
affection of the skin. 

To Anoint is to smear the body or 
any portion of it with oiL 

Ukguo, to anoint (L) Hence, 

Unguentj an ointment 

Uneimms, 1. Consisting of or con- 
taining oity natter. Fat is an 
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hum* subaCMice. 2. Rmembling oil. 
CerUiD stonea and earths have an 
tmetttoui feci 

Vnctuotiiy, the c|ualitj of being 
|rrea«y. 

Vnetton, 1. The act of anointinc. 
2. That fervor and tenderness of ad- 
dreas which cxcitea pietj and de- 
Totion. — Webster. 

Burl— Toqniilll^»|WT.onloiip «ihwtl h.l«- 

Olbuk, oil. (L.) Hence, 

Oteaginout, 1. Consisting of oil; aa, 
oleaginmis matter. 2. Cnntainiogoil- 
u, die olive is nn oleaginous fruit 

0/nc, pertaining tooil; as, the oZ«ic 
Mid. 

OleiftTOVi, producing oil; as, oh- 
iferoua seeds. (L., firo, to bear.) 

Marroxt is a son. oil; subBtance 
contained :n the cavities of the bones. 
Fig. The best part of a tting. 

SfsDDtLA, marrow. (L.) Hence, 

Xeduilary, 1. Pertaining to mar- 
tow. S. Consisting of marrow. 3. 
Keeenibting marrow. 



21. Of the 

To EXCRETE, or To BSCEBN, 
ia to aepanite for the purpose of re- 
jection (L , ex, out; and cerno [cr«- 
teiN], to sift or strain.) 

&eTetu>n is the process of separa- 
tion for the purpose of rejection. 

An Exerelion is a substance sepa- 
rated for the purpose of rejection. 
Kon^-EicreMnni conilat of aubituics tlul 

2a Of Life. 

VEGETABLE LIFE is that mys- 
terious principle which enables a seed 
or germ t« develop itself into a perfect 
plant; which enables the plant to ab- 
sorb its appropriate nourishment from 
die tci!, or to mhale it from the atmos- 
jAere; and which farther enables the 
plant, by means of organs adapted to 
tliis purpose, to secrete or otherwise 
generate certain chemical compounds, | 
such as starcli, sugar, oil, etc., differ- ' 
ing in their nature from any that 
DM! Im formed by the operation of 
1«H of inorganic obemi«try, | 



'alt the characteristics of vegel^ 
life, and has, superadded to these 
characteristics, the faculty of aens*- 

To Live is to possess life. 

Vita, life. (L.) Hence, 
Vital, I. Pertaining to life; aa, the 
mtai powers. 2 Essential to life; 
OS, a vital organ. 

The Vilal Sparh is, 1. The priooi- 
ple of life. 2. The souL 

TUal BparY at bmnnl; naire. 

Quit, QULI thli morl^ fnmii I— B^ 

ntalHy, life. The hairs, with the 
exception of their bulbs, are desti- 
tute of vitality. 

Vitalize, to impart life. 

VitaU, parts of the body that are 
essential to life; «s, tho heart, tbs 
lungs, and the brain. 

Vivo [uicium], to live, (L.) Hence, 

Vivifg, to endow with Ufe. (L, 
facio, to make.) 

Viirijic, endowing with life. 

Viviparoui, producing their young 
alive, as qaadrupeds, in contradit- 
tinction from otriparout, or egg-pio- 
ducing, OS birds. (L.,p(irio, to bring 
forth.) 

Vivid, lively; as vivid colon; a 
vimd light; a nicirf mental iinpression. 

Vivacioiu, 1. Having vigorous pow- 
ers of life; as, vivacious plants. 2. 
Sprightly in temper or deportment. 

Vivaciti/, sprigbtlinesa of temper, 
behavior, conversation, etc 



Anima, the principle of aiUmallife. 

(L.) Hence, 

ATtimal, a living body provided 

ith organs of sensation. 

Animalcvle or AniTnatcula (plnral 
animalcultE), an animal so small at 
not to be perceptible without the aid 
of a magnifying gloss. 

NoTi.— Tbcn an <iii(iiu.'cir7i> » •null tliit 40 
niinni or Ibsm wonld be ruulrsd to ItH lit 
l«B of ( oubki laah. (L., nlwilnfa, dim. of 

Animate, endowed with life. 
Inanimate, destitnte of life. 
To Animate, to impart or inftuw life. 
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AnimaUd, 1. Endowed with life. 
BsMts, birds, and fishes U'B animaied 
beings. 2. LiTelj; u, an aiiiniated 



Animation, life^botb literal 
Jiguratiee. Lit There arc mi^E 
apporeDt death when (mimaiiu 
oalj suspended, as when a person 
has been for a short time iunuorsod 
in water. Fig. An orator may speak 
with animation. 

Quick, 1. PosBesaing Bensiliillty; 
iE,quick fleah; ta probe to the quick. 
2. Living. God wiU judge the quick 
■nd the dead. 

ZOON [Zo^-on], a living crea 
(Gr.) Hence, 



! kinds 



f animals. (Gi 
M><>c Ihgot], a discourse.) 

Zb-orr-o-ny, the science which tren 
of the laws of animal life. (Gi 
K^w Tnomot], a law.) 

Z<f-o-phuie,Aa animal which repr 
daces its kind b^ offshoots, after the 
manneT of certain plants. Animats 
of the coral kind are tSophytes. (Oi 
frrn Cp%(0»], B plant) 

23. Of I>eal}t. 
DEATH is the cessation of life. 
To me is to cease to live. 
Dead, destitute of life. 



HoKB, [Trun-Zu], death. (L,) Hence, 

Xtrrial, 1. Subject to death. At! 
men are mortal. 2. Causing death, 
or cesolting in death ; as, a mortal 
wonnd: a ffior'al disease. 

A Mortal, a creature who is subject 
to death. (Bpoken only of man.) 

Morlalily, 1. The Btat« of belne 
SDbjeot to death. 2. Frequency of 
deMfa ; as, the present has been t 
season of great vtortalUg, both among 
■Men and beasts. 

Immorlal, never dying, (in, not) 

Immortality, the stale of being ex- 
m^ From death. 

To Inntortalizt is to import nndj- 
DK fame. 

To MorHJy is to loM vitality. A 
IfaiboftliA body sometinat mortijiet 



In conaeqaeoM of severe iaflamma- 

To Mortify, in a Jig. sense, is, 1. 
To ittbdue or kill the sinful paasioni. 
Mortify, therefore, your membera 
which are upon the earth, etc. — Ool. 
ill : 5. 2. To affect with a sense of 
humiliation; that is, to kill one's, 
pride or self-esteem. We ore some- 
times mortified by a failure in some- 
thing which we undertake to perform 
' - the presence of others. 

Fott'Mortan, done after death; as, 
a poiltnortem examination of tho 

Jo Deokasb is to depart from this 
life; that is, to die. (L, de, airay; 
uni] eedo [catwai}, to go.) 

A Decease is a departure from thia 
life; that is, death. 

deceased, departed from this Ufa; 
that is, dead. 

To Dbpibt Is to leave this world; 
that ia, to die. 

The Dqxaiei arc those who have 
left thU life. 

TliE Jtrarttil tb« ieparttil tbtj Tblt m 1> 
AndllMT sUda ibon one maniDrlda Ilka ibidovl 

A D^arture is, literally^ setting 

outuponajoumey. I^. Death. 



I i^traaeDt bin ■■ burins aat ootnpoABJov* 
J toauM tiCBlfiicoaatrjr. 

An Osn is a death. (L, ohire, to 
pB£B throngb; as, ohire Korltm, to 
pasa through death.) 

Obituary, relating to a decease ; as, 

1 obituary notice. 

A Dkusb is the death of a king or 
other distinguished personage. (L,, 
~ down; ^d mitfo, to lay. 



Wllad la • 

(emporarj LvyJiwdcitna of tlw crowQ aad nyaj ao- 
Ih^iritf tr tba ElDKiDr EBglHid, •■ In tbataaa 
■ben Edward IV ma, Ibr a abort lima, drlraa 
~ on tba Ihrvoa by tba bcwe oT Lahcular. Zty 

Dolaial IrasalUon. Iha lenn cama la llKllUy 

■be tans wu emgdtved Id aicDlty il^lj tba 
ItBtt oTIbg klof. 

To Knx is to destroy life. 

Murder is the unlawful taking of 
huaanliCi. 
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To Slat is to kill by yiolence. 

To Slaughter is properly spoken 
only of the slaying of animals, but 
may also be spoken of the slaying of 
men, when, either in regard to the 
manner, or the numbers, they are 
killed like brutes. 

To Butcher is, 1, and properly. To 
kill with a knife. 2. To murder 
with circumstanoes of unusual bar^ 
barity. 

To Assassinate is to murder se- 
cretly. ^From Assassin, one of the 
tribe of the Assassins, who inhabited 
a mountainous district on the eastern 
coast of the Mediterranean. In the 
twelfth century, under one of their 
kings styled the Old Man of the 
Mountain, young men were brought 
up to lie m wait for passengers.) 
Bence, the English term, 

Assassin, one who murders by 
private yiolence. 

Note. — Some etymologiflta derive the name 
jLwMifn flroiii haaehuiohy ua Intozioating drag 

Ereparckl from Indian hemp, of which the fol> 
>wer8 of the Old Mao of the Monntaia are laid 
to have made a free use. 

Cmdo, to beat; and hence, to kill 
(L. ) Hence, 

Parricide, 1. The murder of a pa- 
rent 2. The murderer of a parent 
{II, pater, a father^ 

Matricide, 1. llie murder of a 
mother. 2. The murderer of a 
mother. (L., ma^, a mother.) 

Fratricide, 1. The murder of a 
brother. 2. The murderer of a 
brother. (L.,/ra^«r, a brother.) 

Saroricide, 1 . The murder of a sis- 
ter. 2. The murderer of a sister. 
(L., soror, a sister.) 

Infanticide, 1. The murder of an 
infant ^ The murderer of an in- 
fant 

Regicide, 1. The murder of a king. 
2. Tlie murderer of a king. ijL^rex, 
• king.) 

Homicide, 1. The killing of a man. 
(L., homo, a man.) 



panfon. Homicide eonnected witb ]>r««i#4iti 
ted malice is murder. Suicide, or eelf-marde 
is also fblonions homicide. Homicide eonpn 
henda murder aad manslaughter. — irfnoirtiwu. 

Suicide, 1. Self-murder. 2. A seli 
murderer. (L., sui, of one's selC) 

Manslaughter is the unlawful kH 
ing of a man without malice ezprM 
or implied. 

Note. — Manslaughter may he Tolnntary, upo 
a sadden heat or excitement of anger ; or IbtoI 
untary, but in the commission of some nalaiirili 
act. Manslaughter differs from murder in no 
proceeding from malice prepense or dalibenta 
which is essential to constitute murder. It dil 
fers from homicide excusable, being done in con 
sequence of some unlawful act, whereas excns 
able homicide happens in consequenoe of mind 
venture. — BlackKUmB. 

24. Of HdbiU of Body. 

A HABIT is a more or less perma 
nent condition of the body in refer 
ence to the blood, flesh, secretions 
digestion, etc. 

Fleshy, haying the bones thicklj 
coyeredwith muscle and fiEit )£ spare 

Fat, haying the system copiouslj 
supplied with the oily principle. 

doRPULENT, haying an excesnyc 
quanti^ of fat or flesh, in proportioi 
to the u'ame of the body. 

Corpulence, or Corpulenot is the 
state of being oyerloaded with fat oi 
flesh. (L., corpus, the body.) 

Gross, oyer-bulky in consequence 
of an excess of fat and flesh. 

Plump, haying a full and rounded 
contour of the Imbs and other exter- 
nal parts. 

Embonpoint, plumpness of person. 

PuRST, fat short, and thick. 

Lean, not naying the intermuscular 
spaces filled with fat 

NoTK. — Leanness may he either a natural 
habit, or it may be occasioned by inrafBeieBt 
food, or by disease. 



Vovs.— Homicide is of three kinds: 1st. Jiufl- 
/oNs when it proceeds fhnn unavoidable neces< 
•ity, without an intention to kill, and without 
ne^igenoe. 2d. ExeiuatU when it happens from 

VisadTenture or in self-defense. Sd. Felotdousl.^^y,^^^ •i./»/*ii»»*. a ^.^^.^.^ oi^l^ 
when it proceeds from malice, or is done in the ^'^^ acCOUnt , a meager style, 
pneecntion of some unlawful act, or in a sodden i JOACIBS, great leanuess. (I4 ) HoilO^ 



Spare, lean from natural habit 

Thin, lean from insufficient food, 
or from disease. 

SoRAWNT, being naturally Terj bo* 
ny. (A colloquial Amerieaninn.) 

Maiorb, lean. (Fr.) Hence. 

Meager, 1. Leaa Meager were hit 
looks. — Shakspeare, 2. Lean in a 
figuratiye sense ; as, a meager soil ; a 
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Bmaciaiey to redace greatly id flesh. 

VonL — EmaeiatioH Is cauwd either by disease, 
tr bj {oiration of Hood. 

Gaunt, hollow from fasting. (Spo- 
ken of animala,) 2. Having sunken 
futures, either from fasting or dis- 
ease. 

PLBtH'osA, a fullness of the blood- 
Teasels. 
(Gr.f nxj»d^ [pleihos]^ fullness.) 

Plethoric^ having the vessels over- 
■diarged with blooa 

25. Of Health, 

HEALTH is the condition of a 
living body in which all the organs 
and parts are qualified properly to 
perform their appropriate offices. 

Healthy signifies, 1. Possessed of 
health; as, a healthy person. 2. 
Conducive to health; as, a healthy 
employment ; a healthy climate. 

Healthful signifies promotive of 
health; as, a healthful climate, a 
healthful occupation. 

Salus [salutis], health. (L.) Hence, 

Salutary^ conducive to health. 
Early rising and daily exercise are 
Bolutary. Ptg.j Conducive to civil or 
moral health; as, salutary police reg- 
ulations ; a salutary lesson. 

SalubiriouSj healthful; aa a eahir 
hrioue climate, a saluhrioue breeze. 

Konc.— The term tahibriouM is used only tn 
Kference to the influence of external agencies, 
as those of temperature, air, water, etc. HeaUh- 
fii is used both in reference to external influ- 
eaees, and in reference to our employments and 
habits. Healthy is used in reference to external 
influences, to employments and habits, and to 
theatate of the system. 

Salubrity or Saluhriousnees^ a 



condition of climate, etc., that is ik- 
Yorable to health, 
Heil, health. (Qer.) Hence, 
WhoU^ free irom disease. Thej 
that are whole need not a physician. 
Mati iz. 

Wholesome signifies tending to pro- 
mote health, as wholesome food, whole- 
some air. 

NoTX.— -The term vhoU$om$ la nsed in refor> 
ence to those influences which operate through 
the medium of the digestire or respiratory 
organs. 

Fig.y Promotive of spiritual health; 
as, wholesome doctrine. 

Hale^ enjoying robust health; as, 
to be hale and hearty. 

Hearty, being full of health ; as, a 
hearty child. 

Sound signifies free from disease; 
as, a sound system. Fig.y Free from 
any kind of deviation from the nat- 
ural and proper condition ; as, sound 
fruit; a sound tooth; sound cur- 
rency ; sound doctrine ; a sound mind. 

Sanus, sound. (L.) Hence, 

Sane^ sound in mind. 

Sanity^ soundness of mind. 

Insane, unsound in mind. 

Insanity, unsoundness of mind. 

Sanitary, pertaining to the publk 
health; as, sanitary regulations. 

QuARANTiKE is a sanitary regula- 
tion by which a ship, having on board 
an in&ctious disease, or coming from 
a place where an infectious disease 
prevails, is compelled to forbear all 
intercourse, for a prescribed period, 
with the people of the jjort (L., quad- 
raginta, forty, the period oi quaran- 
tine having been originally forti' 
days.) 



OP DISEASE, 



1. General Tenns, 

DISEASE consists in any devia- 
tion from a condition of perfect 
health, either in function or structure. 
(From dis, denoting privation, and 
eascy comfort) 

A DisoRDSB (from dis, and order,) 



is a derangement of the orderly play 
of any of Qie functions of the animal 
economy. 

NoTB. — The term diaorder is usnally applied 
toaffoctions that are slight, partial, and transit- 
ory ; and dUtmm to those which are deep-rooted 
and permanent. A common cold is a difordsr, 
but pulmonary consnmpticMi is a dweoM. 

A DttTBXPSK is a disease oharao- 
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teriied by Borae degree of . . . , , 
and affecting the general health. The 
tmall-pox IB ^dUlemper. (From dii, 
»mi8B, and temper, to mix; the term 
ditttmptr convening the idea that the 
flnida of the body are not mixed 
due proportion.) 
KOTK—Tha dlHiM at attli *n allad 

A Malady {from L, malvi, ill) ia 
\Dj bodily afTetrtion from which 

jcperience either pair ~- ■ 

^enoe. 

To Ail ia to affect 



either of body or mind; as, What 
itilt you; that is, What troubles or 
paina yon 7 Hence, 

An Ailment is a diaorder that af- 
fiecbi UB with pain or uneaaineM. 

Korm.—Tha Knn sInnM t( ™a.llj«ppltad to 

** A Complaint ib a diaeoae attended 
irith ancb a degree of pain or un- 

eaainesa as diapoaeB ub to eomplain. 



Ill signifieB Buffering under a ae- 
vere attack of diaeaao; aa, to be ill 
of a fever. 

Jllneis IB the Btate of laboring un- 
der a BBTere attack of diaeaae. 

NoTi.— Tlia priniRiT KBH of a 1> tal or ••a. 
toOHtvil condlllDB or Uw latttrfr. ' 

Sice signiGea, 1. AScctad with nau- 
aeaiL 2. HaTine the general health 
ooQBtderably affected by diaeaae. 

Sicknesi gigniGea, 1. Nauae^ 2. 
The condition of Buffering under a 
dlBcaae tbatnffecta the general health. 



Sielcly aigjiifiea affected moderately 
but habitually with ill health. 

Unwell aignifies not in good 
health. 

Hon.— Tht fasnn muiiin eiprsoH ]«• thu 

Ikdibposed Bignifies slightly nnweU. 
(EVom tn, not; and di»posed, in a 
eondition for attending to buBineaa.) 
nonce, 



the attendant weaknesB.) 

A ViLBTCDINABr, Or VALKTir 

RiAK, in a person of inffrm b< 

(L., valeludo, health.) 

Morbus, a diaeaae. (L.) Heni 
Morbid, diaeased; aa, a morMi 

pet:t«; a morbid condiRon of 

Morbific, causing dieease; aa, 

hijicTaa.ii^T. (L.,_/acio, to cause. 

NOJIOZ [Nosoa], a diaeaue. | 

Hoiology, a ayBtematic clasB 
tion of diseasea. (Gr., a«>»c \logo 
discouree. 

HAeoi [Patbob], a morbid i 
tion. (Gr.) Hence, 

Patholomi, the doctrine of disi 
Gr., wjoc [foyo«], a diacourse.) 

Palhoffnomie, characterizing ■ 
ease in auch a manner as to re 
it diatinguiBhable from all ot 
(Gr.^j-nuM" Ignome'], a mark by n 
a thing may be known.) , 

A Stmptox is, 1. Any appean 
aenaation, or other circnmstance 
accompanies. a diaeaae. (Gr.,nr[4 
together; and w-nfu [_ptomd], a 

Kore.— Tbova irniptoiiii thtt aBrw ft 
sorlmluUon of diHaaa tn callfd ^oikot 

An Attace ia a sadden inn 

by a diaeaae of some degree of 

HoiL-Tbe mo of th. tann <iHh», m ■) 
diHiiH, 1> bonoHtd from •mrbn. 

A Fit is aome temporary affecl 
, a^( of shivering 

, 1. An obvioui 

the aymptoms of a die 

which lasts a certain time and 

declines 2. A periodical attac 

of a diaeaBe. — Hooper. (Or., ■ 

■ [^arozyno], to aggravate.) 

An EXACERBATION is an inoi 

' aererity in the Bymptoms of a 

ease. (See Art Sapora.) 

A Remissiok ia an abatemen 
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Hie Bercrity of the symptoms of a 
disease. (From remii, to abate.^ 

The Acme is the hight of a disease. 
(Gr., AHfitu [acme], the highest point 

The Crisis is the turning point of 
a disease, from which the patient 
tends either toward convalescence 
or death. 

A Crisis, in a Jig. sense, is that 
point in the progress of any affair from 
mliich matters tend either toward a 
fayorable, or an unfavorable conclu- 
non. 

Critical, pertaining to a crisis. 

Contagion is a poisonous matter 

generated in the bodies of persons 
boring under certain diseases, and 
when communicated by the touch or 
through the medium of the air, ca- 
pable of exciting the same disease in 
others. (L., con, together; and iago, 
to touch.) 

A Contagious disease is one that 
may be communicated by one person 
to another. 

To Infect is to communicate to 
any one the poison of a contagious 
disease. I^g. To taint with vicious 
principles. 

Infection signifies, 1. The act of in- 
fbsing contagious matter. 2. The 
eonta«dous matter itself 

A ViRCs is, 1. The matter in which 
the contagious principle resides. 2. 
Any animal poison capable of caus- 
ing disease, as the saliva of a mad 
dog, or the liquid discharged from 
the hollow fangs of a serpent in the 
act of biting. 

Venom is any animal juice capar 
Me of eausine disease when infused 
into the body of another animal 
either by biting or stinging. 

Poison is any substance, which 
when applied externally, or taken 
into the human body, uniformly ef- 
fects such a derangement of animal 
economy at to cause disease. — 

I£oopcr, 

KoTC^PoiaoBi w dfatfngolflMd m Mfaial, 
vegetable, and miaenj. 

Bane is a deadly poison. Fig- A 
moral poison; as, viee is the bam ot 

v>ciety. 



Baneful, 1. Poisonous in the lit 
sense ; as, baneful herbs. 2. Poison- 
ous in a moral sense ; as, his example 
exerted a baneful influence. 

Miasm, or SIiasma [plural mias- 
mata'j, consists in unwholesome ex- 
halations arising from marshy lands 
and stagnant waters. (Gr., f^wfu 
[miainoj, to infect) 

Malabia is the Italian name for 
marsh miasm. {^Mal, bad ; and aria, 
air.) 

An ENDEBnc Disease is one that is 
peculiar to some particular country 
or place, and whicn is therefore sup- 
posed to depend upon some local 
cause. (6r.,ty [en], among; and /«/tf«c 
{demjOsX a people. 

An Epidemio is a disease of gene- 
ral prevalence, and not dependent 
upon local causes. (Gr., tvt [^;pO» 
upon^ and /vec [demos], the people. 

Sporadic, or Sporadical cases of 
disease, are such as occur here and 
there, and are neither endemic nor 
epidemic. (Gr. ^ircfcJMof [sporadieos'], 
scattered.) 

An Acute Disease is one that is 
severe in its symptoms, and that 
generally run. iU <^>ii8e in a short 
time. (Acute^ sharp.) 

A Chbonio Disease is one that haa 
long affected the system. (Chronic, 
of K>ng continuance.) 

2. Of Fevers, 

FEVER is a derangement of the 
system characterized by an acceler- 
ated pulse and an increased temper^ 
ature. 

Vcfrm^—Jwnn are aoaetimea dlTided into 
idiopathic and Bfrnptrmatie. Another dirUkMl of 
liBTeffB it, lato frimmf aad ww i f g>y. 

An Idiopathic Fbteb is one that 
does not depend upon any local affec- 
tion. (Gr. i/^ [idios'], peculiar; and 
inAo€ [pathos], a disease) 

A Htmptomatic FcTEft is one thai 
is dependent upon s^nne U>cal affec- 
'tion of which it is a sympt'>ro. 
I A Pbimakt Fetes' is one where 
the local dieeaee is eonseqnent tip^m 
j the fever. 
I A SBomrDABT Fbtxb is one where 
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fever is consequent upon local dis- 
ease. 

Note. — Primarj/ fevers are divided into itUer- 
mittentt remittent, eruptive, and arthritic. 

An Intermittent Fever op Ague 
consists in a succession of periodical 
paroxysms, or fits, followed by inter- 
vals of perfect exemption from fever. 

NoTB 1. — Each paroxysm commences with a 
chill which is succeeded by a ferer, an<i the fever 
is followed by a A'ee perspiration, which termi- 
nates the paroxysm. 

Note 2. — Intermittents are divided into quo' 
tidiane, tertiatu, guartant, and qumtatu, : 

A Quotidian is an ague whose 
paroxysms recur every day. (L., jwo- 
tidie^ daily.) 

A Tertian is an ague whose par- 
oxysms recur every third day. (L., 
tertiuSj third.) 

A Quartan is an ague whose par- 
oxysms recur every fourth day. (L., 
quartuSj fourth.) « 

A Quintan is an ague whose par- 
oxysms recur every nfth day. (L., 
quintuSy fifth.) 

A Remittent is a form of fever in 
which there are regular exacerba- 
tions and remissions. 

The Yellow Fever is a form of 
continued fever characterized by a 
yellow tinge of the skin. 

Note.— The yellow fever prevnils in the West 
Indies, Spanish America, and certain other warm 
regions. 

Hectic Fever depends either upon 
suppuration, or important derange- 
ments of structure. — Ludlow. 

Note.— The later stages of pnlmonary con- 
ramption are characterized by hectic fever. 

Continued Fever is one in which 
the remissions are not well marked. 

Note.— This kind of fever is divided into 
simple, etmtimied, typhtu, and typhoid.-'lMdlow. 

Typhus is characterized by a com- 
pressible and rather frequent pulse, 
Dy extreme languor and debility, and 
by much disturbance of the mental 
functions. — Ludlow. (Gr. *nfoet [ty- 
phoo]^ to burn with a smothered 
heat) 

Typhoid Fever bears a general re- 
semblance to typhus. — Ludlow, (Gr. 
ii/of leidoslj a resemblance.] 

Eruptive Fevers are diseases of 
the akin accompanied by lesion (in- 



jury or disorder,) of the circolatloa 
Ludlow, 

The Measles are a contagious dio 
ease commenciiu^ with the sjmpUma 
of a common com, and distinguished 
by a breaking out, on the third or 
fourth day, of small red spots, dis- 
tinct from each other, circular, and 
sliffhtly raised from the surfaee, and 
looking like flesrbites. — Ludlow. 

Scarlet Fever or Scarlatina, h a 
disease of a contagious nature, having 
a scarlet efflorescence of the skin, 
and of the mucous membrane of the 
fauces. — Ludlow, 

Yario'la, or SmalitPoz, is an eriq^ 
tive disease, propagated by contagion. 
The eruption znakes its appeajranoe 
at ^e end of the third or we begin- 
ning of the fourth day from tibe com- 
mencement of the disease. The 
characteristics of the eruption are: 
first, red points ; then, on the second 
day, small elevations with inflamed 
bases, the outside bein^r distended by 
a semi-transparent, plastic lymph; 
on the third oiay the pustules have a 
central depression, as if the skin 
were drawn tightly over a buttour 
mold ; on the fourth day they assume 
a whitish color, and become su^ 
rounded with a pale red areola; and 
between the fiftn and seventh days 
the lymph, in the elevations assumes 
the character of pus. (L., vaWttf, 
varying, because it varies or changes 
the color of the skin.) — Ludlow. 

To Inoculate is to infect with a 
contagious disease, as the small-pos, 
by inserting infectious matter in the 
skin. (L., in, and oculuSf an eye or 
bud of a plant) 

NoTB. The medical nse of tb« term is derlvii 
firom the pra<^ice oi inoculation in horticulture. 

The Cow-pox is a pustulous disease 
affecting the udder of the cow. 

Vario^la Vaoci^na is the eoyr-fon 
communicated to a human being by 
inoculation. (L., vacca^ a cow.) 

To Vaccinatb is to inoculate with 
the virus of the cow-pox. 

Vaccine, pertaining to the cow- 
pox ; as, the vaccine virus ; the vaeeim 
disease. 



T(<mi S.— V. 



Vabioloid, or Moctfird Shall- 
ia ui exanthem cloael; reseiubliDg 
tm&U-pox, and genenkllj acting upoD 
a sjBtem prerionBly protected by vac- 
ciBftlJon. (Or., uttt [rirfoj], & reaem- 
bluice. — Ludlow. 

Vabicblla or Chiceen-fox is an iu- 
li»ctiou8 disease characterized b; an 
eruption of vesicles filled with a 
watery fluid. (L., tiaricella, dim, of 
eorta, fem. of varivs, changeable,] 

Rhbuiutisx is an tofliunniatioii af- 
fecting the fibroDB tissue, joints, ton- 
doni, utd Bbeathi of musclee, accom- 
panied bf au effusion of a serous or 
gelatinous fluid. 



AouTB Rhbomatisu is characterized 
Inr great poio, with mnch bwcIIId^ 
of fte parts, their color becoming of 
a bright rose blnah-— tiirfZow. 

CsBomoRiiKDiUTiaMis the some in 
its nature with acate, but it is char- 
Bcteriied by milder symptoms, 

Akcbri'tis, Pwagra, or Goer, is a 
Jisease commonly caused by high 
Ihing, and espeeiuly by the eVceeitlve 
DM of wine. It is cbaracteriied by 
disorder of the digestive functions, 
with flying puns, drowsines?, rest- 
ksaness, ^c ; and by local inflam- 
uatitm, especially of the joints. — 
Lidiow. 

XoTC-Tbla diHiH b oiled nrOriii., on tc- 
mat of lu ■SrctiBg; Uk JdIdU. (Gr. •rlf" 
[vikHL m iinnL> II la li oUInt po*igra. tram 
. (tat ttw loisJ iDfluDnuUoB 

Uw But, ud (f frlnJI; QjiDD Ihc Inl 
Jotnt oT 11m gml In. (Gr. m..- I>n. p»lo>|, 
Otbot; uidiy(i[>r«h* •EiintT,^ Awt lib 
bHV tqpfioHd to badtfpn-'lcnl iHftin AileOijikpfl 
ifHBehiinioriirtbibDd;, (Fr, rxiu^idnv.) 

LABCxor'TU is an inflammation of 
Hie larynx. 

Tk&chi'tu or CsoTT is an inflam- 
■ution of the traekea. 

BKOKCBi'ra is an 
Ike bronchial tnbas. 
10 



A Catabrh or CoHHOH Cold is a 
mild larm of bronchitia (Gr,, botii 

Scata], down; and fm [rAeo], to 
ow, ia aUosion to the flow of mois- 
ture fram the noetrila.) 
Pebtdssu or Wroopinq Couob is 
coDtagious bronchitiii accompanied 
by a peculiar state of the nervous 

Pleubi'tis or Plbobise is an In- 
fiammation of the membrane oovor- 
ing the luneii and lining of the cav- 
ity of the chest 

P.vRtwoNU is an inflammation of 
the substance of the Inngs. 

1LWKAKT CoNscntFTioH is a dis- 
BCiUed in the lungs, and oharac- 
teri;(ed by bectio fever, cougb, and 
' e expectoration of purulent mat- 

Cakci'tis is an inflammation of the 

Pebicasdi'tis is an inflammation of 



'abotT'tu, or the Ktnm, b a con- 
tagious disease, attended with a slight 
fever, and characterited by a swell- 
ing and pain in one or both of the 

irntid glands, 

CvNjKcaB ToxsiLLABU, Or QDivnr, 

an inflammation of the tonsili. 

G.isTBi'ns is an inflammation of the 
stomacb. 

EsiTEBi'na ifl an inflaounation of 

e inustinei. 

CoLi'TU, or DrSBmBT, is an in- 
flammation of the colon (or large tn- 

Peritomi'tis ia an iaflaiowation of 

epeiiloneam. 

IlEFiTi'Tia i* an inflammatioii of 

e liver. (Or., 'mf [igwn-], (he 

Xrphmi'ti* ia an intfammation of 
the kidneys. (6r., m«(w In^hvi}. 
thekidoeya.) 

Crir/tis IS as inflaoMnation «f the 
bladder, Ok, mvw [9«a«], Ihebkd- 
der.) 

OpHnaiau ia mm inflammatioB of 
ihe«f«s. 
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3. Of InfiammatUM. 
INFLAMMATION » an altered 

action of the veHseli of a part deno- 
ted by pain, swelling, rednoBB, and '- 
crenae of hent. — Ludlotn. 

RKaoLUTiON is the Bubsidence of __. 
flammation before it baa producetl 
any marked change of Btructure. — 
Ludlote i Reioltilion ie from reiolet, 
to scatter; fromL., raolco, to unbind 
or loosen.) 

_ Effusion is the ponrine out of 
liquid (generally Berum orlymph) i 
the cellular structure, or into the oai 
ties of the body, — LudloK. 

Pd9 Jpuria} is a Btraw-colored fluid 
Booreted in uloora and wounds in the 
procoBB of healing. 
To SiippuraU is to Beorole pus. 
J'uruleiil sieniGea consisting of, or 
partaking of, the nature of jiui ; b», a 
purulent discharge. 

A PustuU is a, small pimple-like 
elevation of the cuticle, with an ' 
flamed base, containing piu. 

IcHOB is a thin, acrid Quid dis- 
charged from unhealthjsores. Hence, 
IchoTous, consisting of, or resem- 
bling ichor; as, an ieKoroai dis- 
charge. 

Banibs is a bloody and offeiuiTe 
ichor. — Ludlow. 
Sanioitt, coDSiBUng of, or like 

BoBDBs (MUBista of a thick, leaden- 
colored, and very ofi*eaaiTe Quid, ap- 
parently partially coagulated. — Lud- 
low. (L., hordes, miUS 

An Abscbss is a colledtion of pus 
contained in a circumscribed cavity 
or cyst formed by inflammatioo. (L., 
aba, apart; and eedo (eeMum], to go , 
because parts which wore oontiguouB 
become separated from each other.) 

An Ui.OBR is an open, ranniog sore. 

To Ulcerate h to form an uloer. 

Ulceration i% the process by which 
my portion of t*-- ^-'- >- 
in consequence 
Ludlow. 

To Rxfs is to diacha^e pas and 

Hattbr isii general term including 

pus, sanies, ichor, and sordes. 



To JtaturaU is to mipparate p» 
foiitly. (U, mafurut, ripe.) 
Malurafum is the prooeea of sn^ 

purating perfectly. 

To OiiA>(ui.ATB is to form ]itt1« 
f-ruins. (L., granulam, dim. of gny 
HUM, a grain.) 

GraauialionM are small grain-liks 
protuberances which form on ihe sur- 
f-.i'X of ulcers and in sunpurating 
nijres, and whiob serve to ^11 up ths 
cuvity and to anito the sides. Ths 
pnwesB of doing this is called j;rraAM- 
/fld'on.— IVUy. 

A CicATSix or Scar is the new skin 
which marks the place of a wound or 
uloer that has been healed. 

To Cicatrixe is to heal by the font- 
atianofacfco^riK 

Cicatrization is the process by 
which a wound or ulcer is covered 
with a new skin. — Ludlow. 

li^iNoua, or Proud Flesh, consists 
of iL spongy and anhealthj crowth in 
an uloer or wound. (L., fungiu, a 
mushroom.) 

A Fungus is a sponpllke exorw- 
mce, commonly discharging matter 

MoRTiPioATioN is the loss of vitality 
a part in consequence of inflam- 
ation. — Ludlow. 

OANanBMB ia incipient mortiflo*- 
in. — Lvdlov. 

^SACBLua is the complete death of 
part through mortification. — Lai- 

An Erdftion consists in a di>> 
loration or spots on the akinj as, 

tlu' eruption of tiie sraall-poi, moosleSr 

nettle-raahi etc. — ffonper. 
An Efflsbbscencb ic a morbid rod- 
H3 of the skin. (L., ^ffioreaco, to 

pat forth flowers ; from ei, forth, and 

Jlos Ijfcri*], a flower.) 

An ExANTBBM is an eSore«oeno«. 

{Gr„ »f [ex], forth; and «rfw [ffl*- 

IheoX to bloom.) 

RaaUhemataui signifies character- 
'A by an effioroscence of the *^'"'- 

Measles and scarlet fever are ajM»- 

fAfiadtoiM diseases. 
Ertsipei,&s is an inflommatioa of 

the skin and the au^jacent callidw 
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tiMue, characterized by an exanthe- 
ma or eruption, elevated, of a bright 
«ed color, and disappearing under 
pressure; with, sometimes, vesicles 
containing an amberKK>lored serum. 
--'Ludlow. 

A Blaix is a swelling or eruptive 
discoloration of the skin. — Johnson. 

Chilblains consist in an inflamma- 
tion of the feet, accompanied by red- 
ness and intense itching, and some- 
times becoming ulcerated and diffi- 
cult to heal. — Ludlow. 

Frost-bite is a mortification of a 
part from intense cold. — Ludlow. 

A Furuncle or Boil is a variety of 
abscess, indolent in its progress, and 
characterized by having a hard cen- 
tral core, terminating in the /lecretion 
of pus. — Ludlow. 

A St7 is an inflamed tumor on the 
eyelid. 

An Anthrax is a deep, circum- 
scribed abscess of a malignant char- 
acter, terminating in gangren& — 
Ludlow. (Or., Afbp^ [anthrax\^ a coaL ) 

KoTC — The affection has its name from iU 
Mack color. 

Carbuxcle is another designation 
of the affection called anthrax. (L., 
earbunculus, dim. of earbo^ a coal) 

(EzENA is a fetid discharge from 
flie nostrils. 

Paronychla or Whitlow is an ab- 
vcese generally commencing in the 
vicinity of the nail, and traveling 
mnder the sheath of the tendons. — 
Ludlow. (Gr., ;ra^:K fpora], near; and 
m( [pnt/zjf the nail) 

A Felon is a painful swelline 
formed in the periosteum at the end 
of the finger. — Wiseman. 

Caries is an ulceration of the 
bone from violence or inflammation, 
or from coostitntional disease. — Ludr 
low. (L., caries, rottenness.^ 

Ckurious signifies affected with ca- 
ries or decay; as, a earinus tooth. 

Necrosis is the complete death of 
a bone from injuries and iBflamma- 
tion. (Gr., mfx [neeros], dead.) 

Morbus Goxariui, or Coxalola, is 
■a inflammation of the hip-joini (L., 



eoxoy the hip; and Or., to^yu [jBUgos']^ 
pain.) 

White Swelling is a generic term, 
used to denote any disease of the 
knee-joint, accompanied with swell- 
ing and white color from the tension 
of the integuments.—- i>iMi^ot0v 

4. Sundry Diseases, 

A TUMOR is a morbid swelling. 
(L., tumeo^ to swell) 

A TuBEROLE is a aiseased structure 
which consists of a solid, roundish, 
substance, as tubercles of the lungs, 
liver, etc. — Hooper. 

A SciRRHUS IS a hard tumor of a 
glandular part, indolent, and not 
readily suppurating, (pron., skirrus.) 

A Cancer is, 1. An ulcerating 
scirrhus. 2. A malignant ulcer that 
is characterized by an eating away 
of the surrounding flesh. 

A Wen is an encysted tumor, 
which is movable, pu]py» and often 
elastic to the touch. — Webster. 

A Saroosia is any fleehjr tumor not 
inflammatorv, attended with dull sen- 
sations, and of a sluggish growth. 
— Webster^ ((Jr., ^*{|T«ar«J flesh.) 

A Broncbogeli^ or Goitre, is a tu- 
mor on the fore luurt of the neck, be- 
in^ a morbid enlafgement of the thy- 
roid gland. (Gr., Sf&yyot [brcnchos\y 
the throat, and mx« [cele']. a tumor.) 

A Wart is a firm, arid, harsh, in- 
sensible extuberance of the common 
integuments; chiefly found on the 
hands. — Good. 

A Corn is an excrescence, consist- 
ing of thickened and hardened skin, 
occurring chiefly on the toes, ana 
caused by the pressure of tight shoes. 

Dtsplpst is a derangement of the 
digestive function. (Gr., A^ [^«]) 
with diflicnlty, and irtwrm {jpepioj, to 
digest) 

Diarrhea is a morbid increase in 
the frequency of the alvine dischar- 
ges. (Gr., /m [diaj, tfarongfa, and ^ 
[rheoji to flow.) 

Cholera Is diaraeterjxed by frt' 
qoeot vomiting asd purging. 

9«n>-aMl<fm la «vf4ed hrttf the co«« 
ipiwilr, aai tlio ■fliwJr t\-"r"^ ^ 
tie 




jADKMoa is ft jellownwa of tbe 
•kia ofttued b^ the preMooe of bile 
JD th« circu latum. 

Apoflext is a sodden abolition of 
th« poweia of mdh and motion. — 
Hooper, (oniruna, to itrike down.) 

nteiTin. 1. An;[Uni vhlcti prodau* in 11^ 
onllDiiM dctarailnktloB or blood to Iha bad, i- 
lBip«a« lU tut ntatn tnnwi tlm bnlD to tl 
fatut. S. OT«r.dlil«Dihno(tbeMomulii>taa 
tbo dift«t]T« poiron u* waak, 3. Tba Intiiir 
MnUOH or ipirilOH llqwRi. 4. TloloDtlO 
•rthH. B. AMTokaortlHnB.—lMdlW. 

Pabal'tbir, or Paut, is an impaired 
OF abolisbed power of' volnntorf mo. 
tion OT deniation, or both, in certain 
parts of the bodj, withont loss of 
conBcioiunesa. — L/udUmi. 

NuHBHBM is a destitution of the 
power of sensation. The fingers 
limbs may be nvmb with oold. 

To Benumb is to deprive of sei 
bili^. 

ToBPOR is either a partisl or a to- 
tal loss of the power of feelins and 
motion. (L., tm-peo, to be Dumb.) 

Torpid, 1. HaTJnK lo*t the power 
of exertion and feeCng; as, a trapid 
limb. 2, SlnpKish or inactive, mth- 
ont heat all things would be torpid 
and without motion — Ray. The enn 
awakes the torpid sap. — Thomson. 

A Spasu is an inToIuntarj eontrao. 
tion of the muscular fibers. 



In tbe CiiONio varie^ of spasms, 
the muaolos contract and relax with 
sudden and rapid alternations, as in 
ooUTulsions. (Gr., mcm [clonto^, to 
a^tatfl.) 

In the Tonic spasm the members 



Convulsion is a diseaMd aotion 
of tbe mascular fiberSj known bj al- 
ternate relaxations, with violent and 
involuntarj contraotions of the mua- 
onlar puts, withoat sleep. — Booptr. . 



(L., eon, together, and vtlfo fTultitmX 
topna) 

EnLEPST consists of eonvnlsioBS 
with sleep, and usuall; froth issning 
from the month. — Homier. (Or., tn 
[eptJT upon, and t*pt [fepm], a seii- 
ing The disease has its name from 
the suddenness of the attack.) 

Fallino Sickness is another ds' 
signation of the disease called Epi- 
lepsy. It is thus designated, b»- 
causo the patient, when first tt- 
tacked, JalU saddenlj to the ground. 

Tetanus is a spasmodic affection 
of the Ionic kind. It is chaTacte^ 
iied by a spasmodic rigidity of al- 
most uie whole body, — Hooper. 

Loce-Jaw, or Loczra>JAW, is sn- 
otber name for tetanns. The disease 
is thus called from the circumstance 
that the jatee are firmly Uxked to- 
gether. 

To Palpitatb is to beat with pre- 
ternatural force and freqnency. (Spo- 
ken of the heart) 

Cborba, or St. Virus's Dancb, a 
characterized by convnlsive motions 
of the limbs, as if the person were 
dancing. (Or., xf^ [cftwriaj, a 
dancing.) 



void ooLj 

Stbabismus, or S^imiTiNa is an af- 
fection of the eye by which a per- 
son sees objects In an oblique man- 
ner, from the axis of vision being 
distorted. — Hooper. {Gt., rifa/bf* 
[siroMeo], to squint) 

AKAVKo'ais, or Outta Sbbrna, is ■ 
disease of the eye, attended with t 
diminution or total loss of si^t, 
witbout any visible injury to the or- 
gan, and arising from a paralytic 
affection of the retina and optie 
nerve. (Gr,, aftuifut [avuntrSo'], to 
darken or obscure.) — Bother. 

.Whon bllndnes (• cAud br . lOM of 
ncj fnlho coTMi, or TMbfo poRku 
of lbs hnoion. the eva looka u If It hid bea 
«™';^r » dny or mim entond llqgjd. Bnt 

It, ud jM tk« riftx k 




jniSea tore with a waterr 
Applied only to the ejM.) 



Bleab iieni 
Theum. (App 

BUar-eytd, bavins the ^ea sore 
and dimmed with rneam. 

Syscopk, Swoohwo, or PArarmo, 
ii an affection in which respiralioii 
and the action of the heart either 
Ma«e, 01 become much weaker than 
naaal, with palenera and coldaem, 
•riling from diminiiihed energ; of 
the brain, or from or^nio affections 
of th« heart — Hooper. 

Veb'tioo, (or Vbbti'oo,) DtzzniEM, 
OmDiMBn, or Swimirao or thb Hbad, 
k an affection of the head, in which 
oljectn. thoach atationarj, appear to 
more in yariouB directions, and the 
perfon affected Ends it difficult to 
maintain an erect position. — Web- 
tter. (Vertigo, from L., Mrto, to 

Nausb4 is a sensation of sick- 
ness at the stomach, with an inclina- 
tion tn TOmit (Or., rat [nctiu], a 
•liip, the tAm nmuea having been 
ermnaily applied to tea-»iekiu$i.) 

To Nauteate is to cause sickness 
irf the stomach. , 

Naustouf, adapted bj it* appeor- 
aaee or taste to sicken the stomach, 
ss a nauieoui medicine. 

To Turn thb Stoiuch is to affect 
with nanse*. 

A Qdaui is a sadden attack of 
sickness at the stomaclL Fig. A 
tcnpoiaiy fit of uneasiness of eon- 
seiencA 

QuatmUk, affected with naaaea. 

SquEAKiSH, 1. Having a stomach 
that is easily tamed. 2. Hard to be 
suited in food; as, a tqueamiak appe- 
tite 3, aodjf;. Hard to please; 

DaorsT is a collection of aerons 
flnid in the eeUnlar membrane, and 
la the viscera and eireninscribed 
cavities of the bodj. (Gr., Uf [Ay- 



L dropsy of the bellj. 

'' a twttle, tho nam' 

iving reference t 

the bottle-like protuberance of the 

part affected. 

Hri>KocEpH'u.tTa in a dropsy of the 
bruin. (Gr,, Wb( [^dor], water; and 
ufuii [^cephaUj, the head.) 

HvDROTiioRiX is a dropsy of the 
cbeet. (Or., «fi>( Ihj/dor], water; and 
thorax, the ch«it) 

Anasakca \f, a form of dropsy in 
which the water is diffused tbroita;h 
tlia cellular membrane of the Ixk^. 
(Gr., >« [ana], through; and t»t£ 
[sari], the floah.) 

Neubai^u ii on idiopathic pain of 
0. nerve, n<it [ireceded or occasioned 
by anr other disease.— ZW^. (Qr., 
m^:t [n«uron], a nerve; and *iv« 
{algos}, pain.) 

Aethma is diarscteriied by a dif- 
ficalC respiration returning at inter- 
vr1j4, with a sense of striehire (tight- 
Tinet) acru^n the breast and in the 
1un£;H; a wht'ciing, hard eoogh at 
first, but mure free toward the eloM 
of each paroxysm, with a discharge 
nf mucus, followed l>y a remission. — ■ 
Jl'ioper. (Gr., arf^u^ ros/AMOfo], to 
breathe with difficnllj.) Henes, 

Asthmaiic, affected with a diBcn^r 
of br^aUiint; twtsed by asthma; as, 
iln tathmatic |i*tient 

The Iv'ccnui or Nioht-Uih is an 
aOcction experienced daring the 
□t|;bL The iDdiridnal is opprcMed 
vith the nenso of a heavy weight OD 
the chest, by which respiration is 
impeded, or the nroulatiou of the 
biood iaterrupted to saeh a d^ree 
aa to threaten snfli>eatioB. The pa- 
tient is horrified by frightful dreans, 
and uft«n makes ineflbctoal eSbrta to 
QTj oat or move himself — Booptr. 
(L.. ill, upon; and eubo, to lie.) 

A p£gT[i.EN« is any inEectJons dis- 
ease that is epidemic and mortal 

The PLAori is an aeale. malig. 
□ant, febrile disease that often pre- 
vails in ^pt, Bjria, and Turkey.— 
WeMer, 
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& Of Injuries. 

A WOUND is a flolation (separa- 
tion) of continuity (continuous con- 
nection) in a soft pari^ produced by 
some mechanical agent — Ludlow, 

YuLNua, a wound. (L.) Hence, 

Vulnerablet that may be wounded. 

Invulnerable^ that can not be 
wounded. 

A Fbaoturs is a solution of conti- 
nuity in a bone. — Ludlow, (L., 
JranqOf to break.]) 

A Dislocation is the displacement 
of the articulating extremity of a bone 
from its natural position. — Ludlow, 
(L., dUf from; and locus, a place.) 

To Luxate is to dislocate the bones 
of a joint (L., Lttxoj to put out of 
joint) 

Luxation is, 1. The act of putting 
out of joint 2. The state of being 
out of joint. 

A Spbain is an incomplete luxa- 
tion, accompanied with stretching 
and more or less laceration of the 
ligaments of the joint, and some- 
times wiUi the rupture of a tendon. — 
LiMow. 

6. Of ike Besioraiion of Health, 

To HEAL is to remove disease. 

Health is the condition of being 
firee from disease. 

To CvBB is to heal bv care and 
attention. (L., cur4if care.) 

Ouratvfej pertaining to the healing 
of diseases; as, curative measures. 

A Physician IB one who practices 
the art of healing. (Gr., ^t/o-ic [jphy- 
sis'], nature.) 

NoTK.— The term pkif$iei«m^ aooording to ita 
etTinoIogyand origin*! me, signifies one familiar 
with natural sdenoe. Bat tlie application of the 
term is now restricted to signiiy a person who 
devotes himself to those branches of natural 
■elenoe which hare a relation to the healing art. 

A DooTOK is a physician. (L., 
doceo, to teach.) 

Note.— A doctor, according to the etymology 
of the term, is a teacher. The use uf the word 
dodor In the sense of physician, bad its origin in 
the circurostance, that when a medical student 
graduates, he is honored lu his diploma with the 
title of Doctor of Medicine, and is thus author- 
ised to teach the healing art to others. 

A Quack is an ignorant pretender 



to the healing art (From quack, is 
boast, from quack, to cry as a duck.) 

An Empibio is, literally, one who 
makes experiments. (Gr., » [en'], in; 
and vntpcut {jifeirao"], to make a trial) 
Hence, the term empiric is used to 
signify a physician who enters on the 
practice without a regular profes- 
sional education, and expects to soo- 
ceed by experimenting. 

A Medioinb is any substance that 
possesses the virtue, either of heal- 
ing, or of mitigating disease. (L., 
medeor, to heal.) 

Medical, pertaining to the healing 
art; as, the medical profession. 

itedic^indl, possessing healiiig 
qualities ; as, a medicinal herK 

To Medicate is to impregnate with 
medicinal qualities. 

Medicated, impregnated with med- 
icinal qualities ; as, a medicated bath. 

A Medic^ament is anything used 
for treating diseases or wounds. 

A Remedy is any means whatever 
that is adapted to effect the cure of a 
disease. 

A Remedy, in a Jig. sense, is that 
which is adapted to correct any evil 
either physical or moral 

Remedial, 1. Serving for the cure 
of disease; as, remedial agents. 
2. Serving for the correction of moral 
disorders ; as, remedial measures. 

Remediless, or Irremediable, that 
can not be cured or corrected ; as, a 
remediless disease; an irremediable 
evil. 

A Panacb^a is a medicine that is 
adapted to the cure of all diseases. 
(Gr., mof Ipan], all; and $uuofxau [ae- 
eomai], to cure.) 

A Nostrum is a medicine whose 
composition is kept as a secret by the 
inventor or proprietor. (L., noster, 
ours.) 

NoTS.— The designation iMM6imi Is an allasimi 
to the vaunting language of a quack, who, in 
speaking of a compound that he has inrented, 
calls it oHT medicine. 

A Drug is any article used as • 
medicine. 

VmK.—Drugt are medicinal substancss in 
their simple form. When coraponnded and pre- 
scribed, thej receive the designation otmodtckm 



A Drvffffttt n one who deals lu 

An Apothbcabt Ib one who com- 
poundi drugs, and prepues them, an 
nedicinos, aocordine to prcai^ribed 
ftrmulas. (Ur., am [apoV aside ; and 
nf>;ui [Hthenti], to plaoe.) 

Kora. — A dmjgM !• nol naominij- bd npofSr- 
«ri:but,la IhD UnitodStHtii.lhaHniQpi.Hios 
|i,uiiuilir, both drpgglM null apglLewrj-. 

1. Matbbia MeniaA'ia the science 
which treats of medicines. — Ludluw. 



es, hotVi natural and DrtiRui.i], 
which are used in the cure uf di 
eases, — Hooper. (L,, inateria, ms 
(er; a.rxi inediea, mediciuaL) 

PuAKXACY is the art of preparing 
medicines for the treatment of A'l 
eases. (Or., ^af/iaxa [piormacon], 
medicine.) 

A DupeHSATOBY (from dUpendo, to 
^■tribute,) is a book which trc! 
of the oompositiou of mediciocs. 



A Pbarmacop<b'ia is aaispenaaUiry, 
» book of directions, for tno coinin)- 
sitioD of medicines, approved of bj 



medical practitioners, and publiahcil 
by authority. — Hooper. 

Pharmaceu'tie means belonj;ing to 
pharmaoy; as, phanttoceutic prepara- 



dioates. 

Tkocbbs [tro-'keei] and Lozesqes 
are composed of powders made up, 
with glutinous substances, iatn little 
cakes, and afterward dried. — Hooper. 

Sort.— IViK*rt {from Or.,ti'x'i jimchtit]. 
[Ittia^l obUque; iai /— • [»ortiJ, .n »iigls 

A Pill is a medicine in the form of 
a little bailor round mass, to be sw 
lowed whole. — Bacon. 

A Bolus is a soft mass of anvthi 
medicinal made into a large pill to 
swallowed at once. It may bo of any 
mgredionts, mode alittle wicker Chan 
honey. — Ency. 



Iftl 

An ELwrnTABT is a form of medi- 
ne composed of powders or other in- 
gredients, incorporated with some 
honey, or syrup, and made 
consistence, to be taken in 
loses like boluses. — Snry. 
A CoHFBcnoK is & soft electuary, — 

An Uhguest or Ointubnt is an 
nnctaoDS compound used for smear- 
ing a diseased part 

A LiNDMBMT is an nnctoons prepa- 
ration, thinner than an unguent, but 
thicker than an oil (L., Ii'nto, to 

A Ceratb is a thick kind of oint- 
ment composed of wai and oil, with, 

' without, other ingredients, applied, 

:ternallj, in fuious diseases. — 
Hooper. (L., cera, wat) 

A Salve {tav) is an adhesive com- 
position or substance to be applied to 
wounds or sores. 

A Plastbb consists of salve, or 
3me salve-like substance, spread on 
leather or cloth, and applied to the 

A Cataplasm, or Poutno*, is a soft 
composition of mealj or any like sub- 
stance, to be apphed to sores, in- 
flamed parts of the body, etc (Gr,, 

!»■ [eato], upon ; and «Mfr» [j>Ia»- 

i], to spread.) 

An AsTBiNaENT is a medicine 
which produces contraction of ■flie 
living liber, — Ludlow. (L., ad, to- 
gether; and strinffo, to draw.) 

VoTii.— Alaiu, <»k-buk, and lh« trait tit tba 

rilmmon, poHBH tha w*^^nf qoAlltJ, ■> It 

inifMUd by thaJr aontncilDV or puckarlsf 

slialnc tnembnoaoftlumDiilb. 

ToMics are medicines which modsr- 
ately and permanently exalt the ener- 
gies of aU parts of the system. ->£>«d- 



Mota -Man 
rUo bark It ■ nolad laUc 

Arokatics are substances having ■ 
fragrant odor, spicy taste, and con- 
taining a volatile oil — Ludlow. (Or,, 
■ja^K ^aroma], a spice o " ' " 
seasoning.) 



r herb for 



Sfivnhum are medicidps nhich 
oxoito tke circalBtion. — Ludhm. (L., 
tUmtilui, a goad or spar.) 

IS ptpptr udilHbul in nn'Rii- 



Sbi/atitk* an medicines which 
abiM the Titol action of the heart 
and aTtei\ei.-~Ludlow. (L., tedo, tc 
abate.) 

Embtics are medicinei adminis- 
tered with a view to ezcits vomiting. 
(Gr., tfim [enteo], to Tomit) 

Gathabtics are medicines which 
pTOdacB evacuations from the bow- 
els. — Ludlav}. (Gr., >it9u^ [ca(Aoi- 
rol, to purge or cleanse.) 

Diaphoretics are medicines which 
produce perspiration. — Ladlow. (Gr., 
/« [ffia], through; and ^tfu, [^horeo], 
to carry; because they carry moist- 
ore, etc., through the skin.) 

BEruiOGBANTsaremediciQea which 
abate the heat of the body. (L., re- 
Jrigero, to oooL) 

A1.TBKATITE8 are medicines nhieh 
induce an alttrtd or changed action 
in the syHtem. 

ZzPBCTOOANTS are aabstances which 
increase and facilitate the discharge 
of mucous and other secretions from 
the membrane lining the air cells, 
bronchial tubes, etc. — Ludloir. {L,, 
ex, from; and ji«ef u«, the breast) 

fiuL^oooonsa are medioinDs which 
promote the aecretion of saliva, as 
tobaooo. (Or,, *wxir [jtaEon], spittle ; 
and K)M \ago], to lead. — lAcdiovi.) 

Spupastics are medicines which, 
when applied to the skin, produce a 
hUtter. — Ladlov). (Gr,, at [epr], to- 
gether; and rram {ipao], to draw.) 



when ezternallj applied, i 
■kin. — LvdloK. (L., rMbefaci 



KscnARoi'ias ar« substances -which, 
when applied to anypartof thebodf, 
destroy its life, and produce a sloQgn. 
LvdloK. (Qr., trx'f* [etchara], • 
scab formed by a burn.) 






jind llial*rkof the illpperjali 

AHTActDs are substances capable 
of rieutraliiing acids. — Ludlom. (Gr., 
■rri [anit], against) 



Akthblvintics are medicines ew- 
able of destroying worms in the au- 
menCary canal. — Ludlow. (Or., am 
[antt], ^;ainst; and i«/ur( \heliiiiiui\, 
—i intestinnl worm.) 

Opiates are medicines that proenre 
sleep, eto. (From opium, a dni^ 
which is noted for prodooing thu 
effect.) 
KDTE.-OpiDin !• the lupluiM (IhkkMid) 

lies ur tiM poppj, 

Anodymes are medicines that esM 
[tin and procure sleep. They are 
ivided into three classes ; partgor- 
■s, hypnotics, and narcotics. — 

Hooper, (Or., ', priv. ; and t/un, pun.) 
Pabeoorios are medicines which 

aasauge pain, (Gr., mftytftm [pare- 

goreuo% to assaugc.) 

UYPMOi'ioa are medicines which re- 
lieve hy procuring sleep, — Hooptr. 

(Gr, C-mt Ihypnot], sleepi.) 
" .root'ios are medicines which 
the patient by stupe^ng him. 

(Gr,, r^w [TKircoo], to stupefy.) 
ConiiiALS are medicines that pot- 
SB warm and sUmulating properties, 

nnd that are given to raise the Sfurits. 

Hooper. (L,, cor, the heart.) 

E.— lb* urisw (nMnllj poMMt mrl U 
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OF FXJNEEALS. 



A CORPSE is a dead human body. 
(L, corpuSy a body.) 

Corse 18 a poetic form of the word 
corpse. 

A Carcass is, 1., Mid properly ^ The 
dead body of a beast 2. I'he dead 
bodies of men are caUed carcassesy 
when they are uncared for by the 
living. 

The offTooMet of half your miftta 

Man are the plains of Thenaly. — Shahpean, 

3. The living human body by way 
of contempt 

A Shsoud is a dress for the dead. 

A Winding-sheet is a sheet in 
which a corpse is wrapped. (From 
wind, to wrap.) 

A Pall is a cloth thrown over a 
dead body at funerals. 

Pallbeabers are those who attend 
the coffin at a funeral. 

A Coffin is a chest in which a 
corpse is placed. (Fr., coffre, a 
chest) 

A Bier is a frame on which a cof- 
fin is carried. (From bear, to carry.) 

A Hearse is a carriage fitted up 
for the purpose of carrying the dead 
to the place of burial 

A Grate is a pit in which a dead 
human* body is deposited, (6er., 
graben, to dig.^ 

To Inters is to bury the dead. 
(L., tffif in; and terrOy the ground.) 

Interment or Burial is the act of 
covering a dead human body in the 
ground. 

To Inhitmb is to bury in the gr6und; 
as, to inhume a dead body. (L., tn, 
in; and kumuSy the ground.) 

PosfkumouSy born after the father 
has been put in the ground; as, a 
posthumous child, (humus, the 
ground; and post, after.) 

A Funeral is a burial vnth all its 
attendant observances. (L., funale, 
a torch, from funis, a rope, as 
torches made of ropes wer^ used by 
the Romans at funerals.) 

A Funeral File was a heap of 



combustibles on which the Ancients 
sometimes burned their dead. 

Funereal^ suiting a funeral; as, 
funereal gloom. 

Ob'^sequies are funeral rites and 
solemnities. (L., obseqaium^ respect) 

Ex'^EQuiES are funeral rites. (L., 
exy after; and sequor^ to follow, in 
allusion to the procession.) 

.£b:e^^ia2, relating to funerals ; as, 
exequial rites. 

A Tomb is, 1. A common grave. 2. 
A vault for the reception of a dead 
body. 3. A monument erected to 
preserve the memory of a deceased 
person. (L., tumulus^ a mound, in re- 
terence to the swelling of the earth, 
by which a grave is marked.) 

A Cen'otafh is an empty tomb 
erected in honor of a person who is 
buried elsewhere. (Gr. waot \eenos'], 
empty; and «ree4»if [iaj^he"], a tomb.) 

An Epitaph is an inscription on a 
tomb. (Gr., f7< [«pt], upon; and 
Tae^ [taphe]^ a tomb.) 

An IJrn was a vessel in which the 
ashes of the dead were formerly 
kept (L., uma, a pitcher.) 

A Sefulcher is a place in which 
the dead body of a human being is 
buried or deposited. (L., sepdio, 
[sepultum], to bury.) 

SepuVchral, pertaining to the in- 
terment of the aead ; as, a sepulchral 
stone. 

Sep^ulture is the act of interment 

A Mausole'xth is a magnificent se- 
pulchral monument (From Mausolus, 
a king of Caria, whose wife, Arte- 
misia, erected to his memory a monup 
ment which was reckoned among the ' 
seven wonders of the world.) 

A Cemetery is, 1. An edifice or area 
where the dead are interred. — Brande. 
2. A common burying-ground. (Gr., 
MtfAtut [coimao'], to sleep.) 

Note. — ^Bnryinir-groaDdfl were called »«<^ii- 
Tifpis [eaemsteria], (sleeping places) by the earlj 
Christians, as implying that the rest of the body 
in the gra^« was bat a temporary t/ecp, from 
which it woald be aroused on the morning ef 
the 
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LOYB AND GOUHTSHIP. 



OF LOVE AND COURTSHIP. 



LOVE is an attachment between 
persons of opposite sexes. (From 
hve, to be pleased with.) 

Lovers are persons of opposite 
sexes who are mutually attaoned to 
each other. 

A Lover is a man who has an at- 
tachment for a female. 

None. — Lover, ia the singular, is always mas- 
culine. 

A Mistress is a woman beloved 
and courted. 

A Passion is a strong affection of 
love. 

A Flame is, 1. The passion of love. 
2. The object belovea; as, she was 
my first flame. 

A Sweetheart is either a lover or 
a mistress. (From stoeet and heart.) 

A Suit is a solicitation in mar- 
riage. (From suit, solicitation, from 
suej to solicit, from Fr., suivre^ to pur- 
sue. ) 

A Suitor is one who solicits a wo- 
man in marriage. 

To Woo is to endeavor, by gentle 
and delicate attentions, to gain a 
woman's consent to marry. 

To Court is to endeavor, by pblite 
and agreeable attentions, to gain the 
hand of a woman in marriage. 
(From courtj to pay flattering atten- 
tions, from courtj the residence of a 
king.) 

Gal^lant, polite and attentive to 
ladies. Hence, 

A Gatlan fiB^ 1. A man who is po- 
lite and attentive to ladies. 2. A 
lover. 

OaVlaniry^ civilities paid to fe- 
males. 

A Spark is a lover. 

A Beau is a man who attends a 
ladv. (Fr., ftcoM, gay.) 

A Coquette, (co-ket',) is a gay and 
airy girl, who endeavors to attract 
the attention of gentlemen, and who 



feigns a regard which she does not 
feel. (Ft.) 

Coquefry is an affectation of am- 
orous advances. 

To Coquef is to treat with an as- 
sumed appearance of amorous ten- 
derness. 

A Flirt Ui, 1. A pert girL 2. A 
coquette. 

A Jilt is a woman who gives her 
lover hopes, and then capriciously 
disappoints him. 

To Jilt is to give hopes to a lover, 
and then reject him. 

Addresses are attentions paid by a 
gentleman to a lady, with a desire of 
gaining her hand in marriage. 

Amo, to love. (L.) Hence, 

AmorouSy 1. Inclined to love; as, 
an amorous temperament 2. Per- 
teining to, or indicating love ; a8> am^ 
orous airs. 

Amatory and Amatorial, pertain- 
ing to love; as an amaioriat song. 
2. Causing love ; as, an amatory po 
tion. 

Amativeness^ a propensity to lore. 
(A phrenological term.) 

Enamor^ to inflame with love. 

EnamoradOj one deeply in love. 

*iAEfi [Phileo], to love. (Or.) 
Hence, 

Philter, a love potion. 

A Love-potion is a drink adminis- 
tered for the purpose of exciting love. 

Note. — Potions possessing the quality of ex« 
citing love, exist only in the imaginations of 
the ignorant. 

Venus is the goddess of beauty and 
love. (See Art, Mythology,) 

Cupid, the son of Venus, is the 
god of love. (See Art, Mythology.) 

To be SsnTTEN is to be wounded in 
the heart by one of Cupid's arrows; 
as, he was smitten witn the charnii 
of the young lady. 
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OF MAEEIAGB. 



MARRIAGE i» the legal union of 
a man and woman for life. 

To Marry is, 1. To unite, legally, 
a man and woman for life. 2. To 
dispose of in marriage. 3. To take 
for hnsband or wife. 4. To enter 
upon the married state. 

To Wed is to marry. 

KWedding is a marriage. 

Wedlock is the marriea state. 

KoTK.— Wedlock is sometimes used as a legal 
term, as when we speak of children bom in 
mdlooh. 

MATRDfONT is ihe married state. 
(L., mater y a mother, because married 
women are generally mothers.) 

NoTK. — This terra is used in an eooleeiastlcal 
tense* as when we speak of the Ito/y itate </ 

MeUrimoniali pertaining to the mar- 
ried state; as, a ma^monia/ alliance. 

The Bans of Matbihont are a pub- 
lic notice of a proposed marriage, 
proclaimed in a church, or other 
place prescribed by law, in order 
that any person may object, if he 
knows of any cause why the mar- 
riage should not take place. 

KuBO [nupium]^ to marry. (L.) 
Hence, 

Nuptial, pertaining to a marriage; 
as, a nvptial feast 

NupHals, a wedding. 

Ckmnubialj pertaining to the mar- 
ried state; as, connubial felicitj. 
(eon, together.) 

Nubile, of an age suitable for mar- 
riage. 

Conjugal, pertaining to the rehk 
tioB thai subsists between man and 
wife; as conjugal affection. (Lu, con- 
jugium, marriage, from con, togetfier; 
v^jugot to yoka) 

To Bbtboth isy L To pledge to be 
the future spouse of anotiber. In 
some coontriea parents bdroik their 
children at an early ag^ 2L To 
contract with any one in order to a 
future marriage. (Troth ion truth. 
The term bttroih, therefiore, implies 
pledge one*s truth for the fulfillment 
of an engagement t» manj.) 



To Affianob is to pledge one's 
faith for the fulfillment of a mar- 
riage contract (L., od, to, and Jides^ 
faith.) 

Affianced^ pledged in marriage. 

A Spousb was primarily a person 
engaged to be married. (L, »pon8uSj 
9pon8€tj engaged or promised.) But 
according te present usage the term 
spouse signifies one who is actuidly 
married. 

To Espouse is, 1. To betroth. 2. 
To wed. 3. To wed in a Jig. sense; 
as, when we speak of espousing a 
cause. 

Espousal is the act of espousing or 
betrothing. 

Es]fotuals are a contraet or mutual 
promise of marriage. 

Spousal, pertaining to marriage; 
as spousal rites. 

A Husband is a married man. 

A Wife is a married woman. 

A CoNSOBT is a conjugal partner, 
either husband or wife. (L., con, to- 
gether; and sorSf a lot) 

Note.— According to the etjmdlogjr of th« 
term, my eomprt is one who shares tlie same hi 
with myself. 

A KiB is a wife, — thus designated 
in allusion to Eve who was made of 
a rib taken from Adam's side. 

A Bbidb is a newly-married woman. 

A Bbuzboboom if * newty-married 



A Bbiiwmaip or Buw^ntUD is a 
woman who waits on » bride at her 
wedding. 

A BBiDBifAN or BBiDifaiCAjr is a 
man who waits on a bridegroom and 
btide at &eir wedding. 

Bru)e<;ake or WsDDuriHun if ifa# 
cake made for thc^ests at a wedding. 

Bbidal, pertaining to a wedding; 
as, bridal ornaments. 

A Bridal is a marriage festiTal 

Hnoai, in the Grecian Mythology, 
was the god of marriage, ffence, 

Hgmem^al, or Hym^u<an, wsrinm' 
ing to marriage; as, hymeneal rites. 

A Hywseneal or ugmen^ain is a 
marriaips soDf. 
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BXLATIOHBHIP. 



For her tho spoose prepares the bridal ring, 
For her white Tirglns kymm$aU sing. — Pop*, 

An Epithala^hiuh, or Epithalamy 
is a song or poem composed as a com- 
pliment to a newly-married pair. 

TAMOS [GamosJ, a marriage. (Gr.) 
Hence, 

Moiwgamy^ the state of being re- 
strained to one wife. (Gr., /K«vec [mo- 
no8]y one.) 

Monogamist^ one who disallows a 
second marriage. 

Bigamy, the crime of haying two 
wiyes at the same time, {bi, two.) 

Bigamisty one who is guilty of the 
crime of haying two wiyes at the 
same time. 

Polygamy^ the practice of haying 
more wiyes than one at the same 
time. (Gr., flrexuc [polys], many.) 

Folygamistj one who advocates or 
practices polygamy. 

SiNGLB, unmarried 

CcELEBS, single. (L.) Hence, 

Celil/aey or CeVihacy, the unmar- 
ried state. 

A Bachelor is a man who has never 
been married. 

A Maid is a woman who has never 
been married. 



A Widow is a woman who a/lm lost 
her husband by death, and has net 
married again. (L., viduus, vidua, 
bereaved.) 

A Widower is a man who has lost 
his wife by death, and has not mar- 
ried again. 

A Relict is a wife left desolate by 
the death of her husband. (L., re- 
licta, left) 

A Dowry is the money or other 

Eroperty which a woman bringii to 
er husband in marriage. 
A Dower is that portion of the 
lands and tenements of a man whioh 
a woman enjoys during her life after 
the death of her husband. — Black- 
stone. 

A Jointure is an estate in lands 
or tenements settled on a woidan in 
consideration of marriage, and which 
she is to enjoy after her husband's 
decease. — Blackstone, 

Adultery is infidelity to the mar- 
riage vow. 

A Divorce is a legal separation of 
a married pair. 

To Repudutb is to put away; as 
a wife. 



OF EELATIONSHIP. 



PARENT animals are the sources 
of beins to other animals of their 
kind. (u,pario, to bring forth.) 

JParenUU, pertaining to a parent; 
Mj parental kindness. 

A Father is a male parent of the 
human species. 

Fatherhood or Fatherskip is the 
state of being a father. 

Fatherly, 1. Pertaining to a father; 
as, fatherly duties. 2. Like a father 
in protection and care; as, he is a 
fatherly man. 

Fatherland, the land of one's far 
thers. 

Pater, a father. (L.) Hence, 

Paternal, pertaining to a father; 
as, paternal care. 

Paternity, fatherhood. 



Pater Noster, the Lord's prayer 
thus called because in Latin it begins 
with the words Pater noster (our 
father.) 

Patriot, lit, one who loves his fa- 
therland. Hence, One who loves his 
country, whether it is his by birth or 
adoption. (L., patria, ones fEWther- 
lana, from^ter.) 

Patriarch, the father of a race. 
Jacob was the patriarch of the Jewish 
race! The sons of Jacob were the 
patriarchs of the Israelitish tribM. 
(Gr., TTsLrfM [jpairia^, a family or 
succession ot families descended 
from a common irttruf f pater], or 

father; and tpx*' [^^^^^X ^® begin* 
ning.) 
Patricians, the Roman nobles, who 
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assumed ihe title of patres or fathers 
of the people. 

Patron^ one who exercises the care 
of a father over some person or in- 
terest. Those who support a man in 
his profession or business are called 
his patrons. Msscenas was 2i patron 
of literary men. 

Patrimony^ an estate inherited 
from one's ipatemal] ancestors. 

Parricide for Patricide. 1. The 
murderer of a parent 2. The mur- 
der of a parent 

A SiBE is ei male parent among the 
inferior animals. 

UToTK. — By the poets the term tire is lued to 
■ig^ify a male parent of the hnman Bpecioa. We 
may also say urandrirt instead of ^/ra^aiher, 

A Mother is a female parent of 
the human species. 

Motherhood^ the state of being a 
mother. 

Motherly ^ 1. Pertaining to a mother ; 
as, motherly duties. 2. Like a mother 
in affection and kindness; as, amo^A- 
erly woman. 

Mater, a mother. (L.) HencOi 

Maternity^ motherhood. 

Matemaly pertaining to or exercised 
by a mother; as, maternal duties; 
maternal love. 

Matron, 1. An elderly married wo- 
man. 2. A lady who has the charge 
of a charitable institation. 

Alma Mater, a fostering mother. 
The college or nniversity where one 
has been educated is thus styled. 
(L., o/mo, fostering.) 

Matriculate, to enter or admit to 
membership in a body or society, 
particularly in a college or uniyersitji 
by entering the name in a register. 



VOTB.— In beinc mmiriemlaUd m, petwm adopCa 
the society or iMtitatioQ m Us mother. (L., 
a' little mother.) 



Matrimony, wedlock (Lil, mother- 
hood). (See Art Marriage.) 

Matricide, 1. The morder of a 
mother. 2L The murderer of a 
mother. (Ll, eado, to kiH) 

A Dam is the female parent among 
beasts. 



KoTB. — The 
funmt of the 
•It 



dam is sfpUei t» the 
«ilyhy 



Grandrparents are the parents of 
parents. 

NoTK.~(7raiMi Is a French word slcolfying 
grmt. The term was originally applied !■ the 
way of respect and rererence. 

Cheat-grand-parenis are the pa- 
rents of grand-parents. 

Great-great^andrparents are the 
parents of greai-grand-parents. 

•Note.— The term great may be repeated any 
nnmber of times according to the degree of re- 
moteness that is to be indicated iu the ascending 
ancestral line. 

Ancestors or Forefathers are 
one's parents', grand-parents, great- 
grand-parents, etc. (L., ante, before; 
and cedo [cessumj, to go.) 

To be Descended from is to derive 
one's origin from a certain ancestor. 
We are all descended from Adam and 
Eve. 

Descent is origin from a certain an- 
cestor. 

Descendants are those who derive 
their origin from a certain ancestor. 
The Jews are the descendants of 
Jacob. 

LiNEAOB is a line of descent 

Lineal signifies pertaining to de- 
scent in a right line; as, a lineal 
heir to the throne. 

Kotc—Id eonntries where the law of prfmo- 
genitore preraf Is, the r^ Um of descent p a esss 
throogh the eldeet son of each io ce e s sive gea* 
oration. 

Offspring are the young either of 
the human race or of inferior ani- 
mals. ( Off and ^^ring,) 

A Generation is a single set of 
descendants related in the same de- 

free to a common ancestor, Chil- 
ren constitute the ^nt generation ; 
grandchildren, the second, etc. 

A Hacb is a succession of genera^ 
tions springing from a common pa- 
tent 

A Stock Im, I, and properly. The 
common parent of a race. (From 
stoekj the stem of a tree. According 
to this figure, the descendants are the 
hranekes.) Z A race llie Jewu 
were of the stock of Abraham, 
3. A breed; asy a |^ $tock of 

ealllsL 

A BsBD is a stock of animals din' 
t^-yUh^ \^ eertftis qtialUiss tad 



U8 

peculiarities from other anim&li of 
the namo Bpecie& (From breed, 

A PBoaayr conaiatB of one or mare 
generations deriving their origin frou 
a common psreat (U, progignoi 
\_progenitum], to beget) 

A Progenitor is a forefather. 

A Child is an offspring of human 

A Chrmdchild is the offspring of 
child. 

A Grtaiffrandekild it thooSBpriun; 
of a grandchild. 

KoTi.~T)ia Franch all ■ fiMdmi ■i4>l fib, 

pLItd, wu dnl^fld ta l» exprvalTa of sndeur- 
meDt» u trvuHcl (gml) Id their grvudpfre {^muH^ 
/»(*«■) WM BiptMii™ of rufoKnM. IlUpnjU- 
■Ue Umt ^rdHrf wjii ftppllvd bj Ihfl Englhih In 
dancDdanti in ths ■ecnna d*gr«4, tram ad Ignor- 

A Sos is a male child. 
A Dacouteb is a female child. 
Fiuua, a son; Filia, a daughter. 
{L.) Hence, 



IssDB is a term applied to the chil- 
dren of a nan that la deceased; as, 
he died without wue; his propeilv' 
descends to his mole issue in a dire ~ 
line. (From Usiie, to come forth.) 

To Affiliaie is, 1. To adopt as 
son. 2. To receive into a society i 
a member or ion of that society. 

iJBED is a term including in its ap- 
plication both the immediate offspring' 
and the remote descendants of an iti- 
diyiduaL The Jaws are of the seed 
of Abraham. (From the teed of a 
plant) 

A Brutheb is a male bom of th? 
same parents with one's self 

Brotherhood is the relationship of 

A Brotherhood consists of ft num- 
ber of persons associated together for 
the mutual interchange of kind 
ofBMs B^ich es should mark the inter- 
course of brothers by blood. 

Prater, ft brother. (L.) Hence, 
Fraternal, brotherly; aajjralemal 
tffection. 



FralertUli/, « brotherhood. 
Friar, a member of a religious fra- 
ternity. 

Fratricide, 1. The mnrder of a 

brother. 2. The murderer of k 
brother. (L., atdo, to kill.) 

A ii^isTEB is a female born of one's 
own father and mother. 

iioRoB, a sister. (Ii) Hence, 

SoToricide, 1. The murder of a sit- 
ter. 2. The murderer of a sister. 
(L.,c(B<i0,tokilL) 

An Uncle is the brother of a p» 

An Aux> is the sister of a |>arent 

Ni>TE.~Thabiitaiidiif aniunilii, bjnaart^, 
called ID wKl^ ind Iha tafft o( nm DDcla b, ij 

A Great Uncle, or Orand Onclt, is 
the uncle of a parent. 

A Great Aunt, or Orand Atml, Ii 

e aunt of a parent 

A Fatheb-in-law and Motbes-c- 
LAW are the parents of a wife or hni- 

7I-LAW is the husband of a 
daughter. 
A Daugbteb-ik-uw is the wifb of 



A Not 



r is the son of a brother 



A Niece is the daughter of a 

brother or sister. 

A. Graitd Nephevt is the graudson 
of a brother or sister. 

A Orand Niece is the grand-daagb- 
ter of a brother or sister, 

A Ca<Tsis is the child of an nnele 
' aunt. (L., contangmneout, of the 
.me blood.) 

A Second CouHn is thechild either 
' a cousin or of a grand-uncle. 

A Third Cbun'n is the child either 
of a second cousin, or of a grMt- 
grand-uncle. 

A Fourth Qmsia is the child either 
of a third cousin, or of a greatgreat 
grand-uncle. 



luiliia, (brat klsila af third cooilBi^ ale. 



lOSLATIONBHIP. 
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Cousins- German are first cousins. 
(L:, germanus^ a brother Cousins- 
German are thus called because they 
are the children of brothers and sis- 
ters.) 

A Hai.v^brotheb is a brother by 
one parent, but not by both. 

A Half-sister is a sister by one pa- 
rent, but not by both. 

A STEnp-PATHER is a husband mar- 
ried by a mother after the death of 
the father. 

A Stef^mothbr is a wife married 
by a father after the death of the 
mother. 

Step-Children are the children of 
a wife or husband by a previous mar- 
riage. 

To BE Related is to be connected 
either by birth or marriage. 

A Relation^ or Relatvoe^ is one con- 
nected with us either by birth or 
marriage. 

Relationship is connection either 
by birth or marriage. 

Kin means of the same nature or 
kind. (Sax., cind^ kind or race.) 
Hence, 

Kin, related by blood; as, we are 
hin to each other. 

Akin, related by blood ; as, those 
two persons are near aJdn to each 
other. 

Kin, 1. Relationship by blood ; as, 
he is of kin to me. 2. Relatives ; as, 
all my kin reside in England. 

Kindred, (adj.), 1. I^lated by de- 
scent from a common ancestor. 
2. Congenial; as, they are kindred 
Bonis. 

Kindred, (noun), 1. Relationship by 
birth. % Relatives bv birth. 

Kinsman, a man oi the same race 
or family. 

Kinswoman, a woman of the same 
race or family. 

Kinsfolk, persons of the same race 
or family. 

CoNSANGUiNiTT is relationship by 
birth. (L., con, together; and san- 
guis, blood.) 

Affinity is relationship by mar- 
riage. (L., affinis, connected.) 



To Allt^ is to form a close connec- 
tion by marriage or otherwise ; a^, he 
has allied himself to a worthy family. 
(L., ad, to; and Ugo^ to tie.) 

An AllVance is a close connection 
by marriage or otherwise ; as, the two 
families have formed a matrimonial 
alliance. 

Genealogy is an account of one's 
ancestors. (Gr., ytros {jgenos"], a race ; 
and xoyoc [logos^, an account 

Note.— Every p«rton has two parents, or an- 
cestors, in the first degree ; four graodparentH, 
or ancestors, in the second degree ; eight grand- 
parents, or ancestors, in the third degree ; 16, in 
the fourth degree ; 32, in the fifth ; G4, In tiio 
sixth, etc. Now, allowing three generations to 
a century, how many ancestors has every person 
now in existence had within the last thoosand 
yean? 

A Pedigree is a line of ancestors. 

A Family is, 1. A pair of parents, 
with their own immediate children. 
2. A pair of parents, with all their 
descendants. 

A Clan, in Scotland, consists of a 
number of families bearing the same 
name, united under a common chief- 
tain, and supposed to be descended 
from a common ancestor. 

A Tribe consists of a series of gen- 
erations descended from the same 
progenitor, as in the case of the Is- 
raelitish tribes. 

A Nation is a numerous body of 
people speaking the same language, 
and^descended from the same original 
stock. The twelve tribes of Israel 
constituted the Jewish nation. (L., 
nctscor, [naius\ to be born, — ihe 
etymology of the word referring to 
common origin of the families which 
constitute a nation.) 

NoTK. — Tn a political sense, a nation is an in- 
dependent body of people united under the same 
government. 

A Race is a division of the human 
family distinguished from other di- 
visions by marked dififerences of fear 
tures and complexion. 

NoTK.— Each race embraces many kindred n»i 
tloiw or tribes. 
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ayU. QOYSBNMXNT. 



OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 



1. Sundry Terms, 

GUBERNO [guhemaium]y to steer 
a ship. (L ) Hence, 

Govern^ to control or direct Fo- 
lilicallyy to steer the ship of state. 

Oovemory one who controls or di- 
rects. Politically^ one who pilots 
the ship of state. 

Oubernaiorialj pertaining to the 
oftoe of a governor. 

Oavemment is the exercise of di- 
rection and restraint 

Civil Government includes all the 
apparatus of constitutions, laws, and 
officers required for the regulation 
and management of the afiEairs of a 
nation. 

A State consists of a body of 
people who have a regularly consti- 
tuted government (L., status^ a 
standing; that is, a fixed and set- 
tled condition of things.) 

nOAix [PoLis], a city or state. 
(Gr.) Hence, 

Political^ pertaining to civil gov- 
ernment 

Politics^ the science of civil gov- 
ernment 

Politician^ one versed in the sci- 
ence of civil government 

Polity^ a form or system of gov- 
ernment 

Policy^ the measures adopted by 
the leading officers of a govern- 
ment 

Politic^ in accordance with the 
principles of sound policy. 

Police^ 1. The local government 
of a city. 2. A body of civil offi- 
cers employed in preserving order in 
a city. 

THE Body Politic is the state. 

A Body Politic is a corporation 
or body of men associated tor some 
special purpose, and acting under 
legal authority. 

APXH [Arche], government (Gr.) 
Hence, 

Monarchyy a form of government 
in which the supreme authority is 



lodged in the hands of a single per 
son. (Gr., /ueyec [monos], sole.) 

Oligarchy, a government in whicb 
the supreme power is lodged in the 
hands of a few persons. (Gr., ojya 
[pligoi]^ few.) 

Patriarchy, the government of a 
patriarch, or head of a family. 

Patriarchate^ the office of the head 
of the Greek Church, who is styled 
the patriarch. 

Exarch, a title borne b^ the rep- 
sentatives of the Byzantine empe- 
rors in the provinces of Italy and 
Africa 

Exarchate, the office of an exarch. 

Tetrarch, a Roman governor of the 
fourth part of a province. (Gr., ti- 
Ttf^of \tetarto8], fourth.) 

Tetrarchy, or Tetrarchate, the gov- 
ernment of the fourth part of a prov- 
ince. 

Heptarchy, a sevenfold govern- 
ment (fTTA [h^ta"], seven.) (See 
Art, Number?) 

Anarchy, an absence of govern- 
ment (Gr., a. [a], privative.) 
^ Anarch, an author of anarchy or 
civil confusion. 

KPATEfi [crateo"], to exercise politi- 
cal power. (Gr.) Hence, 

Democracy, a form of government 
in which the supreme power is lodged 
in the hands of the people collect- 
ively, and in which the people exe^ 
else, in person^ the powers of legisla- 
tion. (Gr., Jir/uoc {demos], the people.) 

Democrat, one who is in favor of 
a government by the people. 

Aristocracy, a form of government 
in which the supreme power is in the 
hands of the nobles. (Gr., tf^/rrt* 
{arisidi'], the nobles.) 

Aristocrat, one who is in favor of 
an aristocracy. 

Aristocratic, or AristocraHcal, 1. 
Pertaining to aristocracy. 2. Pa^ 
taking of aristocracy ; as, aristocroHe 
pride or manners. 

Autocracy^ absolute power. (Gr.) 
«t/TOff [autos"], self) 
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Autocrat^ an absolute ruler. The 
emperor of Russia is an autocrat. 

Theocro/cy, a government institu- 
ted by the Deity. The goveirnment 
of the Jews was a theocracy. (Gr., 
Qm ^Theos]^ God. 

Authority is rightful power to 
govern, 

Sway is power exerted in govern- 
ing. 

To Bulb is to exercise supreme au- 
thority. 

Rego {rectum]^ to rule. (L.) Hence, 

Regent^ 1. A ruler. 2. One who 
governs in the minority, absence, or 
disability of the king. 

Regency^ 1. Rule. 2. Government 
exercised in behalf of a king who is 
a minor, or is otherwise incapacitated 
to rule. 

Regime^ (pron. razJieem^) govern- 
ment 

Rfg^imen, 1. Orderly government. 

2. In grammar, government, or the 
influence which orfe word exerts up- 
on another in determining its form. 

3. In medicine^ the government or 
regulation of the diet, with a view to 
the preservation or restoration of 
health. 

Regiment, a certain body of sol- 
diers, thus called in reference to the 
official government to which they are 
subject 

A Lord is a supreme ruler. 

DoMiNUS, a lord. (L.) Hence, 

Dominion, supreme sway. 

Dominant, ruling. 

Domination, the exercise of power 
in ruling. 

Domineer, to rule with insolence. 

Dominator, an absolute ruler. 

Predominate, to exert a greater 
power, influence, or authority, than 
something else. In some persons the 
love of money predominates over all 
other passions. — Webster, (prce, 
over.) 

A Master is a man who rules, gov- 
erns, or directs, either men or busi- 
ness. 

Mastery is, 1. Dominion. 2. Su- 
periority in competition ; as, to gain 
the mastery. 
11 



Maoister, a master. (L.) Hence, 
Magisterial, 1, Such as suits m 
master. 

Sach a government it paternal, not magMe- 
Hal.—King Chark$, 

2. Arrogant; as, to be magisterial 
in one's opinions. 

Magistrate, a public civil officer 
invested with the executive govern- 
ment, or some branch of, it The 
King of England, or the President 
of the United States, is a chief ma- 
gistrate. Judges, mavors, and justices 
of the peace, are inferior magistrates. 

Magistracy, the office or dignity of 
a magistrate. 

AE2nOTH2 [Despotes], a master. 
(Gr.) Hence, 

Despot, 1. An emperor, king, or 
prince invested with absolute power. 
Hence, 2. A ruler who exercises ab- 
solute power capriciously or oppres- 
sively. 

Despotic, or Despotical, 1. Abso- 
lute in power. 2. Exercising abso- 
lute power oppressively. 

Despotism, 1. Absolute power. 2. 
An oppressive exercise of absolute 
power. 

TTPANN02 [Tyrannos], a petty 
king. (Gr.) Hence, 

Tyrant, an oppressive ruler, be- 
cause the petty kings among the 
ancients often ruled oppressivefy. 

Tyranny, oppressive rule. 

^tyrannize, to rule oppressively.- 

Tyrannic, or Tyrannical, ruling 
oppressively. 

Impero, {imperatum], to command. 
(L. ) Hence, 

Imperator, the commander of a 
Roman army. (L.) 

Note. — Octavianns Cnsar, who first succeeded 
in making himself absolute master of the Ro- 
man world, was an imperatntt or general offlcor 
in the army. After bim the Roman state con- 
tinued for several centuries to be governed by a 
succession of rulers, who, under the military 
title of imperator, exercised supreme civil author- 
ity. Hence, the term imperator, of whirh the 
English word emperor^ is a modificntion, came to 
be the title of the highest grade of civil rulers. 

Emperor, one who exercises su- 
preme control over extensive domin- 
ions. 

Empress, 1. The consort of an em- 
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^n empire. 

Empire is supreAiB powei 
eroiug. 

An Empire is 
subject to the di 
peror. 2. An aggregate of many 
OonntrieB ruled over by a king. 

Imperial, pertaining to an empire, 
or to an emperor ; as, imperial gov- 
mimeat ; an imperial palace. 

Sovereign, (pron. sutf'nn), enpremo 
in power; aa, & eotereign prince. 
(L., ivpemua, situated above.) 

A Soaereiffn is a eupremc ruler. 

Sovereigtily ia gupretnc dominiiin. 

To Preside h to be set over liir 
the eierciae of authority. (L., prtp, 
over, or before ; and »edeo, to sit ) 

A President ie, 1. An officer w-Xm 

risidea over a. deliberative asHem \,\j. 
The chief officer of any nssocin- 
tioa. 3. 'I'be chief magistrate of n 
republic. 
Frendeney in the office of a proxi- 

A Kino is a chief ruler, usually in- 
heriting hia title and authority, ivnd 
tniDBmitting them to hia posterity. 

Kinglg, 1. Belonging to a king; ns, 
a kinffly crown. 2. Adminiaterei:l,by 
a king; aa, a Mngh/ government ?,. 
Becoming a king; as, hingly magni- 
ficence. 

A Kingdom is, 1. The territory sub- 
ject to a king. 2. The population 
sul^ect to a king. 

Kingship is the office or dignity of 
akine. 

A QiiEEN is, 1. The consort of a 
king. 2. A woman who rules over a. 
kingdom. 

A Queen Consort is the wife of n 
king, I 

A Queen Regnant, or Qveen Stfjeni 
is a queen who is invested with rul-' 
iug authority. 
A Queen Dovjoger is the widow 

Rex [rejw], a king. (L.) Hence, 

Jiegal, pertaining peraonally to a 

king; as, re^a^ authority ; rt^ofsplea- 

Jiegalia, the eneigna of kingly 



I power or splendor, as the ortmn, 

'scepter, eto. 

Regicide, 1. The mnrder of a 
king. 2. The murderer of a king, 

Roi, a king. (Fr.) Hence, 

Royal, kingly; as, roi/ai power. 

Rotjalfy, kingly dignity and power. 

Royalist, one who ia attached to 
kingly government. 

Royalism, an nttadiment to (he 
principles and cause of kingly gov- 
ern me nt 

Viceroy, one who rules a remote 

Erovince for, and in the nsme of a 
ing Spanish America while under 
the dominion of the mother country 
waa ruled by viceroys. (L., vice, in 
the place of ) 

Viccroyally, the office of a viceroy. 
Realm, a territory ruled by a kin^ 
(Old Fr royanlme.) 

A Pbince is a chief man. (L,, 
princepa, chief.) 
NoTi.— In m itiiliKnillfHl lUts Ikere af 



CiAR is the title of the emperors 
of Uuaeia. 

lb* pncllce nbioh pruvniled In lbs ByEuHiis 
Mvtrnl of lbs ««Hwt RoiuM Buyieron. 

The SuLTAH is the emperor of Tar- 
key. 
The CitiPHS were the Saracen em- 

The Caliphate was the office or 
dimity of the caliphs. 

The Orakd Sbiqxior is the eni- 
peror of Turkey. {Seignior, a lord.) 

A DtTKB is a sovereign prince rank- 
ing below a king. (ll, dvx, a mili- 
tary leader. ) 



Ducal, pertaining b 
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. DuchVy the territory or dominions 
of a duke. 

A Grand Duke is a duke of a 
higher rank, 

A Palatine is one who is invested 
with royal privileges and rights. 
(L.ypalatiumy a palace.) 

A Palatinate is the province of a 
palatine; a name given to two states 
of the old German empire, called the 
Upper and the Lower Palatinate. 

A Pacha, Pashaw, or Bashaw, is a 
Turkish viceroy. 

A Pachalic (pron. pashav/lie,) is 
the office or province of a pasha. 

A Nabob was, 1. Formerly a deputy, 
or viceroy in India. 2. A man of 
great wealth. (From the circum- 
stance of the nabobs of India hav- 
ing been noted for their wealth. 

2. Forms of Government 

A MONARCHY is the government 
of a single person. 

An Absolute Monarchy is a gov- 
ernment in which the will of the 
sovereign is not restricted by a con- 
stitutioa {Absolutey unrestricted.) 

A Limited Monarchy is a govern- 
ment in which the will of the sov- 
ereign is restricted by a constitution. 

An Aristocracy is a government 
vested in the hands of the nobles. 

A Democracy is a government 
where all the citizens meet in person 
to deliberate on matters of public in- 
terest 

A Republic is a state in which the 
exercise of the sovereign power is lodg- 
ed in representatives elected by the 
people. (L., resy interest; Bnd jmblica, 
pQolic.) 

A CoMMONVTEALTH is a republic. 
(Common^ general; and wealthy wel- 
Mure.) 

A Federal Government is a gov- 
ernment instituted by confederated 
states for the regulation of matters 
of common interest 

Note. — ^The sUtM that eombfne to form a fed- 
eral government are neoessarfly republics ; and 
by their combination they furm one grand re- 
public The general goTernneot of toe United 
States \a an example of a federal (cnrercuDent. 
(Fedrml, kagiwd tosetker.) 



3. Of dtigemhip. 

A CITIZEN is 8 member of a 
community of men who have asso- 
ciated themselves together for the 
mutual protection of their personal 
rights. 

Civis, a citizen. (L.) Hence, 

CivUy 1. Pertaining to citizens ; as, 
civil rights; civil government 2. 
Polite; that is, acting as citizens of 
the same community should act to- 
ward each other. 

Civilize, to introduce among a peo' 
pie the arts and institutions that 
exist in civil communities. 

CiviCy relating to citizens;, at, Hvic 
honors. 

Note. — A cMoerown, among the Bonans, wm 
a crown of oHk leaves bestowed on a soldier who 
had sarcd the life of a citizen. 

Civismy 1. The state of being a 
citizen. 2. Patriotism, because pa- 
triotism is the chief virtue of citizens. 

Inciviemy the want of love to one's 
country. 

A Civil Community is a body of 
persons who have associated themr 
selves for the mutual defense of their 
rights. 

An Aliek is one who, on account 
of his foreign birth, is not entitled to 
the rights and privileges of eitisen- 
ship. (L., alienuSy foreign.) 

Natural-born Citizens are persons 
who are citizens b^ birth. 

To Naturalize is to confer on an 
alien the rights of a citizen. 

KoT£.— Id beeominf naturalized tn alien re- 
nounces his allegfanoe to the government oC 
which be has been a subject, and swears that h« 
will support the constitution of his adopfd 

country. 

CmzENS are members of • repnb- 
lic or free^tate. 

Subjects are persons who are in 
subjection to the rule of a monarch. 

4. Of the duty of the Governed to 
the Government 

ALLEGIANCE is the obedience 
which subjects or citizens owe to the 
government under which they 1W6| 
or to the person of their sovereign. 
(L., ady to; and %o, to bind.) 
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LoTAL, true to one's kin*;. 

Loyally^ faithful attachment to 
one's king. 

TsBABON is the crioie of being 
false to the allegiance which one 
owes to his sovereign or govern- 
ment 

Note. — ^Treason oontista in ftttempting to over- 
throw the government, or in botrayiog the state 
into tile hands of a foreign government. 

A Traitor is one who is guilty of 
treason. 

5. Of the Political Subdivisions of 
Countries. 

A PROVINCE is a division of a 
kingdom. 

A State is a division of a repub- 
lic, exercising a subordinate and local 
government 

A CouNTr, or Shire, in England, 
is a division of the kingdom, and in 
America it is a division of a state in 
which courts of justice iold period- 
ical sessions. 

A Township, in the United States, 
is a division of a county in which 
^e people are invested with the power 
of regulating certain local matters, 
such as the repairing of roads, pro- 
viding; for the poor, etc. 

A Canton is a state of the Swiss 
confederacy. 

6. Of Law, 

LAW is a principle or rule of ac- 
tion. 

Natural or Physical Laws are the 
principles, in accordance with which, 
the operations of nature are carried 
on. 

Moral Laws are the rules which 
have a reference to right and wrong 
in human actions. 

Municipal Law embraces the rules 
prescribing the duties of persons as 
citizens. (L., municepSy a free citi- 
zen.) 

Written or Statute Laws are the 
laws enacted by legislative authority. 

Unwritten or Common Law con- 
sists of a body of rules deriving 
their authority irom ancient custom. 



Civil Law was the municipal law 
of the Roman empire. 

Eoclesiastical Laws are rules pre- 
scribed for the government of the 
church. 

A Canon is a rule or law. 

The Canon Law is the body of 
ecclesiastical Roman laws. 

Martial Law includes the rules 
ordained for the government of a 
military force. 

Commercial Law, or Law Mer- 
chant, consists of a system of rules 
by which the intercourse of mer- 
chants is regulated. 

International Law, called ako 
the Laws op Nations, comprises the 
rules regulating the intercourse of 
nations. 

The Mosaio Law comprises the 
rules and ordinances prescribed, 
through Moses, to the Jews. 

The Ceremonial Law includes the 
ceremonies which were prescribed 
to the Jews for their observance. 

A By-Law is a law of a city, town, 
or private corporation, {by, private.) 

A Statute is a law that has been 
enacted by a legislative power. (L, 
statuo [^statuium'jy to establish.) 

Statutory, enacted by statute; as, 
a statutory provision. 

A Code is a body of laws duly d^ 
gcsted. 

To Ordain is to establish as a 
law. 

An Ordinance is a rule that has 
been established by authority. 

A Decree is an order issued by a 
competent authority, that something 
shall be observed or done. 

There went ont a decree from Cflosar Angcutns 
that all the world should be taxed. — Luke iu 

An Edict is a command issued by 
an absolute sovereign to his subjects. 
(L., e. out, and dico [dictum], to 
speakj 

A Proclamation is a general ad- 
dress to the citizens or subjects of 
a state, specifying something which 
they are required to do or observe. 
(L., pro, out, and clamo, to cry, be- 
cause that, previous to the invention 
I of th^ art of printing, proclamations 
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were" made, by public outcry, in ev- 
ery part of a kingdom.) 

Lex [^legis^j a law. (L.) Hence, 

Legal, according to law. 

Legality^ the condition of being 
according to law. 

Legalize^ to render lawful. 

Legislate^ to make laws for the 
government of a civil communitv. 
(L.,ycro \latufn\y to enact) 

Legislator^ a lawgiver. 

Legislature^ a body of men in- 
vested with the power of making 
laws. 

Legislative^ pertaining to the en- 
actment of laws; as, a legislative 
body. 

Illegal^ contrary to law. (tn, not ) 

Legitimate^ 1. In accorc^ance with 
established law ; as, a legitimate gov- 
ernment 2. Deduced as a natural 
and lawful inference from the prem- 
ises; as, a legitimate conclusion. 3. 
Lawfully born. 

Legitimacy^ the state of being le- 
gitimate. 

An Act is, 1. Any particular ex- 
ercise of legislative power. 2. A 
law resulting from an exercise of 
legislative power. 

An Enactment is a law that has 
been passed by a legislative body. 

To Repeal is to recall; as, to re- 
peal a law. (L., re, back, and ap- 
pellor to calL) 

NoTK. — None can repeaZ but those nrho have 
the power to make laws. 

To Abrogate is, lit^ to ask away, 
or to ask that a thing may be done 
away, in allusion to the custom of 
the Romans, among whom no law 
was valid, unless the consent of the 
people was obtained, and in like 
manner no law was unmade without 
asking their consent — Crabbe. 

Note. — Laws are repealed or abrogated; bat 
the former of these terms is mostly in modem 
use ; the latter in applied to the proceedings of 
the ancients. — Orahbe. 

Jus [juris']^ law or right (L.) 
Hence, 

Jurist, one who professes the sci- 
ence of law. 

Jurisconsult, a man learned in 



the law. (L., cotuulo [consuUumlf to 
consult) 

Jurisprudence^ the science of law. 
(L., prudeniia^ knowledge.) 

Jure Divino, by divine right 

7. Of the Departments of Civil Goth 
cmment, 

Bemakk.— Civil Government embraces three 
dtgpurlmenist to wit: the legMuUeef the judiciary^ 
and the executive departments. 

The LEGISLATIVE DEPART- 
MENT of a government enacts laws. 

The Judiciary Department inter- 
prets the laws, and applies them to 
particular cases. 

The ExECUTivB Depabtment exe- 
cutes the laws. 

Note. — In Absolute monarehiea these three 
departments are united in the person of the 
sovereign. 

8. Of Legislative Bodies, 

LEGISLATURES, in the United 
States, consist of two branches, a 
senate^ and a hou^e of representatives. 

The Senate is the higher branch 
of the legislature. (L., senatus. a 
council of elders, from senex^ aged. 

Note. — According to the idea conveyed by the 
etymology of the word smate, the l>ranch thus 
designated is suppoeed to consint of men more 
advanced in age, and more mature in wisdom 
than the members of the other branch. 

The House of Rbpbbsbntatitbs is 
thus styled, because this, being the 
more numerous branch, is supposed 
to represent more fully than the other 
branch the views and wishes of the 
people. 

Constituents are the persons who 
constitute a person their representor 
tive. 

Note. — ^In roost of the states tb« muahen of 
the legislature are elected yearl/. 

The Speaker is the iiresidlng officer 
of either house of a legislaiare. 

A Bill is a draught of a proposed 
law. 

Note,— A Wn maj orfgioate io eftber boose, 
but before it can become a law U raoet roeeivo 
the coneorrBiiceof the other boose. 

CoxoftBss is the legislature of the 
United States. (L., eongressuSf • 
meeting) 
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A Vbto is an act of forbidding. 
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>n«Uleiit dlfl«p^roi 



which it ariEtuM, 






lElula 



^wlktuB li oIImI Iba 

both hoiHa br ■ m^ortlj at I'wo-lhlnli, It be' 

H(g. (l' (Mo.'ltbrtld.) 

An EaiATi, to a limited monarchy, 
ii ft olsBB of persona enjojing cerfaun 
politioal privileges. Id most obscb, 
three eautea are reckoned, to wit: 
the nobilitj, the clergj, and the com- 
moaaitj, as in Great UritaJn. In 
Sweden the estatea are, I. The nobil- 
itr and sentry; 2. The clergy; 3. 
Xbe bni^herBi and 4. The peasantrj. 

A Pasliahent is a legialetivo body 
composed of repreeentativea of the 
estatas of a kingdom. (Kr. jailer, to 
talk, in allusion to the circumstance 
that a parliament is a deliberative 
Bssemblj, and that its deliberations, 
are carried on by laiking.) 

KOTi.— Tba Billlib pu-Uumt cenditi ot 
ud^lb* hiHiH of Owww. ' Th« bmuH ut I- 
linU Uaiorai, wbv npmant ttaa DoUllilj ; ■ 



Bone, at a prescribed ^am and tiiw, 
fur the purpose of deciding questioas 
relative to property and personal 
rights, or for the purpose of trying 



THE CointT eonaistB of a judce, 
or judgei, in formal eeasion for tae 
hearing and decision of oauaesj u, 
the opinion of the court. 

CovTi is the presence of the judge 

hen sitting in his official oapaoi^; 

, to come into court 

A Court of Laa decides causes ac- 
cording to the principles of the oom- 

A Cuurt of Chancery,oT a Court «/ 
Equity, decides causes according to 
the principles of equity, and is re- 
sorted to in cuses where the atriot 
rules of the common law do injustioe 
'to either of the parties. (From cAan- 



Tb4 parLJutnADt w«t Introducvd Idio BngLMod 

The SrATU-GKifflBAL, in France, 
"before the revolution, was an assem- 
bly of the three estates of (he king- 
^dmn, to wit : the nobility, the clergy, 
and the commonalty. 



The Wit'enaobhotb' was the na- 
tional coDDcU or legislature of Eog- 
Jaod in the time of the Saxons. 

9. Of the Judieiary. 

The JUDICIARY DEPART- 
MENT of a ^verximent is adminis- 
tered by institutions called Court*. 

A CoDBi consists in a formal sit- 
ting of one or more authoriced per- ' 



A JuDLoiAi, District, ander the 
laws of the United tjtates, generally 
consists of a single ijtate, bnt in some 
cases a State is dirided into two or 
three districts. 

A DisTiiTCT Court is established in 
each district consisting of one judge. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
Slates consista of nine judges who 
hold a yearly session at the city of 
Washington. 

A Judicial Circuit, under the laws 
of the United States, consists of two 
or more judicial dtalj-icts, one circuit 
being assigned to each of the judges 
of the supreme court 

A Circuit Court is held in each 
district three times a year, the cir- 
cuit judge presiding, and being n»- 
iisted in each district by the local 
judge, 

NOTi Tlu ^nflrat noirwB of tb« ITiiltad 

' ---idelln4lii ■ - - - 
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itates ; between a state and citizens of another 
•tate ; between citizens of different states : be- 
twea citiaens uf the same state olaimlag lands 
oader grants of ditferent states; and between a 
■tate, or the citixens thereof, and foreign states, 
citizens, or subjects." 

A Court op Common Pleas, in the 
fleveral States, is an inferior court, 
whose jurisdiction is limited to a 
county; and, hence, it is sometimes 
called the County Court 

A Supreme Court is a court of the 
hkhest grade, and of the last resort, 
whether under the general govern- 
j&ent, or in the individual States. 

To Appeal is to remove a cause 
from a lower to a superior court. 
(L., appelU)^ to call to.) 

The AppeVlantj or Appellor^, is 
the party who appeals. 
. The Appellee^ is the party against 
whom the appeal is made. 

Appellaiej having cognizance of 
appeals; as, op^eZZa^e jurisdiction. 

The Exchequer, in England, is an 
ancient court of record, intended, 
principallv, to collect and superin- 
tend tne kind's debts and duties, or 
revenues, and so called from a cheq- 
uered cloth which covers the table. — 
Blacksione. 

A Court op Admiralty is a court 
for the trial of causes arising on the 
high seas, as prize causes, and the 
like. 

. KoTK. — ^In England, this covrt Is held by the 
lord high admiral^ and hence the name of the 
court. 

A Court Martlal is composed of 
several oficers, charged with the duty 
of trying an offense committed against 
the laws of the army. 

Probate is the proof of the genuine- 
ness of wills and testaments. (L., 
prohoy to prove.) • 

A Probate Court is a coart for the 
probate of wills. 

An AssizE is a coart of justice. 
(Fr., tiesise, a sitting.) 

Juridical, pertaining to the office 
of a judge, (hyjus, the law; and 
dicOy to pronounce.) 

Jurisdiction, authority to decide 
legal controversies, as, the Jurisdic- 
tion of a court. 



A Judge is an officer who hears and 
determines causes. 

A Justice is a person who is com- 
missioned to hold courts and dispense 
justice. 

Justices op the Peace are judicial 
officers of the lowest grade, of whom 
two or more in each township are 
either appointed by the governor, as 
in some of the States, or are chosen 
by the people, as in other States, 
(fhus called because it is a part of 
their duty to maintain the public 
peace.) 

A Mayor is a judicial officer who 
holds courte for the decision of cases 
that arise under the ordinances of the 
corporation of a city or borou^. 

A Jury consists of a number of 
men impannelled and sworn to in- 
quire into and try any matter of fact, 
and to make to the court a statement 
of the truth according to the evidence 
in the case. {L., juro, to swear.) 

A Juror is an individual member 
of a jury. 

A Panel is a piece of parchment 
on which the names of the persons 
summoned by the sheriff to serve as 
jurors have been written. Hence, 

The Panel is the whole jury. 

To Impannel is to enroll as mem- 
bers of a jury. 

A Petit Jury, or Petty Jury, con- 
sists of twelve men appointed to try 
matters of fact in civil cases, and to 
decide both the law and the fact in 
criminal cases. (Vr.y peiii, small.) 

A Grand Jury consists of fifteen 
men summoned to try matters alleged 
in indictments. (Fr., grand, great) 

A Jury op Inquest is a jury sum- 
moned in cases of sudden and violent 
death to inquire into the cause. 

A Verdict is the report of a jury 
in reference to any case ^at has been 
submitted to them for investieation. 
(L., vere, truly; and dictum, said.) 

JuDico, to judge, ^L.) Hence, 

Judicial, pertaining to courts of 
justice; as, ^i^clic^a^ proceedings. 

Judicatory, a court of justice. 

Judicature, the power of dispensing 
justice. 
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Judiciary^ the department of gov- 
eminent which is concerned in the 
determination of controversies be- 
tween man and man. 

An Arbiter is, 1. A judge ap- 
pointed by the parties to whose deter- 
mination they Yoluntarilj submit 
2. A person who has the power of 
judging and determining without con- 
trol. 

An Arbitrator is a third party to 
whom two persons, by mutual con- 
sent, submit the decision of a contro- 
versy. 

To Arbitrate is to decide a case in 
the capacity of an arbitrator. 

A Submission is the reference of a 
case to the decision of an arbitrator. 

An Award is the decision of an 
arbitrator. 

An Umpire is one who ludges be- 
tween parties by mutual consent, 
whether in legal or other matters. 

A Tribunal is, 1, and properly. 
The seat on which the judge of a 
court sits. 2. A court of justice. 
(L., tribunuSy a judge who administers 
justice.) 

A Bar, in a court room, is a railing 
within which the officers of the court 
and members of the legal profession 
sit It is thus called because it bars 
or hinders the crowd from incom- 
moding the court 

To Stand at the Bar is to be 
brought to trial on the charge of hav- 
ing committed some crime. 

A Sherifp is an officer to whom is 
intrusted in each county the execu- 
tion of the laws. 

A Constable is an officer who exe- 
cutes the orders of a justice of the 
peace. 

A Coroner is an officer whose duty 
it is to inquire into the causes of 
sudden death, in performing which 
duty he calls to his aid a jury of in- 
vest 

A Marshal is an officer appointed 
by the President and Senate of the 
united States in each iudicial dis- 
trict, and charged with me execution 
of the laws of the general govern- 
ment 



10. Of Liiigatiofk 

A CASE is a matter brought be- 
fore a court for investigation and de- 
cision. 

A Cause is a case in which I am 
personally interested. 

An Action is the urging of a right 
or claim before a court. (JU, ago^ 
[acturn]^ to urge.) 

A Process includes all the legal 
proceedings in any particular case. 
(L., pro^ forward; and cedo [ce««iim], 
to go.) 

To Sue is to insttitute a process in 
law against any one for the recovery . 
of some right, either real or sup- 
posed. (Fr., suivre, to pursue.) 

Note.— Tlie idea pre8<>ntod by the term to «im, 
is tlittt of purnting n right or claim. 

A Suit is an notion at law for the 
recovery of a right. 

Litis, a lawsuit. (L.) Hence, 

Litigate^ to contend in law. 

Litigant^ contending in law; as, 
parties litigant. 

A Litigant^ a person engaged in a 
lawsuit 

Litigation^ a contending in law. 

Litigious^ inclined to contend in 
law. 

The Parties are the two opposite 
sides that are interested in a law- 
suit 

The Plaintiff or Complainant is 
the party who brings a suit (Fr., 
plaindrey to complain.) 

The Defendant is the party against 
whom a suit is brought 

NoTX. — The defendant receives his designation 
fh>m the circumstance that he is under the ne« 
cesflity of defending himself against his legal ad- 
versary. 

A Plea is, 1. That which is alleged 
by a party in support of his demand. 

2. The answer of the defendant to 
the plaintiff's declaration or demand. 

3. A cause in court ; as, the court of 
common pleas; the pleas of the 
crown. 

To Plead is to defend a cause in 
court by arguments. 

Pleadings are the mutual alterca- 
tions between the plaintiff and de- 
fendant 
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A Replication Is the reply of the 
plaintiff to the defendant's plea. 

A Rejoinder is the defendant's 
answer to the plaintifiTs replication. 

A Surrejoinder is the answer of 
a plaintiff to a defendant's rejoinder. 

A Rebutter is the answer of a de- 
fendant to a plaintiff's surrejoinder. 

A Surrebutter is the answer of a 
plaintiff to a defendant's rebutter. 

11. Of Rights. 

A RIGHT is that which is right 
for one to possess. 

A Claim is a right to have that 
which is in the hands of another. 

A Privileoe is a right enjoyed ex- 
clusively by particular individuals or 
bodies of persons. (L., privuSj pri- 
vate; and lex^ a law.) 

A Prerogative is an exclusive or 
peculiar privilege. (L., prcerogaiiviy 
from pros, first; and rogo^ to ask, 
because certain Roman tribes, so 
called, were first asked whom they 
would have to be consuls.) 

An ExEiiPTioN is the privilege of 
being free from a duty or exaction. 
(From exempt.) 

An Immunity is the privilege of 
being exempt from a service. Hence, 
figuratively applied to a privileged 
freedom from any thing painfuL 
(Ll, tn, privative; and munuSj an 
office, charge, or duty.) 

12. To Assert 

To ASSERT is to declare a thing 
M our own. 

To ALaintain is to abide by what 
we have asserted. (Fr., tnaintenir, to 
hold by the hand, from the L., manus, 
the hand; and ieneo^ to hold.) 

To Vindicate is to stand up for 
what concerns ourselves or others. 
(L., vindico, [vindicatumjf from vim, 
violence ; and dico^ to utter. VindicOj 
therefore, signifies to pronounce a 
violent or positive sentence.) 

13. To Give Up, 

To GIVE UP is to let go our hold 
on that which we wish to retain* 



To Deliyer is to put into the hands 
or power of another. 

To Surrender is to give up from 
compulsion. A general surrenders 
his sword or a fortress. (Fr., sur, 
up ; and rendre, to deliver.) 

To Yield is to give up that which 
we have it in our power to retain. 

To Cede is to give over to another 
by virtue of a treaty. (L., cedo 
[cessum'], to yield.) 

A Cession is an act of giving over 
to another by virtue of a treaty. 

To Concede is to yield either as an 
act of discretion or courtesy. A 
government may concede a privilege 
to the people ; a person may concede 
a point m dispute for the sake of 
peace. 

To Resign is, 1. To give back, as 
an office. 2. To give up, as a claim. 
(L., resignoj to give up by signa- 
ture.) 

To Renounce is to refuse to own or 
acknowledge as belonging to. (L., 
renuncioj to give up by word oi 
mouth.) 

To Abdicate is to abandon an of- 
fice or trust without a formal resig- 
nation. Charles the Fifth abdicated 
his crown. (L., abdico [abdicatum'], 
to renounce.) 

14. To Swear, 

To SWEAR 18 to affirm with a 
solemn appeal to God for the truth 
of what is affirmed. 

An Oath is an affirmation with a 
solemn appeal to God for its truth ; 
or an oath is the act of swearing. 

JuRO {Juratum^f to swear. (L.) 
Hence, 

Adjure, 1. To command on oath, 
or under the penalty of a curse. I 
adjure thee by the living God. — ^Mail 
xxvi. 2. To summon with folem- 
nity. 

Conjuref, to call or tammon by a 
sacred name. 

Con^jure (pnm, kan^jur), to prac- 
tice magic. Bee Art Magic. 

Perjury, false swearing. 

To Perjure one's teu is to fweuf 
iaiselj. 
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To Suborn is to procure to take a 
false oath. 

A Deposition is the testimony of a 
witness reduced to writing in duo 
form of law, taken bj virtue of a 
commission or other authority of a 
competent tribunal. — Bouvier. (L., 
depono [^depositurn]^ to lay down or 
state [under oathj.) 

An Affidavit is an oath reduced 
to writing, and differs from a depo- 
sition in being without notice to the 
party against whom it is to be used. — 
Bouvier. (L., affidavit^ he has made 
oath, from ad^ to ; and fides^ faith. ) 

A Jurat is that part of an affidavit 
or deposition where the officer certi- 
fies that the same was sworn to be- 
fore him. — Bouvier, (L., jurat^ he 
gwears.) 

14. Civil Administration, 

To ADMINISTER a government 
is to execnte the laws, and to manage 

Sublic affairs. {Lit^ to perform the 
uties of a servant, civil rulers being 
regarded as the servants of the peo- 
ple. L., minister, a servant.) 

A Council is a body of men chosen 
by a sovereign ruler as his advisers. 

A Minister is a servant of the 
sovereign executive power in a state. 

A Cabinet is the governing coun- 
cil of a country. (So called from the 
tabinet or apartment in which the 
ruler transacts public business, and 
assembles his privy council) 

A Department is a branch of the 
public business. 

A Secretary is an officer whose 
business is to manage the affairs of 
a particular department of govern- 
ment 

The Secretary of State conducts 
the correspondence with foreign gov- 
ernments. 

The. Secretary of the Treasury man- 
ages the department of the finances. 

The Secretary of War has the 
charge of all matters relating to the 
army. 

The Secretary of the Navy has the 
charge of buUding and equipping 
ships of war. 



The Posthajstbr-General has the 
control of the postoffico department 

15. Of Diplomacy. 

DIPLOMACY is the art of con- 
ducting negotiations or arranging 
treaties between nations by means of 
their foreign ministers, or written 
correspondence. — Brande. 

A jUiplomaiist is a person skilled 
in diplomacy. 

Ambassador, or Embassador, is 
the name of the highest order of 
foreign ministers. An embassador 
is not only the agent of the country 
which sends him, but also represents 
personally the dignity of its sov- 
ereign. — Brande. 

An Embassy h, I. A message sent 
by one government to another. 2. 
The person or persons sent to convey 
a message from one government to 
another. 

Envoys, Ordinary and Extraordi- 
nary, belong to the second order of 
diplomatic ministers. They are in- 
ferior in rank to embassadors prop- 
erly so called; the chief difference 
between them being that the latter 
are held to represent the interests of 
their sovereign as agents, while the 
former represent his person. — 

Brande. 
A Plenipotentiary is an embassador 
or envoy furnished with full power 
to negotiate a treaty, or to transact 
other business. {L.jplenus fiill; and 
'potentia, power.) 

A Legation is, 1. A sending. 2. 
The person or persons sent as em- 
bassadors to a foreign court (L., 
lego [legatum'], to send.) 

16. Resistance of Authority. 

To REBEL^ is to refuse obedience 
to one's sovereign or government 
(L., re, again; and bello^ to make 
war.) 

A Reyel is one who refuses obe- 
dience to the government to which 
he owes allegiance. 

Rebellion is the act of refusing 
obedience to, or of making war 
against one's sovereign. 
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^ To Revolt is to tej^ct the author- 
ity of a sovereiga The American 
colonies revolted from the British 
etown. 

Insurgents are persons who rise 
up in arms against the government. 
(L., iriy against and 8urgo, to rise.) 

An Insurrection is a rising up in 
•nns against the government. 

A Sedition is a rising in opposi- 



tion to law or the administration of 
justice. 

A Mutiny is an insurreotion of 
soldiers, or of a ship's crew, against 
the authority of the officers. (Fr., 
muiin^ obstinate.) 

A Mutineer is one who is con- 
cerned in a mutiny. 

An Emeute is a seditiouB commo- 
tion. (Fr.) 



OF THE GRADES OF SOCIETY. 



NOBLE, of ancient and splendid 
family. 

A Noble is a person of ancient 
and splendid family. 

Nobility is descent from noble an- 
cestors. 

The Nobility are all persons taken 
collectively, who are descended from 
noble ancestors. 

To Ennoble is, 1. To raise to the 
rank of a noble; as, to ennoble a 
commoner. 2. To exalt in dignity 
or excellence. 

Gentle, of respectable birth, 
though not noble. 

A Gentleman^ in England^ is a 
man who, without a title, bears a coat 
of arms, or whose ancestors have 
been freemen. In this sense gentle- 
men hold a middle rank between the 
nobility and yeomanry. — Webster. 

A Gentleman^ in the United St<ites, 
is a man of education and good 
breeding, whatever may be his occu- 
pation. — Webster. 

The Gentry^ in Great Britain, are 



the middle class between the nobility 
and the vulgar. 

Yeoman. Camden ranks yeomen 
as the next class to the gentlemen. 
The name seems to have been gener- 
ally appropriated, in the middle ages, 
to small freeholders. — Brande. 

The Commons, in England, are 
those who inherit or possess no rank 
or title. 

The VuLGAB are the common 
people. (L., vulguSf the common 
people.) 

The Rabble are the dregs of the 
people. 

The Patricians were the nobility 
of the ancient Romans. (L., patres, 
fathersj 

The Plebe^ians, among the ancient 
Romans, were the commoK people. 
(Jxyplebs^ the common people.) 

A Peasant, in Europe^ is a com- 
mon countryman. (Fr., paySj the 
country.) 

The Peasantry^ in Europe, are the 
common counti^ people. 



OF TITLES. 



1. Titles of Nobility. 

A DUKE, in Great Britain^ is one 
of the highest order of nobility. 

A Duchess is the wife of a ouke. 
. A Ma&quis is next in rank below a 
duke. 

A Marchioness is the wife of a 
marquis. 



An Eabl, in England, is a noble- 
man of the third rank, being next 
below a marquis. 

A Count, on the continent of Eu- 
rope^ is of a rank equivalent to that 
of the English earl. 

A Viscount is a nobleman next in 
rank below anearl. 
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A Viscountess its the wife of a yis- 
count 

A Baron is next in rank below a 
▼iticount 

A Baroness is the wife of a baron. 

A Peer, in England, is a person 
belonging to any one of the fore- 
going orders of nobility. 

A Peeress is the wife of a peer. 

Lord is a title of honor, m Great 
Britain, given to dukes, marquises, 
earls, viscounts, and barons. 

Lady, in England, is a title pre- 
fixed to the name of any woman 
whose husband is not lower in rank 
than a knight, or whose father was a 
nobleman not lower in rank than an 
earl — Webster. 

A Lady is any respectable and 
worthy woman. 

A Baronet is next in degree be- 
low a baron. 

Note. — Baronet Is the lowest hereditary title 
of honor io England. — See Orden qf Kwghthood. 

2. Titles of Respect and Cimlity, 

Majesty is a title of emperors, 
kings, and queens. 

Catholic Majesty is the title of the 
kings of Spain. (Conferred on Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, by Pope Alex- 
ander VI. in 1492, in memory of the 
conquest of the Moors.) 

Most Christian Majesty is a title 
borne by the kings of France. 

Most Faithful Majestu is the title 
of the kings of Portugal. 

Highness is a title conferred on 
all royal princes and princesses, 
whether in the direct line of succes- 
sion or not — Brande, 

Serene, Serene Highness, or Se- 
renity. Before the dissolution of 
the German empire, Set^ene Highness 
and Most Serene Highness were the 
appropriate addresses of princely 
houses holding immediately of the 
empire. Since that time these titles 
belong of right to the families of 
sovereign houses, and also to the 
members of ci-devant (former) sov- 
ereign houses. — Brande. 

High Mightinesses was a title for- 



merly given to the members of the 
States-General of Holland. 

ExoELLBNCT is a title of honor 
given to presidents, governors, and 
embassadors. 

Honor is a title by which judges 
of courts are addressed. 

Honorable is an epithet of respect 
and distinction; as, the honorable 
court; the honorable gentleman. 

Note. — In England^ the title HonorabU, it 
preflxed to the names of the yonnger sons of 
earls, and to those of all the children, both sons 
and daughters, of viscounts and barons. — Brande. 
In the United States, judges of C!ourt8, memben 
of Confrress, and heads of departments, are 
styled Honorable. 

Sire is a title used in addressing a 
king or emperor. 

Sir is, 1. A word of respect used 
in addresses to men. 2. The title of 
a knight 

Mada:^! is a title used in address- 
ing a lady. (Fr., ma^ my ; and daoUj 
lady.) 

Miss is the title of an unmarried 
woman. 

Mister is a title used in addressing 
or speaking of men. (For Master.) 

Mistress is a title used in address- 
ing^or speaking of married ladies. 

Esquire. Younger sons of peers; 
their eldest sons, eldest sons of 
knights, sheriffs of counties, sergeants 
at Taw, and justices of the peacCi 
are esquires by virtue of their re- 
spective rank or office.* Heads of 
ancient families- are considered e<- 
quires hj prescription; and henc& 
has originated the use of the word 
in the present day, as a common ad- 
dition to the names of all who live 
in the rank of gentlemen. — Brande. 

Holiness is the title by which the 
Pope is addressed. 

Grace is the title of a duke or 
archbishop. 

Reverend is an epithet applied to 
clergymen. 

Reverence is a title of the clergy. 

Right Reverend is an epithet ap- 
plied to a bishop. 

Most Reverend is an epithet ap- 
plied to an archbishop. 
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1. Hmu rtlating to the general idea 
of War. 

WAR ia aconfliot between nationa 
carried on by force. 

To Waob is to carry on; m, to 
•Me war. 

Bblluh, wax. (L.) Hence, 

BellicBwe, or Bellieoui, inolinei! to 
nr; si, a bellieose people. 

Bellona, the goddeaa of war. 

Belligerent, engaged in carriiiii.' 
on w»r ; as, belligerent nation*. 

Guerrilla, a little war. (Sp.) 
Henoe, 

Guerrilla War/are, the plan of 
harassing armies bj the constutit 
attacks of independent bands. 

Maktial, 1. Warlike; »i,a martial 
•piriL 2. Suited to war; as, a mar- 
tiai appearance. (JVori, the god of 

WW.) 

HosTiUTT', the stat« of open var 
between nations. 

Sogtilities, hostile atUoks and 
other acts bv which belligerenta an- 
AOy each other. (L., ho»H*, an enc- 
mj.) 

A Truitii, or Arui9TICIB is a tempor- 
arj cessation of hostilities bj mutual 
ureement. (L., amui, amis; uud 
(Mio, to stand still.) 

Peach is, 1, A state of freednm 
liom war, either foreign or domestic. 
3. Freedom from private quarrels. ^. 
Freedom from agitation or disturb- 
ance bv the passions. 4. Freedom 
friHn aisturbonce or agitation 
general 

Pax, peace. (L.) Hence, 

Pacify, 1. To restore peace 
as, to pad/y belligerent nations. 
To allay excitement or agitation ; 
to paafy an angry man. (L., fii 
to make.) 

Pae^fic, 1. Peacefully disposed ; 
a pacific temper. 2. Adapted to pro- 
mote peace; as paafic measnres. 3 
Free from agitation or disturbance 
aa, a, paeiflc state of things. 

Pac^icalion, tiie act of malting 
peace between parties at variance. 



Pacificator, a peace-maker. 

To Appeate ia to pacify, in a figu- 
rative sense; as, to appease nnger, 
hunger, or thirst (Fr.,_j;aM:, peace; 
from Ia^pox.) 

2. OfSoldieri. 

A SOLDIER is a peisoD engaged 

serve his king or country in war. 

Miles \vdlitvi}, a soldier. (L.) 
Hence, 

Military, 1. Engaged in Ihe life of 
a soldier; as, a military man. 2. 
Suiting a soldier; as, militari/ vittue. 
3. Effected by soldiers; as, a military 
election. 

Militia, the citizens of a state en- 
rolled for discipline, but not to be 
called into service eioopt in emer- 
gencies. 

Militant, engaged in warfare, aa 
when we speak of the church miU- 
lanlin contradistinction to the church 
triumphant. 

Militate, lit, to serve as a soldier. 
(Not used in the lit sense.) To Mit- 
itaie agaiml is to tend to prevent suc- 
cess; as, that circumstance militated 
against the accomplishment of his 
purpose. 

A Troop is, 1. A company. 2. A 
body of cavalry. 

Troops, in the phiral, signifies sol- 
diers in general, 

iNrANTRT are foot soldiers. 

Catalrt are mounted soldiers. 



either on horseback or on foot, as 
occasion may require. 

A VoLTiOEUR (zhor) b a light 
horseman or dragoon. 

BirasAiis are a kind of eqaestrian 
troops in Furopeaa armies. 









utaltbtr, larbli 
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A Orbvadter ia a tall foot-aoldier. 

Sepoys are native Boldicra in the 
service of the British in India. 

The ZocAVES, in the French army, 
were oripnally a cloas of Boldiers who 
had served in Algeria, and hod been 
diacipliDediQapeculiBrmanner. They 
derive tfaeir Dftme from the Zouaves, 
a Dative tribe inhabiting the Atlas 
mountoinB, whose mode of warfare 
the French soldierB were obliged to 
adopt in order to subdue them. 

3. Of Arnts. 
ARMS are of two kinds, ofemive 

Armt Offensive are called weapons 
Arms Defensive are called armor. 

4. Of Weapon). 

A \?EAFON ia an instrument 
naed in attacking, 

A Sword ia an edged weapon used 
either in cutting or thrusting. 

A Cutlass is a broad, curving 

A HAicaKB is a short broad-sword, 
incurvated toward the point 

A Falohion is B. snort, crooked 

A CiMiTER is a short, crooked 
sword, recurvatcd, or bent backward, 

A Sabeb is a sword or cimiter with 
& broad and heavy blade, thick 
the back, and a little curved toward 
the point 

A Bapier is a small sword, used 
only in thrusting. 

A Speab is a long, pointed weapon, 
used either by thrusting or throwing. 

A Lanck is a long spear thrown by 
the ancients, lu later times the com- 
batants thrust them against each 
other on horseback. 

A PiKB ia a weapon consisting of 
a long wooden shaft with a steel head, 
flat and pointed. 

A Dagkbr or Pokiard is a short 
weapon used in stabbing. 

A Stiletto is a dogger with a 
round, pointed blade. 

A lyiRE is a kind of daggei 

A Ualbebd consists of a. wooden 



shad, five feet long, with a stee 
partly in the form of a cresc< 
Braade. 

The Javbliw was a sort of 
about five and a half feet loJ 
shaft of which was wood, but ] 
with steel; used by horse or fc 
Websla-. 

A Dart is a pointed misail 
pon to be thrown by the ham 

An Arrow is a missive n 
straijfht, slender, pointed, and I 
to shoot from a bow. 

Sagitta, an arrow. (L.) H 

Sogiltal, resembling an arri 

Sayillaie, arrow-shaped. 

A Shaft is an arrow or 
pointed missile. 

5. Of Firearms. 

FIU&ARMS are metallie 
from which missiles are tlirc 
the explosive force of gunpon 

Gun is a term applied to an 
of firearm except the piatol. 

Cannos, Artillekt, and Obi 

'e terms applied to guns 

reest eiie. 

MoBtAES and Howitzers are 
wide pieces of ordnance, ue 
throwing shells, bombs, grap 



I at the middle. 

A Musket ia a portable gui 
a smooth bore. 

A KiFLE is a portable gun ^ 
bore that is rijUi, that is, i 
spiral grooves. 

A Cakbtmb, or Cakabime, ( 
also a Petbongl), is a flrearu 
' J cavalry, smaller in the boi 

lorter than a musket— firon 

A Fusil (pron. fuze^) is e 
musket, 

A Matchlock was a musket 
was fired by a match. 

A Firelock ia a musket oi 
gun discharged by striking fir 
- flint and steel. 

A Pistol is a small firearm < 
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6. Of Armor, 

ARMOR is any habit worn to pro- 
tect the body in battle. 

A Helm, Helmet, Casque, or Head- 
piece was a piece of armor which 
guarded the head. 

Note. — HelniKs were anciently formed of va- 
rioos niHteriaU, but chiefly of skins of beasts, 
"^ — ^andiron. 



The VUor was the part of the hel- 
met which protected the face. 

The Gorget was a piece covering 
the neck, and was attached to the 
helmet (Fr., giyrge^ the neck.) 

The Breastj^lijLte was a piece of 
armor protecting the breast 

The Cuirass'', as its name implies, 
was originally a covering for the 
breast consisting of leather. After- 
ward other materials were used. (Fr., 
cuir^ leather.) 

CuissEs, CuissoTS, or Cuissarts, 
(pron. ktoeeses, eto ), were pieces of 
armor protecting the front of the 
thigh. (Fr., cuisse^ the thigh.) 

Greaves were pieces of armor 
protecting the froijt of the legs from 
the knee to the foe t. 

The Brass^'art was a piece of ar- 
mor which protected the upper part 
of the arm from the elbow to the 
shoulder. (Fr., hras^ the arm.) 

Mail is defensive armor formed of 
iron rings or round meshes. 

A Coat op Moil was a piece of 
armor in the form of a shirt, consist- 
ing of a network of iron rings. 

Harness or Panoply was a com- 
plete suit of armor. (Gr., vai [j?a7i], 
all; and otacf \oplLn\y armor.) 

Cap-a-pie signilies from nead to 
foot (Cfe/?, the hej.d; ^, to; and^te, 
the foot Fr.) 

Note. — When aknigLt or soldier had on a full 
suit of armor, he was said to be armed cap-a-pie. 

A Shield, or Buckler, was a piece 
of defensive armor attached to the 
left arm. It coi^sisted of wicker- 
work, or of a wooJen frame covered 
with leather) and \f as sometimes large 
enough to protect the whole body. 

7. 2b Arm^ etc. 
To ARM is to furnish with arms. 



An Armament is an armed naval 
force. 

An Armada is a fleet of armed 
ships. 

To Accouter is to furnish with 
military dress and arms. 

Accouterments are ^e dress and 
arms of a soldier. 

To Equip is, 1, and properly^ To 
dress; as, to equip a person with a 
suit of clothes. Hence, 2. To furnish 
with arms and warlike apparatus ; as, 
to equip an army. 

To Mobilize is to get in readiness 
for moving; as, to mobilize an army. 
(Fr., mohiliser^ to make movable; 
from L., mobiliSf movable.) 

Note.— -The mobilixation of an army consists in 
calling back the soldiers who are absent on fur- 
lough, and in furnishing the troops with all the . 
necessary equipments for active service. 

An Armory is a place where arms 
and instruments of war are deposited 
for safe keeping. 

An Arsenal is a magazine of mili- 
tary stores. 

Munitions include stores of all 
kinds for the use of a military force. 
(L., muniOj to fortify.) 

Ammunition includes powder, baDs, 
bombs, and the various Kinds of shot 

8. Of the Constitution of an Army. 

An ARMY is a large body of arme^ 
men. 

A Company is the smallest organic 
division of an army, consisting of an 
indefinite number of men, usually 
from 60 to 100. 

A Captain is an officer who com- 
mands a company. 

A Lieutenant is the second com- 
missioned officer in a company. 

An Ensign is the lowest commis- 
sioned officer in a company, whose 
duty is to carry the flag. 

A Sergeant is a non-commissioned 
officer in a company of infantry or 
troop of cavalry, whose duty is to in- . 
struct recruits in discipline, to form 
ranks, etc. 

A Corporal is the lowest officer in 
a company of infantry. He has 
charge over one of the divisions of 
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the companj, and places and removes 
sentinels. 

A FuoLEMAK is one who stands in 
front of soldiers at drill to show them 
the motions which they must imi- 
tate. 

A Regiment is a body of men, 
either infantry, cavalry, or artillery, 
consisting of a number of companies, 
usually from ei^ht to ten. 

A Colonel (pron. Jcumet) is the 
chief commander of a regiment 

A Major is a regimental officer 
next in rank below a lieutenant- 
colonel 

A Brigade is a division of an army 
consisting of several regiments. 

A Brigadier^ or Brigadier- General, 
is the commander of a brigade. 

A Division consists of an indcjSnite 
number of brigades. 

A Major-General has the com- 
mand of a division. 

A General, or General-in-Chief, 
is the chief commander of an army. 

A Gbneralissdio, or Commander-in- 
Chibf, has the command of all the 
forces of a nation. 

A Lieutenant is an officer who 
supplies the place of a superior in his 
absence; as, a Zieu/enan ^general ; a 
Zt6M^c»an^colonel. (Fr., lieu, a place; 
and tenant J holding.) 

An Adjutant is an officer whose 
business is to assist superior officers. 

An Adjutant- General in an army 
is the chief adjutant 

An AiD-DB-CAMP is an officer whose 
duty is to receive and communicate 
the orders of the general officer. 
(Plural, aids-de-camp.) 

A Marshal, in France, is a military 
officer of the highest grade. 

A Field Marshal is, in certain 
countries, a military officer of high 
rank. 

A Staff is a suite of attendants to 
a superior officer. 

A Battalion is a body of infantry 
consisting of from 500 to 800 men. 
Sometimes a battalion composes a 
regiment; but more generally a regi- 
ment consists of two or more bat- 
talions. 



A Troop is a body of cavalry com- 
manded by a captain. 

A Squadron is a division of a regi- 
ment of cavalry embracing two or 
more troops or companies. 

A Squad is a small party of men as- 
sembled for drill or inspection. 

A Detachment is a body of men 
detached, or separated from the main 
body, and sent on an expedition. 

veterans are soldiers who have 
been long in the service. 

Kecruits are new soldiers. 

Regulars are permanent or profes- 
sional soldiers in contradistinction to 
the militia. . 

Volunteers arc soldiers who have 
entered the service of their own free 
will for a limited period. 

The Line is the regular infantry 
of an army. 

To List, or to Enlist, is to have 
one's name enrolled on a list as a 
regular soldier. 

FioNEERS are men who go before an 
army to repair the road, or to clear it 
of obstructious. Hence, Jig, lliose 
who go before to prepare the way for 
others. 

Sappers and Miners are men who 
are employed in building and re^ 
pairing fortifications, etc. ; and, also, 
in sajpping and mining when occasion 
requires. 

A Sentinel, or Sentry, is a soldier 
placed on guard. 

A Vedette^ is a dragoon or horse- 
man stationed on the outpost of an 
army, to watch an enemy and give 
notice of danger. (L., videOf to see.)— 
Webster. 

To Patrol is to pass round a camp 
or garrison in order to observe what 
passes. 

APatrol is a detachment whose duty 
is to go the rounds for observation. 

A Scout is a person sent before an 
army for observing the motions of the 
enemy, and giving notice of danger. 

A bPY is a person sent into an en- 
emy's camp for the purpose of in- 
specting their works, and of ascer- 
taining their strength and their in- 
tentions. 
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. A QuASTBRiCASTBB is an officer 
whose duty is to find quarters for an 
annj, and to superintend the sup- 
plies. 

A Commissary is an officer who has 
the charge of furnishing provision, 
clothing, etc.) for an army. 

9, Of the Arrangement of Troops, 

A RANK is a row of men standing 
side by side. 

A File is a line of men running 
from front to rear. 

A Column is a large body of men 
drawn up in deep files, and with a 
narrow front 

A Phalanx, among the ancient 
Greeks, was a body oi men arranged 
in a solid square. 

A Platoon consists of two or more 
files forming a subdivision of a com- 
pany. 

10. Of Marching, 

To MARCH is, 1. To move with 
the measured and regular step of sol- 
diers. 2. To pass from one place to 
another, after the manner of an army. 
3. To move in procession. (Fr., 
marcher y to walk.) 

To CiHintermarch is to march back. 
(counter y in the contrary direction. J 

The Van is the front of a marcn- 
mg army. 

The Kbar is the hinder part of a 
marching army. 

The Rearward is the last troop, or 
rear-guard of an armv. 

The Flanks are tne sides of an 
army or division of an army. 

The Wings are the extreme right 
and left portions of an army. 

To Defile is to march o£f file by 
file. 

A Defile is a narrow pass where 
soldiers are obliged to separate into 
files. 

To Advance is to move forward af- 
ter the manner of a marching army. 
{ady to, and vayi, the front) 

KoTS. — il(2Muie0 is primarily a military term, 
Ml application to other ttainga being secoodary 
and figurative. 

To Bbtbbat is to move backward, 
12 



as from an enemy. (Fr., re, back, and 
traiteTy to draw.) 

NoTK. — Retreat is primariir a military term, 
its use in re&mDce to other things being teeofid- 
ary. 

11. Of Flags, 

A FliAG is a piece of cloth on 
which certain figures are painted or 
wrought, serving, at sea, to make sig- 
nals, and to distinguish the vessels of 
one nation from those of another, and 
serving, in the army, to distinguish 
one regiment from another. 

Colors is a term applied to a na- 
tional flag. (From tne colors with 
which it is diversified.) 

A Standard is a sta£f with a flag 
attached. 

A Banner is a flag or standard un- 
der which men are united or bound 
for some common purpose. — Brande. 

An Ensign is the national flag car- 
ried by a ship. — Brande. (L., insigne, 
a mark of distinction. ) 

A Streamer is a flag of an oblong 
shape ; thus called, because when un« 
furled it streams or floats in the wind. 

A Pendant is a streamer which is 
split, or divided into two parts, endins; 
in points, and hangs at the mast hea^ 
or at the yard-arm end. — Brande 
(L., pendeo, to hang.) 

Pennant is synonymous with pen- 
dant 

Pennon is a term used, poetically, 
for a streamer or banner; but re- 
stricted in the middle ages to the 
banner of a knight, baronet, or 
esquire. — Brande. 

12. Of Battles, 

A FIGHT is a contest in which 
the parties have recourse to violence. 

A DuEfL is a fight between two per- 
sons, engaged in pursuant to a previ- 
ous arrangement (li, duo^ two.) 

A Combat is a fi^t either between 
individuals or armies. (Fr., con, to- 
gether, and battrCy to beat.) 

A Battle is a fight between two 
opposing armies. (Fr., battre^ to beat ) 

An Enoaobment is a conflict be- 
tween two whole armies or fleets, or 
between unall squadrons or tu 
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ships. (From engage^ in reference 
to the parties being matually engaged 
w\th each other.) 

A Rencounter is an nnpremedita- 
ted conflict between individuals or 
small parties happening on the occa- 
sion of an accidental meetin^z;. (Fr., 
rtncontre^ to meet nnezpectealy.) 

An Action is a fignt, either be- 
tween naval or land forces. 

A Skirmish is a slight fighting at 
a distance between armies, or be- 
tween detachments or small parties. 

13. To Conquer, 

To CONQUER is to overcome an 
enemy. 

Conquest is the act of conquering. 

A donquesi is a territorial posses- 
sion gained by force of arms. 

To Subdue is, 1. and properly. To 
OTcrcome, by force of arms; as, to 
gubdue an enemy. 2. To overcome 
by moral force. 

ViNco [viciuin]f to conquer or sub- 
due. (L.) Hence, 

Victory^ 1. The act of overcoming 
in battle. 2. The act of overcom- 
ing in a moral sense, or in any 
struggle for superiority. 

Victor^ one who overcomes. 

Invincible^ that can not be over- 
come. 

Vaincrb, to conquer. (Fr.) Hence, 

Vanquish^ 1. To subdue in battle. 
2. To defeat in any contest; as, to 
vcmquish an opponent in an argu- 
mentative contest 

A Triumph was the highest mili- 
tary honor that could be conferred 
on a Roman general. It was a sol- 
emn procession with which a victo- 
rious leader, and his army, advanced 
through the city to the capitol, ac- 
companied by the captives taken in 
war, and vehicles bearing the spoils, 
and all the furniture that coula add 
magnificence to the spectacle. Hence, 

To Triumph is, 1. To rejoice on 
account of victory. 2. To gain a 
victory. 

Triumphant^ 1. Victorious ; as the 
tjhurch triumphant. 2. Celebrating 
a victory ; as, a triumphant song. 



An Ovation, among the Romans, 
was a lesser triumph, allowed to • 
commander for a victory not deserv- 
ing a triumph in the strict sensei 
Webster. 

A Defeat is an overthrow sus- 
tained in battle. 

A Rout is a confused and diBO^ 
derly flight 

14 Of FortiJicaiiorL 

To FORTIFY is to make stron^^ 
(L., fortisy strong, and fado^ to 
make. ) 

Fortification is, 1. The act of mak- 
ing strong. 2. The art, or science, 
of making places strong to defend 
them against an enemy. 

A Fortification, Fori, or Fortress^ 
is a fortified place 

Fortifications are the works erected 
to defend a place against attack. 

A Castle is a house fortified for 
defense against an enemy. 

A Citadel is a fortress in tht 
midst of a city. 

A Stronghold, or Fastness, is a 
place either naturally very secure, or 
rendered so by art 

A Rampart is a mound of earth 
around a place, capable of resisting 
cannon shot. 

A Bastion is a large, projecting 
mass of earthy or masonry, at the 
angles of a fortified place, anciently 
called a bulwark. — Brande, 

Note.— The annexed flgnre repretents a Tertl- 
caI section of a regular fortification on the 
ground Hue X Y, the place to 1)6 defended being 




supposed between X and A. The mass of earth, 
A, B, 0, D, B, F, 0. H, formi the rampart with 
its parapet. A B is the interior Blope of the 
rampart ; B Is the terreplein of the rampart, 
huving a breadth of about furty feet, on wbicli 
the troops and cannon are placed ; D E is called 
the hampuUe, or step, on which the soldieri 
mount to fire over the parapet ; B F G i« tbfe 
parapttt, (or breastwork,) uf a hight, (aboat 1 
ffet,) suftlnierit to protect the men and fcana oa 
the terreplein, and sloped in the opposite direc* 
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tfon toward M, the oppof>ite side of the ditcK, en 
that a man Approach ing there may be s^en and 
flredat; G H is theexterior slope of the para- 
pet ; H I is the rewtmenlt or wall of mnsonry 
supporting the rampart, and strengthened, at 
intervals, by buUreasen^ (masses of masonry serv- 
ing as props,) placed at small intervals Iiehind 
it. The exterior front of the rampart, covered 
with the revetment H K, is called the escarp; 
I K L M is the ditch ; L M, the opposite side 
of the ditch, is the countencarp, also supported 
by a revetment of masonry ; M N is the covered 
«»tr, a space abont ten yards in breadtli, having 
a hangunUe^ NOP, also protected by a parapet, 
P Q, the extreme slope of which, Q B, is called 
the glacie. — Brande. 

A Babricadb, or Barricado, is a de- 
fense, either by intrenchment or 
raised work, maae i^ a hasty man- 
ner, by barrels filled with earth, 
heaps of stones piled up, carts, 
trunks of trees, or any other materi- 
als which would obstruct the passage 
or advance of an opposing lorce. — 
Brande. 

A Barrier is a piece of woodwork 
erected to defend the entrance of a 
passage or intrenchment, with a 
movable bar in the center, which 
may be withdrawn at pleasure. — 
Brande. 

A Portcullis is a sort of a ma- 
chine composed of several large pieces 
of wood laid across one another, like 
a harrow and pointed with iron, 
used formerly to be hung over the 

§ateways of fortified places, to be let 
own in the case of a surprise, and 
when there was not time to shut the 
gate. — Brande. (Fr., porte^ a gate, 
and couleTj to slip down.) 

To Intrench is to cut a trench or 
ditch around a place, as in fortifi- 
cation. 

A Moat is a deep trench around a 
castle or other fortified place. It is 
sometimes filled with water. 

Fascines (pron. fasseens) are bun- 
dles of fagots, twigs, or branches of 
trees, which, being mixed with earth, 
are made use of for filling up ditches, 
and forming parapets. (L., faxcina^ 
a fagot) 

A Picket is a sharpened stake used 
in fortifications and encaropmentA. 

Picketed^ fortified or inclosed with 
pickets. 

A Stockade is, 1. A sharpened post 



set in the ground. 2. A line of posts 
set in the earth as a fence or barrier. 

A Gabion is a hollow cylinder of 
wickerwork, resembling a basket 
without a bottom, filled with earth, 
and serving to shelter men from an 
enemy's fire. 

A GrARRisoN 18 a body of forces dis- 
posed in a fortress to defend it against 
the enemy, or to keep the inhabitants 
of the town, where it is situated, in 
subjection. — Brande. 

A Cordon is a line or series of 
military posts. 

15. Of Sieges J etc. 

A SIEGE is the sitting dovm of an 
army before a fortified place for the 
purpose of compelling the garrison to 
surrender. 

To Besiege is to surround with 
armed forces for the purpose of com- 
pelling to surrender either by famine 
or by violent attacks. 

To Beleaguer is to surround with 
an army. (Ger., be, by; and lagem, 
to lie, or encamp.) 

To Invest is to beset on all sides 
with an armed force, and to surround 
with works so as to prevent escape or 
the access of supplies. (L., investio, 
to clothe.) 

To Blockade is to beset with an 
armed fleet so as to prevent the en- 
trance or exit of vessels; as, to block- 
ade a port 

A Circumyallation is a trench or 
bulwark thrown up about a camp or 
besieged city, composed of the earth 
dug from the ditch, and of sharp 
stakes planted in it — Brande, (L., 
vallumy a rampart ) 

A Mine is a subterraneous passage 
commenced at a distance and termi- 
nating under the wall or rampart of a 
fortification, where a quantity of 
powder may be lodged for blowing up 
the works. 

To Spring a mine is to cause an cx- 

Slosion of the powder that has been 
eposited in it 

To Sally is, 1, To rush out, as a 
body of troops from a besieged place, 
in ord«r to attack the oetiegem. 
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Henoe, 2. To iamw Biiddanlf. (L., 
»alio, to leap. 

To Assault ia to make a liolent al- 
tAok upon ; sa, to <u*auU a fortrau. 

To BTOKK is to take bj foroe; ns, 
to itorm ft fortified town. 

16. Ih Surrender. 

To SUBBENDER is, 1. Tojield in 
the power of another ; afL to turrendcr 
a fort 2. To yield oae's self to llx. 
power of another; as, the enemy tur- 
rendo'fd. (Fr., tur, up; and rtadra, ' 

To CiPlTDLATB i» to Surrender lui 
annj or garrison to an enemy Ij 
treaty, in which the terms of sii 
render are specified and agreed to 1iv ' 
the parties. i 

To SnKBBNDKK AT DISOEBTION IB lO 

snrrender without stipulations, Ihr 
yielding party leaving everything lo 
the Htcretion and generosity of tlie 

17. Encampment, tie, 
A CAUPia, 1. The ground on 
whiob an army encamps. 2. The 
army enoamped. 3. 'J^e order of the 
tente. (L., eampvt, a. plain.) | 

To EtieatHp is to spread tents fur 
the purpose of ft temporary stay. 

To Deeaaip is, 1. To remove or de- 
part ftom a camp. Henoe, 2. To de- 
part suddenly and privately, bs if frotu 
tear, or with some Binister dosEgn. 

QuABTEKS are, 1. Btations for sol- 
diets or an army. Henoe, 2. Loiig- 

A Tbnt is a temporary sheltiir 
under which a soldier sleeps, coin- 
monl; made of eaufass, extended 
nponpolea 



A Marqubi (pron. market 

large field tent 

A KiKLn is the groand w 
battle is fought 

Tub Fibld is the scene oi 



ACahpaiqn includes the fleli 
tions of an army for a single 8i 

IS. Of the Military Art 
TACTICS is the science a^ 



_ eofi 
I command, or of directing grei 
ItarymovementB. (Gr., rrp-Ti^, 
\i<geo2, to lend an army.) Hei 
■ A Stratagem is, 1, and j» 
An artifice in war. '2. Anyai 
AnEvoLUTios is, 1, and ill ' 



of unrolling. 2. Any motion bj 
the disposition of troops is ct 
(L., evvlvo, [evolutum], to i 



A Maneutbr is a. dextrous 
ment, particularly in an ai 
navy. (Pr., main, the hanc 

A Fbint (pron. faint) is a 
_ient designed to deceive the 
(Fr., feindrt, to preten±) 

To Maksral is to arrange i 
tary order ; as, to marghal tioi 

To Paradk is, I, To ni 
2. To exliibit in a showy or ( 

To Mdbteb is to collect for 
tion or caerciBe, Henoe,Ji^ri 

To Muster up is to sacoeed, 
of eETurt, in raising or gett 
getber ; as, to mutter up cours 
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KNIGHTHOOD was originally a 

species of honor conferred on those 
who bad distinguished themselves by 
their bravery in battle. (Sax., etiieht, 
or Uer., knecht, a servant.) Knight* 
were the military servanla of the 
chisftMid t» vhom they were attaohed. 



The AccoLAoa was a eerem 
which the honor of knigbtbo 
conferred. The Accolade co 
in a blow of the flat of a sw 
the neok of the kneeling oan 
(L., ad, upon; and collum, the 

To I>ro is, 1. To inaka « m 



knight br itriking him with a Ewont 
Henoe, 2. To oonfer an; dignity b; 
some appropriate ceremony. 
*t— Tim pr1»n 

_, iKloagcd Uriel 

in kolihlbaod El 

mla eilancter, I' 



KttigTitt-Bachelors were knights 
of a lower order, {h., baeealare, a 
Hoall fief.) 

Knighls-Banntreli were those who 
poMesaed fiefs to a greater amount, 
were obliged to serve in war with a 
greater attendance and carried a 



An EsQiTiKE, OF A Squire, was a 
youn^ man who waited on a, knight, 
to wfiom he was bound to render' 
detoted and faithful serTice. In this 
capacity he was a sort of apprentice 
to Knighthood; but as many esquires 
neter reached the order of knight- 
hood, but remained independent, the 
rank of esquire, in ordinary usage. 
became an intervening order between 
the knight and the simple gentleman. 
(Fr., Aiuyer, a groom; it being one 
of the duties of a squire to attend to 
his master's horse. }^£ran(ie. 

Chuvaj-ier, a French word synony- 
mous with the English word knight. 
(Fr., tkeoal, a horse; it having been 
the cusbim of knights to be mounted 
in battle, at tournaments, and when 
wandering iu quest of adventures.) 

Chivalry, 1. Knighthood, 2. The 
usages and customij pertaining to the 
order of knighthood. 3. The l>ody or 
order of knights. (From eheeaiUr.) 

Chivalnc, parlaking of the charac- 
ter of chivalry. 

Chioalroui, brave, (from the cir- 
cumstance that bravery was a char- 
acteristic virtue of knighu.| 

Kniqhts-Ebbant were knights who 
wandered in quest of adventures. 
{Errant, waudering.) 

Ordrra of Knighthood. 

The ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD 

re of two elaases; either they are 

uaociationa or iiatoniitiM potMM- 



Ml 

ling proper^ and ri^ta of tfatir 

own as independent bodies; or they 
are merely honorary aaeooiations es- 
tablished by sovereigni within dieir 
respective dominions, ConsMtiog of 
'members whoee only tie is the po»- 
session of the same titular distinction. 
To the former class belong the thret 
celebrated lelkions orders founded 
during the Crusades, — Tempiars, 
Hospitalers, and Teotonio knights. — 
Brartde. 

The KNiGRTB-TiaiFLAKa, or Knighlt 
of the Temple, were a military order 
□f religious persons. It wae Ibtittded 
by an asaociatton of knights at the 
beginning of the 1 2th century, for the 
protection of pilgrims on the roads in 
ralestine; afterward it took for its 
chief object the protection of the 
Holy l^epulcher at JorusaJom against 
the Saracens — Brandt. 

The KNiauTa-UosFiTALERS were an 
srder who built a hospital at Jern< 
salcm for pilgrims. At tiieir original 
institution uey were styled Knighta 
of St John of Jerusalem; afterward, 
[Cnights of Rhodes, and again 
Knij^hU of Malta. 

The Teutonic Okdeb was founded 
in 1 1 90 by Frederick, duke of Swabla, 
und intended for Germans of noble 
rank only. Its original object was 
the performance ot service against 
the Infidels in Palestine. — Braade. 

The OKDBit OP TBB Garter, for- 
merly called the Ordtr of St Qeorge, 
Is an order of knighthooa in Englanci, 
the institution ot which is ascribed 
to Richard I., who tied thongs of 
leather, as marks of distinction, 
iround the le^s of several of his offi- 
cers at the siege of Acre — Brandt. 



•III. 



nUr'i, 



BABoyETs are a hereditary order 
af knights institated by King James 
[., in 16H, as a rewonl for the sar- 
rioee of those who came forward to 
auell the insurrection in Ireland.— 
Brandt. 

The Ijbsiox or Hokor is tn order 
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instituted by Napoleon, when first 
oonsal of France, for merit, both mil- 
itary and civil. 

Sir, in England, is the distingnish- 
ing appellation of knights and baro- 
nets, to whose Christian names it is 
? prefixed; as, Sir Humphrey Davy 
L., senior f elder; whence aignor^ 
siare, sire, sir.) — Brande. 

A TouENAMBNT, or TouRNBY, was a 
mock battle, in which none but 
knights of noble birth were permitted 
to engage. 

A Just, or Joust, was an amicable 
contest between two knights armed 
with lances. 



The Lists were the inclosed field or 
eronnd where the ancient knights 
held their jousts and tournaments. 
Hence, the figurative expression. To 
enter ike listSy si^ifying To engage 
in a contest (From listy the tine 
which was stretched around the 
space.) 

Note. — ^In a Joust, the contendioe knights 
took their stations at opposite ends of the lists, 
and having oonched their lances on the saddle- 
bows, they rushed together, each aiming the 
lK)int of his spear at the armor which protected 
the breast of his antagonist. 

To Tilt is to ride at full speed and 
thrust after the manner oi knights 
in jousting. 



OF HEEALDRY. 



HERALDRY is the science of 
conventional distinctions impressed 
on shields, banners, and other mili- 
tary accouterments. 

Arms are emblematic figures, 
painted on shields, flags, etc. 

A Coat-op-Arms was originally a 
coat on which the arms of a knight 
were represented, and which he wore 
over his armor. The representation 
of the arms of a family, corporation, 
or nation, is now called a coat-qf- 
arms. 

Ensigns Armorial are the devices 
which enter into the composition of 
a coat-of-arms. (L., insignia^ marks 
of distinction.) 

An Armory is a coat-of-arms. 

Bearings are the coats-of-arms, or 
the figures of armories, by which the 



nobility and gentry are distinguished 
from each other, and from common 
persons. 

To Blazon is to explain, in proper 
terms, the figures on ensigns armo- 
rial. 

Note. — The word is supposed to be derived 
from the Qormiin hloien^ to blow, and to have 
originated in the ceremonial of toiimanieut»— 
it having been customary, on these solemn occa- 
sions, for the herald to blow a trumpet when he 
calU'd out the arms of a knight on ushering him 
into the lists. — Brande. 

Blazonry is the art of deciphering 
coats-of-arms ; also, that of expressing 
or describing coats-of-arms in appro- 
priate language. 

To Emblazon is to adorn with 
figures of heraldry, or ensigns armo- 
rial. 

An Escutcheon is a shield on which 
a coatof-arms is represented. 



OF PRO 

1. General Ideas. 

The PROPERTY of an individual 
consists in whatever he has the ex- 
clusive right to use and control 
(L., proprius^ own.) 

To Belong is to appertain as pro- 
perty. 

To Own is to have the legal right 
to property. 



PEETY. 

To Possess is to have the right to 
property, and to have, at the same 
time, the power of controlling it A 
minor may be the legal owner of 
property of which he can not acquire 
the possession till he attains his ma- 
jority. 

A Proprietor or Owner is one who 
has the legal right to property. 
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' KoTB. — ^The former of these terms if usnnlly 
employed in reference to things of importance, 
ana the latter on familiar occasions. Thus we 
lAottld ratlier suy, the proprietor of an estate or 
house, and the ovaner of a horse or book. 

To Appropriate, 1. To make a 
thing one's own by any lawful means. 
We may lawfully appropriate to our- 
•elres that which has never had an 
owner, and also the fruits of our own 
honest industry. 2. To take and use 
M our own that which does not be- 
long to us. The thief appropriates 
to himself the goods of his neighbor. 
3. To apply to some particular pur- 
pose; as, to appropriate money for 
the establishment of a school 

Note. — ^Tho purpose for which, or the object 
to which, an appropriation is made occupies the 
stead of a proprietor. 

Estate is the interest which a per- 
son has in lands or other property. 

NoTB. — Estate is of two kinds, real and per- 
mtutL 

Real Estate is property of a fixed 
or immovable nature, as lands and 
houses. 

Personal Estate consists of all 
kinds of property that is not included 
under the title of real estate. 

A Tenement is any species of per- 
nanent property that may be held, 
(L, teneoy to hold.) 

An Estate is the entire possessions 
of an individual 

A person's Fortune is his entire 
titaUf whether that be large or 
imall. 

A Fortune is a large estate ; as, a 
lady o£ fortune; to inherit a, fortune. 

(jrooDS are articles of domestic or 
personal utility. 

Chattels are items of personal 
property apart from the household; 
as cattle, implements of husbandry, 
etc. 

Effectis include all kinds of pro- 
perty from the sale of which money 
may be realized for the benefit of 
creditors or the heirs of the estate. 
They are called effects, because they 
effect something for the benefit of 
the parties interested. 

Furniture. Under this title are 
included articles of household utility, 



conrenience, or ornament They are 
called furniture, because the house 
is furnished, that is, supplied and 
fitted up with those articles. 

Htook consists of those domestic 
quadrupeds of the farmer which have 
always a cash value in market 
Cows, horsf^s, sheep, and hogs consti- 
tute stock, but doss and cats do not. 

Live Stock. When the valuable 
quadrupeds of the farm are in pro- 
cess of being transported as freight 
to a distant market, they are called 
live stock. 

Cattle. This term, in England, 
includes all domestic quadrupeds used 
in tillage or other labor, and for food. 
In the United States the application 
of the term is restricted to animals 
of the ox kind. 

Poultry. Under this title are in- 
cluded such fowls as are propagated 
for the sake of their flesh, eggs, or 
feathers. 

2. Riehes. 

RICH, 1. Possessing more than a 
medium share of property. 2. Pos- 
sessing beyond meaiocrity such qual- 
ities as cause a thing to be pri^ea or 
admired; as, rich clothing; a rich 
flavor ; rich food ; rich colors ; a rich 
landscape ; rich music. 3. Abundant ; 
as, a rich crop ; a rich supply. 4. Fer- 
tile ; as, a rich soil 

Riches is a term which implies more 
than a medium amount of property. 

Wealth (from toell)^ denotes the 
abundant potssession oi such things 
as are calculated to promote the ma- 
terial well-being of an individual or 
community. 

Opulence implies the possessbn of 
great riches by an individual or 
people. 

Affluence implies abundant and 
increasing wealth. (L., od, to; and 
fluo, to flow.) 

3. Pavertt/. 

POOR, destitute of possessions. 
Any person who can not command 
the conveniences, though he may en- 
fOY the indispensable necessaries of 
life, may be said to bo poor. 
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Poverty is the condition of being 
poor ; that is, the condition of being 
abridged of the conveniences of life. 

Indigence is a condition in which 
a person is not only destitute of the 
conveniences, but is stinted in regard 
to the necessaries of life. 

Penury is the privation of things in 
general, but especially of things that 
are essential to existence. 

Need is the absence of some parti- 
cular thing that would be serviceable 
to us. 

Want is the absence of the neces- 
saries of life. 

Destitution is the state of being 
unprovided with something that is 
useful or necessary. 

Paupers are poor persons who are 
provided for at the public expense. 

Charity signifies, primarily, love. 
Secondarily, kindness to the poor^ 
because kindness is an expression of 
love. 

Alms are things given for the re- 
lief of the poor. 

Eleemosynary^ pertaining to or be- 
stowed in alms. An almshouse is an 
eleemosynary establishment. A sum 
of money given for the benefit of the 
poor is an eleemosynary donation. 

To Impoverish is to render poor. 

4. Of Value. 

The VALUE of a thing is that 
property, or those properties, which 
render it useful or estimable. 

The Real or Intrinsic Value of a 
tiling is measured by its utility. 

The Estimated Value of anything 
18 a value depending upon opinion. 

Worth is, 1. Intrinsic value. 2. 
Moral excellence ; as, he is a man of 
great worth. 

To Be Worth is to command a de- 
finite price in market; as, wheat is 
toorth a dollar a bushel. 

Worthy, 1. Possessing moral worth; 
as, a worthy man, 2. Deserving ; as, 
worthy of commendation ; worthy of 
blame. 

The Price of an article is the value 
set upon it by the person who offers 
it for sale. 



Rate is the current price at which 
specific articles are bought and sold. 

To Estimate, To Value, or To Rati, 
is to set a value upon. 

To Appraise is to set a value on 
anything under the direction of law. 

To Prize is to have an appreciai* 
tion of the value of anything. The 
diamond is more highly prized than 
any other gem. 

To Esteem is, 1. To set a value on, 
whether high or low 

"They that despise me shall be 
lightlv esteemed." — 1 Sam. it 

2. To set a high value on. 

To Estimate is to set a pecuniary, 
numerical, or moral value on any- 
thing without weighing, measuring, 
or counting. 

Pretium, price or value. (L.) 
Hence, 

Precious of great value. 

Appreciate^ 1. To set a value on. 2. 
To increase in value. The precious 
metals appreciate as they become 
scarce {ad^ to.) 

Depredate^ 1. To rate below the 
true value. Rival authors sometimes 
depreciate each other's worka 2. To 
fall in value. 

The Cost is the price paid for aa 
article. 

Dear, costing much. 

Cheap, costing little. 

A Trifle is a thing of small value. 

Equivalent, having equal values. 
Five hundred francs are equivalent 
to ninety-five dollars. 

Par, equal (L.) Hence, 

At Par, when spoken of bank- 
notes, stocks, bills of exchange, etc.) 
implies an equality between Sie cur- 
rent and the nominal values. 

Under Par, or Below Par, implies 
that the current is below the nominal 
value. 

Above Par implies that current is 
above the nominal value. 

Discount is a deduction made from 
the nominal value, (dis, off; and 
count.) 

A PREBfiuM is some specific percent* 
age above the nominal value. 
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5. Of Money, 

MONEY is the representative or 
measure of value. 

Monetary^ pertaining to money in 
its relations to the business of a 
country, or to general commerce ; 
as, monetary distress. (L., monetaj 
coin.) 

Pecuniary, pertaining to money in 
its relations to private or individual 
1)U8ine8S ; as, pecuniary interests ; 
pecuniary \o88. {h.^ pecunia^ money.) 

A Sum is an amount of money. 

A Treasure is a store of money 
or other things of great value. 

A Treasury is a place where money 
is kepi 

A Treasurer is one who has the 
keeping of money for others. 
^ Coin consists of pieces of the pre- 
cious metals in the form of small 
flat cylinders gauged to some uni- 
form standard of size, weight, and 
fineness, and stamped by the author- 
ity of the government, with the name 
of the country; with that of the 
reigning sovereign; with the coat-of- 
arms of the nation ; with the date of 
the issue; and with words, or with 
letters and figures designating the 
value. 

A Mint is an establishment fitted 
up with machinery for the coining of 
money. 

Bullion is uncoined gold and silver 
in the mass. 

Specie is gold, silver, or copper in 
the form of coin. 

A Bank is an institution that deals 
in money. 

Note. — Banks lend money, receiye money on 
deposit, and buy and sell exchange. Many 
banks also issne their own promissory notes, 
which, under the denomination of bank bills, 
circulate as money. These notes are signed by 
the president of the institution, are counter- 
signed by the cashier, and are payable at the 
bank, on demand, in gold and silver. 

Current, passing freely from hand 
to hand ; as, the current coin of a 
country; current bills. (L., currOf to 
run, or circulate.) 

Currency is whatever circulates as 
money, whether in the form of coin, 
or that of bank-notes. 



The Circulating Medium of a coun- 
try consists in whatever subserves the 
purposes of money. {Circulating, 
passing round in a circle, and L., me- 
diuSy existing between.) 

Note. — A medium is that which exists between 
a cause or agency, and an effect or result, and 
through which the cause acts. Thus air is the 
medium of sound, because it is interposed be- 
tween the sonorous body and the ear, and serves 
to convey the sound to the auditory organ. If 
I sell a hundred buHhels of wheat at one dollar a 
bnshel, and buy twenty yards of cloth with the 
money, at five dollars a yard, then the money 
has come between the wheat and the cloth, and 
is, therefore, the niedivm through which my 
ownership has been transferred from the one ar- 
ticle to the other. 

Cash is, 1. Ready money, in con- 
tradistinction to credit or barter ; as, 
to sell for cash ; to pay the cash. 2. 
Gash is also ready money in contra- 
distinction to merchandise, or bills 
receivable. 

A Fund is money that is set apart 
for some particular purpose. 

Funds are money in possession, 
and applicable to any business or 
purpose whatever. 'L.^fundu^, a bot- 
tom or foundation.) 

NoTB. — It was formerly a practice of the Brit- 
ish government, in borrowing money, to pledgo 
some particular tax, or source of revenue, as a 
funduB, or bottom^ on wlii<;h the security for the 
payment of the interest was based. It is, hence, 
that the present ]K>pular use of the term, fu/nd, 
has been derived. 

To Invest money is to employ it 
in establishing and carrying on some 
branch of business, or to apply it to 
the purchase of lands, stocks, or other 
property, vrith a view to profit. (L., 
invesiiOf to clothe; because lands, 
stocks, etc., serve as a kind of cloth- 
ing for your money.) 

Capital is money invested in trade, 
manufactures, etc., with a view to 

Erofit (L., caputj the head, capital 
eing a head or principal sum.) 
Stock is money or goods employed 
in trade', manufactures, banking, etc. 
(From stockj the trunk of a tree, in 
allusion to the profits of the business 
which represent the branches and 
fruit.) 

Revenue, or Income, is money aris- 
ing from permanent sources. (Fr., 
re, back, and ventr, to come.) 
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Fi«cus,.the property of the State. 
(L.) Hence, 

Fiscal, pertaining to the public 
tretosurj or revenue. 

Confiscate^ to take the goods or es- 
tate of a criminal and place the pro- 
ceeds in the public treasury. 

Finance is the art of forming plans 
for the successful management of pe- 
' cuniary interests. 

Finances, By the plural term /?- 
nances^ wo mean the condition oi a 
state or individual, in reference to 
moneyed meaiis. Thus, we say that 
the finances of a government or indi- 
vidual, are in a prosperous, or in an 
embarrassed condition. 

A Financier is one who is capable 
of a skillful and economical manage- 
ment of pecuniary interests. 

6. Of the Acquisition of Money. 

EARNINGS consist in money or 
other property, acquired by labor. 

Profits consist in pecuniary ad- 
vantage resulting from the prosecu- 
tion of any business. 

Gains consist in pecuniary advan- 
tage derived from the prosecution 
of business. 

NoTS. — We conceive of frofit* as tpringing 
from our business by a sort of natural growth. We 
conceive of gaiwt ns being drawn forth by exer- 
tion and skill. Our projiU may l)0 absorbed by 
our expenses, but our gains serve to increase 
oar estate. 

Emoluments consist in pecuniary 
advantage incident to office, as sal- 
ary, fees, and perquisites. 

An Annuity is an annual sum 
settled on a person for a limited 
number of years, or for life. The 
person receiving an annuity is called 
an Annuitant. 

LuoRB primarily signified simply 
aain, ; but the term is now used only 
in a bad sense. Lucre is gain, ac- 
quired solely for the gratification of 
an avaricious spirit, without refer- 
ence to the good which wealth ena- 
bles its possessor to accomplish. 

I/ucraiive^ yielding large gains ; as 
a lucrative business. 

Thrift is a prudent management 



by which expense is avoided and 
money is gained. (From thrive,) 

7. Pecuniary Compensation, 

WAGES are a compensation for 
labor, or services, at a stipulated 
rate, by the day, week, moi^th, or 
year. 

Salary is a fixed yearly compen- 
sation. 

A Stipend is a settled compensa- 
tion for services, whether by the day, 
week, month, or year. 

A Stipendiary is one who performs 
services for a settled compensatioa 
Interest is a compensation for the 
use of money. 

Rent is a compensation for the 
use of a house, farm, or other real 
estate. 

Hire is a compensation paid, agree- 
ably to contract, for services, or for 
the use of any article of personal 
property. 

A Fee is a compensation to an of- 
ficer, or professional man, for the 
performance of some specific service. 
A Perquisite consists in money, or 
anything else, that an officer is enti- 
tled to receive, apart from his salary, 
as a compensation for services. 

A Pension is an annual sum set- 
tled on a person in consideration of 
East services. The old soldiers who 
ad fought in the war of the Revolu- 
tion, received a pension from the 
government. 

Mercenary, 1. Serving for wages; 
as, mercenary soldiers. 2. Sacrific- 
ing principle from a sordid love of 
gain; as, a mercenary disposition. 
(L., merxy wages.) 

8. Of Expenditure, 

To SPEND, EXPEND, or LAY 
OUT, is to part with money, or other 
things of value, in order to supply 
our wants, or to procure gratification 
of any kind. 

Free, disposed to part readily with 
money for the benefit or gratification 
of others. 

Lavish, expending too freely, 
whether for ourselves or others. 
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. Pbofusb, immoderate in expendi- 
ture. (L., prOy forth, and fundo [^fu- 
«tim], to pour.) 

Extravagant, wildly profuse in ex- 
penditure. (L., eztra^ beyond bounds, 
and vagor, to wander.^ 

Wasteful, expending on objects 
that are of no use, or whose value 
does not correspond to the amount 
expended. 

I'rodigal, spending with a waste- 
ful profusion. 

To Dissipate, literally and prima- 
rily^ signifies to scatter. Hence, to 
dissipate a fortune is to scatter it in 
wasteful expenditure. 

To Squander property is to spend 
it without economy or judgment To 
squander time is to waste it in friv- 
olous and unprofitable engagements. 

A Prodigal is one who spends 
lavishly. 

A Spendthrift is one who spends 
lavishly, without paying proper atten- 
tion to the recruiting of his resources. 

SuMPTUS, expense. (L.) Hence, 

Sumptuous^ lily costly or expens- 
ive; hence, splendid or magnificent; 
as, a sumptuous mansion; a sumptu- 
ous feast 

Sumptuary^ relating to expense. 

Sumptuary Laws are such as limit 
and regulate the expenses of citi- 
zens in apparel, furniture, food, etc. 

9. Limitation of Expenditure. 

To SAVE is to avoid waste and 
unnecessary expense. 

Economy is a prudent management 
of property, by which waste and un- 
necessary expense are avoided. By 
practicing economy we may subsist on 
moderate means. (Gr., o«oc [oicos']^ 
a house ; and ro^oc [nomos']^ manage- 
ment Economy is, therefore, liteT- 
ally^ household management.) 

To Husband is to manage economi- 
cally. We should husbafid our re- 
sources and our time. 

Frugality is moderation in per- 
sonal expenses. 

Parslmony is an excessive care to 
avoid expenses ; or parsirnony is fru- 
gality carried to excess. 



Penuriousness is a hightened par- 
simoniousness. 

Note.— The petinrioas person spends as spar- 
ingly as if he were in a state of pinching penury ^ 
or want. 

Niggardliness disposes a person to 
spend in the smallest quantities pos- 
sible, and to exact the utmost farth- 
ing from others. 

Note. — A person chHracterized by snch a dis- 
position is called a niggard. 

Stinginess is an indisposition to 
give, even to the most trifling amount 
of value. 

10.' Exchange of Property. 

EXCHANGE consists in giving 
and receiving, mutually, things that 
are supposed to be of equal value. 

To Sell is to part with property in 
return for an equivalent 

A Sale is an act of selling. 

To Vend is to sell articles of mer- 
chandise as a regular business. (Fr., 
vendrCy to sell.) 

A Vendue is a public sale of the 
goods and chattels of an estate. 

Venaly being for sale. (L., veneOf 
to be sold.) 

Note. — Venal is used only in a bad sense. A 
man is said to be venal who, regardless of prin- 
ciple and honor, is ready to sell his senrices to 
the highest bidder. 

This verse be thine, my friend, nor thou refuse 
This from no venal nor ungratefal inuse. — Pope, 

An Auction is a public sale by out- 
cry to the highest bidder. (L., augeo 
[auctum']^ to increase.^ 

To Buy is to receive property on 
the condition of returning an equiva- 
lent 

To Purchase is the same in mean- 
ing with to buyy and dijffers from it 
only in being a less familiar term. 
Buy may alwajs be substituted for 
purchase ; but, m speaking in relation 
to things of trifling value, buy is the 
preferable term. 

Emo [empiumj^j to purchase. (L.) 
Hence, 

Redeem^ to purchase back; as, to 
redeem an estate ; to redeem a pledge; 
to redeem prisoners. (r«, back.) 

Redemption^ the act of purchasing 
back^ 
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A Rtdeemtr a one wbo purcliaEes 
bock that which has come into the 

power or pogBessian of another. 

The Redeemer is He who haa pur- 
chased miin's freedum from the thral- 
dom of Bin and from the cutbo of the 
l»w. 

n-temption is the act or the right 
of purchasing before others, (pre, 
before.) 



A Ransom is the money or price 
paid for the redemption of u.prisoner 
or slave, or for goods captured bj an 

To PiY is to return an equivalent 
for some valuable received of another. 

11. Of Debt 

To OWE is to be under obligation 
to pay for sumethiog received. 

A Dhbt Ib a bdid owed. 

To 61; in Debt is to owe. 

A Debtor is one who owes. 

DcB, standing as a debL (Fr., du, 
owed; from devoir, to owe.) 

Dutr/ (rrom due) is a debt of moral 
obligation. 

Cbbdit is faith or belie/. To 
credit ia to believe. Hence, tu obtain 
gooda on credit is to obtain them with- 
out present payment, oo the grounds 
of the /ai(A which the person of vfhom 
you obtain them reposes in your ability 
and die^sition Co pay him at some 
future time that may be agreed upon. 

A Oredilor is one who furnishes 
gooda, etc., toanother, on the promise 
of future payment 

NOTi.— Ht cndKnr Miam tlwt I iDi u hon- 
Htii»ii,udbiii,aUn, •OBie.Mt in nijriibmif 
Mtiilllll m> «iEiigeiD>«iU. 

To TapST is to let any one have 
goode, etc., on credits 



MM ; Ibat la, rtpo*a eoaftii^icft la t^B hoamly 
UkdauJveDcj cif (ne utber purtj. 

To COAROB is to enter in a book a 
■latemeat relative to the article which 
JOQ have aold on credit 

To DUchaTge is to pay that which 
has been charged against ub as a deb^ 



or to perform that which bas \ 
ctiarged upon us as a duty. 

Hoik. — A eAnrffa U, iUmUg, % 
row on. 11,11 bvj4>n. Whs 




To Oblioatb is to bind eithei 
Kally or morally to do aome spei 
thing;. (L., 06, upon; and ligo 

An Obligation is an act of b 
iog, or the condition of being bo 

San I. — ObUKatlona mn.; he lornctlDM 



Cancelli is a Latin word aigi 
ing lattice- work, which wyvAr/ 
consists of bars crossing ^mXX 
each other obliquely, tomSw 
thuB. Hence, mswb 

To Cancel is, I. To draw 1 
across writing for the purpose of 
facing or obliterating it 2. To 
nul the obligation of a debt; bed 
lines are sometimes drawn ocrora 
record of a debt, to indicate that 
debt has been either paid or 

To Sbttlb is to adjust 

-'-—bid III 



To Liqtm>ArB is, 1. To settle; 
to liquidate an account Henoi 
To pay; as, to liquidate a debt 
liquidut, clear or transparent 

Hon.— To llqatiati, « upptied Id um 
iDToliH Uh iuk flfur* ibMi la Invglved 
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11. Of Coinmerct. 

COMMERCE is a general inter- 
ihange of commodities. 

Merchandise includes all articles 
that are the objects of commerce. 

Commodities are particular articles 
of merchandise. 

Goods are articles kept on hand for 
sale. 

Wares are manufactured articles 
prepared for sale. 

A Market is a place where com- 
modities are sold. 

THE Market is the general de- 
mand that exists for any particular 
commodity. 

A Shop is a room in which com- 
modities are kept for sale. 

To Trade is to buy and sell for 
profit 

To Traffic is to be engaged in 
buying and selling. 

To Barter is to exchange one 
commodity for another. 

To Deal in any particular commo- 
dity is to be engaged in buying and 
selling it ; as, to deal in furs. 

Wholesale is the sale of goods by 
the piece, or in large quantities. 

Retail is the selling of goods in 
small quantities. 

A Merchant is one who is engaged 
in commerce. 

A Tradesman or Shopkeeper is one 
who sells by retail. 

None. — The foregoiog is the sense of the terms 
mtrchanit, Cradennan, and a^jpjt;««per, as they are 
iMed in England. 

A Huckster is a petty dealer in 
provisions. 

VL Of Commercial Transactions, 

A Promissory Note is a short in- 
strument of writing by which a per- 
son obligates himself to pay to some 
one a specific sum against a specified 
time. 

Indorsees are persons who write 
their names on the back of a note, 
and thereby guarantee the payment 
(L., m, on; and dorsum^ the back.) 

The Maturity of a note is me 
time when it falls due. (L., maiurus^ 
ripe.) 



The Faob of a note is the amount 
for which it is drawn. 

Discount is a deduction made from 
the face of a note, or the amount of a 
debt {dis, off; and count.) 

A Draught is a written order for 
money, drawn by A, addressed to B, 
and payable to C. (From drawj to 
write.) Also written draft 

The Drawer is the person who 
draws an order for the payment of 
money. 

The Drawee^ is the person on 
whom an order for money is drawn. 

The Pates' is the person to whom 
an order for money is payable. 

At Sight. A bill of exchange 
drawn payable at sights is payable 
three days after presentation. 

After Sight. A bill drawn pay- 
able, say thirty days after sighi^ is 
payable thirty-three days after pre- 
sentation. 

Days of Grace are a certain num- 
ber of days, usually three, allowed for 
the payment of a note or bill of ex- 
change after it becomes due. 

''A Protest is a formal declara- 
tion made by a notary public, under 
hand and seal, at the request of the 
payee or holder of a bill of exchange, 
for non-acceptance, or non-payment 
of the same, protesting against the 
drawer and others concerned, for the 
exchange, damages, apd interest This 
protest is written on a copy of the 
bill, and notice is given to the in- 
dorser of the same, oy which he be- 
comes liable to pay the amount of 
the bill, with charges, damages, and 
interest." — Webster. 

Commission is, 1. The state of being 
authorized to buy or sell goods for a 
merchant 2. A compensation re- 
ceived for buying and selling for 
another. 

A Commission Merchant is one who 
buys and sells on the account of 
others, and receives, for his compen- 
sation, some specific percentage on 
the amount of the purchases and sales. 

A Factor is an agent who tran- 
sacts business for a merchant at 
some remote point. 
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13. Of Accounts. 

ACCOUNTS aro written state- 
ments in rej^ard to sales, purchases, 
disbursements, and other matters con- 
nected with mercantile business. 

A Day-Book, or Journal, is a book 
in which a merchant records, in due 
order, the transactions of each day. 

A Waste-Book, or Bixjtter, is a 
book in which the entries are first 
made, and from which they are 
afterward carefully copied into the 
jottmal. 

To Enter is to write a statement 
in the journal. 

An Entry is a written statement in 
the journal 

A Ledger is a book in which the 
promiscuous entries of the journal 
are sorted, and arranged under their 
proper heads. 

To Post is to transfer an account 
from the journal to the ledger. 

Book-keeping is the art of keeping 
accounts in a systematic manner. 

Single Entry is a method of 
book-keeping, according to which 
each entry of the journal is trans- 
ferred to but one general head in 
the ledger. 

Double Entry is a method of book- 
keeping according to which each 
entry of the journal is transferred to 
two general heads in the ledger. 

An AcoouNTANT is one who is 
skilled in the art of keeping accounts. 

14. Inheritance, 

HEIRS are persons who are law- 
fully entitled to the property of a de- 
ceased relative. 

To Inherit is to receive by heir- 
ship. 

Hereditary ^ descending from father 
to son, as an hereditary right, an he- 
reditary estate. 

Hereditaments are things that may 
be inherited 

A Heritage is an estate descend- 
ing from an ancestor. 

Inheritance is the reception of an 
estate by hereditary right 
^ AN Inheritance is an estate de- 
rived from an ancestor. 



A Patrimony is an estate inhe^ 
ited from a parent (L., pater, a 
father. ) 

An Administrator is one who is 
appointed by a probate court to set- 
tle the estate of a deceased person. 

15. Of Wills. 

A WILL is a designation of the 
manner in which a person wishes 
that his property shall be disposed 
of after his death. Wills are of two 
kinds, written^ and nuncupative^ or 
verbal. 

A Testament is a written will duly 
attested. (L., testis^ a witness.) 

A Testator is a person who makes 
a will. 

To Bequeath is to dispose of proth 
erty by will. 

A Bequest consists in some specific 
item of property, or sum of money, 
appropriated by will to some person, 
institution, or other object 

A Legacy is the same with a &^ 
quest. 

A Legatee is one to whom a legacy 
is bequeathed. 

To Devise is to give, or distribute, 
real estate by will 

A Devisor is a person who dispo- 
ses of real estate by will 

A Devisee is a person on whom 
real estate has been bestowed by 
will. 

An Executor is one who executes, 
or carries out the provisions of a will. 

Intestate means dying without a 
will 

16. 6}/* Giving. 

To GIVE is to transfer one's right 
of property to another, without re- 
quiring anything in return. 

A Gift IS a thing given. 

A Pres^'ent is a complimentary 
gift 

To Present^ is to give in the way 
of compliment 

DoNo [donatum]^ to giva (L.) 
Hence, 

Donation, a gifb for some object 
of public utility. 

Donatives, gifts for securing gobd 
will 
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Kore. — ^The Romnn emperors, on their occes- 
finn to power, frequently distributed large sams 
M donation muung the soldicra. 

Do^nor, a giver. 

Doneefy the person on whom a gift 
is bestowed. 

Largesses are liberal gifts be- 
stowed by superiors on inferiors, as 
tokens of favor. (L., largior^ to give 

largely.) 

A Bribe is a gift for the perversion 
of justice, as when a party who has a 
suit pending in court, makes a pres- 



ent to the judge, in order to bias him 
in his favor. 

Free, granted without pay ; os^free 
admittance. 

Gratis, without recompense ; as, to 
give a thing ^ra^is. (L.) Hence, 

GratuitouSy performed without com- 
pensation ; as, gratuitous services. 

(xratuittfy a free gift 

To Bestow is to grant as a gratuity. 

To Endow is to bestow money or 
lands on an institution for its sup- 
port. 
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1. Definition of the Term. 

GEOGRAPHY is a description of 
the surface of the earth. (Gr., yn 
[ge]^ the earth, and y^n^ [jgrapho'] 
to describe.) 

Physical Geography treats of the 
natural divisions and features of the 
earth's surface; also of climate, winds, 
oceanic currents, etc. {Physical^ nat- 
ural. ) 

(Xvil or Political Geography treats 
of the division of the earth into em- 
pires, kingdoms, provinces, etc. 

Astronomical Oeograpky treats of 
latitude, longitude, the points of the 
compass, etc. 

2. Physical Geography, 

The EARTH is a globe about eight 
thousand miles in diameter, and 
twenty-five thousand miles in circum- 
ference. 

Land is the portion of the earth's 
surface which is not covered with 
water. 

Terra, land. (L.) Hence. 

Terraqueous, consisting of land and 
water. (L., aqua^ waterT) 

Note. — ^Tbe earth is called the terraqueous 
globe. 

Terra Firma, lit^ firm or solid land. 
Hence, a continent or mainland. 

A Continent is a large body of 
land not separated by water. (L., 
con^ together, and teneo^ to hold.) 



An Island is a portion of land en- 
tirely surrounded by water. 

Isle is a poetic ibrm of the word 
island, 

An Islet (i-let,) is a little island. 

Insula, an island. (L.) Hence, 

Insular, pertaining to an island; 
as, an insular situation. 

Insulate, to separate from all con- 
nection with surrounding objects. 

Peninsula, a portion of land al- 
most surrounded by water. 

An Isthmus is a narrow neck con- 
necting two bodies of land. 

A Cape is a point of land extend- 
ing into the sea. (L., caputj a head.) 

A Headland is a cape. 

A Promontory is the extremity of 
a mountain projecting into the sea. 
(L., pro, forward; and monSj a moun- 
tain.) 

A Country is a portion of the land 
surface of the earth. 

A Tract is a portion of land or 
water of indefinite extent 

A Region is a tract of land of in- 
definite extent 

A Plain is a level portion of the 
earth's surface. 

A Prairie is a plain covered with 
grass. 

The Pampas are the vast prairies 
in the southern part of Buenos Ayres 
in South America. 

The Llanos are the grassy plains 
of Venezuela and New Grcnacla. 
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Th« Steppes of Asia are vast 
plains resembling the prairies of 
America. 

A Desert is a plain destitute of 
vegetation. 

A Plateau is an elevated plain. 

A Heath, in Europe, is a tract of 
land covered with a plant called 
heath or heather. 

A Mountain is a portion of the 
earth's surface raised up to a great 
hiffht From 

MoNS \montis]y a mountain. (L.) 
Hence, 

Mounts a mass of earth, or of earth 
and rock, rising to a considerable 
hiffht above the surrounding land. 

To Mounts 1. To rise on nigh. 2. 
To get on horseback. 

Amount^ the total or sum to which 
a number of particulars, when taken 
collectively, mounts or rises. (Fr., a, 
to.) 

To Surmount^ lilj to climb over 
the top of a mountain. Hence, To 
overcome ; as, to surmount difficulties 
or obstacles. 

To Dismount J to descend from tlie 
back of a horse. 

A Peak is a pointed mountain. 

A Ridoe is a long and narrow 
elevation of land. 

A Chain or Kange is a succession 
of mountains extending in some par- 
ticular direction. 

A Hill is an elevation lower than 
a mountain. 

A Hillock is a little hill. 

A Mound is an artificial hillock. 
(L., mons, a mountain.) 

A Valley is a low portion of land 
between hills and mountains. 

Vale is a poetic form of the word 
valley. 

Dale is a poetic term and is equiv- 
alent to vale. 

A Glen is a narrow depression 
between hills. 

A Bottom, in the United States, is 
a low and level strip of land border- 



ing on a river. 



A Ravine is a long, deep, and nar- 
row depression of the surface. 
A Gdlly is a long, narrow hollow 



worn in the earth by a current of 
water. 
A Cave, or Cavern, is a hollow 

{)lace in the earth. (L., cavuSj hoi' 
ow.) 

A Grotto is, 1. A natural cavern, 
2. An artificial, ornamented cave for 
coolness and refreshment. (It) 

Grot is a poetical abbreviation of 
the word grotto. 

Then let me, sequestered Fair, 

To your Sybil grot repair. — Grainger. 

For the terms of Hydrographical Oeographg see 
Art. Water; aod for the priDcipal terms of Po- 
lUical Geography^ see Art. Civil Government, 

3. Astronomical Geography. 

The EARTH is one of those bodies 
called planets. .See Art Astronomy. 

The Axis of the earth is the 
straight line which passes from north 
to south through the center, and 
around which it turns in 24 hours. 
(Gr., a>« [cujfo], to turn.) 

The Poles are the extremities of 
the axis. 

The Horizon is a circle touching 
the earth at the place of the spec- 
tator, and bounded by the line in 
which the earth and skies seem to 
meet (Gr., og/^« [hmizo']^ to bound.) 

Note. — The horizon, as above defined, is the 
sensible horizon. The plane of the rationtU hori- 
zon is parallel to it, and passes through the 
center of the earth. 

To Rise, when spoken of the heav- 
enly bodies, signifies to come above 
the plane of the horizon. 

To Set is to pass below the plane 
of the horizon. 

The East is the quarter of the 
heavens in which the sun rises. 

The Orient is the east, so called 
from the rising of the sun. (L., ori- 
enSy rising.) 

Oriental^ eastern. 

The West is the quarter of the 
heavens in which the sun sets. 

The Occident is the west (L., oe* 
cidensy setting.) . 

Occidental^ western. 

The South is the direction of the 
right hand when a person stands 
with his face toward tbe east 
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Austral, soutliern. (L., Auster^ the 
south wind.) 

The North is the region of the 
earth and sky which is opposite to 
the south. 

Boreal, northern. (L., Boreas^ the 
north wind.) 

Septentrional, northern. (L., Sep- 
ientriOj a northern constellation, 
called Charles's Wain.) 

Arctic, northern. (Gr., Afxroc [^Arc- 
tos]^ the northern constellation of the 
Bear. ) 

Antarctic J southern. (Opposite to 
the arctic. Gr., avti [anti]^ opposite.) 

The Zenith is the point in the 
heavens directly over the head of 
the spectator. 

The Nadir is the point in the 
heavens which is directly opposite 
to the zenith. The nadir is directly 
under the place where we stand. 

The Equator is a line drawn east 
and west around the earth at an 
equal distance from each pole. 

NoTK. — The equator is thas called becanse 
when the ran is in the plane of this circle the 
days and nights are e^ial all over the world. 

A Meridian is a great circle of the 
sphere passing through the earth's 
axis, and the zenith of the spectator. 

NOTS. — Meridians are represented on artificial 
globes by lines drawn north and south, and 
meeting at the poles. These are also called noon 
liMt. (L., meridieSi noon.) 

Latitude is distance from the 
equator either north or south. (L., 
latuSj broad, because the breadth of 
the habitable world, as known to the 
ancients, extended from north to 
south. 

Longitude is distance east or 
west, from any established meridian. 
(L., longus, long, because the length 
of the habitable world, as known to 
the ancients, extended east and west) 

A Degree is one three-hundred- 
and-sixtieth part of the earth's cir- 
cumference, or about 69} miles. 

A Minute is one sixtieth part of 
a degree. 

A Second is one sixtieth part of a 
minute. 
13 



The Tropics are two smaller cir- 
cles situated on the opposite sides of 
the equator, and at tne distance of 
23° 28^ from that circle. 

Note.— The tropics mark the limits of tKe 
sun's northern and southern declination. (Or., 
rfoirn [trop«], a return, because when the snn 
has touched either tropic, he immediately begins 
to return to the opposite tropic.) 

The Tropic of Cancer is the north- 
em tropic, thus called because the 
sun touches this circle when he is 
about entering the constellation of 
Cancer. (See Art Astronomy.) 

The Tropic of Capricorn is the 
southern tropic, thus called because 
the sun touches this oircle when he 
is about entering the constellation of 
Capricom.) 

The Arctic Circle is drawn within 
23° and 28^ of the north pole, and 
marks the limits of constant day dur- 
ing the twenty-four hours when the 
sun is at the northern tropic. 

The Antarctic Circle is drawn at 
the distance of 23° 28''from the south 
pole, for a reason similar to that as- 
signed above. 

The Zones are five belts on the 
earth's surface, bounded by the tro- 
ics and the polar circles. (Gr., (c^n 
zo^ne^i a girdle.) 

Climate, among the ancient geog- 
raphers, was applied to denote tiiat 
obliquity of the sphere with respect 
to the horizon, which ffives rise to the 
inequality of day and night They 
divided the space comprehended be- 
tween the equator and the pole, into 
thirty equal parts, which they denom- 
inated climates f or inclinations. (Gr., 
xA/r» [cltno']j to incline). — Brande. 

Climate^ in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term, embraces all those 
modifications of the atmosphere, by 
which our or^ns are sensibly af- 
fected. — Brande. 

To AccHmate is to habituate the 
body to a new climate, (adj to.) 

Vlime is a poetical lorm of the 
word climate. 
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OF ASTRONOMY. 



I. General ■ Termt. 
ASTRONOMY ia tho Bcicnce 
which treats of the motions, ma^rni- 
tudea, and diatancea of the heavonlj 
bodiep. (Or-, •"{" [oiironl a htiiv-i 
enly body ; and tn^nt [nomosl, a law ) 

Hbavbx is, 1. Tho dome-rike nroh 
which xeeme to be heattd up ore-r our 
heads, 2. The regiona of spnce whioh 
saTTOund the earth on all eidee. 3 
Tho abode of the blest, from the iiipi. 
of its being situated somewhere nidi in 
the limits of the physical heaveriA. 

The Skt includes the regions of tho 
ur, and extends indeSnitel; upvinni 

The Welkin 19 the vault of heiiveii. 
or the Tisible regions of the air. (A 
poetical word.) 

"Tbair bldua* jMt rend tbs duk irrUu. 

The FiRiUMENT includes the rr^rion 
of the filed stars. (L.,j?i-maraeii(iiii?, 
tho rtrm, or solid sphere, in which, ac- 
cording to tho ancient astronoiuers, 
ibe Bled store were set.) 

CccLCM, heaven. (L.) Hence, 

Celeatial, heavenly. 

0TPANOi[0urflno8],heayen. {(ir.) 

Uranography, b description of the 
heavens. 

Vrativt, one of the primary plan- 

tPrania, the Mute of astronomy. 
Tho Hbatgnlt Bodies inolnda the 
BUQ, the moon, and the stars. 



wtli U M,OoO,oou mtle*. 

Sol, the sun. (L.) Heooe, 
Solar, pertaining to the san; 
Klar light 

Inaolation, alocal disease of plants 
attributable to exposure to too bright 
a light, which causes an excessivel'' 
rapid evaporation, the effect ofwhicl 



is to kill the part in which the erapcK 
ration takes place. — Brandt. 

Parasol, a sun-shade. (O,, ir^* 
[jiani], against) 

■HA102 [Helios], the sun. (Gr.) 

Htliocentrie. The helioemtrii 
place of a heavenly body ia its post- 

Helioscope, an instrument for view- 
ing the BUD without injury Co the ejs. 
(Gr., »»!«■ [scopeo'], to view.) 

Perihelion, the point in the orbit 
' a planet, or comet, which is neu- 

t to the sun. (ttv [perQ, near to.) 

Aphelion, the point in the orbit of 
a planet, or comet, which is farthest 
from the sun. (iiro [apo^, remote froia) 

Parhelimt, a mock-aun. See Ait, 

3. Of the Star: 

A STAR is an apparently amall, lu- 
minous body ia the heavens. 

Stella, a star. (L.) Uence, 

Slellar, pertaining to the stars. 

Stellate, star-ahaped. 

CaniUllation, a cluster, or group, 
of stars, (cfwi, together.) 

A2TPON [as(ron], a star. (Qr.) 

Astronomy, the science of the stars. 
(ar.,«^«[n<.i»<.*], alaw.) 

Astral, belonging to tho star*) %», 
I attral system. 

Asirography. a description of the 
stars. (Gr., >,■»** tyrapAo], to de- 
scribe.) 

Asttritm, a small cluster of stars. 

AtterUk, tho figure of a star, tbua, 
*, used in printing or writing, as a 
referenoe to a note in the margin, or 
to fill the space when a name, or part 
of a name, is omitted. 

Ndti 1.— Thin >n thr» pntixnl cluM <i 
lion oltfa'tfas luu, coDillluU tba SoJor ^iiUii. 

4. Of the Planet*. 
A PLANET is a solid body wtoIt- 
ing around the aun, in an orbit oft 
moderate degree of ecocntrioi^. 
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Note.— The planets are thus called because 
they ibiid«r, or change their position, among 
the fixed stars. (Qr., frK»vn [j^tm], a trander* 
Ing.) 

The Orbit of a planet, or other 
heavenly body, is the path in which 
it moves around a center of attrac- 
tion. (L., orbiSj a circle.) 

Note 1. — ^The orbits of all the heavenly bodies, 
so far as is known, are ellipses, in one of whose 
foci is situated the body around which the mov- 
ing body revolves. 

Note 2.— An Ellipse is a curvilinear figure, 
as A G B D, having two fixed point'«, K and F. 
called foci, the sum of whose distances, £ U-f- 




F H, E K+F K, E L+F L, etc., from any point 
in the periphor>', is alwa.va the Rame. 

Note 3; — Focus is a Latin word signifying a 
firt'plaoe. Tlie term was first appli<>ii in a met> 
aphorical sense, to the point in Nvliich the sun^s 
rays are concentrated by a burning gla^s, in nl> 
lusion to the heat ; and afterward to certain 
points in which geometrical lines meet. ({4. /oei.) 

The EccENTRiciTT of an orbit is 
the distance of either focus from the 
center of the orbit (Gr., w [cc], 
from, and icirrgcy [centron\y the cen- 
ter.) 

Note. — The eee^nfricUtf of the earth's orbit is 
about one and a half millions of miles. When, 
therefore, the earth is in its perihelion, it must 
be three millions of miles nearer to the sun than 
when in its aphelion. 

The Ecliptic is the path or way 
among the fixed stars, which the 
earth, in its orbit, appears to describe 
to an eye placed in the sun. 

Note 1. — ^The ediptieia thus called flrom the 
word eeJipaet because eclipses of the sun or moon 
can happen only when the moon is in or near 
the plane of the earth^s orbit. 

Note 2.— The plane of the ecliptic forms an 
angle of twenty-three degrees twenty -eight min- 
utes with the plane of the equator. 

The Equinoxes are the points of 
time at which the sun passes the 
equator. (L., cequus equal, and nox^ 
night; because, when the sun is at 
the equator, the days and nights are 
equal in length all over the world) 



Note. — There are two equinoxet; the vernal 
and the autumnal. 

The Vernal Equinox occurs on the 
21 st of March. 

The Autumnal Equinox occurs on 
the 22d of September. 

The Solstices are Uie points of 
time at which the sun is at the 
greatest distance from the equator. 
(L., sol, the sun, and sio, to stand; 
because when the sun has attained^ 
his greatest northern or southern 
declination, he seems to stand for a 
short time before he begins to re- 
turn.) 

Note.— There are two tolsticet; the smniner 
and the winter solstice. 

The Summer SoIsHce occurs on the 
21st day of June. 

The TVinter Solstice occurs on the 
21st day of December. 

Table of the Principal Planets. 
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Note. — The planets Mercury, Venns, Bartli, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn were known to tbt 
ancients. Uranus was dlsoorered, in 1781, by 
Sir William Herschell ; and Neptnne was dis- 
covered, ill 1846, by Chille, the existence and 
position of the planet having been previously 
deduced by Leverrier and Adams, from certain 
irregularities in the motion of Uranus, whieh 
irregularities they referred io the attraction of 
an undiscovered planet. 

The Asteroids or Planetoids are 
a family of small planets, haying 
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their orbits between Uiose of Mars 
and Jupiter, and at an averse dis- 
tance of about 260 millions of miles 
from the sun. The following is a 
list of these bodies : 



rmm astc&oiss. 

dent 

PallM 

Jnno 

YMte 

AftnM 

Hebtt 

Iris 

Flors 

Metii 

Hygela 

Parthenope 

Victoria 

Egperia 

Irene 

Xnnomia 

Psyche 

Thetis 

Melpomene 

Fortuna 

Massilia 

Lntetia 

Calliope 

Thalia 

Themis 

Phoceas 

Proserpia 

Euterpe' 

Bellona 

Amphitrite 

Urania 

Euphrosyne 

Pomona 

Polyhymnia 

Circe 

Leacothea 

Atalanta 

Fides 



OXSCOYimKD BT 

Piaezi 

Gibers 

Harding 

Gibers 

Hencke 

llencke 

Hind 

Hind 

Graham 

Gasparis 

Gasparis 

Hind 

Gasparis 

Hind 

Gasparis 

Gasparis 

Lnther 

Hind 

Hind 

Gasparis 

Goldschmidt 

Hind 

Hind 

Gaspitris 

Chacomac 

Lnther 

Hind 

Lutlier 

Marth 

Hind 

Fergnson 

Goldschmidt 

Chacomac 

Chacornac 

Lather 

Goldschmidt 

Lather 



IK THC 
TRAJft 
1801 
1802 
1804 
1807 
1845 
1847 
1847 
1847 
1848 
184{) 
1850 
1850 
1850 
1851 
185L 
1852 
1852 
1852 
1853 
1852 
1852 
1853 
1852 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1864 
1854 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1855 



Sbcx)ndabt Planets, Satellites, or 
Moons, are small planets revolving 
around some of the larger planets. 
(L., sateUeSj an attendant) 

NoTS. — ^The Earth has one satellite ; Jupiter, 
four ; Uranos, six ; and Saturn, eight. 

5. Of the Moon. 

The MOON is the satellite of our 
planet 

Note.— The Moon^s diameter is 2169 miles. 
Its bulk is one-forty-ninth part of that of the 
earth. It revolves around the earth in twenty- 
seven days, seven hours, and forty-three mib- 
ntes. Its mean distance fkt>m the Earth is 
287,000 miles. The inclination of the Moon's 
orbit to that of the Earth is five degrees and 
fifty minutes. 

The Febioeb' is the point of the 
Moon's orbit which is nearest to the 
earth. («^< [i^crt], near ; and ya [^e], 
the earth.) 



The Apogee is the point 6£ the 
Moon's orbit which is farthest from 
the earth. (Gr., ajto [opoj, from; 
and ya f^e], the earth.) 

The Nodes are the points where 
the orbit of the Moon intersects or 
pierces the plane of the Earth's 
orbit (L., nodus, a knot) 

The Ascending Node is the point 
at which the Moon penetrates the 
plane of the ecliptic in passing from 
south to north. 

The Descending Node is the point 
at which the Moon passes the plane 
of the ecliptic in moving from north 
to south. 

The Phases op the Moon, are the 
various appearances which she as- 
sumes. (Gr., ^flto-iff (j?Aa«w], an ap- 
pearance.) 

The Change op the Moon takes 
place at the moment when she 
passes the sun, and commences a 
new monthly revolution. 

The New Moon continues for one 
week after the change. 

A Crescent is a figure resembling 
the new or increasing moon. (L., 
crescensy increasing.) 

The Horns are the points of the 
crescent moon. 

A Half Moon is the figure of a 
moon cut in two. 

The Full Moon occurs when the 
sun and the moon are situated on 
opposite sides of the earth, and the 
moon turns the illuminated half of. 
her surface directly toward us. 

A Quarter of the Moon is the 
fourth part of its monthly period. 

Quadrature is the position of one 
heavenly body in respect to another, 
when distant from it ninety degrees. 

NoTK. — The moon is in her qnadratnres when 
at an equal distance from the points of coi^unc- 
tion and opposition. 

A Month is a period extending from 
one change of the moon to another, 
(from moon.) 

Luna, the moon. (L.) Hence, 

Lunar, pertaining to the moon. 

Lunation, the period from one new 
moon to another. 

Lunacy^ madness, from an idea 
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which formerly prevailed, that the in- 
fluence of the moon either caused in- 
sanity or aggravated its symptoms. 

Sublunary f lit^ situated beneath 
the moon. Hence, pertaining to this 
world. 

All sublunary things are subject to change. — 
Lryden. 

6. Of Eclipses, 

An ECLIPSE consists in the ob- 
scuration of the light of a celestial lu- 
minary. (Crr., »Ai/Tfl» \ecleip<x\y to 
fail.) 

Note 1. — Eclipses are of two kinds. FimL — 
When the obscuration is caused by an intercep- 
tion of the light received by tlio luminary from 
the sun. S&Mnd. — When the obscuration is 
caused by an interception, eitlier totally or par- 
tially, of the light transmitted from the lumin- 
ary to the spectator. — Brande. 

Note 2. — An eclipse of the sun is caused by an 
intervention of the moon between the earth and 
the sun. 

Note 3. — An eclipse of the moon is caused by 
the moon's passing through the shadow of the 
earth. 

Note 4. — A solar eclipse can happen only at 
tho change of the moon, and a lunar eclipse can 
happen only at tho full of the moun. 

The Ldib is the border or outer- 
most edge of the sun or moon. 

A Digit is the twelfth part of the 
diameter of the sun or moon. 

7. Of the Comets. 

The COMETS are bodies revolving 
around the sun in very eccentric 
orbits, and are generally distin- 
guished by a hair-like appendage 
called the tail (Gr., »5^« [c(/me]y 
hair.) 

The Head, or Nucleus, is the denser 
portion of a comet 

Note 1. — The tail of a comet is sometimes 
more than one hundred million of miles in 
length. 

Note 2 — Comets, generally, if not always, 
consist of an inconceivably thin vapor. Acc4.'rd- 
ing to Sir John Uerschell, stars of the smallest 
magnitude may, sometimes, bo distinctly seen 
through tho nucleus, or densest portion of a 
comet. 

Note 3.— The comets are supposed to be very 
numerous; yet there are only three whose 
periods are known ; to wit : Halley'B, Encke's, 
and Biela's. 

Halley's Comet has a period of 75 
years. 

Encee's Comet has a period of 
about three years. 



Biela's Comet has a period of about 
six years. 

8. Of the Zodiac 

The ZODIAC is an imaginary belt 
extending eight degrees on each side 
of the ecBptic, which divides it in the 
middle. (Gr., ^MT/or [zodion]^ a little 
4U)imal ; because the constellations of 
the ecliptic are, for the most part, 
represented in celestial charts by the 
figures of animals.) 

The Signs of the Zodiac are the 
twelve equal portions into which the 
Zodiac is divided by transverse lines. 
(L., signunif a figure, in allusion to 
the figures of animals, etc., with 
which the Zodiac is filled.) 

Table of the Signs of the Zodiac. 



Latin Niunes. 

Aries. 

Taurus. 

Gemini. 

Cancer. 

Leo. 

Virgo. 

Libra. 

Scorpio. 

Sagittarius. 

Capricornus. 

Aquarius. 

Pisces. 



English Names. Symbols. 

The Ram. <1P 

The Bull. « 

The Twins. n 

The Crab. 2S 

The Lion. Si 

The Virgin. W 

The Balance. ^^ 

The Scorpion. T?l 

The Archer. ^ 

The Goat ^fS 
TheWaterbearer. ox 

The Fishes. V 



Stfmbols of the Planets, etc. 



O The Sun. 
a The Moon. 
? Mercury. 
^ Venus. 
© The Earth. 
$ Mars. 
ft Vesta. 



Juno. 
)i« Herschell. 
Q Ceres. 
$ Pallas. 
21 Jupiter. 
^ Saturn. 



Note 1.— The fun paawf throvgh all the ilgns 
of the Eodiac in one year. 

Note 2.— The moon pacwt through all the 
signf of the xudiao in each of ita revolutions 
around the earth. The moon ia, therefore, a 
little more than two days in passing through 
each sign. 

Note 3— When people look in the almanao for 
the $ig», their object is to find the position of tho 
moon among the constellations of tho Zodiac. 

JiOTZ 4.--The idea that the influence of the 
moon varies according to its position among the 
signs of the Kodiac is nnphilosophicali and it 
nothing but a vulgar prejudice. 
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8. Of the Fixed Stars. 

The FIXED STARS are .thus 
called because from one year to 
another they do not sensibly change 
their relative positions. 

KoTS 1. — ^The llxed dan may be distlngnished 
by their twinkling, whereas the planeta shine 
with a steady light. 

NoTK 2. — ^The ftzed stars are at snch a distance 
that it requires light fh)in 10 to 15 years, moving 
at the rate of 30(1,000 miles per second to trarel 
firom the nearest of thoee stars to our system. 

Note 3. — The fixed stars shine by inherent 
light; they are equal in magnitude to oar sun, 
and are supposed to be actual 8un8 illuminating 
and warming other systems of planetary worldii. 

NoTS 4. — ^The numbmr of stars risible through a 
good teleacope has been estimated at 75 milUuns. 

The Galaxy, or Milky Way is that 
broad, luminous band which stretches 
across the sky every evening from 
horizon to horizon, and which forms 
a zone completely encircling the 
whole sphere almosfc in a great circle. 
When examined through powerful 
telescopes, it is found to consist en- 
tirely of stars, scattered by millions 
like glittering dust on the black 
ground of the general heavens. — 
Brande. 

An Astral System embraces an 
immense number of stars, or suns, 
revolving around a common center. 



NoTB.— The Milky Way consists of ibd ai*«l 
fgMtem to which our sun belongs. 

Nebula, (plu., nehulce^) a name 
given to famt, misty appearances, 
which are dimly seen among the 
stars, resembling a comet, or a speck 
of fog. (L., nebula^ a little clouo.)— 
Olmstead. 

Resolvable Nebuke are such as by 
the aid of telescopes may be resolved 
into stars. 

NoTK. — ^The retolctMe nehnke may be regarded 
as appendages of our astral system. 

The Irresolvable Nebulae may either 
consist of stars that are too remote 
to be separated by our instruments, 
or thc^ may consist of matter that is 
essentially nebulous or mist-like. 

Note. — The irresolvable nebnioe are, donbtlen, 
in many instances, remote astral systems, re* 
sembling the Milky Way. 

The Nebular Zone is a broad belt 
crossing the Milky Way nearly at 
right angles, and crowded with im- 
mense numbers of nebulad. 

NoTK 1. — The Nebular Zone is probably a lyf* 
tem of astral syMtenis, or a galaxy of galaxies, in 
which each individual pystem bears the same 
relation to the whole, that a single star bears to 
the Milky Way. 

NoTB 2. — The nebulee are mostly telescopic 
objects, only one or two being yisible to tbs 
naked eye. 



ASTROLOGY. 



ASTROLOGy is the art of pre- 
dicting events from the relative po- 
sitions and supposed influences of 
the planets. (Gr., Aa-t^f [astron']^ a 
star, and Koyee [^logos']j a discourse.) 

Note. — Originally attrology was synonymous 
with aatronomy. 

The Aspect op the Planets is their 
relative position. 

Note. — The astrologers reckoned fire aspects, 
namely, the Conjunction denoted by the char- 
acter c5 *• the Opposition, by § ; the Tbine, by 
^ ; the QuADRiLB, or Quabtilz, by n ; and the 
Sbxtile, by H* 

The Conjunction is the aspect of 
two planets that are together. 

The Opposition is the aspect of 
two planets when 180 degrees apart. 

The Trine is the aspect of two 
planets that are 120 degrees apart. 



The Quadrile is the aspect of two 
planets that are 90 degrees apart 

The Sexiile is the aspect oi planets 
that are 60 degrees apart 

Note. — With regard to the influences of the 
aspects, they are benignant^ mcUignanti or indtf' 
feretU. 

The Benign, or propitious aspects, 
are the trine and the sextile. 

The Malign, or adverse aspects, 
are the opposition and the quadrile. 

The Indifferent aspect is the con- 
junction. 

The Houses, in Astrology, are the 
twelve equal portions into which the 
whole heaven, visible and invisible, 
is divided by the horizon, the merid- 
ian and four other circles at the dis- 
tances of 30 and GO degrees from the 
meridian. The first house is the 
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house of life ; the second, oC riches ; 
the third, of brothers; the fourth, of 
parents; the fifth, of children; the 
sixth, of health; the seventh, of mar- 
riage; the eighth, of death; the 
ninth, of religion ; the tenth, of dig- 
nities; the eleventh, of Mends; and 
the twelfth, of enemies. 

N6te 1.— The houses have different powers, 
the strongest of all being the first, and the next 
in power the tenth ; so that if two planets are 
equally powerful, that will preruil which is in 
^e stronger house. 

Note 2. — By the apparent revolution of the 
heavens a celestial body is carried through the 
twelve houses iu twenty-four hours. 

A Horoscope is a representation 
of the aspect of the heavens, and po- 
sitions of the celestial bodies at a 
particular moment of time, drawn 
according to the rules of the imagi- 
nary science of astrology. — Brande. 



A Nativity is a horoscope repre- 
senting the aspect of the heavens at 
the moment ot a person's birth. 

The Ascendant is the part of the 
heaven which is about to rise, and 
includes the first house. 

Note. — Each house haa one of the heavenly 
bodies as its lord, who Is stronger in hit own 
house than in any other. 

The L<yi*d of the Ascendant is the 
planet which rules in the ascendant 
or first house. 

Note 1.— The astrological term oMendaM has 
passed into common language in the sense of 
superiority, or commanding influence, as when 
we say that one man has the ascendtmt over 
another. Ancendanc^, (erroneously written isw- 
eendeney) has the same origin. 

Note 2. — The terms «a<um/n«. Jovial, and mer* 
curia}, as appliud to the temperaments, are of as- 
trological origin, and refer to the supposed in> 
fluouce of the planets upon the dispositions of 
persons. 
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CHEMISTRY is a department of 
science, the objects of which are to 
investigate the nature and the proper- 
ties of the elements of matter, and 
their mutual actions and combina- 
tions ; to ascertain the proportions in 
which they unite, and the modes of 
separating them when united ; and to 
inquire into the laws which preside 
over and afifect these agencies. — 
Brande, 

A Chemical Element is a simple or 
uncompounded substance. 

Note 1. — The number of known substances re- 
garded as elementary is 55. They may lie di- 
vided into two general classes: Ist, the Afetob; 
and ad, the Non-MdaU. 

Note 2. — The ancients classified all substaDces 
under the titles of earth, air, fire, and toater, 
which tJiey called the /our demenU. 

Table of the Simple Substances with 
their Equivalent or Combining 
Weights. 

1. The Metals, 



Gold, 


200 


Sttver, 


110 


Iron, 


28 


Oopper, 


32 


Mercury, 


200 


Lead, 


104 


¥in, 


68 


Antimony, 


66 



Bismuth, 


72 


Zinc, 


82 


Arsenic, 


38 


Cobalt, 


30 


Platinum, 


96 


Niclcel, 


28 


ManganoM, 


28 


Tungsten, 


100 



Tellurium, 


32 


Barium, 


60 


Molybdenum, 


48 


Strontium, 


44 


Uranium, 


217 


Calcium, 


20 


Titanium, 


24 


Cadmium, 


66 


Chromium, 


28 


Lithium, 


10 


Columbium, 


186 


Zirconium, 


30 


Palladium, 


64 


Aluminium 


10 


Rhodium, 


46 


Glucinium, 


18 


Iridium, 


9C 


Yttrium, 


32 


Osmium, 


100 


Thorium, 


60 


Cerium, 


48 


Magnesium, 


12 


Potassium, 


40 


Vanadium, 


68 


Sodium, 


24 






2. The Non'Mttallic Elements, 




Oxygen, 


8 


Carbon, 


6 


Chlorine, 


36 


Phosphorus, 


16 


Iodine, 


126 


Boron, 


20 


Bromine, 


78 


Silicon, 


8 


Fluorine, 


18 


Nitrogen, 


14 


Sulphur, 


16 


Hydrogen, 


1 


Selenium, 


40 







Note 1. — The non-metallic elements may be 
divided into two families. The first ISunily in- 
cludes oxygen, cklarku, iodine, bromine, ftnorine, 
inlpkur, and teleninm. The characteristic prop- 
erty of the (dements of this ikmily is, that, in 
common with oxygen, they are all acidifying 
principles. CarboHf jpho$phoru*t boron, tUicon, 
nitrogen, and hydrogen, which constitute the 
second fiunily, seem to possess a nature interme- 
diate between that of the metals and that of tbs 
oxygen fiunily. 

Note 2. — Gold, tUver, iron, cemper, merevry, 
lead, and Hn, are the only metals which were 
known to the ancients. 

Aniimony was described by Basil Yalenilos ia 
1496. • 

Bitmnih was described by AgricoU in 1630. 
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Ziue was first mentioned by Paracelsus in the 

letU oentunr. 

Tbo.metAlB of tho list aboye, from artenio to 

cAroiNMmi, inclnMive, were discovered during the 

]«At century; and the remaining twenty-one 

luiTtf bean discovered since the commencement 

of the present century. 

Of the non-metallic elements, mi7p'«tirand car- 

boM only were known to tho ancients. 

Kotb3. — In the foregoing table, the numbers 

represent the \)roportional weights of the atoms 
of the different elementary sulistances. The 
atom of hydrogen is the lightest, the wcifl:ht of 
Its atom being roprpscnted by the number 1. 
The weight of the at^im of oxygen is eight time? 
greater than thnt of hydrogen, and that of sul- 
phur is sixteen times greater. 

A Mixture consists of different sub- 
stances whose particles are brought 
into contact with each other, while 
there is no union between the ulti- 
mate atoms. 

A Chemical Compound consists of 
two or more simple substances whose 
ultimate atoms have united. 

Note. — In tho case of a mixUire, the elements 
retain their Hensible properties ; while in the 
case of a true chemical compound, a new substance 
is formed, in which the sensible properties of 
neither of tho elements can be recognized. 

Chemical Equivalents are quanti- 
ties of different substances which are 
proportional to the numbers repre- 
senting the weight of their atoms. 
For example, 1 grain of hydrogen, 8 
grains of oxygen, and 16 grains of 
sulphur, are equivalents. 

Note. — Substances combine, chemically, only 
in the ratio of their atomic weights, or in ratios 
expressed by multiples of those weights. Thus, 
one equivalent of hydrogen will unite with either 
one or two equivalents of oxygen; and one 
equivalent of nitrogen will unite with either 
one, two, three, four, or five equivalents of oxy- 
gon. 

Oxygen is a term which signifies a 
generator of acids. (Gr., o|«c [oxys], 
sour; and ywfMt [gennaoj^ to pro- 
duce.) 

Note 1. — Oxygen forms one-fifth of the atmo- 
sphere, eight-ninths of water, and more than 
one -half of the solid crust of the globe. 

Note 2.~T!io oxygen of the atmosphere is the 
supporter both of respiration and of ordinary 
combostion. 

Hydrogen is one of the constituent 
elements of water. (Gr., yvvam [oenr 
naojf to produce; and tV^g \_hyaor]i 
water.) 

Note 1. — Hydrogen, in its gaseous state, is the 
lightest of ail Icuown substances, being about 
fifteen times lighter than common air. 

Note 2. — Water is a compound of hydrogen 



and oxygen, consisting of one equivalent of oosfc, 
or of onepu*t by weight of hydrogen, and eight 
of oxygen. 

Nitrogen is thus called from its 
being the basis of nitt-ic acid, and is 
one of the constituents of atmbsphoric 
air. 

Note. — Almotphenc or Common iltr consists of 
two equi\-Hlcnts of nitrogen and one of oxygen, 
or 2X14--^'^ ptirts by weight of nitrogon and 8 
parts of oxygen. 

Chlorine is one of the constituents 
of common salt. It has its name 
from its color. (Gr., ;t^«goc [^chhros], 
green. ) 

Note. — Chlorine is remarkable for its bleach- 
ing properties, and aU«» for its property of de- 
stroying disagreeable odord. 

Iodine is a substance obtained from 
the ashes of sea weeds. It derives 
its name from the color of its vapor. 
(Gr., Wnc [lodes']^ violet-colored.) 

Bromine is a substance found in 
the ashes of sea-weeds and in sea 
water. It is thus named from its 
rank odor. (Gr., ^^u/uot [bromos]^ a 
rank odor. ) 

Fluorine is a substance which nat- 
urally exists in combination with cal- 
cium, with which it forms the min- 
eral called ^uor spar. 

Note. — Combined with hydrogen, fluorine 
forms an acid possessing the remarkable prop- 
erty of corroding glass. 

Sulphur is a brittle solid of a 
lemon-yellow color, nearly tasteless, 
and inodorous, except when rubbed. 
It is found in a pure state in the vi- 
cinity of volcanoes, and exists abun- 
dantnr in combination with the met- 
als, K)rming the sulphurets of iron, 
copper, lead, silver, etc. — Orat/. 

C/ARBON is the substance of pure 
charcoal 

Note. — ^The diamond Is crystallized carbon. 

Phosphorus is a very inflammable 
substance, transparent and nearly col- 
orless, or of a wax color. It is ob- 
tained from bones, and receives its 
name from the property of shining in 
the dark. (Gr., f»c [phos^j light, and 
^ipet [^phero]y to bearj 

Boron is a dark, olive-colored solid 
without taste or smell. It derives iti 
name from the salt called boraXf of 
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which it is one of the constituent ele- 
ments. 

SiLiooN is a solid of a dark brown 
color, and derives its name from the 
Latin word silexj flint, of which it is 
the basis. 

' Selenium is an opake, brittle solid, 
without taste or odor; its luster is 
metallic, resembling lead in the mass, 
but in powder has a deep red color. 
(Gr., o^tknfn [8elene]j the moon.) 

Gk)LD is the most precious of the 
metals. It is distinguished by its yel- 
low color, and by being the most mal- 
leable of all the metals 

AuRUM, gold. (L.) Hence, 

Auriferous^ that yields or produces 
gold ; as, atir^^ou^ sands. (L.,yero, 
to bear.) 

XPT202 [Cheysos], gold. (Gr.) 
Hence, 

Chrysanfihem^ a flower, so called 
from its golden color. (Gr., AvBt/ucv 
[anthemo7i]j a flower.) 

Chrysopr census, a stone of a golden 
color, witii a tinge of green. 

Chrys^cUiSj the particular form 
which butterflies, and some other in- 
sects, assume before they arrive at 
their winged or perfect state. (Thus 
called from the yellow color of some 
species.) 

SiLYEE is one of the precious met- 
ab, and is distinguished by having 
the clearest white color of all the 
metals. 

Argentum, silver. (L.) Hence, 

Argentiferous^ producing silver ; 
as, argentiferous ore. (L., fero^ to 
bear.) 

To Plate is to cover over with sil- 
ver. ( Span. , plata^ silver. ) 

Plate IS gold or silver wrought into 
articles of household furniture. 

Copper is distinguished from all 
other metals, except titanium, by its 
red color. It is very ductile and 
malleable. 

Cuprum, copper. (L.) Hence, 

Cupreous^ resembling, or partak- 
ing of the nature of copper; as, a 
cupreous taste. 

Lead is a metal of a bluish-white 
oolori Boilt, malleable, and ductile. 



Plumbum, lead. (L.) Hence, 

Flumbj or Plummet^ a piece of lead 
attached to a line. 

Plumber J (pron., jpZwrn^'mer,) one 
who works in lead. 

Plumbery J (pron., plum^meryY 1. 
Lead-works. 2. The art of working 
in lead. 

Iron is the most useful of the 
metals. 

Steel is a compound of iron and 
carbon. The carbon rarely exceeds 
two per cent, and is generally be- 
low it 

Note. — Steel is made by a process called oemM- 
UUiony which consists in filling a proper famaoe 
with alternate strata of bars of the purest mal- 
leable iron and powdered charcoal. Atmoepberic 
air is carefully excluded from the l>oxes contain- 
ing the bars, and the whole is kept for several 
days at a red heat. — Brandt, 

Ferrum, iron. (L.) Hence, 

Ferruginous, J. Containing parti- 
cles of iroiv 2. Of the color of the 
rust of iron. 

Chalybeate, impregnated with 
iron; as, 9. chalybeate spring. (L., 
chalybsy steel.) 

Mercury is of a tin-white color, 
and strong metallic luster. It re- 
tains its liquid form at common tem- 
peratures, and is, for this reason, 
called quicksilver. 

Tin has a color and luster resem- 
bling silver. It is venr malleable. 

ZiNo is of a bluish-white color, 
with a strong metallic luster, and 
lamellated texture. 

Platinum is the most dense of the 
metals, of a white color, resembling 
silver. 

Tellurium is a brittle metal, of a 
bright gray color, very infusible and 
volatile. 

Titanium is of a deep red color, 
resembling copper. 

Bismuth is a brittle solid, gener- 
ally composed of broad plates, of a 
reddish-white color; very fusible. 

Antimony is a brittle metal, of a 
white color; fuses at 810°, and, on 
cooling, has a lamellated texture. 

Tungsten is a very hard, brittle 
metal, resembling iron in color. 

Molybdenum is a brittle metal of a 
white color, and very infujiblo. 
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Vanadium, when obtained by means 
of potassium, is a brittle, black sub- 
stance; but when prepared by the 
decompodition of the chloride, is 
white, resembling silver, of a strong 
metallic luster. 

Chromium is a brittle metal, of a 
grayish-white color, and very infus- 
ible. 

Arsenic is a very brittle metal, of 
R steel-gray color, high metal luster, 
and of a crystalline structure. 

Nickel is of a white color, inter- 
mediate between tin and silver ; 
ductile and malleable, and attracted 
by the magnet. 

Cobalt is a brittle solid, of a red- 
dish gray color, and weak metallic 
luster. 

Cadmium resembles tin in its color 
and luster, but is harder and more 
tenacious; very ductile and malle- 
able. 

Manganese is a hard, brittle metal, 
of a grayish-white color, and gran- 
ular texture; very infusible. 

Zirconium exists in the form of a 
black powder. 

Thorium is of a deep, leaden-gray 
color. 

Glucinium presents the form of a 
white powder, without taste or odor. 

Aluminium is the metallic base of 
common clay. 

Potassium is the metallic base of 
potasL It is a soft, malleable solid, 
yielding to the pressure of the fingers 
like wax; of a decidedly metallic 
luster, similar to mercury in color. 

Note. — Potash is obtained from the ashes of 
wood, by causing water to pass through the 
ashes, and thr>n evaporating the lei/, as it is 
called, to dryness. 

Sodium is the metallic base of 
soda. It is a white, opake solid, of 
metallic luster, resembling silver. 

Note 1.— Soda may bo obtained by lixiviatutg 
the n8h«s of S(>a plants, and then evaporating the 
lirii'inn', or ley. 

Note 2. — Potash and soda are called the 
^holies. 

Note 3. — The alkalies are employed in the 
nianufactnre of s;Ia.ss, the one or the other being 
used according to the kind of glass that is to he 
produced. The principal element of glass be- 
side the alkalies is ailex, used in the form of 
■and. 

Note 4.— The alkalies also ibrm the basis of 



the soaps. Potash, in combination with an ail, 
or any fatty matter, forms soft snap. Sods, 
combined in the«anio manner, forms hardsoflp. 

Lithium, the base of lithia^ is a 
white-colored metal, like sodium. 

Note. — LUhia is reckoned as one of the alka- 
lies. 

Barium, the bade of baryta^ is a 
metal of a dark gray color, inferior 
in luster to cast-iron. 

Strontium, the base of strojUtOy k 
a metal resembling barium in meet 
of its properties. 

Calcium is the metallic basis of 
lime. 

Magnesium is the metallic base of 
magnesia. It is a very malleable 
solid, of a white color, like silver, 
and of a brilliant metallic luster. 

Note. — Daria, strontia, lime and vagBosIt, 
resemble potash and suda in their properties, 
and have, therefore, been culled the oUattM 
etirth*. 

Acknowledoment.— The author is indebted 
to Graii^n Chemiatrij for the foregoing descrip- 
tions of the metals. 

Of Chemical Compounds, 
1. Alloys* 

An ALLOY, in coinage, is a baser 
metal mixed with a finer. 

An Alloy ^ in chemistry, is any miz> 
ture of different metals. 

Alloy^ in a figurative sense, is evil 
mixed with good; as, no happiness 
is without alloy. 

Brass is an alloy of copper and 
zinc. 

Bell-Metal is a mixture of copper 
and tin, with a small portion of brass 
or sine. 

Pinchbeck is an alloy of copper 
and zinc, resembling gold in its ap- 
pearance. The proportion of zinc is 
greater than in orass. — Urt, 

Pewter is a composition consist- 
ing mainly of tin ana lead. The best 
pewter consists of tin alloyed with 
small quantities of antimony, copper, 
and bismuth. 

Bronze is a compound consisting 
of copper and tin, to which other 
metals are sometimes added. It is 
used for statues, bells, and cannon. 

An Amalgam is a compound of 
quicksilver with any other metal. 

To Amaigamaie is, 1. To compound 



> combine diffeTent things bj dhj:- 



tutltc, and bj tlirn tMiag lu thli vonl the 
ifMfrfli .- and tulphdr uid if dd foria tUe Aif- 



Bn ncid l^beinj; combined with Miue 
element of the osjgen familj. 

Itlhiriain, molpbdtmimt tOaitCtim, ehrcmt^m, and 

•nffl.i, (e, tt ad^ed to Ihe i>anis'''?^e bue.''Thiu 
u * bH^ with oxygeD u tb* acid "o log 'piin- 



principle. 






-In t)i( c««e or three or more add 
of (he Mine bue, Iha preBi W, la 
lois lorfirlorltj. u In the fsilswlng 



eUerWt o( kwidiu-. 



1. Kdu, Ii(M>^ tnr'i 



fntojMt at nltrugen ; the ^jjioih^ of maagart- 
■aa; the ptroaide of LrcD, The protoKJda (ji 

Billed to one equlialsnl or nllrofran. Tba Im- 

otjnn. The vfroctidB of iron motalni 1],,. 
hi(k«l nnmber ot eqnl'alenta of OEyma wl:li 



4. 0/tAe Compound* called Acuit. 

An ACID is a compound consiit- 
ing of an element of the oxygen 
iamilf, united with no addijiable 
base in such a pro^rtioD that this 
nompound, when united with a tall- 
fiabU batt, forms a new compound 
called a salt 
Vara.— Hfidj Dt Ihe asldi an hw to the lul e, 
nd lienc« the Dame. 

An AoiDiPUBLB Baib is a anhaUnct; 
that maj acquire the properties of 



S. Of the Salts. 

SALTS are formed bj the union 
of the oxjgen acids with the met^ 
lie oxides, or with other compounds 
which have similar properties. 

A Salifubi^ Base is an oxide, or 
other compoaod with which an acid 
combines in forming a salt (L., 
sal, salt, ttaifado, to make.) 






6. AleAony. 
ALCHEMY was an imsfinarj art 
which had far its object, I, The trans- 
mutation of the baser roelals into 
gold. 2. The discoTerr of a universal 
medicine. 3. The discorerf of a 
liouid which would burn forever in 
lamp without diminishing in qnan- 
ty- 

The Pbilosofbbb's Stone was the 
substance sought for by the alche- 
mists, whioh, being iniiaa with baser 
metals, would transmut* them into 
gold. 
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The Elixir of Life was a medicine 
which was to be an infallibie remedy 
for all diseases, and was to have the 
quality of warding off old age and 
death. It was supposed that its ap- 
plication might even restore life to 
an inanimate body. 



An Adept was one who^ professed 
to have obtained the philosopher's 
stone, or either of the other objects 
of alchemical search. (L., adipUcor 
[adfptus]^ to obtain.) Hence, we 
derive the use of the term ad^t^ in 
the sense of a person skilled in an art 



OF MINERALS. 



1. General Terms. 

A MINERAL is any natural pro- 
duction formed by the action of 
chemical affinities, and organized, 
when becoming solid, by the powers 
of crystallization. — Dancu 

Mineralogy is the science which 
treats of the properties of mineral 
substances, and teaches us to char^ 
actcrize, distinguish, and classify 
them according to their properties. 
It comprehends the study, or science 
of all inorganic substances in the 
earth and on its surface. — Dana^ 

A Mine is a place in which a con- 
siderable quantity of any mineral 
naturally exists. 

An Ore is a mineral consisting of 
a metal combined with some other 
substance, as oxygen, sulphur, or car- 
bon, called its mineralizer. 

A Crystal, in chemistry and min- 
eralogy^ is an inorganic body, which, 
by the operation of affinity has as- 
sumed the form of a regular solid, 
terminated by a certain number of 
plane and smooth surfaces. — Cleave- 
land. 

Crystallography is the branch of 
science which treats of the forms of 
crystals. (Gr., y^aL<fm [^grapho^^ to de- 
scribe.) 

Earth is any loose, soft, and in- 
combustible matter which enters into 
the composition of the globe. 

Stone is any hard mineral sub- 
stance that is neither metallic nor 
combustible. 

% Earth. 

, EARTHY, consisting of earth; as 
earthy particles. 



Earthen^ made of earth; as €ariken 
ware. 

Boil consists of primitive earth 

mingled with the matter of decayed 

vegetation. 

NoTE.—The eoll forms a dark -colored itratmn 
of the average thickness of perhaps a fbot, at 
the surface of the earth. 

The Subsoil is the earth immedi- 
ately beneath the soiL 

Mold is a loose and rich soil 

Hmius, moist earth. (L.) Hence, 

Inhume^ to put in the ^und; as, 
to inhume a corpse, (in^ into.) 

Exhume, to take out of the ^und; 
as, to exhume a dead body, (ex, out 
of) 

Humble, lit, situated on or near 
the gi'ound. Hence, 1. Lowly in con- 
dition. 2. Lowlv in spirit 

Posthumous, bein^ or happening 
after a persons burial; as, posihvr 
mot^^fame; a^o^/Aumous publication. 

Humus, a pulverulent, brown sub- 
stance, formed by the action of air on 
solid animal or vegetable matter. It 
is a valuable constituent of soils. — 
Graliam. 

Glat is a species of earth which is 
firmly coherent, weighty, compact^ 
and hard when dry, but stiff, viscid, 
and ductile when moist, and smooth 
to the touch; not readily diffusible 
in water, and when mixed not readily 
subsiding in it. — Webster. 

Loam is a soil in which clay pre* 
vails. 

Marl is composed of carbonate of 
lime and clay in various proportions. 

Aroilla, potter's clay. (L.) Hence, 

Argillaceous, consisting of clay; 
as, argillaceous earth. 

Argil, the substance of pure elay. 
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LuTUM, clay. (L.) Hence, 
Luiey or Luting^ in Chemistry, a 
eomposition of clay, or other tena- 
cious substance, used for stopping 
the juncture of vessels to prevent 
the escape or entrance of air, or for 
covering them when exposed to 
heat — Webster. 
Bole is an argillaceous mineral 

f;enerally reddened by oxyd of iron. 
Gr., /Smxoc (bolos), a mass.) 

I^RRA, earth. (L.) Hence, 

TerracCj a platform of earth sup- 
ported by a wall, or bank of turf. 

TerreeHj an earthen or porcelain 
vessel for table furniture, used often 
for containing soup. 

Terra Cotta, (It), lit., baked clay; 
a name given to statues, architectu- 
ral ornaments, figures, vases, etc., 
modeled or cast in a paste made of 
pipe or potter's clay, and a fine, color- 
less sand. — Brande. 

Terra Sienna, a brown bole or 
ocher, from Sienna in Italy. 

3. Of Stone. 

A KOGK is a large, stony mass. 

A Crag is a steep and rugged 
rock. 

A Cliff is a high and steep rock. 

A Pebble is a very small stone. 

Gravel is a term applied to a 
quantity of pebbles. 

Lapis {lapidis'\, a stone. (L.) 
Hence, 

Lapidary, an artificer who cuts, pol- 
ishes, and engraves precious stones. 

Lapidify, to form into stone, {fy, 
from L., fado, to make.) 

Lapidescent, growing or turning 
into stone. 

Dilapidate, lit. To pull asunder 
the stones of a wall. Hence, 

Dilapidated, in a ruinous condi- 
tion; as, a dilapidated house, (di, 
asunder.) 

Petra, a stone or rock. (L.) 
Hence, 

Petrify, 1. To become stone. 2. 
To convert into stone, (fy, from L., 
facio, to make.) 

Petrifaction, I. The act of chang- 



ing into stone. 2. An organized body 
that has been rendered hard by the 
deposition of stony matter in its 
cavities. 

Aie02 [LiTHos], a stone. (Gr.) 
Hence, 

Lithography, the art of tracing 
letters or designs on stone, and of 
transferring them to paper by im- 
pression. (Gr., yfApat [grapho"], to 
write or delineate.) 

Monolith, a column of a single 
stona (Gr., juoroi [wionos], one.) 

4. Ojthe Precious Stones. 

The PRECIOUS STONES are 
hard mineral substances, which, on 
account of their beautiful colors, are 
worn as ornaments. 

A Gem is a precious stone of any 
kind. (L., gemma, a bud.) 

A Jewel is an ornament of dress, 
in which the precious stones form a 
principal part. 

Quartz is pure silex, occurring in 
pellucid, glassy crystals, having the 
form of a six-sided prism, terminated 
at each end by a pyramid; and also 
in masses of various colors, more or 
less transparent to opake. 

Jabper is a silicious mineral of 
various colors; sometimes spotted, 
banded, or variegated. It takes a 
fine polish, and the variei^ and rich- 
ness of its colors render it useful in 
the ornamental arts. — Brande. 

The Sapphire is a very hard gem, 
consisting essentially of crystallized 
alumina. It is of various colors; the 
blue variety being generally called 
the sapphire; the red, the oriental 
ruby ; the yellow, the oriental topaz. 
Brande. 

The Chaixtedont is a semi-trans- 
parent, silicious mineral, of various 
colors, and often banded. The finest 
specimens are said to have been 
originally found at Chakedon, in 
Asia. — Jarande, 

The EifERALD is a mineral of a 
beautiful green color, which occurs 
in prismatic crystals, and is much 
valued for ornamental jewelry.-— 
Brande. 
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The Carnklian is a red, or flesh- 
colored chalcedony. — Brandt, 

The Sardonyx is a reddish-yellow, 
or oran<];e-colored chalcedony ; it is 
often blood-red by transmitted light. 
Brande. 

The Sardius is a precious stone 
mentioned in Rev. xxi. 

The Sardine is the same with Sar- 
dius. One of the stones set in 
Aaron's breastplate was a sardine. 
Ex., xxviii. (From SardiSy a city in 
Asia Minor.) 

The Chrysolite is axrystallized 
mineral, often of a golden-yellow 
color. — Brande. (Gr ., x^to( \_ckry' 
«o/|, gold, and Aidec \_lithos]^ a stone.) 

The Beryl is a mineral of great 
hardness, occurring in green, or blu- 
ish, six-sided prisms. It is identical 
with the emerald, except in color, 
the latter having a purer and richer 
green color, proceeding from a trace 
of the oxyd of chrome. The color- 
ing matter of the beryl is oxyd of 
iron. — Dana, 



The Topaz occurs in rhombic 
prisms, and is generally of a yeDow- 
ish color and pellucid ; but it is also 
met with colorless, and of greenish, 
bluish, or brownish shades. — Dana. 
^ The Chrysoprasus is a pale, green, 
silicious mineral, generally semi- 
transparent It is tinged by oxyd 
of nickel, and is much esteemed ior 
ornamental purposes.— 5ran<fe. 

The Jacinth, or Hyacinth, is a 
red variety of zircon, sometimes 
used as a gem. — Dana. 

The Amethyst is purple rock-cnrs- 
tal, or crystallized quartz. — Brande. 

The Garnet is a mineral, of which 
there are several varieties. The pre- 
cious garnet is transparent, and in 
crystals or rounded grains. It is a 
silicate of alumina and iron, and is 
used for ornamental jewelry. — 
Brande. 

The Carbuncle is a gem mentioned 
in ancient authors, and probably cor- 
responds with our precious garnet 
Brande. 



OF PLANTS. 



A PLANT is an organic body des- 
titute of sense and spontaneous mo- 
tion. 

BOTANH P3ot^-a-ne], a plant (Gr.) 
Hence, 

Botany^ the science of plants. 

♦TTON [Phyton], a plant. (Gr.) 
Hence, 

Phytographyj 1. The science of 
describing plants in a systematic 
manner. 2. A description of plants. 
(Gr., ypap^ \jgrapho\ to describe.) 

Phytology^ 1. A discourse or treat- 
ise on plants. 2. The science of 
plants. (Gr., Kvycs [logos]^ a dis- 
course.) 

Phytophagous^ eating or subsisting 
on plants. (Gr., fayto [jpAogro], to 
cat) 

Zoophyte^ the coral animal, thus 
called from its propagating its kind 
by offshoots, after the manner of cer- 
tain plants. (Gr., ^•ok [«^»], an 
animal) 



ViGEO, to grow. (L.) Hence, 

Vegetate^ to grow after the man- 
ner of plants. 

Vegetation^ 1. The process of 
growing, after the manner of planta 
2. Plants in general. 

An Herb is a plant with a soft, 
succulent (jtiiq/j) stem, which dies 
to the root every year. 

Herbage is, 1. Herbs collectively. 
2. Grass or green food for cattla 

Herbal, pertaining to plants. 

A Herbal is a book that contains 
the names and descriptions of plants 
with an account of their qualities. 

A Herbalist is, 1. A person 
skilled in plants. 2. One who makes 
collections of plants. 

A Herbarium is a collection of 
plants dried and preserved. 

Herbaceous, having the nature of 
an herb ; as, herbaceous plants. 

Herbescent^ growing as an herb; 
as, a herbescent plant 
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fferhivorouSf subsisting on herbs, 
(li., vorOj to eat) 

A Tree is a large plant that has a 
woody stem, sustains itself in an up- 
right position, and continues to live 
and grow for many years. 

A Shrub differs from a tree only 
in size, a shrub being smaller than 
a tree. 

Note. — Any woody, perennial plant that does 
attain a hight exceeding aix er eight feet, may 
bo called a tJarttb. 

Shrubbery is shrubs in general 
A Shrubbery is a plantation of 

shrubs. 
A Bush is, 1. Either a shrub, or a 

tree of shrub-like size. 2. A thicket 

of trees or bushes. 

A bird In the hand ia worth two in the tm»h. 

A Sapling is a young tree. (Thus 
called from its abounding in sap.) 

A Forest is a large tract of ground 
covered with trees. 

A Wood is a small forest. 

The Woods are an indefinite extent 
of forest-covered country. 

A Grove is a small collection of 
trees. 

A Clump is a cluster of trees or 
shrubs closely set. 

Arbor, a tree. (L.) Hence, 

Arber^ a frame of lattice-work cov- 
ered with yines, branches of trees, or 
other plants. 

Arborescent^ resembling a tree. 

Arbor et^ 1. A small tree or shrub. 
2, A place planted or overgrown with 
trees. 

Arboristj one who makes trees 
his study. 

Arboriculture^ the art of cultivat- 
ing trees and shrubs for timber and 
ornamental purposes. 

A Bower is a shelter or covered 
place in a garden, made with boughs 
of trees bent and twined together. 

The Vine is that woody, climbing 
plant, which produces ^apes. 

A Vine is any climbing or trailing 
plant 

The Root is that part of a plant 
which fixes itself in tne earth. 

Radix, a root (L.) Hence, 

Radicle^ a small fibriform root 



jRadtcaZ, pertaining to the root or 
origin^ as, a radical error; a radical 
difference. 

Radicate^ to plant deeply and 
firmly ; as, radicated opinions. 

EradicatCy lity to pull up by the 
roots. Hence, to destroy thoroughly; 
as, to eradicate weeds ; to eradicate 
errors, vice, or disease. («, out) 

A Stem is, 1. The body of a plant 
2. The support of flower or fruit 

A Stalk is an upright stem of a 
plant 

A Trunk is the stem of a tree. 

Stirps, the stem and root of % 
plant (L.) Hence, 

Extirpate^ lit, to pluck up by the 
roots. Hence, to root out, or destroy 
wholly ; as, to extirpate error. 

Branches are the smaller portions 
into which a stem divides itself. 

A Branchlet is a small branch. 

A Shoot is a young branch. 

A Twio is, 1. A small branch. 
2. A seedling tree. 

Just as the twig is bent the tree *8 inclined. 

A Sprig is a small twig or shoot of 
a tree or other plant 

Ramus, a branch. (L.) Hence, 

Ramify y to separate into branchef* 

Ramification^ 1. The act of sepa- 
rating into branches. 2. A brancn. 

Ra^mose, or Ra^mous, branchy. 

Bark is the covering of plants, and 
corresponds to the skin of animals. 

The Rind is, 1. The skin of a fruit 
2. The bark of a plant. 

Cortex, bark. (L.) Hence, 

Cortical^ belonging to or consisting 
of bark. 

Decorticate, to strip off the bark. 

The Pith is the soft spongy 8ub> 
stance in the center of plants. 

A Leaf is an organ ot a plant, nsit- 
ally fiat and membranous, but some- 
times linear, cylindrio, etc. 

A Leaflet is a small leaf constitut- 
ing a division of a compound leaf. 

Folium, a leaf. (L.) Hence, 

Foliaceous, 1. Having leaves inter- 
mixed with flowers ; as, a foliaccoui 
spike. 2. Pertaining to leaves ; as, 
jf^^toceotM glands. 3. Separating into 
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leaves or thin laminae; as, /bliaceoiis 
apar. 

Foliage^ leaves in general. 

Foliate^ leafy ,* as, 9. foliate stalk. 

Exfoliate^ in surgery, to come off 
in tbm scales, as carious bone. 

A Bud is a small protuberance on a 
plant, containing the rudiments of fu- 
ture leaves, or oT a flower. 

Note. — Bud» are of three kinds : that contain- 
ing the flower ; that containing leaves ; and that 
containing both flowers and leaves. 

An Eyb is a bud. 

To Bourgeon is to put forth buds. 
(Fr., ftowr^con, a bud.) 

To Inoculate is to insert the bud of 
a tree or plant in another tree or 
plant (L., zn, upon, or into; and 
oculuSj an eye or bud.) 

A Sprout is, 1. A shoot of a plant 
2. A shoot from a seed. 

A Germ is, 1. That portion of a 
seed in which the rudiments of a ^ew 

?lant are wrapped up. Hence, 2. 
'hat from which anything springs. 
(L., gennen^ a bud. ) 

To Germinate is to sprout, as a 
seed. 

A Flower, or Blossom, is a bud ex- 
panded, and containing the rudiments 
of the future fruit 

To Bloom is, 1. To bear flowers. 
2f and^^.. To be healthful and beau- 
tiful; as, blooming youth. 

To Blow is to unfold flowers. 

Flos IJloris'], a flower. (L.) 
Hence, 

Flora, 1. The goddess of flowers. 
2. The plants of a particular region. 

Floral, pertaining to flowers. 

Florist, a cultivator of flowers. 

Florid, 1. Of a lively red color; 
as, a florid countenance. 2. Embel- 
lished to excess with the flowers of 
rhetoric; as, b. florid style. 

A Posy is a bunch of flowers. 

A Nosegay is a bunch of flowers 
used to regale the sense of smelling. 

A Bouquet {hoo-kaf) is a bunch of 
flowers employed as an ornament 

The Fruit is a vegetable produc- 
tion consisting of the seed and its 
ooverings. 

Fruotus, fruit (L.) Hence, 



Fructify, to make fruitful 

Fructification, 1, The act of mak* 
ing fruitful 2. The fruit organs of a 
plant 

The Seed is a body consisting of 
the germ together with a portion of 
starchv matter designed for the first 
nourishment of the voung plant, the 
whole being incased in a d^in, hull, 
or shell 

A Grain is a small seed, as that 
of wheat 

A Nut is a large seed covered with 
a shell. 

A Kernel is a seed divested of its 
covering. 

A Shell is a hard covering of the 
kernel of a seed, 

A Hull is an outer covering which 
incloses the seed. 

A Husk is a loose, membranous, 
outer covering of seeds, as the huihs 
of maize. 

Chaff is the covering of such 
grains as wheat, rye, etc. 

Semen, seed. (L.) Hence, 

Seminary, a plot of ground where 
seed is sown to produce plants for 
transplantation. 

Seminiferous^ seed-bearing. (L, 
fero, to bear.) 

Disseminate, to scatter, as seeds. 

Mildew is a thin, whitish coating, 
with which the leaves of vegetables 
are sometimes covered^ occasioning 
disease, decay, and dea^ (Ger., 
mehl, meal, from the circumstance 
that the plants have the appearance 
of being sprinkled with TneaL) 

Blight is the sudden death of 
plants, and also the drying up and 
withering of ttieir branches. — 
Brande. 

To Blast is to check the growth 
and prevent from coming to maturity. 

To Wither is to become dry; as 
leaves or flowers. 

To Wilt is to begin to wither. 

EiPE, brought to perfection in 
growth; as, ripe fruit 

Maturus, ripe. (L.) Hence, 

Mature, ripe; as, mature fruit; tMh 
ture years. 

Maturity, ripeness; as the fMUvrity 



PucDCioiTS, ripe too soon; as, e. 
pneodow jouth. (L., pra, too booh; 
and eoquo, to cook; that is, to rip«n.) 

Prteoebyumaa, or Precocity, is a 
itttte of ripenms in the ;oaiig, ftt- 
taiaed before the proper period. 



Thrifit, growing rapidly and rig- 

oronaly. (From thrivt.) 

Luxuriant, deTelopiag ilaelf in a 
eopiooB growth. 

Bane, largely dereloped by growtk ; 
as, ranjb seeds. 



OF ANIMALS 
Qeneral Termt, 
An ANIMAL is an organised body 



endowed with sensation, and capabli 
of Tolnntary motion. 



The Vbrtebrata, or Vertebrate 
Anwals, are those whioh hare a 
baclt bone. (L.,iKr<e6ra,abackboDe.) 

The MoLLuaoA, or Mollcbkb, are 
animals which have soil bodies, like 
the oyster and snail. (L., mollii, 
soft) 

The AnncULATA are charocteriicd 
by a jointed, or articulated covering, 
eensisting of a Beries of rings, as 
the bee or the spider. {ArUcMlui, a 
joint) 

The Badiata are animals vrhose 
parts are arranged around an axis, 
and on one or several radii, or on 
several lines extending fVom one pole 
to the other. — Cuvier. 

"Stm-^^Tha V«rtobnCA ara d]Tld«d into fonr 
ckBO, lumelj, nannuib, Urifi, TtfUIr; Aod 

Mammals are animals that nourish 
their young with milk. (L., mamma, 
"a organ for the secretion of milk.) 



A QuApKDPED is a four-fooled 
mal, (L., ^afuor, four; a.aApe3\_pe- 
dUX a foot^ 

A Beast is, 1, Any four-footed ani- 
mal whioh may le UBcd for labor, 
food, or sport (Usually applied to 
1|irge animals.) 2. A man who is 
filuiy and debased in his manners 
and habits. 

Beatthf, coarse and filthy. | 



BaHiU, 1. Belon^ng to the olaat 
of beasts. 2. Haviag the qnalitieB 
of a beast 

Balialily, in man, oonsiits in 
bcMtly manners and habits. 

To Btitiatitt is to make like a 
bpdst 

BnCTus, irrational fL.) Heuoe, 

Brute, 1. UnoonsciouB,' Bs, bruit 

matter. 2. Irrational; as, a bruU 

hciat 3, Tn common with the 

beisU; as, brute violence. 

A Brute, 1. Any animal destitute 
of reason, consequently any animal 
csnept man. 2. One of we larger 
quadrupeds. 3, A low-bred, unfeel- 



:is, brulnl nature. 2. Befitting a. 
brute; 09, a brutal temper; bruiat 



Brutality, insensibility to pi^ or 

Brutalize, to make brutal 

A Bird, or Fowi., is an individual 

belonging to a class of warm-blooded 
rertebrato animals, characterized by 
oviparous generation, a eoTering of 
feathers, a beak, the posterior ex- 

emities organized as Teet, and the 
□lerior extremities as wines, gene- 
iUy formed for flight— TTefister. 

Avia, a bird. (L.) " 

Aviary, a house oi _ 
keeping birds confined. 

OPNIS (vhA..) [Orn 

bird. (Gr.) Hence, 

Ornithology, the so 
(Gr., »e>M \logoa\, a d 

The RBPTU.BS oonstitute a oUm 



inclosnre for 

3 (omi7Ao»)], 

s of birds. 
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inoluding all Buoh animals as are 
oold-bloouedjVertebrated, and breathe 
air; as, tortoises, lizards, fro<^s, etc. — 
Webster, (L., repo [rq>tum']j to 
creep.) 

Fishes are a class of animals which 
breathe by means of gills, swim by 
the aid of their tail and caudal fins, 
and are oviparous. — Webster. 

ixeri [IcHTHYs], a fish. (Gr.) 
Hence, 

Ichthyology, the science of fishes. 
(Gr., A*>6c \_logos], a discourse.) 

Malacoloot is the science of mol- 
luscous animala (yufltxaucoc [maliicos^i 
-soft; and \»y«c [^logos'], a discourse.) 

CoNCHOLOOY is that department of 
malacology which treats of the na- 
iiure, formation, and physiolodcal 
relations of the hard parts or skele- 
tons of the molluscous animals; or, 
in other words, concholo^ is the 
science of shells. — Brande. (Gr., >toyx» 
[conche"]^ a shell; and xo^ec [/o^oaj, 
.a discourse.) 

The Artioulata are divided into 
^TQ classes, to wit: crustaceans^ arach- 
nidanSf insects^ anelids^ and cimpeds. 

The Crust.\ceans are a class of 
articulated animals, including lob- 
>Bters, shrimps, and crabs; so called 
from the crust-like shell with which 
the body and legs are covered. — Dana. 

The Arachnidans are a class of 
articulate animals with legs, but with- 
out wings, including spiiiers, mites, 
and scorpions. — Webster. (Gr., a^a^vi 
[arachne^y a spider.) 

Insects constitute a class of arti- 
culated animals, having the body 
composed of three distinct parts, the 
heao, the corselet, or thorax, and the 
abdomen ; the legs, six in number, 
with usually two or four wings at- 
tached to the thorax; and along the 
sides of the abdomen, minute punc- 
tures, called spiracles^ by means of 
which the respiration takes place. — 
Dana (L., insecta^ cut in, from the 
appearance of the body.) 

ExTOMoLOGY is the science of in- 
sects. (Gr, irTo^or [eniomon^^ an in- 
sect; and Acyoc \logo8~\y a discourse.) 

The Anblids are a class of articu- 



late animals, characterized by 
elongated body, formed of numerous 
rings or annular segments^ including 
the earthworm and various other 
animals. — Webster. (L., anM%LSj a 
little ring.) 

The GiRRiPBDS are animals of the 
barnacle kind. Their feet are long 
and slender, and curve together in a 
kind of curl. — Webster, (L., cirrus^ 
a lock of hair.) 

2. The Horse, 

A STEED is a horse for state or 
war. 

A Charger is a war horse. (From 
charge^ to attack.) 

A Courser is a race-horse. (From 
course^ a running.) 

A Palfrey is a lady's horse. 

A Pony is a small horse. 

A Koadster is a horse fit for travel- 
ing. (From road. ) 

A Draught Horse is a horse nsed 
for drawing, (From draughty a draw- 
ing) 

A Barb is a horse from Barbaiy. 

(Contracted from Barbary.) 

A Nag is a horse, in mmiliar lan- 
guage. 

A Hobby is a wooden horse for the 
amusement of children. Fig.<, a favor- 
ite pursuit {Primarily y an Irish or 
Scotch pacing horse.) 

A Mare is the female of the horse 
kind. 

A Brood Mare is a mare kept for 
breeding. 

A Foal is the young of a mare or 
she-ass. 

To Foal is to bring forth a foal 

A Colt is a young horse. 

A Filly is a young mare. 

Equus, a horse. (L.) Hence, 

Equine^ denoting the horse kind. 

Equestrian^ pertaining to horses 
or to horsemanship. 

Equestrianism^ the art of riding on 
horseback. 

Equitation^ a riding on horse- 
back. 

Equitant, riding a-straddle. (A bo- 
tanical term denoting the position 
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of the nnezpanded leaves of certain 
plants. 

'inn02 [Hippos], a horse. (Gr.) 
Hence, 

Hippodrome^ anciently a circus, or 
place in which horse-races were per- 
formed and horses exercised. ^Gr., 
J^ec \dromo8]^ a course, or running.) 

HippoceniauVy a fabulous monster, 
half man and half horse. (Gr., K»rtm 
[centeo^, to spur.) 

Hippopot^amuSy the river-horse, 
(jreaa^ac [potamos^^ a river.) 

Hippogriff, a winged horse. (Gr., 

>fc4 tfi^ryjP*], a griffin.) 
Caballus, a horse. (L. ) Hence, 

Cavalcade^ a procession on horse- 
back. 

Cktvalry, horse troops. 

Cavalier y 1. An armed horseman. 
2. A knight 

Cheval, a horse. (Fr.) Hence, 

ChevalieTy a knight. 

Chivalry, knighthood. (See Art 
Knighthood.) 

A Groom is a man who has the 
charge of horses. 

An Hostler (osier) is a man who 
has the care of horses at an inn. 
(Pr., hostelierj an innkeeper. See 
Hotel) 

An Equerry is an officer of nobles 
or princes who has the care and man- 
agement of their horses. 

Note 1. — In the British Court an equmry Is a 
rabordioate officer, ander the master of the 
horse. There are four equerries in ordinary, 
and an equerry of the crown stable. A queen 
eonsort has three equerries. — Brande, 

NoTK 2. — The equerries ride in the leading 
toach on all great occasions, and have a table 
Jirovided for them by themselves. — WebeUr. 
(See E^qtute.) 

THE Manege (manaehe^) is the art 
of horsemanship, or of training horses. 
Brande. 

A Manege is a school for teaching 
horsemanship and for training horses. 
Webster. (Fr., maniery to manage.) 

A Stud is a collection of breeding 
horses and mares, or the place where 
they are kept 

3. The Dog. 

The DOG is a species of quadru- 
peds belonging to the genus caniSf 



which inclades three species — ^the 
d(^the wolf, and the jackall. 

The Mastiff is a large variety of 
dog, remarkable for strength and 



courage. 



The Hound is a variety of the dog 
used in the chase. The hound is 
characterized by a light and slender 
form, and has long, pendulous ears. 
(Ger., hundy a dog.) 

The Spaniel is a dog used in sports 
of the field, remarkable for his sagi^ 
city and obedience. — Webster. (From 
Hispaniola. ) 

A Terrier is a small dog that creeps 
into the ground after animals that 
burrow. (L., terra, the ground.) 

A Harier, or Harrier is a hound 
used for hunting hares. 

The Water Dog is a dog thus 
named from his readiness in entering 
the water to bring game, etc., to his 
master. 

The Newfoundland Doo is a very 
large dog, with the hair long and 
somewhat curled. 

Note.— The rcadinesfl with which the Kew* 
foandlaqd dog takes to the water, his aptitude 
to fetch and carry, and his powerful and active 
swimminji^, have been the means of premrving 
the lives of many human beings.— Brnmis. 

The Shepherd's Doo is a large dogt 
employed by shepherds to guard 
sheep, 

The Poodle is a small dog resem- 
bling the water-dog, covered with 
long, silky hair, either wholly white, 
or with black patches. — Partington. 

A Pug is a small dog with a face, 
and nose like those of a monkey. 

A Bull-dog is a large dog, re- 
markable for his strength and cour- 
age. (Probably thus called from his 
having been employed in baiting 
bulls.) 

A Cur is a degenerate dog. Fig.j 
A worthless man. 

Canis, a dog. (L.) Hence, 

Caniney pertaining to dogs; as, a 
canine appetite, canine madness. 

KTfiN [Cyon, ct/nosly a dog. Hence, 

CgniCy or Cgnicaly having the Qual- 
ities of a surly dog. See the Term 
Cynics. 
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OF MANKIND. 



1. Man. 

HOMO [Aomtnw], man. (L.) 
Henoe, 

EovMcidey the act of killing a man. 
(See Cctdo.) 

HumaUf pertaining to the race of 
man; as, the human form, human 
nature. 

Humane^ having a disposition to 
treat others with kindness, because 
such a disposition distinguishes, or 
should distinguish man from the sav- 
age beast 

Humanity^ 1. The nature of man. 
2. Kindness of disposition. 

ANePnn02 [Anthropos], man. 
(Gr.) Hence, 

Anthropology, the science of hu- 
man nature. (Gr., xej^dc [logos], a 
discourse.) 

Anthropophagi, man-eaters. (Gr., 
fAyt [phago'], to eat.) 

Philanthropy^ the love of mankind. 
(Gr., ^iXMt [phileo'], to love.) 

Philanthrop'ic or Philanthropical, 
loving the whole human race. 

Philanthropist, one who wishes 
well to his fellow-men. 

Misanthropy, a hatred or dislike 
to mankind. (Gr., fjuTtm \misto'], to 
hate.) 



Misanthrope, or Misanthropist, a 
hater of mankind. 

ViR, a male of the human species 
of mature age. (L.) Hence, 

Virile, manly; as, virile age; virik 
strength. 

Virility, manhood. 

Vira^go, a bold, masculine woman. 

2. Woman, 

A WOMAN is a female of mature 
age, belonging to the human species. 

FoBMiNA, a woman. (L.) Hence, 

Feminine, 1. Pertaining to woman, 
or to women; as the feminine sex. 
2. Suited to the nature of woman; 
^s feminine graces. 3. destitute of 
manly qualities. Nimias was no man 
of war, but altogether feminine, and 
subject to ease and delicacy. — Ra- 
leigh. 

Effeminate, lit, made to resemble 
a woman. Hence, soft and delicate 
to a womanly degree. 

Effeminacy, unmanly delicacv. 
(Idt, the condition of being made 
to resemble a woman.) 

MuLiER, a woman. (L.) Hence, 

Muliebrity, the state of being a 
woman; that is, a state in females 
corresponding to virility in man. 



OP THE YOUNG. 



1. The Young of the Inferior Ani- 
mals. 

A COLT is a young animal of ^he 
horse kind. 

A Filly is a female colt 
A Foal is a suckling colt 
A Calf is a young animal of the 
ox kind. 
A Heifek is a young cow. 
A Lamb is a young sheep. 
A Lambkin is a small lamb. 

; A Whblp is the young of any of 
the larger carnivorous animals, as 
the dog, the lion, the bear, etc 



A Cub is the young of the bear or 
fox. 

A Puppy, or Pup, is the young of 
the dog kind. 

A Kitten is the young of the do- 
mestic cat. 

A Pio is the young of the swine. 

A Fawn is a young deer, 

A Chicken is the young of the do- 
mestic hen. 

A GosLiNo is the yonng of the 
goose. 

A Duckling is a young duck. 

A Nestlino is a young bird in the 
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A Fledgling is a you no; bird just 
fledged (covered with feathers). 

Grubs are the young of insects. 

The Catterpillab is the young of 
the butterfly. 

A Larya or Larye is an insect in 
the grub or caterpillar state. (L., 
la/rva^ a mask, because the true form 
of the insect is concealed.) 

The Chrts^alis is the second state 
of a metabolian, or changeable in- 
sect, in which it becomes inactive, 
takes no food, and is inclosed in a 
transparent covering, which, in many 
instances, reflects a metallic luster; 
whence the name. (Gr., xi^^^ [chry- 
sos\ gold). — Brande, 

AuBB^LiA is of the same significa- 
tion with chrysalis. (L., aurunij 
gold.) 

• A Litter consists of the entire 
number of young brought forth at 
one time, by those quadrupeds which 
usually produce several young at a 
birth ; as a litter of pigs, Kittens, etc. 

A Farrow is a litter of pigs. 

A Brood is, 1. A set of young 
birds. 2. The young of animals in 
general. 



2. The Young of Human Species. 

A CHILD is a young being of the 
human species. 

An Infant is a youn^ child. (L., 
tn, not; &nd fans, speaking.) 

Infancy is the first part of life, be- 
ginning at birth. 

Vvrm.^Infaneif does not extend be>l>nd tbe 
lint >«ar or two of life. 

Childhood usually extends to the 
twelfth or fourteenth year, at which 
time youth begins. 

A Bantlino is a young child. 

A Brat is a child in contempt. 

A Boy is a male child. 

PuER, a boy. (L.) Hence, 

Pnerilej boyish ; as, puerile amuse- 
ments. 

A Puerility is an expression or 
conception which is insipid or child- 
ish. 

A Girl is a female child. Colloquir 
ally^ a young unmamed woman. 

Youth is the period of life which 
intervenes between childhood and 
manhood or womanhood. See Art. 
Time. 



OF SPIBITXJAL BEINGS. 



1. Deity. 

ODD is tbe Supreme Being. 

A God is any object of religious 
worship. 

Godhead consists in an assemblage 
of those attributes which are essential 
to the being of a God. 

Jehoyah is the scripture name of 
the Supreme Being. 

Deus, God. (L.) Hence, 

Deity ^ Godhead. 

The Deity^ the true God. 

A Deity ^ any object of religious 
worship. 

Deist, one who believes in the ex- 
istence of God, but denies the inspira- 
tion of the Bible. 

Deify ^ to raise to the rank of a god. 
L.,yacio, to make.) 

DiYUS, a god. (L.) Henoo, * 



DivinCy 1. Pertaining to God; ^, 
the divine perfections. 2. Godlike.— 
To err is human ; to forgive is divine. 

Divinity, 1. Godheaid. 2. The 
Deity. 

'T!a the DMnUy that Btin within UB.^Addimm. 

3. A false god ; as, the heathen divini- 
ties. 4. Science of divine things ; as, 
a system of divinity. 

eE02 [Theos], God. (Gr.) Hence, 

Theist, one who belieyes in the ex- 
istence of God. 

Atheist, one who denies the exist- 
ence of a God. (Gr., «t [o], not.) 

Folytheistj one who believes in the 
existence of many gods. (Gr., mwe 
[polysl many.J 

Monoiheisty a person who belieY€t 
in the existence of one God only. 
(Gr., fAtm [nwtkw], one.) 
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Panihmaif one who believes that 
the uniTene is God. (Gr., vat [pan\ 
all.) 

Pantheorij a temple in ancient Rome 
dedicated to all the gods. 

2. Of Celestial SpiHU. 

An ANGEL is, 1, and lit., A mes- 
senger. 2. A celestial spirit ; because 
celestial spirits are employed by the 
Deity in the administration of human 
affairs. (Gr., aiyyixof [angelo8]y a mes- 
senger.) 

An Archangel is a chief angel 
(Gr., n^ot [archos], chief) 

A Sesaph (plu. seraphSy or seraphr 
tm,) is an angel of the highest order. 

A> full, as perfect In rile man that monrns, 

Aa the rapt MrapJk that adores and burns. — Pope, 

A Cherub (plu. cherubim^ or cher- 
ubSj) is, 1. A spirit next in order be- 
low a seraph. 2. A beautiful child. 

3. 0/ Evil Spirits. 

A DEVIL is, 1. A fallen spirit 
2. A very wicked person. (Gr., J^ta- 
6o\ee [diabolo8]y an accuser.) 

The Devil is the chief of the fallen 
angels. 

Batax is the proper name of the 
Evil One. 

Note.— Soloii is a Hebrew term signifying an 
adrersary. 

Lucifer is one of the appellations 
of the Evil One. See Art. lAght. 

Beelzebub is the prince of the 
devils. 

A Demok is an evil spirit. 

A Demoniac is a person possessed 
by an evil spirit 

To Exorcize is to cast out evil 
spirits by religious ceremonies. (Gr., 
^c^xt^m iexorcizo']f to adjure.) 

A Fiend is a malignant spirit 
(Ger. yfeindf an enemy.) 

DiABOLUs, the devil (L.) Hence, 

Diabolical^ horribly wicked; as, a 
diabolical scheme. 

4. Of Fairiesy Genii, etc. 

The FAIRIES are a kind of fa- 
bled beings of a diminutive human 
Kgure, inhabiting lonely places, and 
endowed with the power of render- 
ing themselves visible or invisible at 



pleasure. Ther danced on the 
greens by moonlight, performed acts 
of kindness in behalf of those who 
had their good will, annoyed others 
by mischievous pranks, and some- 
times stole children for whom they 
took a fancy. 

A Fairy, in poetic language, is a 
beautiful little girL 

Fairyland is the imaginary home 
of the fairies. 

Fairy, exquisitely beautiful; as, a 
fairy scene. 

A Fay is a fairy. 

An Elf is, 1. A fairy. 2. A mis- 
chievous person. (Plu., elves.) 

Elfin, pertaining to the elves. 

An EljUn is a little urchin. 

Mab is the queen of the fairies. 

A Banshee is an Irish fairy. 

The Demons of the ancient Greeks 
were spirits holding a middle place 
between men and the goda. They 
were called Cacodemons, or Agatho- 
demons, according as their influence 
was evil or beneficent (KouMf, evil; 
and tf>«fl©c, good.) 

The Genii (sing.^ genius,) are a 
sort of imaginary beings intermedi- 
ate between men and angels. 

The Stlphs are a kind of imag- 
inary beings inhabiting the air. ^ 

A Sylph, in the noetic style, is an 
exquisitely graceful female. 

A Sylphid is a littlo^ylph. 

The Salamanders are a kind of 
imaginary beings inhabiting fire as 
their natural element 

The Gnomes are a kind of imagin- 
ary beings inhabiting the inner 
parts of the earth. 

Note. — According to Pope, the spirits of gen* 
tie and iimiable females, at d(«th, become 
9j/lph»; " the spirits of fiery termagants in 
flame mount np, and taXe a •alamanda't 
name;" ^hile the spirits of the morose and 
gloomy assume the name, and eut-er the abodes 
of the gnomes. Sue the poem untitled " Tk« 
Rape of the Loch.'** 

A Ghole, or Ghoul, is an imaginary 
demon among Eastern nations, who 
was supposed to prey on dead bodies. 

An Oore is a hideous giant of 
fairy tales, who lives on human be* 
ing^.—r Arabian Nights. 

An Ogress is a female ogre. 
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5. Of OhoiU and Apparitions. 

A GHOST was originally a spirit 
of any kind. In present usage, 

A Ghost is a departed numan 
spirit, returning to the earth, and 
rendering itself visible. 

Ghostly^ spiritual ; as, ghostly ene- 
mies, a ghostly father. 

Ghastly^ 1. Like a ghost in appear- 
ance. Hence, 2. Very pale; as, a 
ghastly countenance. 3. Shocking; 
as, a ghastly wound. 

A Specter is, 1. The appearance 
of a person who is dead. 2. Any 
supernatural appearance. (L., spec- 
irum^ an appearance.) 

Spectral^ ghastly; as, spectral 
. forms. 

A Shade is a departed spirit 



Manxes is a Latin word signifying 
the spirit of a deceased person. 

A Goblin is an evil spirit yisibly 
manifesting itself. 

A Hobgoblin is a spirit of a fright- 
ful form visibly manifested. 

An Apparition is any supernatural 
appearance. 

A Phantom is an apparition that 
has form, but no tangible substataoe. 

A Spook or Spuke, is a ghost or 
hobgoblin. (Ger.) 

A Wraith is, L An apparition of a 
person in his exact likeness, seen a 
little before his death, or soon after. 
2. A genius, or spirit, presiding over 
some one of the elements of nature. 

Hx this the storm grew loud apace, 
The waUfwraUk vaa shrieking. 

OamjfUiL 



OF MAGIC AND WITCHCRAFT. 



MAGIC is the pretended art or 
science of producing wonderful ef- 
fects by the aid of superhuman be- 

A Magician is one skilled in the 
art of producing wonderful effects by 
the aia of superhuman beings. 

The Black Art is the art of the 
magician. 

Note. — Magic Is called the block artt becanse 
the persons practicing it were supposed to be 
aided by the devil. 

To CoN^JURB (kun^'-jur,) is to per- 
form magic ceremonies. (L., conjuro^ 
to summon in a sacred name.) 

A Conjurer is one who practices 
magic. 

A Wizard is a conjurer. (From 
fHse.) 

A Witch is a woman in compact 
with the devil, who is supposed to 
aid her in effecting her purposes. 

WitcJicra/i is the art ot effecting 
one's purposes by the aid of evil spir- 
its. 

Sorcery is witchcraft. 

A Sorcerer is a man who effects 
his purposes by the aid of evil spirits. 

A Sorceress is a witoL 

To Enchant is to affect by magic 



arts. (Fr., chanter^ to sing; because 
magicians and witches sometimes ao- 
companied their ceremonies with the 
singing of certain set forms of words.) 

An Enchanter is a magician. 

An Enchantress is, L A sorceress. 

2. A woman, whose beauty or excel- 
lencies give her an irresistible power. 

Enchantment is the act of produc- 
ing wonderful effects by the aid of 
superhuman beings. 

A Charm is, 1, and properly^ A 
form of words in verse, to be sung 
or rehearsed in magic ceremoniea 
Hence, 2. Any magic ceremony. 3. 
Any object possessing supernatural 
virtues in the way of curing disease, 
or warding off evil, etc. (L., carmen^ 
a song.) 

To Charm is, 1. To affect by magic 
influence. 2. To fortify with channs 
against evil 

I have a oharmed life which must not yield. — 

BhaJc^pear€. 

3. To delight exceedingly, as if by 
magic influence. 4. To subdue by 
secret power, like that of magic. 

Music the fiercest grief can <Aarm. — Pop*. 

Incantation is the act of repeating 
certain forms of words for the pur* 
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poae of mUiDg the ■pirit& (L., tn- 
eanto, to sinf;.) 

A OFELL ie, 1. A form of nnrds, or 
Bome ceremony, of magio virtue. 2. 
Maiiic influencei bs, to be under a 

Spellbourtd, undor the influence of 
a Hpcll, BO as not to be able to move 

To Fascisatb is, 1. To operate upon 
bj a gecrot nod irrosistible inSuence. 
Serpents are said to have the power 
of Jascinatiiig other noimalg, and 
even persons. The animal under the 
influence of the Jascination loaea the 
power of voluntary motion, and ahird 
or other small animal becomes the 
vioti 
by* 
beauty. 



An AuDLRT IB aomothinft won 
preservntive agtunet witches, er 
rite, etc. 

A Talisiun, among the Et 
nations, was a figure cut in i 
Btonc, etc., with certain Euperst 
ceremonies, and supposed to b 
dowed with the virtue of avt 
disease, and of controlling evi 
rits, etc. 



1. and pro^ 

The art of revealing future evet 
a pretended communication wit 
dead. 2. The practice of witch 
Note.— ThF Hconil nf Ih*for^r,1ii(diifl 
Art. r>iiH, S«c. To Ponua. 



OF THE GHECIAN AND EOMAN MYTHOLOGY. 



MYTHOLOGY is the collective 
body of the traditioos of any heathen 
nation respecting its gods, and other 
fabulous and superniUural beings, — 
Woreuter. (Gr, m<^" \mythoa], a 
fable ; and *«j« [logos], a dis- 

Chaos {Confusion) and bis wife 
Nox [NigM), were the original pro- 
genitors of the race of the gods. 

Oklus (Heutbh) and his wife 
Terra (Earth), were the children of 
Chaos and Nox. 

Saturit was one of tbe sons of 
Coslna and Terra. 

JirpiTER, a son of Saturn, was the 



Ju>'o, a daughter of Saturn, was 
the wife of Jnpiter. 

Neptcsb, n son of Saturn, was the 
god of the ocean. Hence, 

Neptunian, pertainingto the ocean, 
or to water ; as, the Neptunian theory 
in geology, which refers to the forma- 
tion of all rocks and strata to the 
action of water. X Plutonian. 

Pi.UTO, a son of Saturn, waa the 
god of the infernal r^ious. Hence, 



Plutonian, one who maintain, 
the unstratified rocks have 
formed by the action of fire. 

VuLCAS, the son of Jupitei 
Juno, was the cod who presidec 
the working of the meUds. £ 
blacksmiths are called the to: 
Vulcan. 

VsNtrs, the wife of Tulcan. 



god of love. Ho is represent 
being equipped with a bow i 
quiver fillea with arrows, with i 
he pierced the hearts of those ' 
he wished to affect with the pi 
of love. 

Maus was the god of war. E 

Martial, warlike. 

Bbllona was the goddeu of 
(L,, bellvm, war.) 

Ceres was the goddeu of 
bandiy. 

Cereal, pertaining to Cere& 

The Cereal Oraini are wbe» 
barley, etc., Ceres having fint t 
men the use of these graini. 

Baochiis was the god of 
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Bacchanal or Bacchanalian, one Orif sionhiii,and8iioa^8 brwkthatflow^^ 

1 • J 1 • J 1 1 f^Ast by the oracle of God, aelight thee more» 

WbO indulges m drunken revels. i thence invoke thy aid toinyadvent«ro«8«)ng, 

Pan was the god of shepherds. That with no middle flight intends to boot 

Mercury was the god of eloquence ^^7 the^onian 3toynt.-.Maum, 

and commerce. The Pierian Spring was a spnng 

Apollo, or Ph(ebus (the Sun), was sacred to the Muses. Hence, to 

the presiding deity of archery, pro- <^rink at the Pierian Spring is to 

phecy, medicine, and music, and was devote one's-self to literature and 

the president and protector of the philosophical studies. 

Muses. Brandt. Drink deep or taste not the PUrian Spring.— > 

Diana, or Phgebb (the Moon), was ^*^' -.^ , , 

the goddess of hunting. .P« Lymphs were goddesses pre- 

MmERVA was the goddess of wis- s^^^"/ o^^^ ^^^^ mountains, foreste, 

^ ^ meadows, and waters. 

JE^oLus WM the god of the winds, thf fo^o^i?/: ^'^"""^^ *'^"''" "^ "^"^'^ ""•" 

Hence, Ist. The Dbtam, which were wood-nympht. 

Eolian, played upon by the winds; (Or., Jr; [drm], an oak.) 

«- i.u« ipLf;.vJ; u««i^ 2d. The Objeads, which were mountain 

as, the JijOLian harp. nymphs. (Gr., opoc [orw], a mountain.) 

The Muses were nine sisters, the 3d. The Naiads, which were water-nympbf. 

dUmghtew of Apollo and Mnemosyne ^^lii.rThl'If.L'liri^ti w,™ .«.„™ph. 

(Mwnory). J heir office was to pre- They were the dauRhters of the sea-god Kerens, 
side over the liberal arts. The poets an^ hence thelrname. 

were in the habit of invoking the A Nymph, in poetical language, is 

Muses to inspire them in their com- a voung woman. 

positions. The Gorgons were three sisters 

KoTE.— The mnsei were nine In number, whose features were SO terrific aS to 

They were turn the beholders into stone. 

1st. Calli'op*, who presided oyer lyric poetry tj«-.^^ 

and eloquence. T^T, • xu- i 

2d. Clio, who presided OTor history. A Gorgon IS anything VCry Ugly 

3d. Melpom'-en-k, who presided over tragedy. Qp horrid' 

4th. Euter'pe, who presided over music. ,^ni -is' .i. • a xt 

6th. Eba'to, who presided over tender and An© JURIES were three SlStCrS, the 

amorous poetry. goddesses of revenge. They were 

^^6th.TEBP-8iCH'.o.BE, who presided over danc j.gpyggg^^^^ ^ j^^^^j^^ their headg 

7th. Uba'kta, who was the muse of astronomy, covered with Shakes instead of hiEtir. 

Sth. Tha'lia, who was the patroness of com- Hence 

»th. PoLTHTMNiA, or PoLTMNiA, who presided , A Fury IS a stormy, turbulent, and 

over singing and rhetoric. violent WOman. 

Parnassus was a mountain in . "f^e Graces were three beautiful 
Greece, sacred to the Muses. Hence, listers who waited upon Venus, 
in the following, by the term Par- ^ The Fates were three sisters who 
nassus is meanf the entire body of determined the destiny of every per- 

rhymesters, or pretended votaries of s^?,,,** ^^» ^^'^• 

i\xi Mnona • Thc feiRENS wcre thrcc monsters 

tiie jxLuses . • 1 i.»i« !_ • ii_ T *i 

inhabiting a rock in the sea. In the 
Thei)ag^tarr^8,nny,;ti8p«stadoubt. „ p^^ ^^^^ of their bodies they had 

All Bedlam or PomawtM 18 let out.— Pops. ^^J^ A tr""-'' ^ y^ y m. ^v/v«xvo «mvj u»u 

the form of a woman, and in the 
The AoNiAN Mount was Mount lower part, the form of a fish. They 
Helicon, also sacred to the Muses, enticed mariners by t^e charms of 
To soar above the Aonian Mount is their singing to approach the rock, 
to take a higher flight than had ever and then seized and devoured them, 
been taken by the poets of Greece Hence, 

and Eome, in consequence of having A Sireji, in a secondary sense, is 
ft loftier theme and a higher source any mischievous enticer. 
of inspiration. The Harpies were fabulous winged 
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monsters, ravenous and filthy, having 
the face of a woman and the body 
of a vulture, with their feet and 
fingers armed with sharp claws. 
They were three in number, and were 
represented as being very rapacious. 
Hence, 

A Harpy^ in a figurative sense, is 
an extortioner. 

The Centaurs were monsters half 
man and half horse. 

The Chimera was a monster vom- 
iting flames, having the head of a 
lion, the body of a goat, and the tail 
of a dragon. Hence, in modern use, 

A Chimera is a creature of the 
imagination. 

The Hydra was a many-headed 
serpent, slain by Hercules. At first, 
for each head that he cut oflT, two 
others immediately sprouted out; but 
having bethought himself of cauter- 
izing the wounds with firebrands, he 
succeeded in subduing the monster. 

Hence, in a figurative sense, we 
speak of a hydra-headed evil. 

The Griffix, in the natural hUtory 
of the ancients^ was an imaginary 
animal, represented with four legs, 
wings, and a beak, the upper part re- 
sembling an eagle, and the lower 
part, a lion. It was supposed to 
watch over mines of gold, and hidden 
treasures. 

AuoE^ was a king of Ells. This 



prince had a stable which had not 
been cleansed for tliirty years, ten 
thousand oxen having been kept in 
it during this entire period. Hercu- 
les having undertaken to cleanse the 
stable, accomplished the task in a 
single day, by causing the rivors Al- 
pheus and Feneus to flow through it 
Hence, Augean^ very filthy. Politi- 
cians sometimes call a corrupt ad- 
ministration an Augean stable, and 
each one would be glad to have an 
opportunity of signalizins; himself as 
a Hercules in cleansing it. 

A ROUS was a being who had a hun- 
dred eyes, and was endowed with the 
faculty of watching with a portion 
of them while he slept with the rest 
Hence, 

Argus-eyed^ very keen-sighted and 
vigilant. 

The CoRNu-CopiJE, or Horn op Plbx- 
TY, was a horn that supplied the pos- 
sessor with everything that he de- 
sired. In paintings all kinds of 
fruits are represented as pouring 
forth at the larger end of the horn. 

Ambrosia was the celestial food on 
which the gods were supposed to sub- 
sist, and to which, along with nectar, 
they were believed to owe their im- 
mortality. (Gr., A/u^QTo: lambroios]. 
immortal.) — Anihon. 

Neotab was the beverage of the 
gods. 
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1. Terms relating to the general idea 
of Morals. 

MOS, [worn], manner or custonL 
(L.) Hence, 

Moral, 1. Pertaining to the actions 
of men as being either right or 



wrong. 



Note.— The moral quality of actioiui may be 
either good or bad. 

2. Acting conformably to the rule of 
right; as, he is a moral man. 

Morals, the customary actions of a 
person in reference to right and 



wrong ; as, a man of correct moraU ; 
a man of loose morals. 

Morality^ 1. The practice of the 
moral duties. 2. The (quality of an 
action which makes it either good or 
bad. 

H0O2 [Ethos], a custom. (Gr.) 
Hence, 

Ethics^ the science of morals. 

Ethic, or Ethical, pertaining to, or 
treating of the science of morals ; as, 
an ethical discourse; an €tkical 
writer. 
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- The llbxAL Li.w is ihe law which 
prescribes oar duties to Gkxl, and to 
oar feUow-man. 

2b Conformity to the Moral Law, or to 
the Standard of Right. 

VIRTUE consists in the practice 
of the moral duties^ and in abstaining 
irom vice. 

Honesty consists in an indisposition 
to take advantage of others in the in- 
tercourse of business. 

Upbiohtnbss is the principle that 

Srompts a man to do to others in his 
ealings with them, as he would that 
they should do to him. 

Pbobity consists in a strict and 
conscientious regard for the rights of 
others. 

Integrity consists in a firmness of 
moral principle, which enables its 
possessor to withstand the temptation 
to do wrong when self-interest con- 
flicts with the rights of others. 

BiOHT, as it should be, either 
physically or morally. 

A Right is a title or claim which is 
in accordance with that which is 
right 

Righteous^ 1. In accordance with 
the standard of right ; as, a righteous 
act 2. GoTcrned by right principles ; 
as, a righteous man. 

Just, 1. Giving to others their 
due; as, 9, just man. 2. Due, or de- 
served; as, a JtiA^ punishment. 

Justice is, 1. That which is due to 
every one. 2. The giving to others 
their due. 

.iElQUUS, equal (L.) Hence, 

Equity, the distribution of equal 
and impartial justice to all 

Iniquity (for inequity), lit, ine- 
quality. Hence, 1. A violation of the 
principles of equal and impartial 
justice. Hence, 2. Wickedness in 
general 

Iniquitous, lit., unequal Hence, 
1. Unjust; as, an iniquitous de- 
cision. 2. Wicked; 2k%,2LCk iniquitous 
scheme. 

Fair, affecting all parties alike. 

Partial, favoring one party at the 
expense of another. 



hnparUal^ treatbig all parties aUke. 

3. Nofir Conformity to the Moral 
Standard, 

BAD, either physically or morally 
defective; as, bad air; a 5adman. 

Wrong, not right Sec Art To 
Twist 

Sin is a want of conformity to the 
divine law. See Art. Religion, 

Wicked, sinful See Art Re- 
ligion, 

Naughty, disposed to be perverse, 
or to practice mischief; as, a naughty 
boy. 

pRAVus, lit, crooked ; fg., wicked 
(L.) Hence, 

Depraxe, to make bad or worse, in 
amoral sense; as, to deprave manners, 
morals, the heart, etc. 

Depravation, 1. The act of making 
bad or worse. 2. The state of being 
made bad or worse. 

Depravity, corruption of moral 
principles. 

Corrupt, lit, rotten. Hence, ut- 
terly depraved. 

Degenerate, having, as a race of 
plants or animals, become deteriora- 
ted. Hence, fig.^ having become de- 
teriorated in point of moral excel- 
lence. 

Degraded, lit, removed from a 
higher to a lower round on a ladder. 
Hence, fig., brought down from a 
higher to a very low degree in the 
scale of moral excellence. See To 
Degrade. 

!dase, lit, low in place. (Not used 
at present in the literal sense. ) Fig.^ 
low in a moral sense ; as, a base fellow. 

Mean, lit, middle. Hence, ^^.,oo- 
cupving, at the best, but a middling 
position between the highest and the 
lowest A mean fellow was, there- 
fore, anciently, a middling sort of 
fellow; but modern usage has brought 
him down very near to the bottom 
of the scale. 

ViLis, cheap, or low-priced. (L.) 
Hence, 

Vile, morally cheap, or held in low 
estimation by the good; as, a viU 
man. 



Vilify, ftnd Revile, to attempt 
chci^KD a good man'n character by 
neaaB of abusive language. 

Abandoned, wholly given up to viee 
Uid wickedneHa H«e To Atmndoa. 

Ttbpis, baie. (L.) Uenoe, 

J^rpitHiU, baseoeM of words or 
actions. 

A KiiATB, wlio was, originally, n 
boy, is, at present, a dishonest man. 
(der., JtnaM,aboy.) 

A Rascal woa fomerly a aerrant, 
aa in Wickliffe's transtation of tb<> 
Bible: "1, Paul, a raaeal of Jesug 



depraved and capableof great cri 
(L, nifa, ayillago.) 

A BooDE is OHO who cheatti '01 
fraads in dealing. 

A ScoDKDRBL is, 1. A consnmmatf! 
villain. 2. A man without honor 



A BoAKP is a great rascal. 
A 8cAPB-G ALLOWS is one who haa 
narrow!; esoapsd the gcillows for his 

A FiiTLT IS, properly, something 
done amiss through error or mistake. 
{h.,faUo, to fail or err.) 

4^worcrlmlii>liI;.— VbIW. 

Culpa, a faolt. (L.) Hence, 
Culpable, deserving of blaiae. 
IncMlpate, to blame or censure. 
Exeiupate, to clear by words from 
fi charge or imputation of guilt (ex, 

A Cmnns is the viqlation of a law. 

Criminal, 1. Guilty of a crime. 2. 

That* violates a law; as, a criminal 

act 3. Relating to crimes; aa, a 

criminal code K Civil, 

A Criminal is a person who has 
violated a law. 

To Oriminale is to charge with a 



To Secritiiinaie ia to oiiminato la 

To AcousB is to charge with ft crime 
before a tribnnaL 

To Excute is to pardon or ovedook 
a fiLuIt 

To Acquit is to release from a 
chnrjre or suspicion. A jury aequiit 
n prisoner. We acquit a person cf 
Evil inf<>otionB. 

To Okfbsd is to transgress or to- 
Inte ; aB, to offend agunst the laws. 
(L, fib, against; andjftndo {Jennm], 
to hit or strike.) 

An Offeiue is the transgreuion af 

A MiBDEUBAHoB, in low, is an 
oQi'Rse less atrocious than a crime. 
[MU, ill; and demean, to behave 
ooo'fl-aelf.) 

A Frlony is any crime that is 
puni« liable with death. 

A Felon is a person who is gnillry 
of felony- 

A Ptiix'iDiLLO is a slight crime. 
(Span., Jim. ot peccado, from the I* 
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Hkinous (pron. hanus), properlff, 
hateful or odious ; hence, aggravated 
or enormous ; as, a heinoua crime. 
(Fr,, haine, hatred.) 

ATKoimos, horribly wicked; as, an 
atrocioits orime. 

AtroHty, horrible wickedness; as, 
the atrocity of a crime. 

Flagitious, 1. Grossly and shame- 
fully wicked; as, a jfo^i'ffoiu action. 
2. Guilty of enormous and shameful 
I ; as, a fiaffitiout person. 
AQioDS, wicked in the extreme. 
(Too wiokcd to be uttered. Ne, not; 
iiud fari, to ntter.) 

Au OcTiuGB is an act of iujorioai 
violence. 

A GuLPBiT is, 1. ApersoD arraigned 



L court for a 



!. A oriminaL 



Tbs term tm^rit ]■ mppoHd to b* 
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A CoNTiCT 18 one who has been 
conmcied or found guilty of a crime. 

A Prisoner is one who is held 
in legal custody, either under the 
charge of having committed a crime, 
or in consequence of having, been 
found guilty. 

An AocoMPLioB is a partner in 
efime. 

To Abet is to encourage, aid, or 
eountenance in the commission of 
crime. 

An Abettor is one who aids or en- 
courages another to commit a crime. 

A Principal is the absolute per- 
petrator of a crime. 

An AooEssoRT to an offense is one 
who is not the chief actor, or present 
at its performance, but is concerned 
therein either before or after the fact 
Brande. 

Innocent, not guilty. (L., in, not; 
and nocenSj doing harm.) 

Harm, 1. Physical injury. 2. Moral 
wrong. 

Mischief, something done amiss 
either in a physical or moral sense. 
( JIfw, wrong ; and the root of the Fr. 
€kchever^ to do.) 

Bad, 1. Physically defective. 2. 
Morally depraved. 

Ill, contrary to good, physical or 
moral 

Evil, 1. Having bad qualities of a 
natnral kind. Some evil beast hath 
devoured him. — Gevk xxxvii. 2. Un- 
happy; as, evil tidings; evil days. 
3w Having bad qualities of a moral 
kind ; as, evil thoughts ; evil deeda 

Natural Evil is anything which 

{>roduces pain, distress, loss, or ca- 
amity, or which in any way disturbs 
the peace, impairs the happiness, or 
destroys the perfection or natural 
beings. — Webster. 

Moral Evil is any deviation of a 
moral agent from the rules of conduct 
prescribed to him by God, or by legi- 
timate human authority. — Webster, 

4. Specific Grimes. 

MURDER is thp killing of a ner- 
lon with malice prepense, or afore- 
thought 



Manslaughter is the unlawful 
killing of another without malice, ez* 
pressed or implied. 

To Steal is to take, secretly and 
unlawfully, the goods of another. 

Theft is the crime of stealing. 

A Thief is one who is guilty of the 
crime of stealing. 

To Thieve is to practice theft. 

Larceny is the legal designation 
of theft. 

Grand Larceny is the crime of 
stealing an article or articles exceed- 
ing in value an amount specified by 
the law. 

Petty Larceny is the crime of steal- 
ing a thing, the value of which falls 
below a certain specified amount 

To Purloin is to take by theft. 

To Pilfer is to practice petty 
theft. 

To Filch is to steal something of 
little value. • 

To Embezzle is to appropriate, 
fraudulently, to one's own use that 
which is intrusted to one's care. 
Dishonest officers sometimes embezzle 
the public funds. 

To Peculate is to defraud the 
public by embezzlement. 

Plagiarism is the purloining of 
another's writings. 

A Flagiofry^ or Plagiarist, is one 
who purloins the writings of another. 

To PoAOH, in England, is to steal 
game. 

To Rob is to deprive another of his- 
property by illegal force, or by put- 
ting him in fear. 

To Pillage is to strip of money or 
goods by open violence. Troops pil- 
lage the camp or the towns of an 
enemy. 

Note. — Bohhery may be oommitted by a single 
individual, whereas pillaging is usually the act of 
bands or numbers. — WAtler, 

To Plunder is to take by pillage 
or open force. 

Booty is that which is obtained by 
plundering. 

Pr^eda, booty. (L.) Hence, 

PredaceouSj subsisting by plunder; 
ta, predaceotut animals. ^ 

Predatory, characterized by plun- 
dering ; as, a predatory band. 
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A Highwayman is one who robs on 
the public road, or who lurks in the 
highway for the purpose of robbing. 

A Footpad is a highwayman who 
robs on foot 

A Bandit is properly an outlaw or 
banished person. lience, A robber. 
(Plu., handitSy or handitiu) 

A Pirate is a robber on the high 
seas. 

Piracy is the crime of robbing on 
the high seas. 

The Buccaneers were a set of 
piratical adventurers, chiefly English 
and French, who infested the West 
Indies and the coast of South America 
during the 17th and 1 8th centuries. 

FiLLiBUSTER was Originally a desig- 
nation applied to the buccaneers. In 
recent usage the term Jillibusiers is 
applied to bodies of armed men who 
unlawfully invade the territory of a 
friendly power for 4he purpose of 
revolutionizing the government. 

Smuggling is the offense of secretly 
importing and exporting goods with- 
out the payment of the duties to 
which they are subject 

Arson is the malicious burning of 
a dwelling-house or out-house of an- 
other man. (L., ardeo [arsum]y to 
burn.) 

Treason is the crime of levying 
war against the government of one's 
country, or of adhering to its ene- 
mies. 

5. Duty. 

OUGHT was formerly used as the 
past tense and past participle of owe. 

*'The love and duty I long have 
ought you." — Spelman. 

" That followed, sir, which to my- 
self I ought. — Dryden. 

Note. — Ought Is, nt present, used both In the 
present nnd past tenses, and slf^nifles to bob»ld, 
as it were, by tho obligation of a debt. 

Duties are debts of moral obliga- 
tion which we owe to others. (Fr., 
duy participle of devoir^ to owe.) See 
Art. Debt 

Delinquent, failing in the perform- 
ance of duty. (L., delinquo [delic- 
tutn]y to leave undone.) 



A Delinquent is one who fails to 
perform his duty. 

Delinquency is, 1. Failure or ne- 
glect in the performance of duty. 2. 
A crime. 

A Monitor is one who warns of 
faults or informs of duty. (L., mo- 
neo [monitumjy to remind.) 

A Monition is a reminding o{ 
duty. 

lo Admonish is, 1. To notify of a 
fault 2. To reprove mildly. 3. To 
counsel against wrong practices, (ad. 
to, and moneoy to call the attentioa)' 

Admonition is, 1. Giving the re- 
proof 2. A warning against evil 
practices. 

6. Accountability, 

An ACCOUNT is, 1. A statement 
and summing up of debts and credits. 
Hence, 2. A balancing of debts and 
credits on the score of the duties 
which we owe to a superior. 

Accountable^ liable to be called to 
an account in regard to the manner 
in which one has performed some 
duty. 

A Reckoning is, literally^ a casting 
^up of accounts in common business. 
* Figuratively^ a summing up of the 
items on the debt and credit sides of 
a moral score. 

Answerable or Responsible, liable 
to answer for the manner in which 
duties have been performed. (L., re- 
spondeo [re5pon«wm], to answer.) 

Amenable, liable to be called to an 
account Every man is amenable to 
the laws. (Fr., dj to, and mener, to 
lead.) 

7. Desert 

To DESERVE is to be entitled to 
by virtue of one's actions or moral 
qualities ; as, to deserve praise or cen- 
sure; to deserve reward or punish- 
ment (L., deservioy earn by servicei) 

Deserif is that which gives a right 
to reward, or which renders liable to 
punishment 

To Merit is to deserve, either in ft 
favorable or in an ill sense. The dil- 
igent and orderly pupil meriU tht 
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praise of his teacher. Eyery sin mer^ 
its God's displeasure. 

Merit is goodness or excellence 
which entitles to commendation or 
reward. 

Meritorious^ well-deserving. 

8. Reward, 

A REWARD is, 1. An equivalent 
return for good done* for kindness, 
for services, etc. The laborer is 
worthy of his reward — I Tim. j v. 2. 
A just return of evil or suffering for 
wickedness. "Only with thine eyes 
shalt thou behold and see the reward 
of the wicked." 

A Recompense is, 1. An equivalent 
returned for anything given, done, or 
suffered; as a recompense for services, 
for damages, for loss, etc. 2. A re- 
turn of evil or suffering. See Art, 
Weight 

To Compensate is to make amends, 
or to supply an equivalent; as, to 
compensate a person for loss, suffer- 
ing, or services. 

To Requite is, 1. To repay either 
good or evil. '* I will also requite 
you this kindness." — 2 Sam.^ ii "Jo- 
seph will certainly requite us all the 
evil which we did to him." — (?ew., i. 

To Retaliate is to return like for 
like. Generally used in a bad sense ; 
that is, to return evil for evil ; as, to 
retaliate injuries. (L., re, back, and 
ialis^ like.) 

TiT-FOR-TAT is the retaliation of in- 
juries. 

To Remunerate is to pay an equiv- 
alent for service, loss, or expense. 
(L., re, back, and munus^ a gift ) 

Retribution is, lii.y a giving back. 
Hence, a return either of good or 
evil (Tj., re, back, and tribuo^ to 
give.) 

Retributive or Retrihutory^ reward- 
ing for good deeds and punishing for 
offenses; as, re^rt&te^tre justice. 

9. Punishment. 

To PUNISH is to afflict with pain, 
loss, or calamity, for a crime or mult 

To Chastise is to inflict pain by 
stripes or otherwise, for the purpose 



of punishing an offender and recall- 
ing him to his duty. Parents chastise 
their children. 

To Chasten is to correct or free 
from faults by means of punishment 
God chastens his faithful people to 
cleanse them from their transgres- 
sions. — Orabbe. (L., castigoj com- 
pounded of castuSf pure ; and ago^ to 
make.) 

To Castigate is, 1. To punish by 
stripes. 2. To rebuk% severely. 

P(ENA, pain, or punishment (L.) 
Hence, 

Penal^ 1. Enacting punishment; 
as, a penal statute. 2. Inflicting 
punishment 

Adamantine chains Ktk^ penal fire.— AfiMmi. 

3. Subject to, or incurring punish- 
ment ; as, a penal act 

Penalty y the suffering in person or 
property which ^s annexed by law or 
judicial decision to the commission 
of a crime, offense, or trespass, as a 
punishment 2. The suffering to which 
a person subjects himself by covenant 
or agreement in case of the non-ful- 
fillment of his stipulations. — Webster. 

10. Specific Punishments and Instru- 
ments of Punishment. 

A ROD is a long twig of a woody 
plant sometimes used as an instru- 
ment of punishment 

A Whip is an instrument for driv- 
ing horses or other teams, consisting 
of a lash tied to a handle or rod. 

To Whip is to strike with a whip. 

A Lash is the thong or braided 
cord of a whip. 

To Lash is to strike with a lash or 
anything pliant 

A Scourge is, 1. A lash consisting 
of a strap or cord. 2. A punishment 
Famine and plague are sent af 
scourges for amendment — Esdras. 

To Scourge is, 1. To whip severely 
2. To afflict for sins or faults, and 
with the purpose of correction 
Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth 
and scourgeth every one whom he re 
ceiveth. — Heb. xii. 

To Flagellate is to whip oi 



scourge. (L., flageUam, a whip, 
■oourge, or flail.) 
To Flog is to beat with a rod or 

Tno Cai-op^nisb-tails, or Cat-o'- 
NiNB^AiLS, IB an instrumeDt of pun- 
iahment, consistiag of nine pieces of \ 
line or cord fastened to a piece of 
thick rope, and having three knots at 
intervals, used to flog offenders on 
board of ships. — Wehaier. 

The Ksoc**is an inatruraent of 
punishment, in Russia, consisting of 
a strap of leather about half an inch 
wide, with which stripes are inflicted 
on the bore back. — Webster. 

A Ferule is a little wooden pallet 
or slice, used to punish children in 
school by striking them on the palm 
of the hand. — Wehster. 

To BiSTiMiDE, or To Bastinado, is 
to beat with a stick or cudgel. 

A Bastinado is a sound beating 
with a stick or cudgel. 



.— TblinsnuhEltti 






To DnuB is U> heat witli a, stick. i 

To TaonscE is to beat soverclj. ! 

The Stocks are a machine consist-! 
ing of two pieces of timber, in which' 
the legs of criminals are confined by' 
way of punishment.^ Wehsier. 

A FiLLORV is B, frame to confine 
criminals by tlie neck and head. 

A JAit, or Prison, is a building in 
which criminals, andpersons charged 
with crimes, are conffned 

A Pkmtbntiary is an institution 
designed not only for the punishment, 
but also, as its name implies, for the 
reformation of criminals. 

A Fine is a sum of money paid by 
way of punishment for on offense. 

To Mdi/;t is to impose a fine. 

An Ambrcehest is a pecuniary 

Senaltj^ inflicted on an offender at the 
isoretion or merq/ of the court 
(Fr., A, at; and merct, mercy,) 

11. Eepulation. 

The CHAKACTER consists in the 

aggr^f^te of the moral qualities, by 



whieii an individual is dietiiigniah«d 

!•!;[■ Tc JEngrave. 

IlEPUTAitOlt is the estimate in 

Iwhich a person's character is held by 
iithers, (L., re, again ; and pvio, to 
; think) 

I Bt'pvie is the opinion entertained 
ihr |ieaple in regard to any penon. 
Iprautice, or thing; as, a man of r«- 
. jH(/i^, of good repufa, of no repute, of 
Ihiul repute, 

■ Ji'epufable, being in good repotA. 
Disreputable, bein^ in bad repots; 

^la, a disreputable action. 

1''a5(e is, 1, Public report or m- 
miir. 2. Report that exalts tiie ohar- 
|act"i-. (Gi-, t>M' [p^emi], to fpnak.) 

■ Fintoui, much talked of and 
I praised, 

I Resown is exalted reputatitm on 
; account of great Bcbievements or m- 
icompllshments. (Fr., re, again; tnd 

12. Regard. 

\ REG-AKD is a feeling excited bj 
IcsLimiible qualities. (Fr., regaritr, 
'tuJookat) 

Hk^pect is a feeling wkich \t ex- 
cited by a view of moral excellenoc 
l(L., re, again, and speeto [sp«(um], 
Ito look.) 

EaTEOi is the value which we set 
upon moral worth. See Art,, Vatut. 

To Reteek is to regard with min- 

od respect and fear. (L., re, 

J!(rei-ence is respect mingled witil 



lienerend, worthy of ri 
Jiererent, expressing re 
rererenl posture in prayer, 
Ileterential, mingled with reveF- 
retertiiiial ibex, a reoere* 



■hiL reca 
To Vi 






to have a deep 
fi^eling of regard for that which wfl 
look upon as sacred We veneraU 
ago, ancient iuBtitutions, the rites of 

VmerabU, worthy of being looked 
upon with a deep feeling of regaH. 
on account of age, or sacrednesa Of 

oil lira oter. 
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TV) HoKOR is to manifest a high re- 
gard for. 

To Worship is to treat with diyine 
honors. 

13. To Praise. 
To PRAISE is to speak favor- 

ahly of. 

To Commend is, proj^erlt/j to com- 
mit to the good opinion of others. 
(L., commen£>j to commit or intrust) 
Hence, to mention with approbation. 

To Eecommend is, literally^ to com- 
mend af^ain. Hence, to press upon 
the notice, confidence, or ki:Adnoss 
of others, by favorable representa- 
tions. 

Plaudo [plau8um\y to clap the 
hands. (L.) Hence, 

Applaud, lit, to clap the hands at; 
as, when the spectators in a theater 
are pleased with a performer. Hence, 
to praise earnestly, {ad, at) 

Applause, originally, a clapping 
of the hands at a performance that 
pleased the spectators. Hence, hearty 
praise. 

Plaudite, clap your hands. 

KoTK. — At the close of a performance in the 
Roman theaters, praise was solicited by one of 
the performers crying oat, Plaudite! Hence, 

Plaudit, contraction of plaudite. 
Praise bestowed by clapping, stamp- 
injr, or shouting. 

PlauMhle, lit, that may be ap- 
plauded. Hence, apparently right; 
as, 9^ plausible argument, 9k plausible 
pretext 

Acclamation is, lit, a crying out 
to a thing. (L., ad, to, and clamo, to 
cry.) Hence, a shout of praise. 
. An Encomium is a particular ex- 
pression of praise. 

Note. — Enconnum$ may be bestowed either 
upon the productions of genios, or upon what* 
ever is worthy in the characters end actions of 
men. 

Eulogy is, lit, a speaking well of 
(Or., «/ [eu], well, and xc>*» [logia'], 
a speaking.) Hence, praise bestowed 
upon the virtues and meritorious ac- 
tions of men. 

A Eulogy is a speech or vrritine in 
which a person is nighly commended. 
15 



A Paneotrtc. among the Grreeks, 
was an oration in praise of an iiidi- 
vidual, delivered in an assembly of 
all the people. (Gr., vrnr [pan], all, 
and a-^v^K [agyris'], an assembly.) 
Hence, 

Panegyric is praise bestowed on a 
person. 

A Panegyric is an encomiastic 
speech or vnriting. 

Laudo [laudaium], to praise. (L.) 
Hence, 

Laudy to praise. 

Laudation, the act of praising. 

Laudable, praiseworthy. 

Laudatory, expressing praise; as 
a laudatory speech. 

To Complimrnt is to bestow deli- 
cate and respectful praise suited to 
the person and the occasion. (L., 
complaceo, to please greatly.) 

To Extol is to exalt -mth prabes. 
(L., extoUo, to lift up.) 

To Puff is to bestow empty and 
unmerited praise. (From pvff, to 
blow. ) 

To Flattrr is to go beyond the 
truth in praising. (L., flatus, a puff 
of wind.) 

To Adulatr is to praise excessively 
and servilely. 

Note. — AdvJaiion is commonly offered to tb« 
great. (L., adoleoi to offer incenso.) 

A Sycophant was originally an ixk- 
former against those who exported 
figs unlawfully from the territory of 
Attica, in Greece. (Gr., ovkc< [sycos\ 
a fig, and ^^/v* [phaino'], to discover/; 
Hence, 1. A talebearer. 2. A mean 
flatterer of the great 

A Parasitr is, lit, one who dines 
with others. (Gr., ^Aftt fpara], by, 
and ffttof [sitosl, food.) Hence, 1. A 
hanger-on at the tables of the great, 
where he earns his welcome by base 
and servile flattery 2. A plant that 
is not fixed in the earth oy a root 
of its own, but derives its nourish- 
ment from some other plant to which 
it attaches itself. 

To Palavrr a person is to treat 
him with gross flattery. (From par 
lavcTf idle talk, from the Spanish poh 
labra, a word.) 
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To Blarxbt is to treat Tfith 
smooth and deceitful flattery. 

To Cajolb is to deceive by flat- 
tery. 

To Fawn is, lit, to show attach- 
ment by frisking about one. A dog 
fawns on his master. Hencef to 
court favor by mean and servile 
fiattery. 

To Blandish is to flatter by kind 
words or affectionate actions. 

14. To Find Fault 

To BLAME is to charge as guilty 
of a fault 

To Censukb is to express one's 
disapprobation of something that has 
been done by another. 

Censorious^ addicted to censure. 

To Condemn is to pronounce an 
act to be wrong. 

To Reprove is to tell a person of 
his faults with a view of inducing 
amendment 

To Twit is to remind ill-naturedly 
>of faults. 

IEmp minde men of their enxmi without hoU- 
Itef them with what is amin. — VEttrange, 

To Reproach is to charge with a 
fault in severe terms. 

To Upbraid is, 1. To reprove with 
severity. 2. To assail with bitter re- 
proaches. 

To Reprehend is to censure mod- 
erately. 

Reprehension is moderate censure. 

To Rebuke is to reprove. 

A Reprimand is a severe rebuke 
administered by a superior to an in- 
ferior. 

To Chide is, 1. To reprimand with 
asperity. 2. To scold. 3. To (juarrel. 

To bcoLD is to find fault vdth rude 
clamor. 

To Rail is to utter reproaches. 

To Carp is to censure ul-naturedly. 
(L., earpo, to pluck or tear.) 

Captious, disposed to find fault 
(Ix, ca»to, to cateh at) 

To Reprobate is to disapprove with 
marks of extreme dislike. 

A Satire is a composition, com- 
monly in poetry, in which vice or 
folly is exposed with severity. 



Satire is keenness and severitf of 
remark. 

Irony is disguised satire in which 
a person seems to praise that whioh 
he means to condemn. 

Sarcasm is bitter and personal 
satire. (6r., vttf».*^m {sarcazo}^ to tear 
the flesh.) 

A Lampoon is a personal satire in 
writing. 

A Pasquinade is a short piece of 
personal satire. 

To Inyeioh is to utter censorioas 
and bitter language against any one. 
(L., tn, against; and veho^ to carry.) 
Hence, 

Invective, severe censure. 

Obloqut is reproachful langnase. 
(L., o6, against; and loquor, to speak) 

The Philippics are certain orations 
delivered by Demosthenes to exoits 
the Athenians against Philip, kins 
of Macedon. Hence, the word phih 
ippic is used to denote anjr discourse 
full of acrimonious invective. 

15. Abusive Language. 

To REVILE is to treat with op- 
probrious language, (re and vUe.) 

Scurrility consists in low, vutf 
gar, and abusive language, such as is 
used by buffoons and jestera (L, 
scurra, a buftbon.) 

A Blackguard is one who uses 
scurrilous language. (For btaekard, 
a follow of the black kind.) 

Contumely consists in insolent 
and contemptuous language or ac- 
tions. (L., con, and tumeo to swell 
" Contumely is the insolent swelling 
of an unworthy person against merit 
in distress." — Orabbe,) 

16. To Speak-iU of FcOsefy. 

To SLANDER is to speak ill of 
falsely and knowingly. 

Calumny is a false accusatibn of a 
crime or offense, made knowingly 
and maliciously. 

To Asperse is, lit, to aprinkle 
upon. Hence, To bespatter the moral 
character of another with fool r»- 
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tcrU. (Ll| adj upon; and tpargo 
[spar9um], to sprinUe. ) 

"To Detbaot is, at , to take away from. 
Hence, to take awaj from the sum total 
of the good qualities in another. (L., 
dey away ; and traho [tractum]^ to take. ) 

To Defame is to say something 
falsely to the prejudice of the fair 
fame of another, (de^ from.) 

To Traduce is willfully to misrepre- 
sent. (L., iranSj over; and ducoj to 
lead ; that is, to transpose facts and 
circumstances.^ 

To Vilify is to attempt to de- 
grade by slander. (L., vilisj mean; 
andyac/o, to make.) 

To Revile is to treat with oppro- 
brious and contemptuous language. 

To Malign is falsely and malig- 
nantly to speak ill of another. 

To Vituperate is to censure or 
denounce with great severity 

17. Disgrace, 

DISGRACE is the disesteem con- 
sequent upon ill-doing, (dis^ priva- 
tive; and gra^e^ favor.) 

loKOMiXT is public disgrace. (L., 
tTi, privative ; and nomen^ honor.) 

IgtiominiouSj very disgraceful; as, 
ignominious conduct; ignominious 
punishments. 



OppBOBBiuii is nproaoh mingled 
with contempt or disdmin. 

OpprobriauSf 1. BeproAohflil and 
contemptuous; as, opproMoius lan- 
guage. 2. Deserving reproach and 
contempt; as, opprobrious conduct 

Infamy is deep disgrace incurred 
by great crimes. (L., in, privative; 
and famOy fame.) 

InfamouSy 1. Having a reputation 
of the worst kind ; as, an infamous 
liar. 2. That renders a person in- 
famous; as, an infamous vice. 

Scandal is, 1. Something uttered 
which is false, and injurious to 
reputatioa 2. Shame or disgrace. 
(Gr., aitA9^xKc9 [scandaUm]^ a stum- 
bling block. The term scandal was 
figuratively applied to the unworthy 
conduct of a church member, be- 
cause such conduct was a cause of 
stumbling to others. But such con- 
duct being a shame to the person 
guilty of it, the * term scandal came, 
in process of time, to be used in the 
sense of shame or disgrace.) 

A Stigma is a mark of infiuny. 
(Gr., vrty/jtA [stigmcb]^ a brand-mark 
made with a hot iron.) 

To Stigmatize is to mark or brand 
with infamy. 



OF RELIGION. 



1. Sundry Term^. 

RELIGION consists in a system 
of belief, observances, and duties, 
which have God as their object, and 
are in accordance with his will 

A Religion is any system of belief 
and observances that have reference 
either to the true God or to false 
deities. 

Note.— Cioero derives the term from rtliger^ 
to recoDsfd^r. According to this etymology, 
rdigian is the carefnl study of things pertaiuing 
to the worship of God. 

8crvius derives the term fh>m religarti to bind 
flwt. According to tiiis etymology, religion is 
something that binds the mind, and produces ia 
it a fixed principle. 

S^jPiSRSTiTiON is, 1. False religion. 
2. Groundless notions in regard to 



the agency of spirits, or a belief in 
omens and prognostics. — Webster, 

Note. — Superstition is derived from the Latia 
«vpc9'8fe«, a snrvlvor ; from mcpcr, over ; and «fo, 
to stand or remain. " Cicero says that the term 
refers to those pentons who were accoitoiBed to 
pray that their children might survive them.** 

"One of the Christian fathers ascribes the 
peculiar meaning of the ttrm to the iKt that 
the children who outlived their parents, were 
Accnstonieil to pray to their departed spirits, 
thinking eft and acting toward them, as if they 
were a sort of lesser deities.'* 

BiGOTBT is a blind and obstinate 
attachment to a particular creed. 

£NeOTiJA2TH2 [Entuousiastbs], 
one who is inspired, or under a di- 
vine influence, (iv [en]^ in ; and etr 
lTheos']y God.) Hence, 

Entkusiaat, 1. One who imagiiMi 
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that he has supernatural converse 
with God, or receives special com- 
munications from him. Hence, 2. 
One whose mind is highly excited by 
the loTe, or in the pursuit, of some 
objeoi 

A Fanatio is one who indulges in 
wild and extravagant notions in re- 
ligion, or in regard to questions re- 
lating to morals. 

Nora. — ^The term fawoMd waa applied an- 
dently to a set of prophetic priests who per- 
fbrmed the sacrifices in a wild and extravagant 
manner. — Brande. (L., fanumi a temple ; the 
fma or temples having been the places where 
the extiavagancos of these priests were prac- 
ticed.) 

Pious, 1. Reverencing and honor- 
ing the Supreme Being in heart, and 
in the practice of the duties he has 
enjoined. 2. Careful of the duties 
due to parents. 

Piety is, 1. Discharge of duty to 
God. 2. Duty to parents. 

A Vow is, 1. A solemn promise 
made to €U>d, 2. Any solemn pro- 
mise ; as, vows of unchangeable love 
and fidelity. 

To Dbvotb is, 1, and properly^ To 
appropriate by^ a religious vow. 
Hence, 2. To give wholly up; as, to 
devote one*s-seIf to study; to devote 
one*s-self to pleasure ; to dcro^e one's- 
self to religion. 

Devoutj 1. Devoted to religion. 
Simeon was a just man and devout. 
2. Having a solemn and reverential 
frame of mind when engaged in 
prayer or other religious exercises. 

jJeootion is, 1. The state of being 
solemnly set apart for a particular 
purpose. 2. External worship. 3. 
Attachment manifested by constant 
attention. 

A Devotee is, 1. One who iswholly 
devoted; particularly, one who is 
wholly given to religion. 2. One who 
is superstitiously given to religious 
duties and ceremonies. 

2. Holy. 

HOLY, 1. Free from sin. 2. De- 
voted or set apart to the ptirposes of 
relLzion. 

Moly of Holies^ the innermost 
ohamber of the tabernacle, and, in 



after times, of the temple, amons 
the Jews, in which was kept the arx 
of the covenant, and which was re- 
garded as the especial residence of, 
the Most High. See Ex. xxvi^ 33; 
and Heh. ix. 

To Hallow is, 1. To make holy. 
2. To treat as holy; as, to hallow 
the Sabbath. 3. To honor as sacred. 

Hallowed be thy name. — Lord** Praffer. 

Sanctus, holy. (L.) Hence, 

Sanctity, holiness. 

Saint, a holy person. 

Sanctify, to make holy. 

Sanctimony, an appearance of 
sanctity. 

SanciimonioitSj having an appea^ 
ance of sanctity. 

THE Sanctuary, the Jewish Holy 
of Holies. 

A Sanctuary, 1. Any holy place, 
as a church. 2. A place of rerage. 

Note.— This last meaning of the word lOJicAiary 
originated in the circumstance that holg plaeet^ 
that is, temples and churches, have been used sb 
places of refuge to which criminals might retreat, 
and be secure from the yengeance of uioae ^om 
they had injured. 

Sanctum Sanctorum, the Holy of 
Holies. 

3. Sacred, 

SACRED, pertaining to or con- 
nected with religion. From 

Sacei', sacred. (L.) Hence, 

Sacrifice, a sacred rite consisting 
in an offering made to God upon an 
altar. (L., facio, to perform.) See 
Art Worship. 

Sacramentum, the military oath 
taken by every Roman soldier, by 
which he swore to obey his com- 
mander, and not desert his standard. 
Hence, 

Sacrament. See Art Worship. 

Sacrilege, the crime of violating 
sacred things. (L., lego, to steal; 
the stealing of the sacred utensils of 
a church or temple being one species 
of sacrilege.) 

Sacristan, an officer who has 
the charge of the sacred utensils of 
a church. (Corrupted into Sexton.) 

Consecrate, to devote to a sacred use. 

Desecrate, to divest of a saored 
character, {de, from.) 
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!e, frimarili/, to escliido 
from tiie privilege of b, participation 
in Mcred rites, etc. Hence, the aigni- 
ficatioD, To carae. («x, from or out) 



Pbofane, destitute of tbe attributes 
of sacredneBa. (L, pro, before; and 
fantcm, the temple.) 

NnTI,— The fm/mii wero pertona «!in, 






i£ th« parlbrruADi 






■lEPOI [HiBBOs], lacrei^ (Or.) 
Honce, 

Hierarchy, 1. Dominion or coi 
ment in aacrod things. 2. Tbi 

rious orders of the Cnriatian tn 
trj, considered collective);, in thoae 
cburchea where subordination - *■ 
rank among the clergy exists. 
The celeiiiat hierarcky comprehends 
the various ranks and orders of an- 
gels. (Gr., -ix.' [fiTche], government) 

Hierarck, one who rules or ' 
authority in sacred things. 

Hieroglypkici, the sacred -writing 
of tbe ancient Egyptians. 

Note.— Accord ing la CUiiiiipotllan, tlia 'RfTV- 
Uu bleroflyphics coiuiiteit i* Ihree dJB'ereiil 
khidiurclwnuItTs: I. Th« hlerugl jiiliia. prnp- 



i Of Sin. 

SIN consists either in the doing 
of things that are contrary to tbe 
divine law, or in neglecting to do 
things which that law cnjoina 

WiUKEn, ]. Contrary to the divine 
law ; as, a wiched deed. 2. Not act- 
ing conformably to divine \a,v, aa, 
a wicked person. 3. Grossly immoral. 

Transoression is the act of passing 
beyond any law or rule ot moral 
duty. (L.,fraru,be70nd; and^<uiior 
yresgum], to go.) 

To Tresfaas ia, HI, to pasa beyond. 
Hence, primarily, To paei over the 



bounilary of another man's land. 
HencB, in a rtUffiout tente, To trans- 
^rcaa any divine law or command. 
(Xovuton Fr., trei, beyond; andjiiu- 
«er, to pasB.) 
i'Kcoo \j€ceatxtm}, to ain. Hence, 
Peccant, aiuning; aa, peoeaiU an- 
gels. — Miiion. 
Impeccable, not liable to ein. 

5. Of RepeManee. 

To REPENT is, 1. To feel pain, 
sorrow, or regret for something done 
or h^]ioken. 2. To feel aorrow for 
eId, H'ith a purpose of amendment 
(L., pxna, pain.) 

Hi'peniance ia, 1. Borrow for any- 
ihtni: done or said. 2. Sorrow for 
pin, ii^companicd with a purpose of 

I'eidlent, feeling sorrow, with a 
|:in'po8e of amendment 

J'tiiitence, or FeaHenci/, sorrow on 
iicciiimt of sin, with a purpose of 
iiiiHindment. 

I'lnileittial. procerfing from, or 
expressing aorrow for ein; aa, peni- 
lenfiid tears. 

Co.NTRiTB, broken byaorrow for ain; 
ns, a. BontriU heart (L., oontero Tcon- 
Iri'/iint}, to break or bruise small) 

OiiUrition is a sorrow for sin, 
ri.iiiirled on the Wo of God. 

Kt:M0BSE ia a keen pain or angnish 
oseitiKl by a sense ofguilL (U, re, 
Kgiiin; and mordeo, to gnaw. ) 

CoMPUscTioN ia the pricking or 
stinj; of conscience, proceeding from 
a conviction of having violated a 
moral duty. (L., con, and pango^ 
\jiunciuin\ ta prick) 

CujapttTKUoM, pricking the con- 

n Tbltlngi or ulin 

To Own ia to assent to the truth 

' a charge that ia made aj^aJnst ua. 

To AcSNOWLEDQB is to Own under 

the inflaence of a consoionsnesa of 

j;uilt I aeknowUdgt my transgres- 

sions.ond my sin ia ever before me. 

Ps. /(. 

To Confess is to own under the 
inSueoee of k feeling of penitenoe. 
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6. Of Pardon. 

To FORGIVE is to give up one's 
claim ott another for satisfaction on 
account of a debt or offehse. (for, 

upO 
To Pardoic is to give up one's 

claim for satisfaction on account of 

an offense. (Fr.^jpar, up; anddcmner, 

to give.) 

NoTB. — ^When God forgires or pardons, he does 
■o in consequenoe of Mtiefactlon rendered to the 
Tiolated law* bat not bjr the ofiendor. 

To Bbuit is, lU.y to send away. 
(L., re, away; and mitio [missurn], to 
send.) Hence, 

To Bemit a penalty is to forbear to 
exact it, and, as it were, to send it 
awav. 

The Remission of sins is an ellip- 
tical expression for the remission^ or 
nondnflicHonf of the punishment due 
to the sins. 

To Absolyb is to loosen or set free, 
aa from an obligation or liability. 
(L., a&, from; and solvo [solutumjy to 
untie.) Hence, 

Absolution is, lit.^ a loosening or 
setting free. Hence, 1. In the civil 
laWy a sentence of the judge declaring 
the accused person innocent. 2. In 
the canon law^ a remission of sins 
pronounced by a priest in favor of a 
penitent 

7. Atonement. 

To ATONE (compounded of at and 
one) primarily signifies to reconcile 
parties who were at variance, and to 
cause them to be at one with each 
other. According to the present 
tisage of the term, to atone is to make 
satisfaction for an offense by which 
reconciliation is procured between the 
offended and the offending parties. 

To ExpiATB is to make satisfaction 
for; as, to expiate a crime. (L,, ex 
and piOj to atone for hj pious observ- 
ances.) 

Expiation is the act of atoning for 
guilt 

Expiatory^ having the power to 
make atonement or expiation ; as, an 
expiatory ; sacrifice. 

JPaopiTious, 1. Favorable or kind. 



2. Disposed to be gracious or merci- 
ful 

To Propitiate is to appease one of- 
fended, and render him favorabla 

Propitiation is, 1. The act of ap- 
peasing or rendering favorable. 2. The 
atoning sacrifice wnich procures the 
divine favor to guilty man. 

8. To Bless, 

To BLESS is, 1. To make happy by 
bestowing good. 

Note. — To bless^ in the sense of to Uuke 
happy, is an act of the Deity. 

2. To pray for a blessing on any one. 
And Isaac called Jacob and blessed 
him. — Gen. xxviii. 3. To make and 
pronounce holy. — And God blessed 
the seventh day and sanctified it. — 
Gen. ii. 4. To consecrate by prayer. 
And Jesus took the five loaves and the 
two fishes, and, looking up to heaven, 
he blessed them. — Luke ix. 5. To 
bless God is to thank him from our 
inmost heart for benefits received. — 
Bless the Lord, 0, my soul ; and all 
that is within me, bless his holy 
name. — Ps. ciiL 

A Benediction is a prayer invoking 
the divine blessing on any person or 
thing. (L., 6ene,well; and dico {die- 
tum\y to speak.) 

9. To Ciirse, 

To CURSE is, 1. To pray for mis- 
chief or injury to fall upon. 2. To 
harass or torment with great calami- 
ties. 

A Malediction is a curse invoked 
or pronounced. (L., mahf ill; and 
dico [^dictum']^ to speak.) 

To Imprecate is to pray that a curse 
or calamity may fall upon one's-self or 
upon another person. (L., in, against; 
and precor [^precatum]^ to pray.) 

To Execrate is to curse with a feel- 
ing of utter detestation or abhorrenoa 
See Sacred. 

10. Systems of Religion. 

MOHAMMEDANISM is a re- 
ligious system established by Moham- 
med^ who was born at Mecca, in 
Arabia, in the yjear 571. 
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A Mussulman (plural, mussul- 
mans,) is a Mohammedan. < 

Islam is the religion of Mohammed, 
and also the whole body of those who 

?rofess it throughout the world. — 
Grande. 

Islamism^ the true faith, according 
to the Mohammedans. 

The Koran, or Alkoran, is the 
book containing the Mohammedan 
doctrines of faith and practice. 

A Fakir, or Dervisb, is a Moham- 
medan monk or hermit. 

Brahminism, or Hindooism, is a sys- 
tem of religion which prevails in 
Hindoostan. 

NoTK 1. — Brahm^ the highest divinity of the 
Hindoos, is said to have given' birth, Bimflltane- 
onsly, to jBroAma, Vithnu^ and liiva ; and to have 
■Hotted to the firat the pruvince of creating ; to 
tlie second, that of prcaervlng ; and, to the 
third, that of destroyiug. — Brands. 

Note 2. — Beside the foregoing, the Hindoos 
believe in many inferior deities. 

A Shaster is a book among the 
Hindoos, containing the dogmas of 
their religion. 

SuTTEB is the religious rite of the 
burning of a widow upon the funeral 
pile 01 her husband, as practiced 
among the Hindoos. 

The Grand Lama is a Tartar 

?rince who resides at Lassa, in 
'hibet, and is worshiped by certain 
tribes of the Tartars as a god. When 
he dies he is supposed to pass to an- 
other body in which to be born again; 
and the new Lama can only be dis- 
coYered by a certain favored class 
among the priests. — Brande. 

Buddhism is the religion of China, 
Japan, and of India beyond the Gan- 
ges. The founder of this religion was 
an Indian prince, to whom the title 
of Buddha, or ^^ The Sage," is assisned 
by his worshipers. The Buddhists 
hold that the human soul is an ema- 
nation from Deity; that, after death, 
it will again be bound to matter, and 
subjectcKl to the miseries and accidents 
of this life, unless the individual to 
whom it belongs, by the attainment 
of wisdom through prayer and con- 
templation, succeeds in liberating it 
from that necessity, and secures its 



absorption into the divine essence 
from which it sprang. — Brande, 

Fetichi83I [fet^uhism\ is the wor- 
ship of inanimate objects among the 
negroes of Africa. 

A Fetich (fee^tish) is a stone, tree, 
weapon, vessel, or any other inani- 
mate object, worshiped by the negroes 
of Africa. 

Idolatry is the worship of images 
as gods. (G., iJ'arxov [eido/oii], an im- 
age; and Kur^ti* [_latreia'}y worship.) 

Habianism was the worship of the 
sun, moon, and stars. 

Paganism is the worship of false 
gods. (L., paganij the inhabitants 
of villages, /rom jpa^tts, a village.) 

NoTX. — After Christianity had been introduced 
into towns and cities, tlia inhabitants of the vil- 
lages continued for some time to adhere to their 
idolatrous practices. Hence, the {9rm pagant a 
villnger, came to signify an idoIcUer. 

Heathenism includes all religious 
systems that do not recognize the true 
God. ^ . ^ 

Theism is a belief in the existence 
of a God. (Gr., e«€ [Theos'], God.) 

Deism acknowledges the existence 
of a God, but denies revelation. (L., 
Deus, God.) 

Atheism denies the existence of a 
God. (Gr., [«] a, privative, and ©lac 
\_Theos), Goi) 

Polytheism, a belief in the exist- 
ence of many gods. (Gr., jr«>4/c 
[j?o^y»], many.) 

Pantheism, the doctrine that the 
universe is God. (Gr., «•«» [pan], 
all.) 

THE Gospel is, lit., the good news 
of the coming of the Messiah. Hence, 
the Christian religion. 

A Gospel is a history of the life, 
doctrines, death, resurrection and 
ascension of our Savior. 

Evangelic, or Efanoelioal, in ac- 
cordance with the gospel. (Gr., 
w*yyvaov leuaiigelioti], good news.) 

To Eoangelize is to convert to the 
faith of the gospel 

An Evangelist is, 1. A vnriter of the 
history of our Savior. 2. A preacher 
or publisher of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, licensed to preach, but not 
having charge of a particular charoh. 
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Judaism is the roligion of the 
Jews. 

1 1. Reliffious Belief. 

A FAITH is a system of religious 
belief; as, the Christian faith. 

A Creed is a formula of religious 
belief; as, the Apostles' (7reee2. (L., 
credo, I believe.) 

Orthodox, sound in the Christian 
faith. (Gr., c/>eof [or <^05], right; and 
/of* \doxd]^ an opinion.) 

Orthodoxy^ soundness of faith. 

Heterodox, holding opinions con- 
trary to the faith and doctrines of 
the true church. (Gr., iti^cc Iheicros"], 
other; and /cfat [doxa], i^n opinion.) 

Heterodoxy^ the holding of a doc- 
trine or opinion contrary to the doc- 
trines of the Scriptures, or contrary 
to those of an established church. 

Heresy is the holding fundamental 
error in religion. (Gr., atptri: [haire- 
sis\ a choice.) 

A Heretic is one who holds reli- 
gious opinions that are fundamentally 
erroneous. 

A Proselyte is a convert to any 
religious faith. (Gr., w/>oc [pros\to\ 
and nhxntBo [ehjteo'], to come.) 

An Apostate is, 1. Ope who after 
having professed, renounces the 
Christian faith. The Emperor Julian, 
after having made a profession of 
Christianity, again returned to idol- 
atry, and has hence been surnamed 
the Apostate. (Gr, «tTo [apo], from; 
and i^-TN/xi [histemi'], to stand.) 

A Renegade, or Kenegado, is one 
who denies again the faith which he 
has once professed. (L., re, again; 
and nego, to deny.) 

An Infidel is one who rejects 
Christianity. (Literally, an unbe- 
liever, from m, not; andj^cfe«, faith.) 
^ Infidelity is a rejection of Chris- 
tianity. 

A I)oGBiA is a doctrinal notion, 
particularly in matters of faith and 
philosophy; as, the dogmas of the 
church ; the dogmas of r lato. — Web- 
ster. (Gr., cTtitM* [dokeo"], to think.) 

A Tenet is any religious or philo- 
sophical principle or doctrine which 



a person ho^ds as true. (!« , ieneOt to 
hold.) 

A Doctrine is any principle that 
is taught by an instructor in religioa 
or philosophy. (L., doceo, to teach.) 

12. Of Worship. 

WORSHIP (for toortluthip) is, Hi, 
tlie condition of being worthy, Henoe, 

1. Respect paid to worth. Hence, 

2. Homage paid to God, and consist- 
ing in outward observances. 

Adoration is the service of the 
heart paid to the Supreme Being. 
(L., ady to ; and oro, to pray.) 

A Rite is a religious ceremony or 
obsei^^ance. 

A Ritual is a book containing the 
rites to be observed, or the manner 
of performing divine service in a 
particular church or communion. 

A Litany is a solemn form of sup- 
plication used in religious worship. 
(Gr., xiTttvit/a [litaneuo'], to pray.) 

A Liturgy is the entire ritual for 
public worship in those churches 
which use written forms. (Gr., mwk 
[leitos'], public, and y>6r [ergon], a 
work.) 

Servjcb is public worship. (From 
serve.) 

Matins are morning service in the 
Catholic Church. (Fr., matin, the 
morning.) 

Vespers are evening service in the 
Catholic Church. (£., vesper, the 
evening.) 

An Offerino is anything offered to 
God, or to the service of religion. 

An Oblation is anything pre- 
sented for the service of religion, as 
tithes, first fruits, etc. (L., offero 
[ohlaturn], to offer.) 

A Sacrifice is, generally, any of- 
fering made to God; but, more prop- 
erly, that of a victim upon an alttur, 
accompanied by customary ceremo- 
nies and forms of prayer, with the 
idea of gratifying God, or averting 
his displeasure. — Brande, 

To Sacrifice is to consume paiv 
tially, or totally, on tiie altar of (iod, 
either as an atonement for tin, or tO- 



M b* Icat, lor the uke or'a'btalniug KJinoihiii^. 

To Imholatb is to sacrifico liy Je- 
BtroyinK the life. (L., in, udiI niiilii, 
menJ, from the practice of spiink- 
ling inenl nod salt on the head of 
the victim.) 

An Altar was an elevated sfriin- 
tnre, uBuaHy of Btone, on which s:ic- 
rifioea were offered. (L.^ alttis, h\^h.) 

IncBsaB is, 1. The odors of npic^ns 
and gums bnrnt in relieioug rites. 
2: Tlie materials burnt for mnkin^ 
perfumes. (L, iitcendo pnc«n.ium], 
to bam.) 

A C^ser is a vass or pan in 
which incense is bnrned. 

A Sacba-MBNT is an outward 
visible Drdiaance or sign instituted 
bj Christ, and representing 
TOrd or invisible grace. 



The KnoHARisT, in the CatlioHc 

Church, is held to be the body and 
blood of Christ under the appearance 
of bread and wine. (Or., nxfirf^ 
[tuehaTisUo], to give thanks.) 

The CoxttuNioN Is the sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper. (From eom- 
■nume, to take part with others ; from 



Baptism is the rite of initintion 
into the visible church of Christ bj 
the use of water. 

SPOvaoRs, in some Ckriatiau ccun- 
muniona, are persons who, at tli e biip- 
tism of infante, profess the OhrlEtiiin 
fitith in their name, and guariintee 
their religious education. (L., upon- 
<fco [sponsum], to promise.) — Brandi^ 

A Godfather is a man who becomes 
sponsor for a child at baptism. 

A Godmother ia a female sponsor. 

A Godchild is one for whom a per- 
son becomes sponsor at baptism. 

on of hands, in which one who has 
been baptized takes upon himself tlie 
vows made for him bj his sponsor.'^. 

The EocHAiiiaTi or Lord's Suithh, 
in Protestant Churohes, is the solemn 
ceremony of commemoratin;; the 
death of the Saviour in the use of 
bread and wine as emblems of liis 
flesh and blood. 



The Mass, in the Catholic Chureh, 
is the consecration and oblation of 
the host. — Mardock. 

The Host, in the commnnion 
service of the Catholic Church is the 
element of bread transubstantiated, 
the Cathulics hold, into the body 
und blood of Jesus Christ (L, 
koatia, a victim or sacrifice.) 

Penance, asaBacrainent,cnnBigts,on 
the part of the penitent, in contrition, 
confession, and satisfaction ; and on 
the part of the priest, in absolution. 

BxTUEJiE Unction is the rite of 
mointing, with consecrated oil, the Bve 
tenses of the sick in danger of death. 

Chrisu is an ointment made of oil 
of olives and balsam, blessed by the- 
bishop. (Gr., xp"/" [ehTiamaj, at 
anointing.) 

CoKSBcitATioy is the act or eer»- 
mony of separating from a common 
to a sacred use, or of devoting a per- 
son or thing to the service and wor- 
ship of God. 



13. The Church. 
The VISIBLE CHURCH 

liends the entire body of true b 
era throughout the world, — Bra 

The iNvramLB Chuhcb comnre- 
liends, in addition to these, the spirits 
of the just made perfect. — Brande. 

A Church is, 1. A denominatioiial 
body of Christiana. 2. A body of 
Christians under the care of the same 
pastor. 3. A house consecrated to 
the purposes of Christian worship. 
(Gr., ai^cwt [eyriacoal, from w^ne 
[cyrioe]. Lord.) 

EKKaHha [Eoclbsia], an asaerably 
of the people at Athena convoked by 
beralda. (Gr., u [ec], forth; and 
11UB [cofco], to eall^ Hence, 

EeeUaia, 1. An assembly of Chria^ 
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tians, or a body of Christians in the 
habit of assemblin;; at the same place. 
2. The general body of Christians 
throughout the world. (L.) Hence, 

JBcclesiastic^ or Ecclesiastical^ per- 
taining to the church; as, ecclesias- 
tical history. 

An Ecclesiastic^ a person conse- 
erated to the service of the church. 

Catholic, universal. (Gr., m,xtx 
[cata']j including; and oxac [Ao/os], 
tbe whole.) 

The Holy Catholic Church, in the 
Apostles' Oreed^ comprehends the en 
tire body of true Christians through- 
out the world. 

NoTK. — The term CathoUct as it occnrs else- 
where in this work, is used merely as a distin- 
iSnishiiig epithet, withuut reference to tho qurs- 
tfon whether this or that body of ])rofeB8irig 
Christians is the true UuiTeraoJ Church, or a 
brancli of that Church. 

A Communion is a body of Chris- 
tians who have one common faith and 
discipline. (L.^ communis ^ common.) 

Excommunication is ecclesiastical 
censure by which a person is cut off 
from communion with his church. 

An Anathema is a curse or denun- 
ciation by ecclesiastical authority. 

A Canon is a law or ordinance of 
an ecclesiastical council. 

The Canon of Scripturb signifies 
the authorized and received catalogue 
of the sacred books. 

Canonical Hours are stated times 
of the day set apart, more especially 
in the Catholic Church, for devotional 
purposes. 

Ganokization is a ceremony in the 
Catholic Church, by which holy men 
deceased are enrolled in the catalogue 
of the saints. 

Secular, pertaining to the present 
world, and not to things spiritual or 
holy; as, secular business; secular 
power. X 1. Spiritual. 2. Ecclesi- 
astical. (L., sceculumj the present 
world.) 

Secularize^ to convert from spirit- 
ual appropriation to common use; 
as, to secularize church property. 

§ 

14. The Clergy, 
The CLERGY arc a body of men 



set apart to officiate in the servioei 
of the church. (Gr., MXHffit [eleros\ a 
lot, in allusion, as some suppose, to 
the lots by which Matthias was chosen 
by the apostles.) 

Cleric^ or Clerical^ pertaining to 
the clergy. 

Clerk^ a writer, from the circum- 
stance that, formerly, the clergy were 
almost the only persons that could 
write. 

Benefit op Clergy, in English 
lawj was the exemption of the per- 
sons of clergymen from criminal pro- 
cess before a secular judge, a privilege 
which was also accorded to all who 
could read. 

The Laity are the body of private 
members of the church, in contra- 
distinction from the clergy. (Gr., 
xaoc [/aoa], the people.) 

A Layman is a private member of 
the church. 

The Holy Orders, in those Pro- 
testant Churches which admit of 
grades in the sacred ministry, are 
three : to- wit, bishops, presbyters, 
and deacons. The Catholic Church 
admits of seven different orders ; four 
minor, which are those of door-keeper, 
exorcist, reader, and acolyth ; and 
three major, which are those of sub- 
deacon, deacon, and priest 

To Take Orders, in the Episco- 
pal Churchy is to enter the sacred 
ministry. 

A Minister is a clergyman. (L, 
minister^ a servant, because the 
clergy are persons engaged in the 
official service of the church.) 

A Pastor is a minisfcer who has 
the charge of a congregation. (L, 
pasiory a shepherd) from pa^co {^pas- 
tum'], to feed.) See To Feed, 

A Parish is a territorial precinct, 
the inhabitants of which belong to 
the same church. 

Parochial, belonging to a parish; 
ixA^ parochial clergy; parochial duties; 
parochial reports. 

A Parson is, 1. The priest of a 
parish. 2. Any clergyman. 

A Hector, in the Episcopal Churehy 
is a clergyman who has the. charge 
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toBtd oare of a pArish. (L., reeior, a 
ruler.) 

A YiOAB is an ecclesiastical peiv 
Boaage who has the care of a parish 
in the place of a lay' or collegiate 
rector. (L., vice, in the place of.) 

A GuRATB is one who has the cure 
(care) of souls, now generally re- 
stricted to signify the spiritual assist- 
ant of a rector or vicar. (L., cttra, 
care.) 

A Curacy is the office of a curate. 

A Chaplah^ is, 1. The minister of 
a chapel. 2. A clergyman who be- 
longs to a ship-of-war, to a regiment 
of soldiers, or to some institution. 
2. A clergyman retained to perform 
divine service in a family. 

A Chaplaincy is the office of a 
chaplain. 

A Pribst was originally one who 
officiated at the altar, and performed 
the rites of sacrifice. 

A Friesi^ in the Latin and Greek 
ChurcheSj is one who is authorized to 
consecrate the host and to say mass. 

Note. — In the Latin and Greek Chnrches the 
peFBon who celebrates moan is called a priest^ in 
reference to the circumstance that the oblation 
of Ibe host ia regarded as a true ftacrifice. 

A Priest J in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Churchy is one who belongs to 
the intermediate order between bishop 
and deacon. (Derived from the Gr,, 
irftT0unnfiot ]^presbyteros']y an elder, by 
the following process: Fresbyteroa^ 
presbyter^ pr ester ^ pi'iester, priest.} 

Note. — In the Episcopal Church the same 
person is called indifferently a primt^ or preaibytert 
liiice, according to the foregoing etymology, 
and preriijfler are the same word. 



Saobrdos [s€U!erdotis^y a priest (L.) 
Hence, 

Sacerdoialj priestly ; as, sacerdotal 
robes. 

PoNTiPRX, ahigh priest. (L.) Hence, 

Pontiff, 1. A high-priest 2. A 
title of the Pope, who is styled " Su- 
preme Pontiff 

Pontificate, the office of a pontiff. 

Pontifical, pertaining to a high 
priest ; as, pontifical authority. 

. Pontificals, toe dress and oma- 
ments of a high-priest or bishop. 



EniSKOnoz [Episoopos], an over- 
seer. (Gr., from mri [epi'], over; and 
vttoTnm [scopeo'], to see.) Hence, 

Bishop, a spiritual overseer. 

NoTK.' — In the Latin, Greek, and some Protes- 
tant Chnrches, a hi$hop is a person consecrated 
for the spiritual oversight of a diocese. 

A Bishopric, or Diocese, is the dis- 
trict over which the jurisdiction of a 
bishop extenda (Gr., ^iouma-ts [dioi- 
cesisl, administration.) 

An Archbishop is a chief bishop^ 

A Metropolitan is the bishop who 
presides over the other bishops of a 
province. (From metropolis, the chief 
city.) 

SuFFRAOANS are the inferior bishop 
of a province relatively to the arch- 
bishop. (L., suffragor, to vote.) 

Note. — Every bishop is said to be a anffiragam 
relatively to the archbishop of his province, 
either on account of the suffragea given by them 
in the provincial synods, or becanse they can not 
be consecrated without the aid of the archbishop. 
Drande. 

A Prelate is a clergyman of a 
superior order, having authority over 
the lower clergy. Bishops and arch- 
bishops are caMedprelates. (Jj.,prcefero 
[prcetatum'], to place before others.) 

A Primate is a prelate of superior 
dignity and authori^. In England, 
the archbishop of York is entitled 
the Primate of England; the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Primate of all 
England, (h., primus, ^rst) 

Primacy is the office of a primate, 

Episcm)Paot is that form of ecclesi- 
astical government in which diocesan 
bishops are established as distinct and 
superior to priests or presbyters. 

An Episcopate is the omce of a 
bishop. 

Episcopal, belonging to, or vested 
in, bishops; as, episcopal authority. 

An Episcopalian is one who ad- 
heres to the episcopal form of church 
government 

A See is the seat of episcopal 
power. (Fr., si^ge, a seat) 

A Cathedral is the principal 
church of a diocese in which is the 
throne of the bishop (Gr., ji«Mt« 
[cathedra], a seat or throne.) 

A Chaftsb is a sooiety or oommu- 
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nity of clergyman, belonging to a ca- 
thedral, or collegiate church. 

A Dean, in England^ is an eccle- 
siastical dignitary in cathedral and 
collegiate churches, and the head of 
a chapter. (L., decanus^ from the Gr., 
Imx [rfeca], ten, because originally 
he was set over ten canons or pre- 
bendaries. 

A Canon is a person who possesses 
a revenue allotted for the pertbrmance 
of divine service in a cathedral or 
collegiate church. 

A Prebendary is an ecclesiastic 
who receives a stipend in considera- 
tion of his officiating in a cathedral 
or collegiate chnrch. 

A Prebend is the share of the 
estate of a cathedral or collegiate 
church received by a ji>rc6e?i<iary. (L., 
prasbenday to be given.) 

An Ordinary, in the common and 
canon law, is an ecclesiastical judge. 

Note. — A bi»hop is ordinary in his own dioceee. 

The Pope is the chief bishop and 
visible head of the Catholic Church. 
(Low L., papaj a father.) 

The Popedom is, 1. The spiritual 
authority of the Pope. 2. Ihe ter- 
ritory governed by the Pope as a tem- 
poral prince. 

Papaly pertaining to the Pope. 

The Papacy is the office and dig- 
nity of the Pope. 

A Cardinal is a dignitary, in the 
Catholic church, next in rank below 
the Pope. (L., cardinalis^ chief^ from 
eardOf a hinge.) 

A Conclave is a meeting of the 
cardinals for the election of a Pope. 

gj., conclave^ a private apartment, 
om con; and clavis, a key.) 
A Deacon is a person in the lowest 
degree of holy orders. (Gr., Aauoiroj 
[diaconosliy a servant.) 

KoTK. — It Is the duty of deaconi to lorve or 
ftid tbe officiating priost or minister in Tarious 
ways. 

A Presbyter is, literally^ an elder 
or a^d man. (Gr., ^ftr/^urtf^e [presby' 
Uro$]u elder.) 

A JPresbyierh one who has pastoral 
charge over a particular congregation. 



Presbytery is that form of ecclen* 
astical polity, according to which 
there is no gradation of order in the 
church, but which vests the chardi 
government in a society of cleriotl 
and lay presbyters, or in common 
phraseology, ministers and lay elders, 
all possessed officially of equal rank 
and power. — Brande, 

A Presbytery^ in ihe Scottish Kirk^ 
is a district composed of a number 
of adjacent parisnes. — Brande. 

A Congregation is a body of Chris- 
tians united under one pastor, and 
meeting for worship at the same 
house. (L., conj and grex^ a flock.) 

Congregationalism is that system 
of church government which vesta all 
ecclesiastical power in ihe assembled 
brotherhood of each local church as 
an independent body. — Murdoch 

A Council is an assembly of prel- 
ates and other spiritual persons for the 
regulation of ecclesiastical matters. 
Such councils are either national or 
oecumenical; the latter being those 
in which the whole body of the faith- 
ful throughout the world is repre* 
dented, and are convened for settling 
points of universal interest — Brande. 
(Gr., cMcufjurn yn [oicoumene ge^, the 
inhabitable world.) 

A Synod, in some churches, is a 
council or meeting of ecclesiasties 
only; in others, of ministers and lay 
members, to consult on matters of 
religion. (Gr., avtoSos Isynodos']^ a 
coming together. ) 

A Consistory, in the English 
Churchy is a place of justice in the 
spiritual court, or the ooort itself; 
the court of every diocesan bishop, 
held in their cathedral churches, for 
the trial of ecclesiastical oanses aris- 
ing within the diocese. The bishop't 
chancellor, or his commissary, is tae 
judge. — Blackstone. 

A Consistory, in some churches, a0 
the German Reformed, is the lowest 
tribunal, corresponding to tiie Pres- 
byterian church session; and in 
others is composed of ministers an4 
elders, corresponding to a presbytery. 
Webster, 



15. Of Beligioui InitriicHon. 

To Catechise is to instruct by nak- 

rnp ijueitiotie, receiving nnsweis, niid 

ofienng esplanatioos and correct in u.-i. 

KOTt.— Th» tarm oofictui It nw^ ctikfly In 
nfclWKC Id rellglana lnilrDc:llDn. (Or,, >>i>!:c>^ 

CateehUm is a form of instruction 
by questions and answers, particn- 
larly in the principles of religion. 

CaUcketical, pertaining to, or re- 
coiving instruction bj, questiou and 
answer, particularly in the first prin- 
oiplea of religioa; aa ealecheiicai in- 
struction; a catechetical class. 

A Caiechial is, 1, One \Tbo in- 
atructa by question and answer, 'I. 
One appointed by the Church to 
gire instruction in the principles of 
relieion. 

Cateehumejtt, in the early ».fii:», 

were persons undergoing a cuurnc 

of religious instruction, with a view 

to admission into the Church. 

16. Religious Ordtrt, 

An Erkmitb, or Hejimit, was a p'T- 
BOQ who dwelt in a desert, or unfre- 

JueDted place, for the purpoHe <>■' 
evoting himself to prwrer and reli- 
gious contemplation, (ur., i^a/ici \ere- 
■«w], a desert) 

An Anchobei, or Anohobitb, is n 
person who has retired from t>i« 
world for the purpose of dei-otina 
himself entirely to meditation an'] 
prayer, (Or., tnx^^ [anachorcj], 
to withdraw.) 

HoNACHDS, or Monk, properly sig- 
nifies one who lives a solitary' lil'e, 
and was applied, in the first in»lanee, 
to the numerous individuab who be- 
gan, in the second and third centu- 
ries, to retire from the occupations 
of the world, and to dcvoto thuoi- 
selves, in the deserts of Egypt and 
iyria, to a contemplative ana reli- 
gious life. — Brandt. 

A Monk, according to the lakr 
usage of the term, is a member of 
an ajjsociation of religious pcrnunn 
who live together, anif have Luund 
themselves by solemn vows to obst-rvc 
oerbiin rules. (Gr., yttt, [monofj, 
aloao.) 
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Honaaterp is the general Dftme for 

tliKie religious boases appropriated 
to the reception and maintenance of 
monbs ana nuns, but especially of 
the former. (Gr., fum [mono*]. ) 

Monattic, pertaining to monaste- 
ries, monks, and nuns ; as a monaa- 
iic life. 

Monachium, a monastic life. 

Oehobites are monks living in so- 
ciccies, in contradistinction from 
those who lead the aolitai^ lifb of 
hci'mits and anchorites, (ur., nunc 
Uoinot), common, and ^c tbiotX 
life.) 

NuKs are females devoted to a re- 
ii^ious lifo, and living in seclusion, 
iiDcr the manner of the monks. 

t\. JVunnery is a house in which 
nuns reside. 

An Abbot is the superior of n 
monastery for men. {Abba, fa-Hier.) 

An Abbess is the governess of a 
monastery for females. 

An Abbey was a monasteir under 
the super i n ten den a e of an abbot 

A Convent is, 1. A body of monks 
or nuns. 2. A monastery or nun- 
ni-iT. (L,, conventua, an assembly.) 

rsioB, PuioRBss. The heads of 
certain convents of monks or nuns. 

NuTI,— Tha prior !• liir«ior Id dlfnlljr In Ihc 

A Priory was a convent of which 
a. prior was the superior. 

A Cloistbb is literally on inclosed 
place. Hence, a bouse inhabited by 
monks or nuns. (L., clauiua, shut) 

A KscLirsB is, 1. A person who 
liviM secluded from intercourso with 
the world. 2. A cIiub of religiouH 
penons who lived as hermits in sin- 
file cells attached to a moDastoty. 
(L,, rechitua, shut up.) — Brandt. 

KrtTi.— Th» monkhh ifitin oriclnntd in 
Eiypt- whtniBt. Anlhonr Brniied onnl Mm- 
tiuTJumur ifala kind.ilwnl ilM tW(lBDlDf vTtb* 

Monks of St. Basil. The earlient 
ri>Tii prehension of a number of uou- 
v'.'iitual societies under one rule wiu< 
uH'i^cted by Bt. Basil, archbishop of 
Ci;>«rea, in Asia Minor, about ihe year 
3511— Bra»d«. 

Tlw fonntcmM Hovu. Id lb* 
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West, the first order of monks was 
founded by Benedict of Nursia. 

NoTS. — The origiiuil iahHbitauU of monas- 
teries were laymen, the spiritaal datiot uf the 
Institution being perfurmed by the paator of a 
neighboring village, or by one or two resident 
ecclesiastics. — Brcmde, 

The Obder of the Augustinian 
Canoxs consisted of persons ordained 
or destined to the sacred profession. 
This order originated with St. Aa^us* 
tijie, bishop of Hippo, in Africa, 
about the commencement of the fifth 
century. 

The Mendicant Orders, in the 
Catholic Church, professed poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, and devoted 
themselves to the promotion of the in- 
terests of the Church. (L., mendicOj 
to he<r.) 

A Friar is a brother or member 
of any religious order, but more ex- 
clusively applied to those of the Men- 
dicant Orders, of which the four chief 



were the Dominicans, Franciscans, 
Carmelites, and Auffustinlans. — 
Brande. ( Fr. , fr^re, a brother. ) 

The Dominicans, or Friars of thb 
Order of St. Dominic, were instituted 
at the beginning of the 13th centoiy. 

NoTK. — The Dominicans were called BZsek 
Friars in England, and Jacobitu in France, from 
the sitoatiun of the principal coQTent near the 
Rue St. Jacques, iu Paris. 

The Order of the Franoisoans was 
founded by St Francis, of Assisi, in 
Umbria, in the year 1209. 

The Carmelites derived their name 
from Mount Carmel, in Syria, where 
the order originated. 

The Jesuits, or the Socibtt of Jb- 
sus, the most celebrated of the Roman 
religious orders, was founded, in 
1534, by Ignatius Loyola, a Spaniard, 
in connection with Francis Xavier 
and seven others, students at the oni- 
versity of Paris. 
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A SYSTEM, in science, morals, or 
religion, consists in a methodical clas- 
sification of the principles relating to 
the general idea which is the basis of 
the system. (Gr., ^w [syn]^ together; 
and ivTM/ut [histemt]^^ to place.) 

A School, in philosophy or re- 
ligion, embraces those who adopt the 
system of any particular teacher or 
leader. 

NoTR.— The use of the term tehocil^ in the 
foregoing sense, had its origin in the circum- 
stance that, among the ancient Greeks, when- 
ever an individunl wished to promulgate a new 
system, he opt*ned a achcol iu which be taught 
his principles, by oral lectures, to all w^ho ohone 
to att<u:h themselves to Iiim as di$viple$t or 
learners. 

EHftTEP02 [ExoTEROs], extcrior. 
(Gr. ) Hence, 

Exoier^ic, public. 

Exoter^ic Doctrines^ the doctrines 
which the founder of a school, or his 
successors, taught publicly. 

Exoter^ics, lit, outsiders. Hence, 
those who listened to, and adopted 
the public doctrines of a philosoph- 



ical teacher, but were not permitted 
to listen to his private instructiona 

E2nTEP02 [EsoTEEos], interior. 
(Gr. ) Hence, 

Esoier^ic, private. 

Esotei'ic Doctrines^ the private doo- 
trines of a teacher of philosophy 
among the ancient Greeks. 

Note.— Only a favored few were iniitnicted by 
the ancient phnosophers in the e^oterie doctrines 
of their respective schools. 

Esoter^icSj lit^ insiders. Hence, in 
the ancient schools of philosophy^ 
those who enjoyed the privilege oi 
listening to the private instructions 
of their master. 

The loNio Philosophers were the 
earliest among^ the Greek schools of 
philosophy. The fathers of the Ionic 
school were Thales and his disciple, 
Anaximenes. Thales held that the 
first principle of natural bodies, or 
the first simple substance from which 
all things are formed, is water. 
Anaximenes taught that the first 
principle of all things is air. He 
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held the air to be God. He taught 
that all minds arc air ; and that fire, 
water, and earth, proceed from it by 
rarefaction or condensation. Her- 
acli'tus, another philosopher of the 
same school, held that ''firt is the 
ground and principle of all things. 
By this term Ueraclitus understood, 
not elemental fire or flame, but a 
warm, dry vajjor, which, therefore, as 
air, is not distinct from the soul or vi- 
tal energy, and which, as guiding and 
directing the mundane development, 
is endowed with wisdom and intelli- 
gence." — Anthon. 

The Pythaoorb'ans were the fol- 
lowers of Pythagoras, who was born 
atSamos, B. C, 670. 

Pythagoras conceived God to be a 
soul pervading all nature, of which 
every human soul is a portion. He 
taught the doctrine o^ metempsychosis^ 
or the transmigration of souls ; and, 
for this reason, his followers ab- 
stained from animal food, and from 
animal sacrifices. He symbolized the 
laws of the universe by numbers. 
"The Monad (or the number One\ 
denoted the active principle in na- 
ture, or God ; the Duad (or the num- 
ber Tico)y the- passive principle, or 
matter; the Triad (or the number 
Three)^ the world formed by the 
union of the two former; and the 
Tetraciys (or the number Four)^ the 

perfection of nature." Anthon. 

rvthagoras also taught the doctrine 
of " the music of the spheres." " He 
conceived that the celestial spheres in 
which the planets move, striking upon 
the ether through which they pass, 
must produce a sound, and that this 
sound must vary according to the di- 
versity of their magnitude, velocity, 
and relative distance. Taking it for 
granted that everything respecting 
the heavenly bodies is awdjusted with 
perfect regularity, he further im- 
agined that all the circumstances 
necessary to render their sounds har- 
monious were fixed in such exact pro- 
portions, that perfect harmony was 
produced by their revolutions."— 
Anthon, 



KoTE.— The anthorify of Pythftgoras tmoog 
his disciples was each, that in every dispnte 
-wTOj i^«, ipae dixit, (•♦he himself," i. «., the 
master •• said so,") was a decisive and nnanswer- 
able argument. Hence, the common expression, 
'' the ijm dixit'* of this or that iudiviUnsi, imply- 
ing an a$aifrUon loUJumtproqf. 

The Eleatic Philosophy was a 
system owing its origin to Xeno- 
phanes, a native of Elea, who lived 
about the year, B. C, 530. Xeno- 
phanes and his disciples confined 
their thoughts to what they conceived 
to be the only objects of real knowl- 
edge, the ideas of God, or Being, as 
it IS in itself The world of succes- 
sion and change they held to be 
utterly vain and illusory. Time, 
space, and motion they regarded as 
mere phantasms, generated by the 
deceiving senses, and incapable of 
scientific explanation. They were, 
consequently, led to distinguish be- 
tween the pure reason, the correla- 
tive of being, and, in one sense, 
identical with it, and opinion, or 
coinmon understanding, tlio faculty 
which judges according to the im- 
pressions of sense. — Brande. 

Sophist, a Greek word, originally 
signifying a person of talents and 
accomplishments, (from, (ro4pof wise). 
It was afterward restricted to a bad 
sense, and applied to a class of per- 
sons who arose in Greece, in the fifth 
century, B. C, and taught in the prin- 
cipal cities various arts and acquire- 
ments for hire. The leading feature 
of the sophistic doctrine was a dislike 
to everything fixed and necessary, 
in ethics as well as in philosophy. 
Prescription was represented as the 
sole source of moral distinctions, 
which must, consetjuently, vary with 
the character and institutions of the 
people. The useful was held to be 
the only mark by which one opinion 
could be distinguished from another. 
An absolute standard of truth is as 
absurd a notion in speculation as an 
absolute standard of morals in prac- 
tice ; (hat only is true which seems 
so to the individual, and just as long 
as it 80 seems. — Brande. 

Non 1. — Trom the name and character of th« 
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ancient sophistii have been derived the English 
terms : 

Sophistry, fallacious reasoning. 
Sophism, a fallacious argument. 
Sophisticate^ 1. To pervert 

Strong; passions $ophUticate the understand- 
ing. — Hooker. 

2. To corrupt with something spu- 
rious. 

They purchase but $ophi$tio(Ued wares.— Drycfca. 

NOTJE 2.— The first Greek who assumed the 
name of tophUt was Protagoras, a native of 
Abdora, who flourished about the year 440 B. C. 
Bramde. 

The SooRATio Philosophy. The 
Ionian and other earlier philosophers 
of Greece confined themselves chiefly 
to speculations on the origin and na- 
ture of things, and paid but little 
attention to the subject of man's 
moral nature. The sophists, who 
afterward sprang up, labored directly 
to confound the distinctions between 
right and wrong. Archclaus, one of 
their number, declared reason to be 
simply a power of nature, and right 
to nave no other foundation than 
might It was a desire to counter- 
act the pernicious influence of the 
teachings of the sophists that induced 
Socrates to assume the character of 
a moral philosopher. 

NoT£. — Socrates was bom near Athens, B. C. 
4G9. 

Cynics, a sect of philosophers 
among the Greeks, so called from 
their snarling humor, and their dis- 
regard for the conventional usages 
of society; the name being derived 
from zvw [cyoii]^ a dog. — Brande. 

Note 1. — This sect is not so much to bo re- 
isardedas a school of philosophers, as an institu- 
tion of manners. It was formed rather for tho 
purpose of providing a remedy for the moral 
disorders of luxury, ambition, and avarice, than 
with a view to establish any new theory of 
■poculative opinions. — Anihon, 

Note 2. — The sect of the cynic* was founded 
by Antisihenes, a disciple of Socrates. The 
most famous individual of this sect was Diogenes, 
a cotemporary of Alexander. 

CyniCj or Cynical, morosely austere, 
like the ancient cynics. 

Pljltonism was the doctrines of 
Plato and his followers. Plato be- 
lieved God to be an infinitely wise, 
iust, and powerful spirit, and that 
he formed the visible universe out 



of pre^xistent amorphous matter, 
according to perfect patterns, or 
ideas, pre'^xistent in his own mind. 
Philosophy he considered as being a 
knowleage of the true nature of 
things, as discoverable in those eter 
nal ideas after which all things were 
fashioned. In other words, it is in 
the knowledge of what is eternal, ex- 
ists necessarily, and is unchangeable; 
and, of course, it is not obtained 
through the genses ; neither is it the 
product of the understanding, which 
concerns itself only with Uie vari- 
able and transitory ; nor is it the re- 
sult of experience and observation. 
But it is the product of our reason^ 
which, as partaking of the Divine 
nature, has innate ideas resembling 
the eternal ideas of God. By con- 
templating these innate ideas, reason- 
ing about them, and comparing them 
with their copies in the yisible uni- 
verse, reason can attain that true 
knowledge of things which is called 
philosophy. — Murdoch. 

Academics, a name given to a series 
of philosophers who taught in the 
Athenian Academy, the scene of Pla- 
to's discourses. I'hey are commonly 
divided into three sects, which gp 
under the names of the Old, the Mid- 
dle, and the New Academy. — Brande. 

The Stoics were a celebrated sect 
of antiquity, so called from the stoGy 
or porch, in Athens, which was the 
scene of the discourses of their 
founder, Zeno of Citium. (B. C, 
360. ) — Brande. 

According to the Stoics, the uni- 
verse, though one whole, contains 
two principles, distinct from ele- 
ments, one passive and the other ac- 
tive. The passive principle is pure 
matter without quiuities; the active 
principle is reason, or God. All hu- 
man souls have originally proceeded 
from, and will at lost turn into, the 
Divine nature. To live according to 
nature is virtue, and virtue is, in it- 
self, happiness. Wisdom consists in 
distinguishing good from evil. Good 
is that which produces happiness a<h 
cording to the nature of a 'rational 
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tteing. Smoe ihoee things only are 
truly good which are becoming and 
nrirtuoiu ; and virtne, which is seated 
in the mind, is alone sufficient for 
happiness; external things contribute 
nothing toward happiness, and, there- 
fore, are not in themselves good. 
Pain, which does not belong to the 
mind, is no evil. The wise man will 
be happy in the midst of torture. 
All external things are indifferent, 
since they can not afi^ct the happi- 
ness of man. Every virtue is a con- 
Ibrmity to nature, and every vice is 
a deviation from it — Anihon. 

StoiCj or Stoical^ manifesting indif- 
ference to pleasure or pain. 

The Epicurbans were the follow- 
ers of the tenets of Epicurus, who 
lived from B. C, 337, to B. C, 270, 
and taught during the latter half of 
his life at Athens. The name of 
Epicurean has become the general 
d^ignation of all those who, either 
theoretically, make pleasure the chief 
end of life or the standard of all 
virtue. Truth is, with him, not an 
object worth pursuing for its own 
sake, but only so far as it contrib- 
ates to tho peace of mind of its pos- 



sessor. 8ensa<aon, according to E|^ 
curus, consists in the influx of ex 
tremeiy fine films, which are jperpet* 
ually, as it were, sloughed off from 
external objects, and find their way 
through tho organs of sense to the 
soul. Tho gods of the Epicureans 
are beings sprung, like men, from the 
concourse ot atoms, and differing ham 
them only in their superior blessed- 
ness and tranquillity, shown in their 
entire aloofness from the care and 
government of the world. — Brande. 
Epicure^ a lover of good eating 
The Peripatetics were that school 
of ancient philosophers which de- 
rived its origin from Aristotle. The 
name was given from the Greek |Mr- 
ipaioij or walks in the Lyceum, the 
scene of Aristotle's instruction. 

Aristotle divides the whole circle 
of human knowledge into three great 

{)rovinces: Metaphysics, or the Phi- 
osophia Prima, (First Philosophj^,) 
including as its instrument, logic; 
physics, or the second philosophy; 
and, thirdly, ethics or the science 
which treats of the conduct and do- 
iies of man, regarded both as an in- 
dividual and a citizen. — Brande. 



THE MIND. 



1. General Terms. 

MENS ImentU^y the mind. (L.) 
Hence, 

Mentaly pertaining to the mind. 

Dement, to deprive of mind, (rfe, 
privative. ) 

♦PHN [Phebn], the mind. (6r.) 
Hence, 

Fhrenology, the science of the 
human mincf, as connected with the 
ortrans of the brain, on which the 
diJQferent mental faculties are sup- 
posed to depend. (Gr., Myos [logosj^ 
a discourse.) 

Phreney^ violent madness. 



accompanied with a disordered state 
of the mental faculties. 

2. Of Ideas. 

An IDEA is an impression re- 
maining on the mind aftier the cause 
which produced the impression has 
ceased to act (Gr., i;/m [eideifl, a 
visible form; from «/m» [eideojl to 
see.) 

KoTz. — In popular nm, tb* term idea signiS^* 
notion, concvptioo* thoiigtit, opinion, and por- 
poae. 

Ideal, 1. Existing in idea; as, ideal 
excellence. 2. Existing only in idea; 



PhrenitiSy an inflammation of the as, ideal good, 
brain, the disease dorivins its namel Idealism is a philosophical theory 
teom tiie circumstance of its being that makee everything to consist in 
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ideotf and denies the existence of 
material bodies. 

To Perceiyb is to take into the 
Blind through the medium of the 
senses. (L., pery through ; and capio, 
to take.) 

Perception is the' act of taking 
into the mind through the medium 
of the senses. 

3. Imagination, 

To IMAGINE is to form ideas or 
representations in the mind by modi- 
fying conceptions. — Stewart (From 
image.) 

Imagination is the will working 
on the materials of memory; not 
satisfied with following the order 
prescribed by nature, or suggested 
by accident, it selects the parts of dif- 
ferent conceptions, or objects of mem- 
ory, to form a whole more pleasing, 
more terrible, or more awful, than 
has ever been presented in the ordi- 
nary course of nature. — Ed. Ency. 

Imaginary, existing only in imag- 
ination. K Real 

Imeiginativey full of imagination. 
Witches are imaginative^ and believe 
oft-times they do that which they do 
not ^ Fancy. 

FANCY is the faculty by which 
the mind forms images or representa- 
tions of things at pleasure. It is 
often useil synonymously with imag- 
inaiion ; but imagination is rather 
the power of modifying and combin- 
ing our conceptions. — Stewart 

A Fancy is, 1. An opinion or no- 
tion. 1 have always had a fancy that 
learning might be made a play and 
recreation to children. — Locke. 2. 
Taste or conception. The little chapel 
called the Salutation is very neat, 
and built with a pretty /ancy. — Addi- 
son.. 3. Inclination or liking ; as, this 
saitB his fancy. 4. C^rice or whim ; 
as, a strange fancy. (Gr., »««'• 
[jpkaino^, to appear.) 

Fanciful^ 1. Guided by the imag- 
ination rather than by reason and 
experience. A fanciful man forms 
visionary projects. 2. Dictated by 



the imagination ; hence, wild pi 
visionary ; as, a fanciful scheme. 

Phantasy y and Fantasy ^ are ancient 
forms of the "^otA fancy. 

Fantastic, 1. Existing only in im- 
agination. 2. Whimsical ; as, fam- 
tastic minds. 

The Chimera, in fabulous history, 
was a monster vomiting 'fiames, with 
the head of a lion, the body of a goat, 
and the tail of a dragon. Hence, 

A Chimera is a vain or idle fanoy. 

Chimerical, 1. Merely imaginaiy; 
as, chimerical existences. 2. Wikuy 
extravagant ; as, a chimerical schema 

5. To Understand. 

To UNDERSTAND is, 1. To have 
just and adequate ideas of; as, to 
understand a problem. 2. To re- 
ceive the ideas intended io be con- 
veyed by a speaker or writer, or by 
signs. 

iNTEixiGo [intellectum'], to nnde^ 
stand. (L.) Hence, 

Intelligent, 1. Endowed with nn- 
dcrstanding. Man is an intelligent 
being. 2. Well-informed ; as, he is 
a'n intelligent man. 

Intelligence, 1. Understanding. 2. 
Information communicated in regard 
to things distant or unknown. 3. An 
intelligent being. Spirits and the 
rational creatures that inhabit the 
various worlds are intelligences. 

Intellect, the faculty of thinking. 

Intellectual, pertaining to the mind. 

To Apprehend is to take hold of 
with the understanding. (L., ad, upon; 
and prehendo [j>rehensum'], to seize.) 

To Comprehend is to grasp with 
the understanding. (L., oon, fully; 
and prehendo, to seize.) 

Plain, easy to be understood. (L, 
planus, level.) 

To Explain is, lit, To free a sniv 
face from inequalities. Hence, To 
remove the difficulties that are in 
the way of the ready understanding 
of a subject 

Clear, transparent to the eye of 
the understanding. 

Obscure, too much in the shade to 
be {Mainly discerned by the mt^tri 
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eye. (L., obscurusj imperfeotlj ilia- 
minated.) 

Intricate, Ht^ entangled by many 
convolutions. (L., tn, and iriceSj tho 
email hairs that are used to ensnare 
birds.) Hence, Jig.^ Difficult to be 
unraveled by the understanding. 

Intricacy is the condition of being 
entangled, either in the lit. or Jig. 
sense. 

To Pbrplex is, Ktj to cause a 
thread to pass irregularly through its 
own convolutions. (L.,j7cr, through; 
and plecioy to knit) Hence, to dis- 
tress the mind with a sense of its 
inability to disentangle a difficult 
subject 

lo PuzzLB is to cause to make 
unsuccessful attempts to comprehend 
a difficult subject. 

. A Ptuszle is something that is hard 
to be understood. 

A Mystery is, 1. A profound 
secret 2. Something unintelligible. 

A Riddle is a puzzling question 
proposed for solution by conjecture. 
Example : What creature is that 
which is four-footed in the morning, 
two-footed at noon, and three-footed 
in the evening ? Answer : The crea- 
ture is man, because in infancy he 
creeps, in middle age he walks up- 
right, and in old age he uses a cane. 

An Enigma is, 1. A riddle. 2. A 
saying in which some hidden moan- 
ing is designedly concealed under ob- 
scure language. (Gr., aiuTTttfxtu [cdn- 
ittomail^y to hint.) 

6. To Render Intelligible, 

To EXPOUND is to set forth the 
meaning; as, to expound the Scrip- 
tures. (L., ex, forth; andj707u> [jpoai- 
<am], to set) 

An Expositor is one who sets forth 
the meaning of an author. 

A n Exposition is a setting forth of 
the meaning of an author. 

To Interpret is, 1. To explain the 
meaning of words to a person who 
does not understand them; as, to u^ 
ierpret French to an Englishman. 
2 To unfold the meaning of prophe- 
cies, dreams, eta 3. To ea^piain 



something that is noltmdeftetood; as, 
to interpret signs, looks* eto. 

To Eluoidatb is to bring forth into 
the light, in a Jig. sense. We shall, 
in order to eluHdate this matter, sub- 
join the following experiment — 
jBoyle. (L., e, fortn; and luXj the 
light) 

To Illustratb is to east li^t upon 
in fijig. sense; as, to illuflftrate a prin- 
ciple by an example, (fn, upon ; and 
lustro^ to cast lignt) 

A Note is an explanatory remark 
written in the margin oi a book. 

To Comment is to write notes on an 
author for the purpose 4>f explaining 
or illustrating particnlar pass^esL 

A Commentary is a book of com- 
ments. 

Exeoe^sis is the science of inter- 
pretation, especially of the seriptures. 

An Exeg^ia is an exposition. (€hr., 
^iryufitiu [exegeomai], to explain.) 

7. To Think. 

To THINK is to reyolve ideas in 
the mind. 

Thought is the act of thinking, 

A Thought is any partiealar idea 
existing in the mind 

CooiTO [eogiiatum], to agitato in 
the mind. (L., from eon, together; 
and agitOy to shake.) Hence, 

Cogitation^ 1. The act of (linking. 
2. Thought directed to an object 

Excogitate, to find out by tninking. 
(ex, out) 

To OoNTBMPLATB 18 to fix the atten- 
tion on some object that is present 
either to the bodily or to the mental 
eye. (L., contemplor [coniemplatutnjf 
to gaze upon. ) 

To Meditatb is, 1. To dwell on 
anything in thought The ways of 
ProFidenee are fit sabjeets for medi- 
tation. 2. To plan by refolring in 
the mind ; as, to meditate mischief 

To MusB ie to think in silence on 
any occurrence or circumstance that 
excites an interest in our minds. 

To CoNSiDBft is to think on with 
care. (L., conHdeo, to sit by.) 

To PoNDBB is, Hif to weigh. Henoei 
to w«i^ at it were, in tte mted; 
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that !•, to eonsider. Uarj kept all 
tbeM ibinff »ad pondered them in 
bw aind.— Lute tl Fonder thv 
paOs ()£ thy feet. — Pror. in. 

To DBUBsuta is to batauce id the 
mind the nMona for and sfnunst tlic 
c of ft propoMd act (Ii., libra. 



doins of 

To Bnucn u, 1. To turn the 
Ihooj^ta back npon the past opcm- 
tiaOM of die mind, or upon niist 
erenta. Werc/Iec<oDoar past follies. 
2. To consider atteatitelj ; as. to rr- 
ybe< on a aabjoct (L., re, back : 
tuA^eelo, to bend.) 

A Bamn, or Rkvsst, is a Iociesc 
or hrepiUr bain of tbongbt. (F 
' tAmt, to dream.) 

To CosowTB 18, 1. To form in t] 
mind. Thej cotieetve mischief anJ 
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comprehend. We cannot 
the manner in which spirit operates 
upon matter. 3. To think, or foj-iii 
iaeaa. Coneeiee of thin^ clearly 
«nd diatinctlj.— ITafte. (L., con, tu 
gether : and capio [captumX, to tak( 
or rut) 

" tpttoii is, 1. The act of form 
e mind; aa, theconceufionof 
a aeaign. 2. The ideaformed bj tho 
mind ofan absent object 3. Agen- 
eral idea representing a, c'aBs of oli- 
jecta; as, the conception of a house. 

A Notion is an ifl-deflned, and, frc- 
guentlj, an ill-fonnded oouception or 

An Opinion is the judgment ^bjch 
tha mind forms of any proposition. 
ttatoment, theorj, or event, the trutli 
or &lMliood of which is supported by 
a degree of evidence that renders it 
probable, but does not produce nb- 
•olute knowledge or certaintv.^ 
WAtUr. (L, (miitor, to regaril aa 
piobahle or true.) 

8rai.o, [ 
feel with tl 
(L> Hence, 

SeiUbHeat,\. A quiet feeling which 
1^ ita seat in the bouL Gratitude, 
esteem, veneration, ete., are tenli- 
«M»to. 2. A decision of the mind 
&iM«d bj d^liberatiov or reasoning; 



•s toentertatnsenMR«Nb; tooiprcn 
one's tenlivieittt. 

Seme, 1. The power of perceiriog 
bj meant of the bodilj oivani. 

2. The power of perceiving intelbetn- 
tiij; as, common eeme; sound leiitt. 

3. Ueaning; as, the eeiue of a wonl 

Sentence, an assemblage of words 
forming complete sense. 

For other derivatives from wattio, 
see Art. SenMation. 

To Spbcclate is, lit, to view. 
Hence, to view mentally in different 
aspects and relations; as, to ^ee^btU 
on political events ; to jpeeulofa on 
the cnuse of a phenomenon. (U, 
tpeeuloT, to view.) 

8. Of Comparison. 

To COMPAllE is to bring things 
«ide bj side, cither locally or men- 
tally, and to examine them in order 
to ascertain their agreement or disa- 
grooment 

To DisTiN-GcisH is, 1. To perceive 
i, difference between two or more 
things. 2. To indicate a differenw 
by some mark. (Ii., di», sepacatoly; 
md tHnmo, {itinctuml, to mack vj 
pricking.) 

To Diicriminate is, 1, To observe 
the difference between. 2. To make 
1 difference between. (L., diaerime*, 
i difference.) 

9. To Judge. 

To JUDGE 18 to compare iacts or 
ideas, and perceive their agreement 
or disagreement. 

T^^ Judgment is the fiwjultyof the 
nind by which man is enabled to 
compare ideas. 

A Judgment h an act of judging 

ri'irf rrqm"he lalfD JW^, wXli U com- 



10, Beaton. 

BEASON is a faculty whose office 

to distinguish the true from the 

false, right from wron^, and to ooa- 

bine means for the attainment of par- 

ticniat ends. — D. Stewart, 

THB Rb4sox. In the humui miiA 
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there are certain necessary^ and nni- 
yersal principlen, Trhich, shining with 
the intrinsic light of evidence, are 
themselves above proof, but the au- 
Aority for all mediate and contingent 
principles. Thatv?^hich is thus above 
leasoningis THE Reason. — Brande. 

THE Keason is the faculty by 
which the mind comprehends its own 
operations. — Hickok. 

A Reason is, 1. That which is 
bought or alleged, as the ground or 
cause of opinion, conclusion, or de- 
termination. 2. A cause. 

Ratio, reason. (L.) Hence. 

Rational^ 1. Endowed with reason; 
as, man is a ra^ionaZ being. 2. Agree- 
able to reason; as, a rational con- 
clusion ; rational conduct 

Rationality^ 1. The power of rea- 
soning. 2. Reasonableness, 

Rationalism^ a system of opinions 
deduced from reason, as distinct from 
inspiration, or opposed to it 

Absurd, opposed to manifest truth. 
That a part is equal to the whole, 
is an absurd proposition. 

11. Of Propositions. 

A PROPOSITION is a sentence in 
which something is affirmed or de- 
nied. (L.,propono Ipropositunijf to 
lay down, or state.) 

To Predicate is to affirm one thing 
of another. (L., prce, concerning, 
and dico, to say.) 

The Subject of a proposition, is 
that of which something is affirmed 
or denied. 

The Predicate of a proposition is 
that which is affirmed or denied of 
the subject 

The Attribute is the property 
which is declared to belong, or not to 
belong to the subject 

The Copula is some form of the 
verb to be, used to connect the attri- 
bute with the subject 

yoTB 1.— In the MntoncM, waaw to white; goM 

it a luetal ; mow and goU are the laUleeti ; U 

tonUe^ and if a ineCaX, are the predicate ; wkU€ 

Bd MclaZ are the attribute* ; and <• to the oofiola. 

Note 2.— In the ifntence, birds fly, the pradl- 
cato iy, roajr be resulred into •re figitg* where 
filing if the attrihate, and ore to the copula. 



12. Th EetttML 

To REASON 18 to pursue a train 
of diought, by which, commencing 
with obvious and acknowledged 
truths, and advancing by socceMive 
steps, we become assured ourselves, 
or are able to convince others of 
truths which are less obvious. 

Logic is the science and the art of 
reasoning. 

To Argue is to enuress a train of 
reasoning in words for the conviction 
of others. 

To Prove is to establish the truili 
of a proposition. 

Proof is, 1. The establishment of 
the truth of a proposition 2. The 
means by which the truth of a pro- 
position IS established. 

A Syllogism is an argument stated 
in due form. (Gr., «vr [syn\ to- 
gether, and \9y9t \logo8\ a olscoursa) 

Note.— Erery qrllOKtom eooitott of three pro- 
positions; the first and second of which are 
called the prmiU$e$t and the third, the eoacIii«<(m. 

The Premises are the propositions 
on which the argument is based. 
(L.fPrce, beforehand, and mitto [mis- 
sumX to lay down.) 

The Conclusion is the proposition 
or truth established b^ the argument, 
thus called because it closes the ar- 
gument (L., concludOf to close.) 



Examples of SyUogUms, 

1. Whatever dfeeorers marks of design must 
have had an Intelligent author: the world dis- 
covers marks of design; therefore the world 
must have had an Intelligent anthor. 

2. All tyrants deeerve death ; Cseear was a ty- 
rant, therefore he deserved death. 

NoTK.— In the second exanpto, "he dMenrad 
death,** fa the etmOtuUm : ** An farraati d sw if i i 
death,** to the mior j www to ; •Bd««GMHr «Ma 
tyrant," to the miner jyrsmii* 

An ENnmaon b a fyllogitm, in 
which one of the premues if sop- 
prised, and is to be supplied in tne 
mind. Example: '*The world dis- 
covers marks of design, and it mast, 
therefore, iiave had an intelH|$ent au- 
thor." Here the mnjor premises: 
** Whatever discovers marfis of de- 
sign mnst have had an intelligent an- 
thor," is suppressed. (Or, #f [♦»], 
in, and li^ L%«^]t ibt mind.) 
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A Fallaot ui ft.deeeptiTe argument 
(L.,/a//o, to deceive.) 

A Sophism is a speciooB but falla- 
eloOB argament (From Sophist. See 
Art. Sehooh of Philosophy.) 

To Quibble is to evade the point 
in oaestion bj artifice. 

To Cavil is to advance futile objec- 
tionSy or to frame sophisms for the 
sake of victory in an argument — 
Webster. 

To CoNFUTB is to prove to be falla- 
cious; as, to confute an argument 
(L.. con, against; and futo^ to argue.) 

To Rbfutb is to prove to be erro- 
neous or false; as, to refute a doc- 
trine ; to'refute a charge. 

To Rebut is to oppose by argu- 
ment or countervailing proof 

Bef^ragablb, that maj be refuted. 
(L., re, again; and /ron^o, to break.) 

Ibrbf^baoable, that cannot be re- 
futed; as, an irrefrtigable argument. 

To Dispute is to contend in argu- 
ment (h. J dis J diSerentlj; &nd putOy 
to think.) 

To Debate is to maintain a cause 
by argument in opposition to others. 
(Fr., de, concerning; and haitre, to 
beat or fight) 

To CoNTROVBBT IS to denj and at- 
tempt to disprove by argument (L., 
contra^ against; and verio^ to turn.) 

A Controt>ersy is an agitation of 
contrary opinions. 

To Oppugn is to attack by argu- 
ment ; as, to oppugn a false doctrine. 
(L., o5, against; and pugno^ to fight) 

To CoNTiNOB is to cause to perceive 
the truth or the falsehood ot a doc- 
trine or proposition. {L.fConmnco[co7i' 
vichtm}^ to overcome in argument) 

Conviction is, 1. The act of con- 
vincing. 2. The state of being con- 
Ttnoed; and, hence, a strong belief on 
the ground of satisfactory evidence. 

To Moot is to argue or plead on a 
•opposed case, as law students some- 
times do by way of exercise. 

PoLEM^ic, or PoLBM^ioAL, contro- 
versial ; as, a polemic discourse ; po- 
Umio divinity. (Gr., mhifit^e [jfole- 
mas'], war.) 

A i\»(MRta £>act«<y isa debating olub. 



Polemics is a designation fpren It 
controversial theology. 

la. To Know. 

To KNOW is to have a clear and 
certain perception of a truth or fact 

Knowledge is a clear and oertaia 
perception of a truth or fact 

Wise, properly^ having knowledga 
Hence, 1. Having the power of 
discerning and judging correotly. 
2. Discreet and iudicious in the uts 
or application of knowledga (Ger., 
wissen, to know.) 

Wisdom is, 1. Learning, or a 
knowledge of the arts and sciences. 
Moses was learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians. — Acts vii 2. The 
ri<;ht use or exercise of knowledge. — 
Webster. 

Scio, to know. (L.) Hence, 

Science, knowledge reduced to sys- 
tem. 

ScieniifiCj pertiiining to systematic 
knowledge. 

Sciolist J one who knows many 
things superficially. 

Sciolism, superficial knowledge. 

Omniscient^ knowing all things. 
God is omniscient. (L., omniSj all.) 

Omniscience^ a knowledge of all 
things. 

Prescient^ foreknowing, {pros, be- 
forehand.) 

Prescience^ foreknowledge. 

Conscious , 1. Endowed with the 
power of knowing one's own thoughts 
and actions. Matter is not conscious, 
2. Knowing by consciousness; as, to 
be conscious of one's own innocence 
{con^ within one's-self ) 

Conscience, the faculty by which a 
person becomes conscious to himself 
of right and wrong. 

ConscientiouSj influenced by con- 
science. 

Nosco [noium"], to know. (L.) 
Hence, 

NoTA, a mark by which something 
may be known. (L.) Hence, 

Jyote, 1. A short remark in the 
margin of a book. 2. A short writ- 
ing to assist the memory. 

To Note, lit., to mark as worthy of 
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particular attention. Hencej to ob- 
serve with particular care. 

Notation^ the act of Bignifying anj- 
thing by marks or charactcra. 

Denote^ to indicate by marks. 

Annotation^ a note explanatory of 
tile sense of an author. 

Notable^ 1. Worthy of being noted. 
% Well known ; as, a notable pris- 
oner. — Matt, xxvii. 

A Notable^ a person of note or dis- 
linction. 

Notary, one who publicly attests 
(or notes) documents or writings, 
chiefly in mercantile matters, to make 
them authentic in a foreign country : 
protests foreign bills of exchange, and 
the like. — Brande. 

Notify, 1. To make known; as. to 
notify a fact to a person. 2. To give 
notice to. (L.,yacto, to make.) 

Notijioationy the act of giving no- 
tice. 

Notion, a mental apprehension of 
whatever may be known. 

Notorious, publicly known; as, a 
notorious villain ; a notorious fact. 

Notoriety, the state of being pub- 
licly or generally known. 

Notice, 1. Observation by the eye, 
or other senses, for the gaining of 
knowledge. 2. Knowledge given or 
received in relation to any event, fact, 
or circumstance. 

Cognizant, having knowledge of; 
as, to be cognizant of a fact (con 
and nosco.) 

Cognizance^ judicial notice or 
knowledge; that is, the hearing, try- 
ing, and determining of a cause or 
action in court 

Cognition, knowledge from per- 
sonal observation or experience. 

Recognize, lit, to know again. 
Hence, To recollect that we have 
known a person before, (re, again.) 

Recognition, the act of recogniz- 
ing 

UoiHTeiTRB, to know. (Fr.) Hence, 

Reconnoiter, lit, to know agaia 
Hence, to inspect or survey carefully; 
as, to reconnoiier an enemy's camp. 

Reconnoissanee, HI, a knowing 
•gala Hence, a careful wanrej. 



Gnosis, knowledge. (Gr., from 
yryf»»ffKm [gignosco']^ to know. ) Hen oe, 

Diagnosis, the art of dintinguish* 
ing (or knowing) one disease from 
another. (/<a [dta], apart.) 

Diagnostic, the sign or symptom 
by which one disease is distinguished 
from another. 

Prognosis, the art of foretelling 
the course and event of a disease. 
(pro, beforehand.) 

Prognostic, a sign by which a future 
event may be foreknown. 

Prognosticate, 1. To foreshow (to 
give previous knowledge of) by signs. 
A clear sky at sunset prognosticates 
fair weather. 2. To foretell 

Savoir, to know. (Fr.) Hence, 

Savant (savang^), a man of exten- 
sive and profound knowledge. 

To Smatteb is to have superficial 
knowledge. 

A Smatierer is a superficial pre- 
tender to knowledge. 

Ignoro, not to know. (L., ia., for 
in, not; and noro, to know.) Hence, 

Ignorance, a want of knowledge. 

Ignoramus, 1. In law, the indorse- 
ment of a grand jury on a bill of 
indictment when there it not evi- 
dence to support the charget. 2, An 
ignorant pretender to knowledge 
(Lit, we do not know.) 

To Ignore is, lit., not to know. In 
law, the grand jurr are said to ignore 
a bill when they ao not find the evi- 
dence such as to induce them to make 
a presentment 

14. To Comntunicaie Knowledge, 

To INFORM is to communicate a 
knowledge of facts. 

An Ir^brmant is one who informi 
for the benefit of others. 

An Informer is one who infonns 
to the molestation of others. 

Information is the thing of which 
one IS informed. 

To Tbach is to communicate a 
knowledge of principles. 

Docso, ldocium]t to teach. (L.) 
Hence, 

DoeiUt easy to be taught, from 
having both the oi^[»citj an4 the 
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disposition to kam; as, a docile 
eh-ld. The dog is a very docile 
animal 

DoctoVy a teacher. See Art Liier- 
eary Schools. 

Doctrine^ a philosophical or reli- 
gious principle taught bj an instruc- 
tor or master. 

Document^ a paper embodying in- 
formation 

To Instruct is to communicate 
knowledge or skilL 

To Acquaint is, 1. To impart a 
knowledge of a person or thing. 
2. To communicate a notice to. 

Acquaintance is, 1. Knowledge of 
a person or thing. 2. A person or 
persons well known. 

To Apprize is to inform a person 
of a fact in which he has a special 
interest 

To Publish is to cause to be pub- 
licly known. 

Publication is the act of making 
publicly known. 

A Publication is a literary work 
that has been published. 

Publicity is the state of being 
known to the community. 

To Promuloatb, or To Promuloe, 
is to make known by an open de- 
claration; as, to promulgate 2l law; 
to promulgate the gospeL 

15. To Acquire Knowledge. 

To LEARN is to acquire knowl- 
edge or skill. 

jJisoo, to learn. (L.) Hence, 

DUHple^ a learner. 

Discipliney a course of instruction 
and training by which a person is 
enabled to karn. 

Apprkndrb, to learn. (Fr. ) Hence, 

Apjpreniicej the learner of a me- 
chanic art. 

16. To Interrogate, 

A QUESTION consists of a single 
sentence by which we express to 
another a desire for information 
which we supposed the person ad- 
dressed to be able to oommunicate. I 



To QuesH/m is to examine by <|!iie^ 

tions. Masters question their serTand^ 
or parents their children, wheii they 
wish to ascertain the real state of any 
case. 

To Ask is to address by question. 

To Inquire is to seek for informa- 
tion by asking questions. 

To Interrogate is to examine by 
asking questions in an authoritatiTe 
manner ; as, to interrogate a witness. 

Interrogation is the act of questioih 
ing. 

An Interrogation is a question. 

An Inteirogatory^ a formal ques- 
tion. 

To Demand is to ask imperatively ; 
as, to demand of any one why he has 
done thus and thus. 

A Query is a question in relation 
to some point of doubtful speculation* 

To Catechise is, 1. To instruct by 
asking questions, receiving answers, 
and offering explanations and eor- 
rections. 2. To question closely. 

A Catechism is a form of instruc- 
tion by questions and answers. 

Catechetical^ pertaining to instruo- 
tion by questions and answers. See 
Art Religion. 

17. To Answer, 

An ANSWER is a return to a 
question. 

To Respond is to answer. 

A Response is an answer. 

To Reply is to answer. 

A Replication^ in lawj is the repjy 
of the defendant to the plaintiffs 
plea. 

18. To Seek, 

To SEEK is to look for. 

Qu^ro IquoBsiium^f to seek. (L.) 
Hence, 

Quest, a seeking after. 

Question^ a seeing after by inter- 
rogation 

Request^ a seeking after by peti- 
tion. 

Inquire^ 1. To seek for information 
by asking questions. 2. To seek after, 
truth by investigation, (in, inta) 

Inquiry^ 1. The act of seeking fin 
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information bj asking questions. 2. 
A seeking after truth. 

InquiHiivey inclined to seek for in- 
formation bj asking questions. 

Inquuition, 1. Judicial inquiry. 
2. In some Catholic countries a court 
or tribunal established for the exami- 
nation and punishment of heretics. 

Inquestf an official examination or 
inquiry. 

Aeqmrey to gain by seeking after. 
(ad, after.) 

Acquuition, 1. The act of gaining 
by seeking after. 2. The thing gained 
by seeking after. 

Acquirement8y knowledge or skiU 
sought after and gained. 

Require^ lit, to seek for. Hence> 

1. To exact of, as a duty, service, etc. 

2. To need, (re, again.) 
RequUiUy needed. 
Bequintionj 1. The act of exacting. 

2. The thing exacted. 

Exquisiief lit., sought out. Hence, 
1. Very excellent; as, an article of 
exquisite workmanship. 2. Being in 
the highest degree; as, exquisite 
pleasure or pain. (eXy out.) 

Disquisition, a formal or systematic 
inquiry into any subject 

Conquer, originally to seek after 
and gam foreign territory. But in 
gaining foreign territory the resist- 
ance of the inhabitants had to be 
overcome. Hence, To subdue by 
foroe. 

19. To Search 

To SEARCH is to look over or 
through for the purpose of Ending 
8ome£ing. 

To KuMMAOB is to search among 
many things by turning them over ; 
as, to rummage a drawer. 

To Ransack is, primarily, To pil- 
lage ccmpletely. fc^ldiers sometimes 
ransack a captured city. Hence, To 
examine every part thoroughly in 
search of things; as, to ransack a 
house. 

To Examine is, lit, to try the weight 
of anything with a balance. Hence, 
To inspect or try carefully. (L., ex- 
mnenf the toogoe of balance.) 



To Tnvestioatb is, lit, to trace the 
footprints of an animal. Hence, To 
search carefully into. Magistrates 
investigate douhtful and mysterious 
affairs. Physicians investigate the 
causes of disease. (L., in, auer; and 
vestigia, the footprints.) 

ScRUTOB, to search among lumber 
and rubbish. (L., from scrutum, rub- 
bish.) Hence, » 

Scrutiny, a critical searching into. 

Scrutinize, to search critically into. 

20. To Try. 

To TRY is to employ means to 
find out the quality oi a thing. 

A Trial is the act of trying. 

To Assay is to try the purity <^ 
the precious metals. 

Testa, an earthen pot in which 
metals are melted for trial and re- 
finement. Hence, 

Test, a critical trial. 

To Testy to try critically. 

The Ordeal, in the middle ages, 
consisted in testing the guilt or in- 
nocence of an accused person, by 
means of fire or water. If the party 
could walk barefoot over nine rea 
hot plowshares without being burned, 
he was adjudged to be innocent: or, 
if, when thrown into the water, he 
floated, he was regarded as guilty. 
Hence, in a secondary sense, an or- 
deal is a severe trial, or an accurate 
scrutiny. 

Probo Iprohatum"], 1. To regard 
as good. 2. To determine the degree 
of goodness by a trial (L., from pro- 
bus, good.) Hence, 

To Probe, to try by a thorough eir 
amination and scrutiny. A surgeon 
probes a wound. 

A Probe, an instrument with which 
a surgeon examines wounds and 
ulcers. 

Probation, a temporary trial of the 
qualifications of a person who is a 
candidate for some responsible iK)st, 
or for admission to membership in » 
society. 

Probationary, pertaining to a trial 
of qualifications. The present life is 
9k probationary staisu 
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Probationer^ one who is undergoing 
a trial of qualifications. 

To Prove is, 1. To try the quality. 
I have bou<:;ht five yoke of oxen and 
I must needs co and prove them. 
Luke. xiv. 2. To estabfish a fact in 
experimental philosophy by repeated 
triais. Hence, 3. To, establish any 
fact or truth by appropriate evidence. 

Proof, 1. A trial. 2. The estab- 
lishment of a fact by trials. Hence, 
3. The establishment of a fact or 
truth by appropriate evidence. 

Probable, lit. reixarded as capable 
of being proved. Hence, likely. 

Approbo [^approbalurnlj to subject 
to trial, (adj and probo.) Hence, 

Approve, to feel satisfied with that 
which we have tried either physically 
or in the crucible of the judgment, 
and have found to be good. 

Approbate, to express satisfaction 
with that which has been tried by 
the judgment and has been found to 
be good. 

Reprobo [reprobafnm], to try again, 
(re, and probo.) Hence, 

Reprove^ to censure that which, 
after a careful examination, we find 
amiss in the conduct of any one. 

Reprobate^ tried again, (or care- 
fully,} and rejected as not coming up 
to the rcq[uired standard, as gold or 
silver which, having been tested, is 
found not to possess the proper degree 
of fineness. Hence, 

A Reprobate^ one who has been 
tried in the crucible by which moral 
qualities are tested, and has been re- 
jected on account of his utter worth- 
lessness. Hence, 

To Reprobate, 1. To condemn in 
severe terms. 2. To doom to destruc- 
tion. 

ExpERioR [expertum], to try. (L.,) 
Heiiee, 

Experiment, a trial, or operation, 
designed to ascertain the properties 
of a thing. 

Experience, knowledge gained by 
trials. 

. Experiness^ skill gained by repeated 
trials in the practice of an art 



20. Memorp. 

MEMORY i's the capaoity of ht» 
ing, what was once present to the 
senses or the understanding, again 
suggested to the mind, accompanied 
by a distinct consciousness of past 
existence. — Brande. 

A Memorial is, 1. That which pro- 
serves the memory of something. 2. 
A written address reminding of faelB, 
and soliciting attention to them. 

To Memorialize is to address by 
memorial ; as, to memoriaUze a legis- 
lature. 

A Memorandum is a note to help 
the memory. (L., memorandum^ that 
should be remembered.) 

Memorable, worthy of being held 
in remembrance; as, a memorahle 
day or event. 

A Memoir is a written aceonnt, de- 
signed to preserve the memory of per- 
sons or transactions. 

A Memenf4) is a hint to awaken the 
memory. (L., msmenio, remember 
thou.) 

Memoritery by meinorj ; as, to re- 
peat memoriter. (L.) 

To Remember is to retain in the 
memory. 

Remembrance is the having in the 
mind an idea which had been present 
before. 

A Remembrancer is one that re- 
vives the remembrance of anything. 

To Recollect is to colled again^ by 
an effort of the will, the ideas that 
have once been present to the mind 
(L., re, again, and colligo, to gather 
up.) 

A Remixiscexce is the recolleotioa 
of some particular event or transac- 
tion of a period long past (L., re»* 
iniscor, to recall to mind.) 

Immemorial, that had its origin be- 
yond the memory of man ; aa, an inh 
memorial custom. 

A Monument is a structure ereeted 
to preserve the memory of some per- 
son or event (L., moneo^ to remind) 

A Record is a writins designed 
to preserve the memory oi a transac* 
tion. (L., recordor^ to remember.) 

To Remind, or to Put in Mdid^ is 



to bring to the Mmembrance of; as, 
to remind a. person of his promise. 

Rote w^ properly, a ronnd of words. 

To Repeat by Koie is to repeat, as 
words, in their proper order, from 
memory. (L., rota^ a wheel.) 

Mnehonto (pron. nemonic\ assist- 
ing the memory. (6r., ^yae^ai [mna- 
oiiMtt], to remember.) 

Mnemonics^ or Mnemoiechny, is the 
art of memory. (Gr., ttxfu] techne']f 
tot) 

Mnemosyne is the goddess of mem- 
ory. 

21. To Forget 

To FORGET is to permit to escape 
from the memory. 

Oblivion is, 1. A cessation of re- 
membrance. The memory of events 
may be lost in ohlivion. 2. A general 
pardon of political offenses in a state. 
oee Amnesty. (L., ohliviscor^ to for- 
get) 

Oblivious J 1. Causing forgetfulness. 

An oblivious antidote. — Shakspeare. 

2. Forgetful : as, to be oblivious. 

An Amnesty is an act by which a 
government formally announces its 
purpose not to remember political of- 
fenses. (Gr., <t [a], not, and /tAfata>/uiAt 
[mnaomaij, to remember.) 

Lb^thb was one of the rivers of the 
infernal regions, whose waters were 
said to cause a forgetfulness of all 
past events. Hence, 

Lethe^an, inducing forgetfulness; 
88, a lethean draught 

22. To Believe, 

To BELIEVE is to regard as true 
from some other reason than our own 
personal knowledge. 

Credo [creditu7n\^ to believe. (L.) 
Hence, 

Oreed^ a system of religious belief 

Credit^ to believe. 

Credible^ worthy of belief; as, a 
credible witness. 

Incredible^ not to be believed ; as, 
an incredible story. 

Oredence^ belief accorded to the 
•testimony or statements of others. 

Credential or Credentials^ a lettet 



entitling Uie bearer to eredii or oonfi- 
dence. 
JPisersdii^ to disbelieve. 

23. EoidenSe, 

EVIDENCE is that which estab* 
lishes truth. 

A Witness is, 1. One who has a per- 
sonal knowledge of a fact; as, an 
Qyo-witness. 2, One who is called 
upon to make a formal statement 
of his knowledge of facts. 

Testis, a witness. (L.) Hence, 

Testify, to bear witness. 

Testimony, the statements of a 
witness. 

Testimonial, a writing testifying to 
a person's good character. 

Attest, to bear witness to. {ad, to.) 

Testament, a will, thus called ifrom 
its having been formally attested, 

24. Proof. 

To PROVE is, 1. To establish a 
fact by testimony or other evidence. 
2. To establish a truth by argument. 

To Demonstrate is to prove by ar« 
gument (L., demonstro, to show.) 

25. Doubt 

To DOUBT is to hesitate to be- 
lieve. (See Ttoo.) 

Dubious, doubtful. 

Indubitable, not to be doubted; 
as, an indubitable truth. 

26. Assurance. 

CERTAIN, entertaining no doubt 
of a truth or fact 

Certainty is freedom from doubt. 

A Certainty is a truth or fact of 
which we are or may be certain. 

Sure, 1. Knowing with certainty. 
2. That may be relied on with cer- 
tainty ; as, a sure remedy. 

To Assure is, 1. To make certain 
by a declaration; as, to assure a per- 
son of a fact 2. To embolaen. 
And hereby we shall assure our 
hearts before him. 1 John, iii. 

Assurance is, 1. The state of being 
sure. 2. Confidence; as, the assur- 
ance of faith. 3. Ezoess of boldness, 
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Mania, madnesa (L.) Hence, 

ManiaCy a madman. 

Monomania^ derangement of the 
mind with regard to one particular 
subject, the mind being sane in re- 
card to other subjects. (Gr., yucFcc 
[monoff], one.) 

Lunacy is madness, from the idea 
formerly entertained that certain 
varieties of madness were influenced 
by the moon. (L., luna^ the moon.) 

A Lunatic is a madman. 

A Bedlam is a madhouse, or recep- 
tacle for the insane. 

Delirium is a wandering of the 
miuii in fever. 

34. Intellectual Superiority. 

TALENT is eminent ability; as, 
a man of talent. 

A Talent is any natural gift or 
endowment 

Note. — The fnrpgoing URe of the term talent 
it derived from the parable of the talent$ In 
Matthew's gospel. 

Genius is uncommon vigor of 
mind. 

A Genius is a man of superior in- 
^ tellectual faculties. 

Penetration is the power of pierc- 
ing obscure subjects with the intel- 
lectaal vision, or of detecting plans', 
etc., which are designedly concealed 
by others. 

Acuteness is the facul^ of dis- 
cerning nice distinctions. (L., acuius, 
sharp-pointed.) 

Acumen is the faculty of nice dis- 
crimination. (L., acu^ a needle.) 

Sags, possessing wisdom acquired 
by experience and reflection. 

Remote from cities lived a swain, 
Unvexod with all the cares of gain ; 
His head was silvered o'er with age, 
And long experience mado him sage, — Gaff. 

(L., saguSj intelligent) 

A Sage is a man of gravity and 
wisdom. 



Sagacious^ having a quick discern- 
ment (L, sagax^ quick-scented.) 

Sagacity is quickness of discern- 
ment 

Shrewd, of nice discernmeat; at, 
a shrewd observer of men. 

Sapient, wise. There the sag^imi 
king held dalliance. — MUUnk (L, 
sapioy to be wise.) 

Note.— Sapi0N< Is, at present, nsad cfaisfly in 
burlesque. 

35. Natural Deficiency oflnUUeet 

SIMPLE, deficient in Baiara4 
shrewdness 

A Simpleton is a person of weak 
intellect. 

Silly, 1. "Weak in intellect 2. Pro- 
ceeding from want of common jadg- 
ment ; as, a silly act. 

An Idiot is one who has been des- 
titute of intellect from his birth. 

A Fool is one somewhat deficient 
in intellect, but not idiotic. 

Fatuous, idiotic. (L., j^^uut, silly.) 

Fatuity^ idiocy. 

To Infatuate^ Utj to render idiotic. 
Hence, to inspire with an extrava- 
gant or foolish passion too obstinate 
to be controlled by reason. 

A Ninny, or Ininnyhaioieb, is a 
simpleton. 

Dull, deficient in quickness of ap- 
prehension. 

A Dullard is a dull person. 

Stupid, very dulL 

A Dolt is a heavy, stupid fellow^ 

A Blockhead is one who is inca* 
pablc of learning or comprehending 
{block and lieadA 

A Dunce is, I. One who is inca* 
pable of acquiring school learning. 
2. A stupid person. 

A Dunderhead, or Duxdebpatb, if 
a stupid fellow. 

A Numbskull is one who is doll of 
apprehensioa (numb and skuU,y 

Stolid, exceedingly stupid. 



TBS WILL, -w6 

OF THE WILL. 

1. General Ideas, preference. Hence, 2. More valuable 

rin. i¥rTTT • xi. r ix i. i.' i. or excellent than Others. («e, apart) 
The WILL 18 the facalty by which ^o Select, to take, by preference, 
tw determine either to do or to for- ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^ ^ ^ 

^iT* X •« /T \ TT Option is, 1. The power of choos- 

VoLO, to will. (L) Hence • 2. A choice or act of chooeing. 

Volttum, the power of willing or ^j^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^j^j^ ^ ^ 

eetermming. Optional, left to one's wish or 

A Volition, an act of willing. choice 

Voluntas, the will (L) Hence, rpo Adopt is, 1. To choose or take 
Voluntary h Endowed with a ca- ^ ^^^.^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^.^^ i^ ^^^ ^^^ 

pacity of willing ; as, man is a volun- ^„ so; as. to adopt the opinions of 
tery agent. 2 Proceeding from the ^^^^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^ ^ Btranger into 
free exercise of the will ; as, a volun- ^^^^ ^^ j, ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ i,^j^^ 
toiy action. 3. Subject to the will; a.MotiVb is thiU which moves 
hA, voluntary motion^ ^l^e ^iU ^^^ in^jij^g ^ action. (L., 

bpoNTANBous, 1 Proceeding from ,^^ [^<um], to move.) 
natural feeling without compulsion or ^ j^^-^g^^ ^^^ ^ consideration tend- 
oonstramt; as, a «ponteneou« gift; j„ ^ influence the will, 
the ^ponten-jou* effusions of the heart. \^ Deliberate is to weigh opposing 
2. Produced without human labor ; ^^^^^^ previous to making a choio^ 
M, the wwntonetnM productions ot (l W6ra, a pair of scales. J 
the earth. 3. Acting of iteelf without ^^^ Decide is to put an end todelib- 
caternal force; as, spontaneous mo- ^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^\ ghort, by an act 
tion; spontoneotw growth. {^.,sponte, ^f choosing. (L., de, off? a^d emd^ 
of^ne sown accord.) [ccc«im],t6 cut) 

To Prefee is to esteem above an- jOeciAon is unwavering firmness in 
otoer. (L., prce, before; and /ero, to persisting in what we have d^ebdtd 

Frf/«-mce Js the^estimation of one ""^'r^edsion is an act of deciding. 

To CH^LTtotoke by preference „'^^ Determine is lit, to limit 
from two or more things offered. ?ence, to limit or end the process of 

Choice is the power of choosing. deliberation by fixing on the course 

A Choice is, 1 An act of choosing, to be pursued. (L., terminus, a limit) 
2. The thing chosen. To Resolve is, properly, ia untie or 

Choice (adj.), 1. Worthy of being disentangle the knots of doubt with 
preferred; as, choice fruit '2. Par- which our minds are perplexed when 
ticular in choosing; as, to he choice considerinc what is best to be done, 
of one's company. Hence, to form a firm purpose. (L., 

To Pick is to choose from among a resolvo, [rMolutwrn], to untie.) 
number. Resolution is . firmness of par- 

To Cull is to pick out the best pose. 

Lego \Uctum\, to choose. (L.) An Object is that to which the 
Hence, mind is directed as something to be 

Elect, chosen ; as, the president done or attained. 
elect An End is the final result which we 

To Eleet, to pick out or choose from have in view in our actions, 
among two or more that which is to A Purpose is that which a person 
be preferred, (e, out) sets before himself as an object to bo 

Select, L Taken from a number by reached or accomplished. (U, pro^ 
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before; and pono [j)o»//Mm], to 
place.) 

A Design is a plan sketched in the 
mind| according to which we purpose 
doins something. (L., designo, to 
marf out, a^ with a pencil.) 

To Intend is to stretch the mind 
toward something which we purpose 
accomplishing at a future time. (L., 
in^ toward; and tendoj to bend.) 

2. Willingness, 

DISPOSED, having the faculties 
Bet in proper order for the doing of 
anything ; as, he is disposed to com- 
ply. (L., diSj in order, and 2^^^^ 
\po8itum]y to set) 

Inclined, having a leaning toward 
the doing of a thing. (L., in^ to- 
ward, and clinOj to lean.) 

Pliable, having a will that is easily 
folded to suit the purposes of the 
will of others. (L., plicOj to fold.) 

To Comply is to adapt the folds of 
one*B will to suit the purposes of an- 
other. (L., couj with, and pllco, to 
Ibid.) 

Tbaotable, that may be easily led, 
tanght, or managed ; as, a tradable 
child, a tractable horse. (L., tractOj 
to handle.) 

Supple, compliant If punishment 
makes not the will supple, it hardens 
the offender. — Locke. 

3. Untoillingness. 

AVERSE, lit, turned from. Hence, 
Dieinolined. (L., a, from and versus, 
tamed.) 

Kn.uoTANT, lit, struggling against 
Hence, 

Unwilling, {re, against, and hector, 
to straggle.) 

Bepuonance is, lit, a fighting 
against Hence, Great unwilling- 
nfi%9. (L., re, against, and pugno, to 

fight.) 

Obstinate, disposed to persist in a 
paipose in opposition to the will of 
others. (L., ob, against, and siino, 
for, and sto, to stand.) 

Stubborn, having a will that is 
haxd to bend. {Stub.^ stiff ) 

Mulish, characterized by the ob- 
stioacj of the mule. 



Peutinacious, adhering to an opin- 
ion or purpose with obstinancy. (L, 
per, continuously, and teneo, to hold.) 

Contrary^ set in one's will in di- 
rect opposition to the will of others. 
( ContrcL, in opposition to.) 

Perverse, m., entirely turned, 

[in the wrong direction]. Hence, 
Obstinate in the wrong. (L., per, 
thoroughly ; and verto, to turn.) 

Refractory, lit^ that will break 
sooner than it w^Ul bend. Henee, 
Very stubborn. (L., re, off; and yraa- 
go ifractum], to break.) 

4. To Influence the Will 

To ADVISE is to express our 
j opinion to another as to the course of 
action or conduct which it would be 
best for him to pursue in any partic- 
ular case. 

Note. — Advice flows fVom supcriorpfoferaioiul 
knowledge, or un acquaintance with tbini^ in 
general. — Orttbbe. 

To Counsel is to give advice, in 
grave and important matters. 

NoTK. — Counsel regards snperior wMom, or ft 
Miiporlor acquaintance with moral pgfia^lM ni. 

practico. — Oralbe. 

To Persuade is to incline the will 
to a determination, by presen^g 
motives to the mind. 

To Dissuade is to advise against,* 
as, he dissuaded him from his pur- 
pose. 

To EiXLORT is to endeavor to influ- 
ence, by an earnest and urgent pre- 
sentation of motives of duty. 

To Coax is to ply with urgent en- 
treaty and whining supplication; 
Chilaren coax their parento in order 
to obtain their wishes. 

To Wheedle is to ply with smooth 
and winning entreaty. The greedy 
and covetous toheedle those of an 
easy temper. 

To Cajole is to endeavor to torn 
people to one's selfish purposes by 
tricKcry and stratagem, disguised un- 
der a soft address and insinuating 
manners. Knaves cajole the simple 
and unsuspecting. — Crabbe, 

To Induce is to lead to action by 
presenting motives. (L., t'ti^ lowftrd, 
and duco, to lead.) 
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/ To Pbsvail ttpon w to influence 
to action by arguments or solicita- 
tions. (L., prce, beyond ; and valeoj 
lobe strong.) 

To Ikoite is to move to action by 
the influence of the desires. (L., 
ciiu8f stirred up.) We are incited 
by the desire of distinction or the 
love of gain. 

To Goad is, lily To prick with the 
pointed instrument called a goad^ 
which is used in driving oxen. 
Hence, in a^. sense, we speak of a 
person's being goaded by sarcastic 
remarks, by vehement desire, etc. 

To Stimulate is, lit^ to prick, as 
with a goad or spur. (L., stimulus, 
a goad or spur.) Hence, in a Jig. 
tense, to stimulate is to excite to 
vigorous exertion by some pungent 
motive. 

To Instigate is, lit^ To prick. 
JGr., trrt^m [stizo]^ to prick.) Hence, 
in Vkfig. sense, to instigate is to in- 
cite. {Used only in an ill sense; 
as, to instigate to a crime.) 

A Bait is any substance for food 
used to catoh nsh or other animals: 

A Lure is a bait. Hence, 

To Lure is, lit^ To hold out a bait 
to catch animals. Fig.^ To present 
something to please the senses or the 
understanding. 

To Allure is to draw gently, by 
(Bering some good, either real or ap- 
parent {ad, to.) 

To Tempt is to endeavor to influ- 
ence a person to do wrong by plau- 
sible arguments, or by the offer of 
some pleasure or apparent advantage. 

To Entice is to influence to that 
which is wrong, by exciting hope or 
desire. 

To Seduce is to draw aside from 
the path of virtua (L., «e, aside, 
and duco, to lead.) 

5. Restraint, 

To RESTRAIN is to hold back 
by any force, either physical or 
moral. (L., re, back, and stringo 
strictuni], to bind.) 

Restraint is the condition of being 
held back 
17 



A Restraint is that which holds 
back. 

To Restrict is to confine within 
bounds. 

Restnction is confinement within 
bounds. 

^ A Restriction is a law or regula- 
tion that confines the freedom of ac- 
tion within certain bounds. 

To Check is to diminish motion or 
the intensity of action. 

To Curb, primarily, signified to 
check the speed of a horse by draw- 
ing the reins so as to curve, or bend 
his neck. Hence, To hold back any- 
thing that is inclined to rush imp^ 
uously forward; as, to curb a &ry 
steed ; to curb an impetuous temper. 
(Fr., courbei\ to bend, from the L., 
curvus, bent.) 

To Hinder is, lit, to cause to be 
behind others. Hence, 1. To retard 
or keep back in the prosecution of 
any business. 2. To koep entirely 
from acting or going forward in any 
process. (From hinder^ comparative 
of hind.) 

To Prevent is to keep entirely 
from doing, being done, or happen- 
ing, by adopting precautionary meas- 
ures. (L., proey beforehand, and ve- 
nio [yenturn], to come.) 

To Stop is to cause motion or ac- 
tion to cease. 

To Impede is to retard progress of 
any kind by putting things in the 
way. (L., in, in the way of; and p^ 
des, the feet.) 

An Impediment is that which im- 
pedes, or lies in the way. 

An Obstacle is something that 
stands in the way. (L., ob, against, 
and sto, to stand.) 

To Obstruct is to place obstaclss 
in the way of; as, to obstruct ihe 
march of an army; to obstruct 
the progress of business. (L., ob, 
against, and struo [structum'], to pile 

A Bar is a piece of timber placed 
across a way to prevent animals from 
passing. Hence, j^., something thai 
effectually stops; as, a bar to a claim. 

To Debar is to bar, or hinder from; 
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•% to debar from & priyilege. {de, 
from.) 

6. Oonstraint 

TV) CONSTRAIN is to urge bv ir- 
resistible power. (L., con^ together; 
and stringo [atricturn]^ to bind.) 

Ckmatraint is force, either physical 
or moral, by which a person is com- 
pelled to act against his will 

To Compel is to drive a voluntary 
i^nt to the doinjg of something 
agftiiisfc his will. (£, compello [com- 
pul8um\ to drive.) 

To Obliob is to bind a moral 
•cent to the doing of something. 
WencQ, in a general sense, To compel 
(Li, obf down; and ligo^ to bind.) 
Sm Art Debt 

* To Force is, properly^ to urge for- 
ward a mass of unconscious matter 
by mechanical agency. -Hence, To 
compeL 

, 7. To Act in Opposition. 

To OPPOSE is 1. To set or place 
against; as, to oppose one argument 
or opinion to another; to oppose one 
foroe to another. 2. To act against; 
M, to oppose an adversary ; to oppose 
a measure. (L., o&, against; Bndpono 
[jposiium], to place.) 

An Opponent is one who opposes 
another m a controversy. 

An Antagonist is one who opposes 
another in a trial of strengtn or 
akilL (Gr., atn [anii\ against; and 
Mi^mt^e/uixi [agonizomai]^ to struggle.) 

To Antagonize is to act in oppo- 
sition; as, an antagonizing force. 

To Counteract is to prevent the 
natanJ effects of any agency by 
means of a contrary agency. An an- 
tidote counteracts the hurtful ten- 
dency of a poison. (L., con^o, against; 
and ago [aetuni]^ to act) 

To Countervail is to act against 
with equal force or power, (L., con- 
Iro, against; and valeo^ to have 
power.) 

To Cofnterbalanob, or Countbr- 
rouB, is to act against with equal 
weight See Art Weight 

. 1% Withstand . is, 2t(., to stand, 



against Hence, To maintain a ftied 
position in opposition to any foroa 
[with^ against) 

To Resist is, ftl, to stand againii 
Hence, To aot in opposition to forca 
(L., re, against; ana sisto^ to stand^ 

8. To Strive with or together. 

To STRIVE WITH is to endea- 
vor to overcome or outdo. 

Strife is a mutual endeavor of psi^ 
ties to overcome or outdo each otner. 

To Contend is to strive tether. 
Armies contend in battla Parties 
contend in a lawsuit Disputants 
contend in their arguments. Bee 
Art To Stretch. 

A Contest is a stm^le for sups 
riority. Lii.^ a contending at law by 
means of witnesses. (L., cony together, 
and testis^ a witness.) 

Cbrto, to contend. (L.) Hence, 

Qm^certy litf and primarily^ a 
strife in which opposing parties tried 
their strength or skill, as in the case 
of two rival musicians. But after 
people had become accustomed to the 
witnessing of these friendly contests, 
the term concert became associated 
in their minds by degrees with the 
idea of harmonious and united effort 
tending to the promotion of soma 
object of common interest Hence, 

To Ckmcerl^ is to settle or adjust 
by conference or agreement; as, to 
concert a plan or scheme. 

9. To Contend by Physical Force, 
1. To Wrestle, etc. 

To WRESTLE is to contend by 
grasping and trying to throw down. 

To Scuffle is to struggle with an 
antagonist in close embrace. 

To Tussle is to pull and twitoh 
each other hither ana tiiitherin sport 

2. To Box. 

To Box is to contend by striking 
with the fist 

A Pugilist is a professional boxer. 
(L., pugilj a boxer.) 

Pugilism is the art or practios of 
boxing. 
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8. To Fight, 

To FIGHT 18 to employ physical 
tiolence in contending with another. 

A Combat is a fight (Pr., con^ to- 
gether; and haiire^ to beat) 

A CoNFLioT is, Zt^., a violent striking 
together. Hence, Jig.^ a fierce and 
sanguinary fight (L., co», together; 
and^i^o {JiiciAim], to strike.) 

An AFFBAf, in lawj is the fighting 
of two or more persons in a public 
place. (Fr., efroi, terror.) 

A MelbW' (mdrl&^) is a mingled 
and confused fight (Fr., wcZer, to 
mingle.) 

PuoNA, a fight (L., from pugnus^ 
the fist) Hence, 

PngnaciouSf inclined to fighting. 
^ Peaceable. 

Fugnadiy, a pugnacious temper. 
^ Peaceableness. 

Impugn (impune)^ Ut^ to make a 
hostife attack. Hence, to attack by 
words or arguments; as, to impugn 
the truth of a statement; to impugn 
tiie kiwfulness of a practice, (tn, 
against) X Defend. 

Eepugnani, Utj fighting against 
Hence, contrary ; as, sin is repugnant 
to the divine will (re, against) 
X Agreeable. 

Repugncmce, Hi, a fighting against 
Hence, 1. Contrariety. K Agreeable- 
ncsB. 2. A strong feeling against the 
doing of something. X Willing- 
ness. 

A Champion is one who undertakes 
a cause in single combat 

10. Liberty, 
FREE, being neither under re- 
straint nor constraint in regard to the 
exercise of one's powers. 



Freedom is ez^mptiois from re- 
straint and constraiAt. 

Liber, free. (L.) Hence, 

Liberty^ the condition of being free. 

Liberate^ to ^ free^ 

Libertine^ one who has set himself 
free from the restraints of viirtuous 
principles. 

11. Bondage. ' 

BOND, bound for life to aabmit to 
the will of p. master. , ^&om bind. ) 

Bondage is the condition of being 
bound for life to 8ul)mit to the will of 
a master. . . 

A Slave is a person who is wholly 
subject to the will of another. 

Slavery is the obligation to labor 
for the benefit of a master without the 
consent of the Bervaai—PcUey. 

Servus, a slave. (L.) Hence, 

Servitudey the condition of a siave. 

Servile^ pertaining to a servant or 
slave; as, a servile condition; servile 
obedience. 

A Serf J in some oonntries of Eu- 
rope, is a slave attached to the soil 
and transferred with it 

Serfdom is the state or condition of 
serfs. 

To Emaitoipatb is to set free from 
servitude by the voluntary ^t of the 
proprietor. (L., e, privative; and 
mancipiumy a slave ; — ^rrom manus. the 
hand ; and eapio^ to take, slaves nav- 
ing been ancieotly prisoners taken in 
war.) 

To Manumii is to release fW>m 
slavery by the act of the master. (L., 
manuy from the hand; and mitto 
[missum'], to send.) 

Manumission is the act, on the part 
of a master, of liberating a slave from 
bondage. 



MENTAL STATES. 

1. Gene'^al Ideas. 
The DISPOSITION, or TEMPER, 



is the natural constitution of the 
mind. 

The Affbotions are* the various 
ways in which the mind is affected 



by certain objecta Love, fear, hope, 
etc., are affections of the mind. 

The Passions are those mental feel- 
ings which have a rofenence to good 
or 9vil (L., pasMtO't a suffering.) 

KOTX.— The prineipAl pMriou an toYf» Jej, 
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dMfr*f bfttredi Mrroir, Mid fnr. Tho rabordi- 
B«te iMMMlont are »agsr, vofy, emaUition, pride, 
JMUotujr, fluuna, dMpftir, ambition, avarice, etc. 



An Emotion is a transient excite- 
ment of any passion or feeling of the 
flool. 

Apathy is, 1. An exemption from 
passion. Hence, 2. Indifference in 
regard to any matter that should in- 
terest us. (Or., «[«], privative- and 
irMt [patkoi]f 8n£tering.) 

2. Pleasure. 

AGREEABLE, agreeing or har- 
monizing with our sentient nature. 
(Agreeing with, or suiting the feel- 
To Plbabb is to affect the mind or 
senses agreeably. 

Flecuanif that pleases ; as, pleasant 
society. 

Pleasing^ adapted to please; as, a 
pleasing prospect 

Pleasure^ agreeable emotions or 
sensations. 

Qratus, pleasing. (L.) Hence, 

Oratefutf pleasing ; as, a grateful 
odor ; a grateful sensation. 

Oratifffy to please in a high de- 
gree. 

Gratulate^ or Congratulate^ to pro- 
fess one's pleasure or joy to another 
on account of an event deemed fortu- 
nate. 

To Satisfy is to please to such a 
degree that nothing more is desired. 
(L, satis^ enough ; and /acio, to do.) 

Satisfaction^ 1. The act of plead- 
ing. 2. The state of being pleased. 

To Amusb is to occupy the atten- 
tion with agreeable objects. 

To Divert is, lit.^ to turn aside. 
Hence, to turn the mind from busi- 
ness or study. Hence, to please. 
(L., di^ aside; and verto^ to turn.) 

To Entertain is, 1. To receive in- 
to the house and treat with hospi- 
tality. Hence, 2. To please with con- 
versation, music, shows, etc. 

To Regale is to entertain with 
something that is highly pleasing ; as, 
to regaU the eye, the taste, or the 



To Delight is to affect with great 
pleasure. 

Delectable, delightful (L., deleeio, 
to delight) 

To Charm is to give exquisite pleas- 
ure to the mind or senses. See Art 
Magic. 

To Enchant is to delight in the 
highest degree. See Art Magic. 

To Transport is to bear away with 
delight (L., ^raTW, away; andj>or/o, 
to bear.) 

To Ravish is to transport (L., ra- 
pio [raptum^j to seize and carry off) 

Rapture^ a transport of delight. 

Rapt, transported with delight 
See Art To Seize, 

Ecstasy, primarily, the state of 
being out of ono's-self, or out of one's 
mind. Hence, a transport of delight 
so excessive that the individual loses 
the use of his faculties. (Gr., t^im/ut 
[existemi'], to displace.) 

Ecstatic, rapturous ; as, ecstatic en- 
joyment. 

A Trance is a condition in which 
the soul has been imagined to have 
passed, temporarily, out of the body, 
and to be engaged in the contempla- 
tion of scenes in the spirit world. 
(L., transitus, a passing over.) 

Entranced, 1. Having the sonl 
temporarily withdrawn and the body 
left m a state of insensibility. 2. Ren- 
dered incapable of exercising one's 
faculties through excess of delightful 
emotion. • 

Joy is the emotion excited by the 
acquisition or expectation of good. 

To Enjoy is to take pleasure in the 
possession or experience of. 

To Rejoice is to be affected with a 
lively sense of pleasure on account of 
some good that has fallen to our lot 

To Exult is to leap for joy. See 
Art To Leap. 

Fruition is pleasure derived from 
use or possession. (L., fruor, to use 
or enjoy.) 

Happiness consists in the agreeable 
sensations which spring from the en- 
joyment of good. ^ 

Felicity is •a high degree of happi* 
nes8. (L.,yeZise,lukppy.) 
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To Feliciiaie is to express to an- 
other the interest which we take in 
any piece of good fortune which has 
befallen him. 

Bliss is the highest degree of hap- 
piness. 

To Bless is, 1. To pronounce a wish 
of happiness. 2. To make happy. 

Beatitude is heavenly bliss. (L., 
heatus, blessed.) 

To Beatify^ to bless with the joys 
of heaven. (L. , fado^ to make. ) 

A Triumph, among the ancient 
Bomans, was»a pompous ceremony 
performed in honor of a victorious 
general Hence, joy or exultation for 
success. 

Triumphant^ rejoicing as for vic- 
tory. 

Jubilee, among the Jews, was every 
fiftieth year, at which time all the 
slaves were liberated, and the lands, 
which had been alienated, reverted to 
their former owners. Hence, a season 
of great rejoicing. 

Jubilant^ uttering triumphant songs 
of joy. 

Gladness is a moderate degree of 

joy- 

Hilarity is a pleasurable excite- 
ment of the animal spirits. (Gr., 
Mst^sc [At7aro«], joyful) 

To Exhilarate is to enliven the 
spirits. 

Mbrrt, exhilarated to laughter. 

Merriment is hilarity accompanied 
with laughter. 

Mirth is social merriment 

Jolly, full of life and mirth. 

Jovial, full of mirth and good 
humor. 

Gay, full of life and animation. 

Lively, full of life. 

Sprightly, full of spirits. (From 
sprite for spirit.) 

Vivacious, lively. (L., vivax from 
vivoy to live.) 

Vicadty^ liveliness ; as, mvacity of 
temper, deportment, etc. 

Jocund, merry. 

Rural iports and j'oeimd stndns. — Prior, 

To Cheer is, 1. To salute with 
Bhouts of joy. 2. To dispel gloom 



or sadneos. 3. To gladdea (Gr., 
X*^'» [ehairo]y to rejoice.) 

Cheer ^ 1. Gayety. 2. Provisions 
served at a feast (becanse they cheer), 
3. Temper of mind; as, to be of good 
cheer, 

A Cheer is a shout of joy. 

To Comport is, lit^ to strengthen. 
Hence, 1 .To stren^hen the mind ander 
the pressure of calamify. 2. To cheer. 
(Low U, comforiOy to strenethen.) 

Comfort is, 1. A strengthening of 
the mind under the pressure of ca- 
lamity or distress. Hence. 2. Ani- 
mation of the spirits. 3. Tnat which 
gives strength or support in distress, 
etc. Pious children are the comfort 
of their aged parents. 

Solor [solatum\ to assuage grief. 
(L.) Hence, 

Solace, comfort in affliction. 

Console, to alleviate grief, and give 
refreshment to the mind or spirits. 

Consolaiionj comfort in distress. 

4. Pain. 

PAIN is, 1. Any uneasy sensation. 
2. Uneasiness of mind. 

An Ache is a continued pain, 
moderate in degree. 

A Stitch is a local sharp paia 

A Ti\iNOB is a sudden, sharp local 
pain oi a momentaiy continuanca 

A Pano is a sudden paroxysm of 
extreme pain. 

A Smart is a quick, pungent, lively 
pain. 

Torment is severe and continued 
pain. 

Torture is extreme pain. See 
Art To TufisL 

The Rack was an engine of torture, 
consisting of a frame, upon which 
the bodv of the sufferer was stretched 
till the joints were dislocated. Hence, 

To Rackj 1. To stretch upon the 
rack. 2. To affect with extreme 
pain. 

To ExcRUOiATB is to inflict the most 
severe pain, like that of crucifixion. 
(L., cruXf a cross.) 

Agony is, properh(, pain so extreme 
as to cause contoruoxui of the lM^ 
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•imilar to toose of persons engaged in 
wrestling. Hence, extreme pain either 
of bod J or mind. (Gr., <>«« [agon]^ 
ft contest) as of wrestlers.) 

Akovibb is extreme mental pain, 
as that arising from sorrow, remorse, 
or despair. (L., ango^ to choke.) 

MiSBBT is great distress either of 
lK)d7 or min£ 

Wbbtobednbss is extreme misery. 

A Wretch is a person whose con- 
dition is extremely miserable. 

4 The Lessening of Pain, 

To EASE is to cause to be less se- 
Tere; as, to ease pain. 

To Soothe is to soften; as, to 
soothe a bodily smart; to soothe men- 
tal distresa 

To MmoATB is to render mild ; as, 
to mitigate the severity of pain. (L., 
wutiSf mild.) 

To AssvAOB is to render moderate; 
as, to tissuage grief or affliction. 

To Allat is to lay to reat; as, to 
allay pain, fever, appetite, thirst, etc. 
(al for ad, to or by; and lay.) 

To Allbyiatb is to lighten; as, to 
alleviate pain. See Art. Weight. 

To Rbueyb is to lighten of, either 
partially or entirely; as, to relieve a 
toothache; to relieve a want See 
Art Weight 

5. Chief 

GRIEF is 1. The pain of mind 
produced by loss or misfortune. 2. 
The pain oi mind produced by our 
own misconduct 

To Orieve is, 1. To feel pain of 
mind on account of loss, misfortune, 
or our own misconduct (L., gravis^ 
heavy. See Art Weight) 

Sorrow is a moderate grie£ 

Sorry^ affected with sorrow. 

ISborbt is sorrow for something 
iliat we have lost, have done, or have 
n^lected to do. 

To Repine is to feel discontented 
and dejected on account of sulfering 
or privation. 

To MouBir is to feel grief or sor- 
row. 

To Lavent is to express grief or 
iorrow by cries or words. 



Weepino consists in tiie shedding 
of tears, and is generally aa expies- 
sion of grief 

To Wail is to grieve audibly. 

To Bewail is to express sorrow for; 
as, to bewail the misfortunes of a 
friend. ' 

A Moan Is an audible expression 
of sorrow or suffering. 

To Bemoan is to express sorrow 
for; as, to bemoan the loss of a son. 

To Deplore is to feel and express 
deep and poignant 'grief for; as, to 
deplore the death of a friend. (L, 
de, concerning ; and ploro, to weep.) 

6. To Complain. 

To COMPLAIN is to utter expres- 
sions of grief, uneasiness, or consnre. 

A Murmur is a complaint half sup- 
pressed, or uttered in a low muttering 
tone. — Webster. 

QuEROR, to complain. (L.) Hence, 

Queremonious^ disposed to com- 
plain; as, a queremonious temper. 

QuertilouSj 1. Habitually com- 
plaining; as, a querulous man. 2. 
Expressing complaint; as, a quer^ 
ulous tone of voice. 

7. Care, 

CARE implies an apprehension of 
evil prompting an attention to the 
means of preventing or avoiding the 
evil. From 

CuRA. (L.) Hence, 

Cure^ to heal by the exercise of 
medical care. 

Curey a spiritual care or oversight; 
as, the cure of souls. 

Accurate^ lit^ executed with care. 
Hence, in exact conformity to a 
standard, rule, or model ; as, an accu- 
rate piece of workmanship; an accvir 
rate expression. 

Accuracy, or Accuraieness^ the pre- 
cision which results from care. 

Concern is though tfulness in re- 
gard to things which affect our inter- 
ests. 

A Concern is anything that affects 
our interests, or which seriously en- 
gages our time and attention. 

SoLicrruDR is uneasiness oeoaaioiied 
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by the fear of eril and the desire of 
good. 

Anxiett 18 a state of painfal un- 
easiness respecting; things that are 
uncertain. (L., ango^ to choke.) 

8. To Trouble, etc. 

To TROUBLE is to affect either 
unpleasantly or painfully. 

INCONVENIKXCE is a slight degree 
of trouble, arising from the want of a 
proper adjustment of things, or from 
the absence of something desirable, 
or from the presence of sofmething 
that is in the way. See Convenient. 

To Incommode is to subject to in- 
convenience by the presence of things 
that are undesirable. See Commodi- 
ous. 

To Disturb is to ruffle, or throw out 
of a tranquil state. (L., turbo^ to 
throw into disorder.) 

To Molest is to render uneasy. 
(L., molesiusj oppressive, from moles, 
a heavy mass.) 

To Annoy is to affect disagreeably 
by continued or repeated acts. (L., 
(id, to, and noceo, to do hurt) 

To Tease is to affect with petty an- 
noyances. We may be teased by the 
buzzing of a fly. 

To Vex is, lit.^ to toss to and fro. 
The sea is vexed by a tempest Hence, 
To disquiet by a series of acts or oc- 
currences that are contrary to the 
wishes. (L., vexo [vexalum], to toss 
to and fro.) 

To Plague is to annoy exceedingly. 

To Torment is to annoy beyond 
endurance. See Art Fain, 

To Harass is, 1. To force to pain- 
ful exertions, coupled with painful 
circumstances. The soldier is Juxr- 
assed who marches in perpetual fear 
of an attack from the enemy. 2. To 
wearv with importunity, complaints, 
or other annoyances. 

To Afflict is to give either to the 
body or to the mind pain of some 
continuance. (U, ad, against, [the 
ground]; and ftigo {_flicium% to 
•trike. 

To Bistrbss is to afflict greatly. 
See lb Bind Tight. 



9. Weariness, 

WEARINESS is an uneasy Bene*- 
tion arising from the exhaustion of 
the strength, by severe or continued 
labor. 

To Weary is, 1. To exhaust the 
strength of the body by severe or 
continued labor. 2. To harass by 
anything irksome. 3. To exhaust 
the patience by something continued 
or frequently repeated. 

To Tire is, 1. To render weary. 
2. To become weary. 

Fatigue is weariness caused by lar 
bor or exertion. 

To Jade is to weary with forced ex- 
ertions. The horse is jaded which is 
forced on beyond his strength. 

To Fao is to labor to weariness. 

Lassitude is, 1. A general relaxa- 
tion of the animal frame which ren- 
ders a person susceptible of being 
wearied by slight exertions. 2. The 
uneasy sensation which is depend- 
ent upon a relaxation of the frame, 
either by excessive exertion, or by in- 
cipient disease. (L., lassus, for laxus^ 
relaxed.) 

To Irk is to weary the patience 
in the bearing, or in the doing of a 
thing. 

Irksome, wearying to the patience; 
as, an irksome task. 

Tedium is weariness caused by 
continuance. 

Tedious, wearisome by continu- 
ance. 

10. Misfortune, 

FORTUNE is whatever happens 
to us, whether it be advantageous or 
disadvantageous. (Ij.,fors, chance.^ 

Misfortune is ill fortune, {mis, ill) 

A Misfortune is any untowara 
event which affects our happiness or 
prosperity. 

A Calahitt is a great misfortune. 
(L., calamus, a stalk of corn, because 
hail, or whatever injured the stalks 
of cdin, was termed a calamity.) 

A Disaster is a sudden occurrence 
seriously affecting the persons or 
)roperty of individuals, (dis, nnr 
ucky; and ar^^w [astran']^ a star, 
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misfortunes haying formerly been 
jHippoeed to be produced by the in- 
fluence of unlucky stars. 

Mischances and Mishaps are mis- 
fortunes of a trivial nature. 

11. Injury, 

INJURY is, 1. What happens con- 
trary to right. 2. Whatever ill be- 
falls an object by the external action 
of other objects. (L., i/i, privative, 
andju«, right) 

Damage is injury which takes 
away from the value of a thing. 
(L., damnum^ loss.) 

Hurt is injury which destroys 
die soundness of a thing. 

Harm is injury which is attended 
with trouble and inconvenience. 

Mischief is evil which interrupts 
the harmony and consistency of 
things. (Fr., mt5, amiss, and chever^ 
tojperform.) 

Ijbtbiment is injury that affects 
the Talue of a thing, or the pecuni- 
ary interests of a person. (L., de, 
SLvnj, and tero [irituni]^ to wear by 
rubbing.) 

Prejudice is a species of injury 
which lowers a thing in the estima- 
tion of others. (L., prcBj beforehand, 
and judicOy to judge.) 

12. Love, 

LOVE is a complex state of mind 
embracing, 1st. A pleasant emotion 
in view of the object; and, 2d. A 
desire to do good to that object — 
Upham. 

Attachment is a feeling that binds 
a person to an object (Atiachj to 
join or fasten to.) 

To Like is to be pleased with in a 
moderate degree. 

Tender, sensitively alive to what- 
ever affects the happiness or comfort 
of the object belovea ; as, a tender re- 
gard. 

Affection is a tender love. 

Fond, 1. Foolishly tender; tes, a 
ybfu2 mother. 2. Delighted with. A 
ebi\d is fond of play 

To Fondle is to treat with fondness. 
A nvane fondles her child. 



Drab, tenderly beloved. 

To Endear is to render dear. 

Endecarment is, I. That which ex- 
cites or increases affection. 2. The 
state of being beloved. 

A Darling is a dearly-beloved ob- 
ject (Dim. of dear.) 

Carus, or Charus, dear. (L) 
Hence, 

Caress^ to treat with fondness. 

CherUihy 1. To treat with affection. 
2. To hold as dear. 

Chanty y lit, love or endearment 
Hence, 1. Supreme love to (xod and 
universal good-will to men. — 1 Cor. 
xiii. 2. A disposition to judge fa- 
vorably of the words and actions of 
men. 3. Liberality to the poor. 

4. Tenderness springing from natural 
relations. 

67 thee, 
Founded in reason, loyal, Jast, and piira» 
Relations dear, and all the charitia 
Of fSaither, son, and brother, first were known.— 

JTOioN. 

5. The charities o/*/(/c include all the 
ties of love and friendship, the attach- 
ments resulting from kinaredship and 
neighborhood, together with the lnte^ 
change of kind offices. 

A Charity is, 1. An act of kindness 
to the poor. 2. A charitable institu- 
tion. 

To Dote on, or itpon, is to love ex- 
cessively. 

Friendship is an attachment pro- 
ceeding from intimacy and an inter- 
change of kind offices. 

Amicus, a friend. (L., from amo^ 
to love.) Hence, 

Amity ^ friendship. 

Amicable^ friendly. 

To Estrange is to cause those who 
have been friends to feel toward each 
other as strangers. 

To Alienate is to estrange ; as, to 
alienate the heart or affections. (L, 
alienuSy strange.) 

To Rboonoilb is to restore good 
feeling between parties who Eare 
been estranged from each other. 

13. Kindness. 

KIND, 1. Disposed to do good to 
others. 2. Proceeding from « desin 
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to promote the happiness, comfort, 
or convenience of others ; as, a kind 
act 

HuMANus, pertaining to, or suitable 
to man. (L., from Aomo, a man.) 
Hence, 

Humane, disposed to treat others 
with kindness. 

Humanity, 1. Kindness of feeling. 
2. The exercise of kindness. See 
Art MaiL 

Bene, kindly. (L.) Hence, 

Benevolent, entertaining kind 
wishes. (L., volens, wishing.) 

Beneficent, performing kind acts. 
(h.yfacio, to perform.) 

Benefaction, a favor conferred. (L., 
facio.) 

Benefit, 1. An act of kindness. 
2. Advantage or profit 

Benignus, kindlj disposed. (L.) 
Hence, 

Benign, of a kind disposition. 

Benignity is kindness of disposi- 
tion. 

Fayob is kindness manifested by 
actSL (Jj.,faveo, to befriend or coun- 
tenance.) 

Gaaob is free and unmerited favor 
shown by a superior to an inferior or 
dependent (U, gratia^ favor.) 

Gracunut, condescendingly kind to 
inferiors or dependents; as, a gra- 
cious sovereign. 

Pity is an emotion excited by the 
distress of another. 

CoBTPASSioN is, lit., a suffering with 
another, (h., con, together; and pa- 
Hor^ to suffer.) Hence, a sensation 
of sorrow excited by the distress or 
misfortunes of another. 

Sympathy is a sharing in the feel- 
ings of another. (Gr., avr [syn'], to- 
gether ; and iratBoc {j>atJio9^, an affec- 
tion or feeling.) 

Xont.— We may tympathizei with another, 
either In his joys or his sorrows ; yet, the terms 
»gmpatk$ and tyt^palhixa are more oommooly 
Qsed in reference to a sharing of the sorrows of 
others. 

Meboy is the exercise of forbear- 
ance by a superior toward an inferior 
who has offended him. (L., miaeri- 
eorSf pitiful) 



Ruth, tenderness. (Obsolete.) 

Ruthless, insensible to the miseries 
of others. 

To Commiserate is to pity. (L., 
con, together; and mwer, wretched.) 

Mild, not severe toward offenders. 

Clemens, mild. (L.) Hence, 

Clemency^ mildness in the treat- 
ment of offenders. 

Charity, kindness to the poor. See 
Art Love, 

Alms consist in anything gratui- 
tously given to relieve the poor. (Gr., 
tKtu/Aavtnn [eZeer/eosyne], pity ; from i\iea» 
[eleeo'}, to pity.) 

Almoner, a distributor of alms. 

Eleemosynary, 1. Given in alms; 
as eleemosynary taxes. 2. Relating 
to alms; as, an eleemosynary insiitar 
tion. 

14. Gratitude. 

GRATITUDE is a sentiment of 
good-will toward a benefactor. 

Grateful, having a due sense of 
benefits received. 

To Thank is to express gratitude 
for favors. 

Thankfulness is an inclination to 
give expression to one's feelings of 
gratitude. 

Ingrate, unthankful 

An Ingrate is an unthaukful 
wretch. 

An Acknowledgment is an ex- 
pression of thanks. 

15. Cruelty, 

CRUEL, disposed to give pain to 
others. 

Ferocious, characterized by the 
cruelty of the beasts of prey; as, a 
ferocious lion, ferocious savages. 
(L., fera, a wild beast) 

Savage, characterized by the cru- 
elty of wild men ; as, a savage dispo- 
sition. {Savage^ a wild man, from 
Fr., sauvage, wild.) 

Barbarous, characterized by the 
cruelty of uncivilized nations. (Bar 
barous] uncivilized.) 

16. Self Esteem, 

PRIDE is the valuinff of one's 
self on account of ones talenti^ 
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wealth, rank, power, acquirements, 
•to. 

Proud^ valuing one's-self on ac- 
ooont of one's superiority. 

Vanity is an empty or friVolous 
pride. 

Vain, elated with an empty or 
frivolous pride. 

Conceited, entertaining too high 
an opinion of one's-self 

Selp-coxceit is an over-estimate of 
one's own abilities. 

Haughtiness includes a high opin- 
ion of one's-self, with a mixture of 
contempt for others. (Fr., Jiaut^ 
high.) 

17. To Boast 

To BOAST is to speak ostenta- 
tiously of what belongs to, or has 
been performed by, one's-self 

To Vaunt is to boast loudly of 
one*8 own worth or achievements. 

To Glort is to hold as being 
highly to one's credit 

To Brao is to tell boastful stories ; 
as, to brag of an exploit 

A Braggart or Braggadocio is a 
boastful fellow. 

To Swagger is to boast or brag 
noisily. 

A KoDOMONT is a vain boaster. 

Rodomontade is vain boasting. 

18. Anger, 

ANGER is a sudden discomposure 
of mind produced by some iniury re- 
ceived, and usually accompanied with 
a desire to take revenge, or to obtain 
satisfaction. 

Rbsbnt>ient is a continued anger. 
(Pr., ressentir, from L., re, again, and 
senHOf to feel) 

Wrath is a hightened sentiment 
of anger entertained by a superior 
toward an inferior. 

Irb is wrath. (A word used chiefly 
by the poets. L., tVa, anger.) 

Indignation is a strong feeling of 
anger, excited by the unworthy or 
atrocious conduct of others. (L., inr 
dignusy unworthv.) 

Cooler is a high grade of angry 
%zeitement, accompanied with a de- 



rangement of the functions of the 
animal economy. The visage be- 
comes suddenly pale, the milk of a 
nurse is rendered poisonous, and an 
excessive secretion of bile takes place, 
from which last circumstance the af- 
fection derives its name. (Gr., ;^ox« 
[chole]^ bile.) 

Rage is violent anger. 

To Rage is to speak and act from 
the impulse of violent and ungovern- 
able an^er. In 2^ Jig. sense, a storm 
rages. We speak, also, of a raging 
fever, a raging thirst, etc.- 

To Enrage is to excite to violent 
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FuRT is an excess of rage. 

Infuriate^ excited to fury. 

To Infuriate, to excite to fury. 

Furious, transported with fury. 

A Passion is a fit of violent anger. 

A Pet is a slight fit of anger. 

A Miff is a slight degree of re- 
sentmenL 

Sullenness is anger characterised 
by gloom and silence. 

Sulkiness is anger characterised 
bv silence, and an indisposition to be 
pleased with anybody or anything. 

To Pout is, 1. To push out <the lips. 
2. To look sullen. 

19. To Quarrel 

To QUARREL is to dispute with 
loud and angry words. 

To Wrangle is to dispute angrily. 

A Wrangler is, 1. An angry dis- 
putant 2. At the University of Cam- 
bridge, in England, wranglers are 
those who attain the highest honors 
in the public mathematical examina- 
tions for the degree of bachelor of 
arts — Brande. 

To Jangle is to dispute ill-humor- 
edly. 

To Altercate is to dispute with 
warmth. (L., dltereor^ to debate.) 

To BioKBR is to engage in petty 
altercation. 

To Brawl is to quarrel noisily. 

To Pique is, lit^ to prick. Hence, 
To excite a degree of anger by a per 
sonal offense. 

To Chafe is, Zit, to irritate the 



Mn hi TtMhkg. Hence, To excite to 
angBer by repeated acts of a disagree- 
able efaaraeter. 

A Bboil n a noisy quarrel. 

A Squabble is a petty quarrel 

A Frat, or An Affray is a sadden 
and violent qoarrel. See To Fight. 

A Fbud is an inveterate and deadly 
quarrel between two families, or be- 
tween parties in a state. 

To Scold is to quarrel clamor- 
ously and rudely. 

A Scold is a clamorous, rude, foul- 
mouthed woman. 

8oold$ answer foul-mouthed ioold§. — 8w^ 

A Termagant is a brawling, scold- 
ing woman. 

A Shrew is a peevish, brawling 
woman. 

A Vixen is a turbulent, passionate 
woman. 

20. To Make Angry, 

To Displease is, lit^ to affect un- 
pleasantly. Hence, To make slightly 
an«y. 

Displeoittre is a slight degree of 
anger. 

To Irritate is to excite to anger 
bv slight but repeated acts of a dis- 
pleasing character. 

To Nettle is, Htj to sting with 
nettles. Hence, To excite a slight 
and temporary feeling of anger by a 
pungent remark. 

To Offend is, Zt7., to strike against 
Hence, To make angry (L., 06, 
against; and yendo, to strike.) 

Offense is moderate anger. 

1^ Provoke is to rouse the an 
feelings of any one by offensive wo 
or actions. (L., provocOy to challenge.) 

Provocation, 1. Anything that ex- 
cites anger. 2. The act of exciting 
ancer. 

To Exasperate is to make exceed- 
ingly angry. (L., ex^ intensive; and 
asperOy to roughen.) 

To Affront is to offend grossly, 
as if by flinging something into the 
lerson's face. (U, ad^ i^mst; and 
Jrons [Jrontisj, the forehead.) 

To Inornse 18 to inflame with an- 



ger. (L^ineendo, [ineensum]^ to set 
on fire.) 

To Insult is to offend by treating 
with indignity. (L., in^ upon; and 
saUo [sultumjf to leapi) 

21. To Express Anger, 

To Fume is lit, to give vent to 
smoke. Hence, To manifest anger 
by noisy and violent language. 

To Storm is to send lorth a tem- 
pest of angry worda 

22. Susceptibility of being nutde 
Angry. 

IRRITABLE, easily excited to 
anger. 

Techy, or Touoht, very irritable. 
(Susceptible of being made angry by 
a touch.) 

Irascible, very susceptible of anger. 
(L., tro, anger.) 

Testy, easily irritated. 

Hasty, properly^ acting with too 

freat haste. Hence, Prone to be sud- 
enly excited to an^er before refleo* 
tion or reason has time to operate. 

Passionate, prone to sudden sallies 
of anger. 

Snappish, ^ojperZy, given to sntxp* 
ping; as, a snappish cur. Hence, 
Keadily provoked to tart or angry re- 
plies. 

Waspish, susceptible of being ex- 
cited to anger by the slightest tnfles. 
( Wasp.) 

23. Ill Will 

INIMICUS, unfriendly. (L., tn, 
not; and amieus^ friendly) Hence, 

Enmity^ a fixed or rooted hatred. 

Enemy y one who hates another, and 
wishes nim harm, or attempts to do 
him harm. 

Inimical, having the temper or dis- 
position of an enemy. 

Hostis, an enemy. (L.) Hence, 

Hostile^ 1. Pertaining to a public 
enemy ; as, a hostile band. 2. renter* 
taining or manifesting a strong feel- 
ing of opposition to persons, measures, 
or interests. 

Hostility^ 1. Thestateof war between 
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nationsr 2. Bitter opposition to per- 
sons, measures, or interests. 

Maleyolens, wishing ill (L., maUj 
ill; and volens, wishing.) Hence, 

Malevolent, delighting in the suf- 
ferings or misfortunes of others. 

Malignus, ill-disposed toward oth- 
ers. {MaluSy evil. L.) Hence, 

Malign, 1. Ill-disposed ; as, malign 
spirits. 2. /ti eu^ro/o^, Unfavorable; 
as, planets of malign aspect 

Malignant, 1. Characterized by ex- 
treme malevolence; as, a malignant 
feeling ; a malignant design. 2. Vir- 
ulent; as, a malignant fever. 

Malignity, 1. Extreme malevolence. 
2. Virulence; as, the malignity of a 
disease. 

Malitia, badness, from malus, bad. 
(L.) Hence, 

Malice, a disposition to injure oth- 
ers, whether with or without cause. 

Ranoeo, to grow stale. (L.) Hence, 

Eancor, inveterate (old) and bitter 
hatred. 

Spite is a petty kind of malice, 
characterized by a disposition to of- 
fend another in trifling matters. 

A Pique is a spiteiul feeling of 
recent date occasioned by a personal 
offense. 

A Grudge is a spiteful or rancorous 
feeling of long standing, which has 
had its origin in a personal offense. 

Spleen is ill humor. 

Animosity is violent hatred leading 
to active opposition. 

Gall is, lity a bitter liquid secreted 
by the liver. Fig., Malignity. 

Venom is, lit, a poisonous liquid 
discharged from the fanfi;s of a ser- 
pent in biting. Fig., Msdice. 

An Adversary is one who is ad- 
verse to us in feeling or action. (L., 
ad, against; and versus, turned.) 

A Fob is a malignant enemy. 

24. Revenge. 

EEVENGE is the infliction of in- 
jury for injury received. 

To Avenge is to punish in behalf 
of another. 

To Revenge is to punish in behalf 
of one's-self 



VengeanQ€ is pain inflicted for.aa 
injury received or a wrong committed 

To Retaliate is to return evil for 
evil, (or like for like.) (L., re^ back; 
and talis, like.) 

Tit-for-tat is retaliation, or retom- 
ins like for like, in an evil sense. 

Vindiotiye, revengeful ; as, a vtn- 
dictive spirit 

25. DUlike, 

To HATE is to have a strong feel- 
ing of dislike toward. 

Hate, or Hatred, is a strong feeling 
of dislike. 

Odium, hatred. (L.) Hence, 

Odium, the hatred incurred by . 
some unpopular act 

Odious, hateful 

To Abhor is to start back with hor- 
ror from the contemplation of some? 
thing that is repugnant to our moral 
feelings. (L., a6, from; and horreo, 
to shudder.) 

To Detest is to feel a strong dislike 
toward evil-doing and evil-doers. (L., 
detestor, to call to witness against) 

To Abominate is to hold in religious 
abhorrence. Swine's flesh is an 
abomination to a Jew. (L., ab, against; 
and omiru»r, to wish ill luck.) 

To Loathe is to regard with a strong 
feeling of disgust, either physical or 
moral The stomach loathes offensive 
food. 

They with their filthinets 
Foliated this samo fi^eutle soil lung tiine» 
That their own motbor loathed their beastli- 
ness. — Speiuer, 

Aversion is, lit, a turning avray. 
Hence, A strong dislike; as, an aiver* 
sion to subjectioa (L., a, away; and 
versus, turned.) 

An Antipathy is, lit, a feeling 
against Hence, A natural aversion. 
The mouse has an antipathy to tiie 
cat (Gr., af rt [anti^j against; and 
iraiBusL [patheia'], a feeling.) 

1V1I2EO [MisEo], to hate. (Gr.) 
Hence, 

Misanthropy, a hatred of mankind. 
(Gr., fltrd/Mwoc [anthropos'], a man.) 

Misogamy, a hatred of marriage. 
(Gr., y^fMi \jgamos'], a marriaga) 
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26. Chniempi. 

To CONTEMN is to have a mean 
opinion of any one. 

Contempt is a mean opinion of any 
one. 

To Dbspisb is to look down upon 
as mean, or as not worthy of regard. 
(I4., de, down; and spccioy to look.) 

To Scorn is to hold in extreme 
contempt 

To Disdain is to consider as un- 
worthy of our notice or regard. (L., 
diSf not; and di^nuSj worthy.) 

To SooFP AT 18 to treat with inso- 
lent ridicule and contumelious lan- 
guage. (Gr., aMUjrrao [scopto^y to 
ridicule.] 

To GiBB is to use expressions of 
mockery and contempt 

TTo Sneer is to express contempt 
by turning up the nose. 

27. Emulation. 

To EMULATE is to strive to equal 
or excel others. 

To Vie is to strive for superiority. 

To Outvie is to surpass. 

To Rival is to be equal to another 
in any excellence. 

Rivals are persons who strive for 
the attainment of an object which can 
be possessed only bv one. (L., ripa^ 
Ihe bank of a river.) 

NoTB. — ^The term rival derived its origin and 
signification from the circumstance, that the in- 
habitants of the opposite banlcs of rivers fre- 
quently entertained hostile feelings toward each 
othsr. 

To Compete is to strive together 
for the same object. (L., con^ to- 
gether; and j?e^o, to seeL 

Competitors are persons strivin 
for an object which can be obtaine 
onhr by one. 

Jealousv is that passion or peculiar 
uneasiness which arises from the fear 
that a rival may rob us of the affec- 
tion of one whom we love, or the sus- 
picion that he has already done it ; or 
it is the uneasiness which arises 
from the fear that another does or 
will enjoy some advanto|;e which we 
desire for ourselves. — Webster, 

Envt is pain, uneasiness, mortifica- 



tion, or discontent, excited by the 
sight of another's superiority or suo- 
cess. — Webster. 

28. lb Laugh. 

To LAUGH is to make the noise 
that sudden merriment excites. 

To Titter is to laugh with re- 
straint 

To Giggle is to laugh with short 
catches of breath. 

To Snicker, or Snigger, is to laagh 
with small and audible cutches of 
voice. 

KiDEO [ristim], to laugh. (L.) 
Hence, 

To Ridicule^ to laugh at that which 
impresses us as being absurd or irra- 
tional 

To Deride, to laugh at with con- 
tempt 

Derision, contemptuous laughter. 

To Mock is, 1. To make contemp- 
tuous sport 2. To imitate in de- 
rision. (Fr., moquer, to laugh at) 

29. To Smile. 

To SMILE is to contract the fea- 
tures of the face in such a manner as 
to express pleasure, kindness, love, or 
a slight degree of contempt 

To Smirk is to smile affectedly 

To Simper is to smile in a silly 
manner. 4 

To Grin is to set the teeth together, 
and to withdraw the lips as in mirth, 
anger, or anguish. 

30. The Causation of Laughter or 

Mirth. 

LUDICROUS, adapted to excite 
laughter without contempt. (L., In- 
dus, sport) 

Comic, fitted to excite mirth ; as, a 
comic song. 

Comical, causing laughter; as, a 
comical incident 

Droll, adapted by its oddness to di- 
vert. 

Burlesque^ consists in an assem- 
blage of ideas adapted, by their ex- 
travagant discordance, to excite laugh- 
ter. 

To Burlesque is to turn into ridi- 
cule, as by treating a low or trifling 
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9ubjcet with graTity; or, conversely, 
hj treating a grave subject in a lu- 
dicrous manner. 

To Travesty is to translate into 
such language as to render ridiculous 
or ludicrous. TFr., trtif over; and 
vesiir, to elotbei) • 

A Buffoon is a nuin wbose profes- 
sion is to make sport by low jests and 
antic sestures. 

A Merry- Andrrw is one whose 
business ib to make sport for others. 

A Clown Ibj vroperly^ an awkward 
countryman. Hence, one who, by 
feign ea awkwardness and rusticity, 
makes sport for others. 

A Jest is something ludicrous ut- 
tered and meant only to excite laugh- 
ter. 

A Joke is, 1. Something said for 
the sake of exciting a laugh. 2. A 
trick played on a person. 

A rLEASANTRY Is a good-uatured 
remark designed to excite a smile at 
the expense of another person. 

Raillery is good-humored pleas- 
antry or slight satire. 

To Kally is to attack with raillery. 

To Banter is to joke or jest with 
another person for the purpose of 
raising a laugh at his expense. 

31. Feetr. 

FEAR is (f painful emotion excited 
by the presence of danger, or the ex- 
pectation of evil. 

Fearfuly 1. Influenced by fear; as, 
fearful to offend. 2. Entertaining 
fear ; as, to be fearful of the conse- 
quences of an act 3. Easily affected 
with fear. Them that are of a fear- 
ful heart — Isaiah, 4. Adapted to 
inspire fear; as, a fearful punish- 
ment 

To Apprehend is to feel uneasiness 
at the thought of possible evil that 
may befall us. See Art To Take 
Hold of 

Apprehension is uneasiness at the 
thought of possible evlL 

Apprehensive^ uneasy at the thought 
of possible evil. 

. Afraid, 1. Apprehensive of evil. 
2. Lacking courage to meet danger. 



Dread is great fear. 

To Dread, to be in great fear. 

Dread, (adj.,) 1. Terrible. 

"To gtand against the deep, 
thander.**- 
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2. Awful ; as. Jehovah's dread tribu- 
nal; the dread moment of deadi; a 
dread sovereign; the king's dread 
majesty. 

To Scare is to affect with stidden 
fear. 

Fright is sudden and yiolent fear. 

To Fright, Fnghten, or AffHgh% 
is to affect with sudden and vident 
fear. 

A Panio is a sudden fright without 
cause. 

An Alarm is a cry, or other signal, « 
giving notice of danger. lAt^ a cry 
to arms. (Fr., al, for, ad^ to, and 
artnes.) 

Alarm is the sensation excited bj 
any sudden signal announcing the 
approach of danger. 

To Daunt is to repress the eoviage 
by danger. 

To Dismay is to prostrate the cour- 
age by sudden and great danger. 

Tbrreo, to frighten. (L.) Heoee, 

Terror, extreme fear, excited bT 
the apprehension of son^e impend- 
ing catastrophe. 

To Terrify^ to affect with terror. 

To Appall is to unnerve tiie mind 
with extreme terror. Properly, to 
make pale with fear. (L., ad^ inten- 
sive, M\^palleo, to be pale.) 

Consternation is a mixed emotion 
of terror and amazement, that con- 
founds the faculties, and incapaoh 
tates a person for deliberation or ao- 
tion. (L., consterno, to strike down.) 

Timed, to fear. (L.j Hence, 

Timid, naturally destitute of coiu^ 
age to meet danger. , 

^'morou9, destitute of courage. 

Intimidate, to make afraid. 

Trbmo, to tremble. (L.) Hencdi 

Tremendous, that excites trembling 
Thunder and lightning may ba <ni- 
mendoiis. 

Redoubtable, terrible to foes; ai 
a redoubtable hero, (Fr., r«, a^aiii| 
and douter^ to fear.) 
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Trepido to irem1)1e. (L.) Hencef 
Trepidation^ a trembling from fear. 
Intrepid, fearless. 
Intrepidity^ fearlessness. 

To Cow is. 1, To sink the cour- 
age. 2. To oppress with habitual 
timidi^. 

To Vower is to bend down through 
fear. 

A Coward is a person who wants 
courage to meet danger. 

Cowardice is a want of courage to 
meet danger. 

A Poltroon is an arrant coward. 

A Dastard is one who meanly 
shrinks from danger. 

A Craven was formerly one who 
craved or begged for his life, when 
vanquished in battle. Hence, A cow- 
i^y wretch. 

Faint, timorous. ^^Faint heart 
never won fair lady." 

Fainthearted^ yieldiug easily to 
fear. 

Chtckenhearted, cowardly. 

Pusillanimous, lacking the strength 
and firmness of mind which consti- 
tute courage. (L., pusillns^ small or 
weak; and antmt/«, the mind.) 

PuHllanimity is a want of the 
stren^h and firmness of mind which 
constitute courage. 

Awe is fear mingled with rever- 
ence. 

Horror is a mingled emotion of 
fear and detestation, sometimes so 
violent as to cause a shuddering. 
(L., horreOy to shudder.) 

To Quake is to tremble, as with vio- 
lent fear. 

To Shudder is to be affected with 
a trembling, combined with a sense 
of shrinking, caused by dread or 
horror. 

To Quail is to be afiected with a 
sudden sinking of the courage in the 
presence of danger. 

Shy, fearful of near a{5proach ; as, 
a shy bird. 

Skittish, easily frightened; as, a 
skittish horse. 



32. Exemption from Fear, 

BOLDNESS is a freedom from 
fear, arising from a confidence in 
our own ability to pass safely through 
the dangers which lie in our way. 

Courage duly appreciates danger, 
but confronts it, nevertheless. 

Bravery encounters danger with- 
out waiting to calculate the probablt 
consequences. 

Valor combines the fire of bravery 
with determination and firmness of 
courage. — Crabhe. (L., valeo, to be 
strong.) 

Gallantry is extraordinary brave- 
ry, or bravery on extraordinary oasar 
sions. — Crabbe. 

To Dare is to have sufficient coup- 
age for any purpose. 

*'T dare do all that may become a man.** 
8hak»peare. 

Audacity is great boldness in doing 
that which is wrong. (L., audeo, to 
dare.) 

Hardihood consists in a firm reso- 
lution to meet consequences. 

Temerity is an unreasonable oon- 
tempt of danger. 

33. Shame. 

SHAME is, 1. A painfVil sensation 
excited by a consciousness of having 
done something which lowers us in 
the estimation of others. 2. Dis- 
grace. 

A Shame is a cause of shame. 

To Blush is to give indications of 
a feeling of shame by a reddening 
of the face. 

To Abash is to confuse or confound 
by exciting suddenly a consciousness 
of guilt, error, or inferiority. 

Bashfuly easily abashed. 

Impudent, shameless. (L., ^n, not, 
BJkdpudeOj to be ashamed.) 

Brazen-faced, incapable of blush* 
ing, or of being affectod by emotions 
of shame. 

34. Modesty, 

MODESTY is, 1. The temper which 
disposes us to make a fair and medium 
estimate of our own ability or impor- 
tance. 2. Unobtrusive dsportiiMHil 
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as opposed to forwardness or impu- 
dence. 3. Purity of manners result- 
ing^ from purity of thought 

Diffidence is a want of confidence 
in one's own ability or competency. 
(L., dU^ privative, and JidOy to trust) 

Bashfulness is excessive back- 
wardness in speaking or acting in the 
presence of others. 

Shbepishness is extreme bashful- 



ness. 



35. Desire, 



DESIRE is an inclination of the 
mind toward anything that is adapted 
to gratify. 

A Wish is, 1. A desire. 2. A de- 
sire expressed. 3. The thin^ desired. 

A Longing is an impatient and 
continued desire. We long for the 
return of an absent friend. 

A Hankering is an habitual desire 
for that which is out of one's reach, 
or for a gratification in which the in- 
dividual does not dare to indulge; as, 
to hanker after fruit or the wine cup. 

To Crave is to desire with vehe- 
mence. 

An Itching is an impatient or rest- 
less desire to do, to say, or to hear. 

To Covet is, 1. To desire beyond 
due bounds. 

If It be a sin to oovei honor, I am the most of- 
fiindtng man BXlye.—Shakt. 

2. To have a strong and commend- 
able desire. But covet earnestly the 
best gifts.— 1 Cor. xii: 31. 

Covetous^ inordinately desirous of 
acQuiring money. 

SORDID, meanly covetous. (L., sor- 
diduSy filthy.) 

Hunger is the desire of food. 

Thirst is the desire of drink. 

Appetite is, 1. The natural desire 
of pleasure or good ; as, an appetite 
for fame, glory, or riches. 2. A de- 
sire of food or drink. (L., a^, after ; 
andjpe/o, to seek.) 

Appetence^ or Appetency ^ is, 1. De- 
sire. 2. The disposition of organized 
bodies to select and imbibe such por- 
tions of matter as 8erve to support and 
Mwrish ihem.-^Webater. 



36. ToAak. 

To ASK is to express to another 
person our desire that he would favor 
us with something which we suppose 
to be in the power of the person ad- 
dressed to grant 

To Request is simply to ask for 
something. 

To Pray, or To Petition, is to ad- 
dress a formal request to a superior. 

An Or^ison is a devotional prayer. 

Slowly they bowed adoring, and began 
Their oHmmm, each morning duly piPd.— > 

JfittON. 

To Solicit is to ask with some de- 
gree of earnestness. 

To Beg is to ask with importanitj. 

To Beseech is to make an urgent 
request 

To Entreat is to request by Hit 
force of reasoning and strong repre- 
sentation. 

To Supplicatb is to ask humbly 
and submissively, .".t - ' -T. I". ] 

To Implore is to supplicate with 
tears and other indications of dis- 
tress. {Ij.y ploroj to weep.) 

To Crave is to ask under the deep- 
est sense of need, and with the greats 
est vehemence of desire. 

To Importune is to weary by con- 
tinned or frequent asking. 

Prbcor [precatum']f to pray. (L.) 
Hence, 

Precarious^ litj obtained by prayer 
or solicitation. Hence, 1. Depend- 
ing on the will of another; as, a pre- 
carious tenure. 2. Depending for 
continuance on unforeseen events. 
Life and health are precarious. 

Deprecate, to pray that an evil 
may be removed or averted, (dc, 
away.) 

Imprecate^ to pray that a curse or 
calamity may fall on any one. (tii) 

upon) ^^ „ 

37. Hope. 

HOPE is the desire of good, acoom- 
panied with, at least, a slight expeolar 
tion of obtaining it 

Spero [speratum]y to hope. (L.) 
Hence, 

Prosper^ to succeed in bmitt—i 
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etc., according to one's hopes, (proy 
aooording to.) 

Despair^ the privation of hope. 
(de^ noting privation.) 

Desperate, 1. Hopeless. 2. Prompt- 
ed by a state of feeling bordering on 
despair ; as^ a desperaie effort 

Desperado, one who, from the 
hopeless state of his fortune, is re- 
gardless of his safetv or danger. 

Desperation, 1. The condition of 
being utterly without hope. 2. Dis- 
regara of safety or danger, caused by 
hopelessness of condition. Soldiers 
sometimes fight with desperation. 

Despondency is a privation of hope, 
accompanied with a sinking of uie 
•pirits. (de, privative; and spondeo, 
to promise. Despondeo, the Latin 
word from which despond comes, sig- 
nifies, therefore, to cut off all nope 
by formally saving to a person that 
he can not have toe thing which he 
desirea) 

NoTK. — Detperation impels to greater exer- 
tioiw; Detpondencjf unnerreB. 

38. The Love of Property. 

ACQUISITIVENESS is a propen- 
sity to acquire. The bee and the ant 



are examples of the acquisitive pro- 
pensity. 

OovETousKBss is the desire of pos- 
session indulged to an inordinate or 
sinfal degree. 

Avarice is a soul-absorbing love of 
money. (L., aveo, to crave.) 

Note.— Avarice dlspoeee u« not only for acoal- 
sition, bat also for hoardiog and preferring 
what we have. 

No more thus brooding o*er yon heap, 
With aoartee painful vigils keep. 

CupiDiTT is an eager desire of pos- 
session directed toward a special ob- 
ject. (L., cupto, to desire.) 

A Miser is one who. for the love of 
money, denies himself the common 
enjoyments of life. (L., miser, miser- 
able. ) 

A NioGARD is one who, from an in- 
ordinate love of money, is meanly 
close in his dealings and saving in 
his expenditures. 

A Store is a quantity of something 
laid up for future use. 

A Hoard is a quantity of some- 
thing laid up for the mere pleasure of 
accumulating. 

No7£.— Pradence ttoret. Avarice hooHU, 
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1. To Utter. 

To Utter is to give forth vocal 
sounds. (For outer, to let out) 

To Articulate is, lit, to connect 
by joints. Hence, To joint together 
two or more elementary sounds of 
the human voice, as when we com- 
bine the sounds represented by the 
letters 6 and a, so as to form the syl- 
lable &<z. (L., articulus, a joint) 

To Mutter is to utter with imper- 
fect articulations, or with a low mur- 
muring voice. 

To Sputter is to utter words has- 
tily and indistinctly. 

To Mumble is to utter with a low, 
inarticulate voice. 

To Lisp is to articulate certain ele- 
uentary sounds imperfecthr, espeei- 
18 



ally to give to s the sound of ih, as 
when a person says yeih for yes. 

NuNTio [nuntiatum], to utter. (L) 
Hence, 

Pronounce, 1. To utter articulate 
sounds. 2. To utter officially; as, 
to pronounce sentence of death. 3. 
To utter rhetorically; as, io pronounce 
an oration. 4 To declare or affirm; 
as, he pronounced the bill to be a 
counterfeit 

Enunciate, 1. To utter as articulate 
sounds. 2. To utter in due form; as, 
to enunciate a proposition or truth. 
(e, forth.) 

Enunciation, 1. The act of uttering, 
2. The manner of uttering articulate 
sounds. 

Anmmeitae, to bring tidings. (ad| 
to.) 
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Announce^ to give notice o£ 
Denounce^ 1. To proclaim in a 

threatening manner; as, to denounce 

war, or wrath. 2. To inform against; 

aSf to denounce a person for neglect 

of duty. 

Denunciationj the proclamation of 

a threat 

2. Of Words. 

A WORD is either a simple vocal 
sound, as a or 01; a single articula- 
tion, as an; or a combination of ar- 
ticulations, as animcUj used as a sign 
of an idea. 

A Syllablb is as much of a word 
as can be uttered by a single impulse 
of the voice. (Gr., ^w [«ywj, together; 
and xnfiuf [Za&e^in], to take.) 

A Monosyllable is a word of one 
syllable. (Gr., ^oroc [monos'], one.) 

A Dissyllable is a word of two 
syllables, (di, two. J 

A Trissy liable is a word of three 
syllables. {<n, three.) 

A Polysyllable is a word of many 
syllables, {poly^ many.) 

Vbbbum, a word. ^L.) Hence, 

Verbal^ 1. Pertaining to words ; as, 
a verbal criticism. 2. Spoken (not 
written) ; as, a verbal message. 

Verbose^ using more words than 
necessary ; as, a verbose speaker. 

Verboseness or Verbosity^ the em- 
ployment of a superabundance of 
words. 

Verbiage^ the use of many words 
without necessity. 

3. To Speak. 

To SPEAK is to utter words. 

Speech consists in the utterance 
of articulate sounds for the convey- 
ance of ideas, (from speak,) 

A Language is a system of signifi- 
cant vocal sounds used by some par- 
ticular people. (L., lin^aj the tongue, 
because the tongue is a prominent 
organ of speech.) 

A ToNGUB is a language. 

A DiALEOT is a provincial variety 
of a languoije; as, the Scottish dkh 
lect of the English language. 

An Idiom is, 1. A form of expres- 



sion peculiar to a laneaage. 2. A 
dialect (Gr., titoe [idios], peculiar.V 

A Jargon is a confused^ uninttlli- 
gible language. 

To Gibber is to speak rapidly and 
inarticulately. Hence, 

Gibberish^ unmeaning worda 

To Talk is to speak familiarly. 

To Converse is to t-alk together. 

To Chat is to converse familiarly 
on some unimportant subject. 

To Chatter is to talk rapidly with 
out saying anything of importance 
or interest 

A Chatterbox is an incessant talker. 

To Jabber is to talk rapidly and 
indistinctly. 

To Babble is, 1. To talk sensolessly 
and much. Hence, 2. To tell secreta 
3. By the figure of personification the 
poet speaks of bahblina brooks. 

To Gabblb is to talk rapidly and 
without meaning. 

To Pratb is to talk to little pur- 
pose. 

To Prattle is to talk much and 
idly, after the manner of children. 
(Freq. of prate.) 

Garrio, to prate. (L.) Hence, 

Garrulous^ talking much of what 
one has done, seen, or experienced. 

Old age looks out, 
Aud garrulout recottnta tbo feats of youth.— > 

ThomaoH, 

Garrulity f a talking much of what 
we have ourselves done, or of what 
has fallen under our own observation. 

Pleased with that social, sweet garrulUff 
The poor, disbouded Tet'ran^s sole delight. — 

SomerviUe, 

To Discourse is to communicate 
thoughts and ideas in a formal man- 
ner. (L., disj abroad; and curro^ to 
run, implying that discourse takes in 
a wide range of thought.) 

To Address is to speak to. 

Address, 1. Manner of addressing; 
as, a man of a pleasing address; a 
man of an awkward address, 2. SlulL 

An Address consists in words for- 
mally addressed to a company of 
hearers. 

A Speech is a formal discourse ut- 
tered in publia 
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A Haranoub ift an animated or 
Boisj speech addressed to a popular 
audience. 

A Lrotubb is a discourse read or 
pronounced on any subject, for the 
purpose of communicating informa- 
tion. (L., lego [Uctum]^ to read.) 

A Sermon is a discourse explana> 
toiY of a text or passage of Scripture. 

An Orator is a public speaker. 

An Oration is a speech pronounced 
on some special ocoasioa (L., oro^ 
to utter with the mouth.) 

Oratory is the art of speaking well 
in addressing a public audience. 

*PEfi[RHEo], to speak. (Gr.) Hence, 

Rhetoric^ the science of oratory. 

LoQUOR [locutum']^ to speak. (L.) 
Henee, 

Loquacious^ indulging in an im- 
moderate propensity to talk. X'^a^i- 
tnrn. 

Id conncil she gave license to her tongue, 
XoguaeioiM, brawling, ever in the wrong. — 

Dryden. 

Loquacityj immoderate indulgence 
in a propensity to talk. 

Too great loquacity^ and too great tacitomlty 
by tiU.—ArlmUmoL 

Eloquent^ speaking fluently, ele- 
gantly, and impressively, (e, forth.) 

Colloquy^ a conversation, (cony to- 
gether. ) 

Soliloquy^ a talking to one's-self. 
(L., solust alone.) 

Grandiloquent^ characterized by a 
pompous, or bombastic style; as, a 

S-andiloquent discourse. (L., grandis^ 
fty.) 

Elocution J the utterance or delivery 
of words in public discourses. 

Interlocutor^ one who speaks in a 
dialogua {inter, between.) 

Circumlocution, a round about 
form of expression, (circunij around.^ 

For {Jutumjj to speak. (L.) 
Hence, 

Ineffable, that can not be spoken 
or uttered ; as, ineffable joys, {in, 
not; and ex, out) 

Infant, one who is too youn^ to be 
able to speak, (in, not; 9.nS fans, 
ipeaking.) 

• Affable, lit, easy to be spoken to. 
Hence, condescending to free and 



familiar conversation Yrr&k InliMlors; 
as, an affable prinoe. 

Logos, a disconrsa. (Gr., from ai^ 
[%o], to speak.) Henoe,' logue, a 
final syllable signifying a speech; as 
in 

Prologue, a piece spoken before the 
commencement of a play, {pro, be- 
fore.) 

Epilogue, a piece spoken after Ae 
conclusion of aj^ay. (epi, after.) 

Dialogue, 1. A conversation be- 
tween two or more persons. 2. A 
written composition in which two or 
more persons are represented as 
speaking together, (dia, between.) 

Monologue, 1. A soliloquy. 2. A 
scene in which a dramatic performer 
speaks by himself (Gr., /junt \mor 
notf], alone.) 

Apologue, a fable. 

Decalogue, the Ten Command- 
ments. (Gr., hM [deca'], ten.) 

Catalogue, a list 

Hence, also, logy, a termination 
which may be rendered a diseowrse 
about, a treatise on, the doctrine of 
the science of, etc. ; as in 

Zodlogy, the scienoe of living 
creatures. (Gr., ^mv9 [«A>n], a Mving 
creature. 

Ornithology, a discourse about 
birds, a treatise on birdik.or the sci- 
ence of birds. (Or., tfftt [omit, omi- 
thos'], a bird.) 

Ichthyology^ the tcienee of ifhea. 
(Gr., tx^i [ichihysl, a iSsh.) 

Eniomolomf, the science of inseoti. 
(Gr., mt^c9 \entomon], an insect) 

Herpeioloay, the nataral histonr of 
reptilea (Gv., %^wnt [herpetosjf a 
reptile.) 

Geology, the scienee whSoh treats 
of the structure of the earth, and of 
the changes which its surface has un- 
dergone. (Gr., ym [ge^i the earth.) 

Paleontology, the scienee of the 
fossil remains of animals and plants 
now extinct (Gr., iraheuo< Ipalaios}, 
ancient; and m [on, ontosl, a^ being!) 

Asirology, the pretended scienee oi 
foretelling events from the aspects of 
relative positions of the planetia 
(Gr., «#T{oy lasinm], a ftav*) 
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TkeologVj the science of divine 
things. (&r., e*c ITheos], God.) 

Demonology^ a treatise on evil spiiv 
it& {Demon, an evil spirit) 

Martyrology, a history of the mar- 
tyrs. 

Horology, the scientific principles 
o& which the construction of instru- 
ments for measuring time depends. 
.(6r^ 2m \hora], time!) 

ArcMoloqy, a discourse on an- 
tiqaify. (w., «v;t**®^ [archaios], 
ancient) 

Oateology, a description of bones. 
(Or., •mor [psieori], a Done.) 

ABH12 [Lexis], a word. From xi>« 
[2^o], to speak. Hence, 

iMcicon, a word-book, or diction- 
ary. 

4. 2b Say, 

To SAY is to utter in words. 

To State is to represent in a 
formal manner, the facts and circum- 
ftances connected with any matter. 
(L, aiaiu9, a fij:ed position.) 

To Declare is, 1. To communicate 
plainly to others by^ words. Whom 
ye ignorantly worship, him declare I 
onto you. — Aci9, z. To say posi- 
tively ; as, he declares the story to be 
false. (L., elarusy clear.) 

To Affirm is, lit, to make firm, 
HencSi to make a strong and positive 
declaration of something that we 
know. 2. To say that a thing is, in 
contradistinction to saying tlmt it is 
not K Den^. (L., firmus, strong.) 

To Assert is to express confidenSy 
what we believe. 

To Asseverate is to make a strong 
and solemn affirmation. 

To Aver is to affirm positively 
from a knowledge that what we state 
is true. (Fr., averer, to bear witness 
to the truth; from L., verus, true.) 

To Protest is, 1. To affirm with so- 
lemnity; as, to protest one's inno- 
cence. (L., protestor. I call the 
fods as witnesses to the truth of what 
. say. Pro, for ; and testis, a wit- 
ness.) 2. To make a solemn declara- 
tion expressive of opposition; as, to 
I^o<m/ against a measure. 



Dico, [dictum], to say. (L.) Hence, 

Diction, style, either of speaking or 
writing. 

Predict, to say or tell beforehand. 
{pros, beforehand.) 

Contradict, to affirm or assert the 
contrary of what has been affirmed 
or asserted by another. (contra, 
against) 

Addict, among the ancients, to de- 
vote one's-self, by a verbal engage- 
ment, to the friendship or service of 
another. Hence, to devote one's^elf 
to a habit or practice, (ad, to.) 

*PAZft [Phrazo], to speak. (Gr.^ 
Hence, 

Phrase, a combination of two ox 
more words. 

Phraseology, manner of expression. 

To Paraphrase, to express the ideas 
of an author in different words for 
the purpose of rendering sense more 
clear. 

Periphrase, or Periphrasis, a cir- 
cumlocution, (peri, around.) 

Periphrastic, circumlocutory; as, a 
periphrastic expression. 

6. To Tell 

To TELL is to communicate events 
and circumstances. 

To Relate is to give the particu- 
lars of an event 

To Detail is to relate minutely. 

To Narrate is to give l^e particu- 
lars of a connected series of events. 
(L., narro [narratum], to tell.) 

To Recount is to relate in detaiL 
(Fr., raconter, to tell over^ 

To Rehearse is 1. To recount 
events and transactions. 2. To re- 
peat, by way of practice, a piece that 
one has committed to memory. 

To Recite is to tell over; as, to 
recite the particulars of a journey. 

An Account is a statement of ex- 
isting facts, or a recital of transac- 
tions and events. 

A Story is an account, either ver- 
bal or written, of a series of. facts 
and events. (Abbreviation of h^. 
lory.) 

A Tale is a feigned story. (Ftam 
iM) 
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An Anbcdotb is a sliort etory em- 
bodying some biopaphieal incident 

A Fable is a feigned story designed 
to instruct or amose. 

Fabulous^ feigned; as, tk/ahuhus 
rtoty. 

A Legend is, 1. A chronicle of the 
lives of saints. 2. An incredible or 
unanthentic narrative. (L., legenda^ 
to be read.) 

NuKTio [nuntiatum]f to telL (L.) 
Hence, 

Denounce^ 1. To inform against; 
as, to denounce for neglect of duty. 
2. To threaten ; as, to denounce vrar. 
^ Announce^ to give first notice. The 
birth of the Savior vras announced by 
angels. 

A Nuncio is 1. One vrho brings in- 
telligence. 2. An embassador from 
the Pope to an emperor. 

6. Of Naming. 

A NAME is a term applied to an 
individual object, or class of objects, 
to distinguish the individual, or class 
from other individuals or classes. 

NoHEN [fiomints], a name. (L.) 
Hence, 

Nominal^ existing in name only. 
A nominal difference is a difference 
in name, but not in reality. A nomt- 
nal Christian is one vrho is a Christ- 
ian only in name. 

Nominate^ to propose by name for 
election. 

Nominee^ a person named for elec- 
tion. 

Nominatice^ the naming case in 
grammar. 

Nomenclature^ a system of names 
appropriated to any art or science. 

Venominate^ to designate by a 
name. 

DenominaUon^ 1. The act of nam- 
ing. 2. A distinguishing name. 3. 
A society of individuals called by the 
same name. 

A MUnomer^ in law, is the mistak- 
ing of the true name of a person. 
Henoe, generally, a misnaming. 

ONTMA [Onyma], a name. (Gr.) 
Benoe, 

AnonymioiuM^ not having the name, 



or signature attachcnd; as/ati Mon^ 
mou8 publicatioa {a, privative.) 

I^onym, a word having the same 
si^ificauon with another. («yn, 
with.) 

Patronymic^ a name of a person 
derived m>m the name of a pai^nt or 
other ancestor. Thus, Achilles was 
called Pelides from Peleus, the name 
of his father. (Or., mriif [jp^aerj, tf 
fatherj 

To Call is to apply^ a name to. 

An Appellation is a name by 
which anything is called. (Ii., aq^ 
pello, to call) 

7. Of Classification, 

A KIND embraoee many individ- 
ual objects possessing certain com- 
mon (characteristics; as, the human 
kind^ the deer kind, 

A SoBT is a collection of individual 
persons, or things, characterised by 
the same or like qualities; as, a Bori 
of men; a 9wi of trees. 

A Species includes idl the animals 
that have sprung from a single pair, 
as the hone; or all the pfamts that 
may be supposed to have sprung from* 
the same original germ; or all tiie 
mineral bodies tihat eonsist of the 
same elements, and have the same 
crystalline forms, etc (L., epedetj 
an appearance.) 

Specific 1. Distinguishing one spe- 
cies from another; as, epec^fie char^ 
aeteristica X Generic. 2. Definite 
or particular; as, a «jpee(/{c«tatement 
X General 

Varieties, in animals and plants, are 
accidental differenees between indi- 
viduals of the same species, trttns* 
mitted through soecetoive ' fenera- 
tions. The Caucasians and Mongo- 
lians are varieties dT the hnmaxi spe* 
oies. 

A Genus nsnally consists of two or 
more species possessing certain char- 
acters m common, by which they are 
distinguished from all others. The 
dog, t£e wolf^ tiie fox, and the jaek« 
all, belong to a single genus, (plural, 
genera.) 

QeneriOt or €leneriesUf pertumnf 



to • onHU or kind; aj, i 
M BpeoUc 



t inoludei tieo 
k poweaaing certain oharaotets 



A Cl&u inoludw ievenl orden, 
Qiudrapeds, birdi, fiahM, eta., ate 
uauH of animnla. 

A KnoDox ia a grand diriBion of 
utoral o^eoti, inoluding Beveral 
ftlMini Ilere are three kingdomt 
of natarer the animal, the vegetable, 
. and the mineral kingdoms, 

8. Jt Oill 

To CALL is to utter in a load tone 
tfae name of some one at a diBtanoe, 
Maoeating him to oome to ^ou. 

A OatHng ia the pursuit of busi- 



yttD[«oeatein], tooall. (L.) Hence, 

Vocalioti, a oalling. 

YbeaiiBe, used in oalling; aa, the 



iKtoke, to call upon ia the way of 
■pantst. {in, upon.) 

MvoeotioK, 1. The act of address- 
ing ittprajer. 2. The form of worda 
lued In invoking. 

OmMJte, to oall together, (i 
together.) 

Rteoke, to reooll, aa something 
grtatod or nttered; as, to retoke 
sentenoe, a deoree, a charter, (i 

iMSk.) 

Xushe, to call forth; lu, to enokt 
tpiHt& 

Aveoitf, lit, to oall forward. Pro- 
rmwl the Latin form of proeokt, pri- 
aanly signifled to oall forward, or 
ohallenge the bravest of an adverae 
arar to a eiogle oonteit Honce, 
I. To make angrr. 2. To excite ; as. 
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nsage. One who pleada tha own 
any person or (hug. (ad, to; ai 
catui, oalled.) 

Pello [pelfatea], to oalL 
Henoe, 

Appeal, lit, to call to. Hen 
To call upon auothar for the dea 
of a controvertod qneation. '. 
call Dpon a superior court to d 
a cauae which nas been tried i 
inferior court, and deoided ag 
the partj appealing. 

Appellant, one who appeali. 

Appellate, pertaining to t^ip 
as, appellate jurisdiction. 

ApjiellaHon, the name bj i 
anything is called. 

Repeal, to recall; as, to repi 

To CuALLGNOB is, 1. To oa 

immon to answer for an offeoa 
ngle combat. 2. To call to a 
teat of anj kind. 3. To claii 
due; as, to challenge respeot 

9. To Ory. 
■ Ckt ia to alter a loud TOi 



Clamor, 1. A loud and conta 

lise made b; human voices. Hi 
2. Complaint and urgent demani 

To Claim, lit., to cry out, "T! 

ine." Henoe, \. To affirm < 
right or title to a thing ; aa, he ej 
the property. 2. To ask for; i 
claim a debt. 

To Bzclaim, to oiy onb {tx, o 

To Reclaim, 1. To claim back 

reclaim property that has pt 
into the hands of others. 2. To 
back from error or vica, [rt, bacl 

To Proclaim, to make anyt 
known by pubUo outcry. ( 
abroad.) 

Proclamation, originally, a tu 
given by public outcry. Henoe 
official notice given to the po 
whether by outcry or othartrisa 

Acclamation, a shont of appli 
{ad, to.) 

To Declaim, I. To apeak a set 
tiou in publia 2. To iiuanguti 
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10. Of Letters, 

A LETTER is, 1. A character re- 
pfresenting an elementary sound of 
the human voice. 2. An epistle, be- 
cause it consists of written char- 
acters. 

Letters^ in the plural, Learning, 
because the alphabetic characters are 
tile elements or all learning. We sa 
a man of letters; the republic 
Utteri^ etc. 

Lettered, acquainted with letters, 
that is, learned. 

Unlettered^ unlearned. 

LiTEBA, a letter. (L.) Hence, 

Literal^ 1. According to the letter; 
as, the literal meaning of a word. 
Example. According to usage, the 
word metropolis signifies the chief 
city of a country; but literallv, a 
metropolis is a mother city. (Gr., 
/uMTtif [m«/eir], a mother; and 9r«\/c Qpo- 
lis"], a city. X Figurative. 2 Closely 
following the words, (or, as it were, 
the letters) ; as, a literal translation. 
XFree. 3. Consisting of letters; 
as, a literal equation. 
^ Literature^ all kinds of composi- 
tions, except those on the positive 
sciences. 

Literary, L Pertaining to litera- 
ture; as, literary labors. 2. Versed 
in literature; as, a literary man. 

Literate^ versed in letters. (Not 
used.) 

Illiterate^ ignorant of letters or 
books, (in, not) X Learned. 

Literati, the learned men. 

Alliteration^ the near collocation 
of words commencing with the same 
letter, as in the following lines : 

0*er the Aeath the Aeifer strayi 
JFVee, the/iirrowed task is done, 
How the village windows Uaeei 
JBumished by thd setting tan. 

Obliterate^ primarily^ to efface let- 
ters. Hence, To efface any kind of 
marks, impressions, or traces. 

11. The Alphabet 
An ALPHABET consists of the 
letters of a language arranged in or- 
der. (From alpha and beta, the 
Barnes of the first and second letters 
of the Greek alphabet) 



Alpha, the first letter of the Greek 
alphabet Hence, the first 

Omega, the last letter of the Greek 
alphabet Hence, the last 

Delta, a Greek letter of a triangu* 
lar form, thus A. Hence, a tract of 
land included between the outlets of 
a river; as, the delta of the Nil& 

Iota, the smallest letter of the 
Greek alphabet Hence, a very small 
quantity or degree. 

Jot, a modification of the word 
iota, and having essentially the same 
meaning. <.•'•• ^t.'.*. 

Abecedarian, pertaining to the al- 
phabet; as, an aoecedarian school 

la To Write, 

To WRITE is to trace charaoteis 
representing vocal sounds. 

A Hand is any particular style of 
writing ; as, to write a fair hand; a 
round hand. 

A Scrawl consists of one or more 
words written in a wretohediy poor 
hand. 

ScRiBo [scriptum]^ to write. (L.) 
Hence, 

Scribble^ 1. To write without care 
or elegance. 2. To fill with artiest or 
worthless writing. 

Scripture^ the Saored Writings. 

Describe, lit., to vrrite about Henee, 
to give a representation of anything, 
either in writing or orally, (ae^ con- 
cerning.) 

Ascribe, litj to write as belonging 
to. Hence, 1. To consider or allege 
to belong ; as, to ascribe perfection to 
God. 2. To attribute ; as, to ascribe 
an effect to a causa (od, to.) 

Ascription^ the ati of ascribing 

Prescribe, Ut, to write berore. 
Hence, To direct formally by writing 
or otherwise. 

FrescripHonj 1. The act of pr<e- 
scribing. 2. That which is pra- 
soribed ; as, a medical prescripHan. 

Proscribe, cri^nally, to write and 
paste up in publio the names of per- 
sons doomea to death. Hence, 1. To 
doom to destruction. % To put out 
of the protection of the law. ^ To 
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forbid, utterly; a8, to proscribe the 
ate of ardent spirits. 

Proseriptiony the art of proscribing. 

Conscription, Hty a writing togeth- 
er. Hence, A compulsory enrollment 
of individuals for military service, 
(coil, together.) 

Conscript, one taken by lot from 
the conscription list (A word used 
in France.) 

Transcribe, to write over in the 
same words, {trans j over.) 

Transcript, a copy. 

Subscribe, Hi, to vrrite beneath. 
Hence, to give consent to something 
written, by writing one's name be- 
low. 2. Ix) promise to give by writ- 
ing one's name, as to subscribe a 
sum of money. 3. To assent; as, to 
subscribe to an opinion. 

Nondescript, not hitherto de< 
soribed; as, a nondescript animal or 
plant (non, not) 

rPA^O [Gbapho], yryfrifAfAtu |jr«- 

grammai'], to write. AIbo, to draw 
or paint (Gr.) Hence, 

Graphic, well delineated; as, a 
graphic description. 

Calligraphy, elegant penmanship. 
(Qr., nahos [calos'], beautitul.) 

Stenography, a short hand. (Or., 
vrvH [stenos'], contracted.) 

Bifiraphg, a written account of 
the liie and character of any person. 
(Gr., fim [bios'], life.) 

A Monograph is a description of a 
single thing, or class of things. (Gr., 
fuum [motMs], one.)^ 

An Autograph is a person's own 
handwriting. (Gr., awroc [autos'], self.j 

An Anagram is a transposition of 
the letters of a name, by which a 
new word is formdd. Thus Galenus 
may be changed into angelus. (Gr., 
ttMt [ana], denoting transposition.) 

A Programme is a plan written out 
beforehand. (Gr., ir^o [pro], before- 
hand.) 

A Diagram is a mathematical fig- 
ure drawn for illustration. 

A Telegraph is an apparatus by 
which written signals are transmitted 
to a great distance. (Gr., *nki [tele], 
afiur.) 



A Telegram is a dispatch received 
by telegraph. 

Grammar is, according to the efy* 
mology of the word, the scienoe of 
written language. 

13. Designation of Letters from thdt 

Form^ 

1. The Roman is the common, up 
right character used by the Engiisb, 
and most other European nations. 
It has its name from having been 
used by the ancient Romans. 

2. The Italic character differs 
from the Roman, in being inclined^ 

instead of upright, 

3. The mtx HnfiUsl^, or Gotbie 
black-letter, is the character in vrhich 
English books were first printed. 

4. (^cu'kt is the common manu- 
script character used in printing. 

14 Designation of Letters According 
to their Size. 

In the following examples Na 1 is 
Diamond; No. 2 is Pearl; No. 3 is 
A^te ; No. 4 is Nonpareil ; No. 5 is 
Minion; No. 6 is Brevier; No. 7 is 
Bourgeois; No. 8 is Loi^ Primer; 
No. 9 is Small Pica; No. 10 is IRca; 
No. 11 is English; No. 12 is Great 
Primer. 

Ifo. 1. Dtllnaw, hdiMtTr, sad prop«r Im pwr— at «f ItaMk *■* 
■uMctial daiiw of th* jrovas. 

Ko. 2. The ftoqniaiUon of knowtodte U mm of iMi MOd 
honorable oooupationa of youth. 

No. 3. Yirtaoui youth gradually brings tevard 
Moomplished and flourlthiag maahood. 

No. 4. Sincerity and truth fam tiie iMfla of 
evary Tiitae. 

No. 5. Whatever purifies, fortifies also 
the heart. 

No. 6. Time once past never returns. 

No. 7. The moment which is lost, 
is lost forever. 

No. 8. He that can not lire 
well to-day, will be less qualified 
to live well to-morrow. 

No. 9. Charity, like the sun, 
brightens every object on 
which it shinies. 
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; No. 10. Reveal none of 
the secrets of thy friend. 

No. 11. He that hath 
pity on the poor, lendeth 
to the Lord. 

No. 12. If thine 
enemy be hungry, 
give him bread to 
eat. 

15. Classification of Letters accord- 
ing to the nature of the Sounds 
ichich they represent 

The letters of the alphabet consist 
of two general classes, to wit : vowels 
and consonants. 

A Vowel is a letter representing a 
simple inarticulate souna, as, a, e, i, 
0| u. (L., voxy the voice, the vowels 
being voice sounds.) 

A Consonant is a letter which can 
be perfectly sounded only in connec- 
tion with a vowel, as b, c, d. (L., 
con, together; and sonansy sounding.) 

Another division of letters is the 
division into vocals, subvocals, and 
aspirates^ 

The Vocals are the same with the 
vowels. (L., voXy the voice.) 

The Subvocals are those conso- 
nants which have an imperfect vo- 
cality. They are b, d, g, j, 1, m, n, 
ng, r, V, z, zh and th, as heard in 
tien. 

The Aspirates are those conso- 
nants whose enunciation is charac- 
terized by a breathing, which is 
entirely unaccompanied by vocalitv. 
The aspirates are f, k, p, s, t, h, ch, 
sh, wh and th, as heard in thin, 
(L., ady at; and spirOy to breathe.) 

The consonants have also been di- 
vided into mutes and semivowels. 

The Mutes can not be heard at all, 
except in combination with the vow- 
^. They are k, p, and t. (MutCy 
dumb.) 



The Seuivowels are capable of 
being sounded imperfectly without 
the aid of the vowels. All the con- 
sonants except k, p, and t, are semi- 
vowels. 

The Liquids are the letters 1, m, n, 
ng, and r. They are called liquidsy 
on account of the smoothness ottheir 
sound. 

The Labials are consonants, which 
req^uire the aid of the lips in their 
articulation, as b, p, m, w, wh, f, and 
V. (L., labiuniy a lip.) 

The Dentals are conuonants, which 
reqjuire the aid of the teeth in their 
articulation, as f and v. (L., denSy a 
tooth.) 

TheLiNGUALS are consonants, which 
require the aid of the tongue in their 
articulation, as d, t, th, 1, n, r, s, and 
z. (L., linguay the tongue.) 

The Palatals are consonants,which 
req^uire the aid of the palate in their 
articulation, as t, d, and 1. 

The Sibilants are hissing conso* 
nants, as s, sh, and th sharp. (L., 
sihilOy to hiss.) 

16. Of Figures of Speech, 

A FIGURE OF SPEECH is a 
mode of expression in which the 
words are to oe understood otherwise 
than in their natural and proper 
sense. 

A Trope is a figure in which a 
single word is turned from its natural 
sense. (Gr., tfoTni [tropel^y a turning.) 

Tropicaly turned from its natural 
and proper sense; as, the tropical 
use of a word. 

Literaly according to the letter, 
(Jj.y liieray a letter.) 

NoTR 1. — A sense that coincides with the nat- 
nral and proper import of the words is said to bt 
literal, 

NoTB 2. — According to Lord, there are nine 
Iclnds of figures — the Comparison, tlie Metaphor, 
the Metonymy, the Synecdoche, the Hyperbole, 
the Hf/pootUattatk^ the Apostrophe, the Proso- 
popoeia, or Personification, and the Allegory, or 
Parable. 

"A Comparison, or Simile, is an 
affirmation of the likeness of one 
thing to another,. and is expressed 
by asy likey soj or some other tena of 
resemblance." 
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■ZAMPLxs. — His eyo8 were aa a flame of fire» 
i»d hla Tolce aa the soand of many waten.— 
am, i: 14. 

8Im> walks lu beauty like tb^ night 
Of cloudles'* climes and starry skies ; 

And all that *s bedt of dark HDd light, 
Meets Id the aspect of her eyes. — Bgnm. 

''A Mbtaphor is an affirmation or 
representation, by word^, that an 
agent, object, quality or act is that 
which it merely resembles." 

XxAMPLU. — God is a Mta and a MM. — P«. 
haach: 11. The flKldo tmiU. The skies frown. 

All flowers will droop in ab^ience of the sua 
That Wdkwl tlieir sweets. — Drydien. 

And this our lifts exempt firom public haunts, 
Vinds UmQUM in trees, hook* iu the nuining 

brotiks, 
gsi'woMs io stones, aud good io everything. — 

Shahtpeare, 

(Qr., ^iT« [msto], over, and v»t» [i»A«roj, to 
carry.) 

"The Metoxymy is a change of 
name, by the denomination of a thins; 
by a noun that is not its proper nor 
its metaphorical denominative, but is 
the proper name of something with 
irhioh, as a scene, place, cause, effect, 
or source, it is intimately connected." 

ExAMPi.ss.— A clear h«ad^ f6r a clear miad. 
A good tahht for good food. 

In these green days 
BevlTing tiehnen lifts her languid heiul, 
liife flows afresh, and yonng-eyed h«ctUk exalts 
The whole creation round. — Thom»o». 

Here sieibieM and heaJth are put for the persons 
trte are the subjects of them. 

(€hr., yutrat [me/a], denoting change; 
and owfjta [onyma]^ a name.) 

" The bYNEo'DOCHB is the use of a 
term that properly denotes only a 
part of a thin)^, or one of a kind, in 
place of one that denotes the whole ; 
or of one that denotes the whole, in- 
stead of one that signifies only a part ; 
as, a species for a genus, or a genus 
for a species; a day for time; the 
hand for the whole person." (Gr., 
win [syri], together ; and mJixofitm [ec- 
deenomafL to take.) 

" The Uyper^bolb is an exhibition 
of things as greater or less in dimen- 
sions, more or less in number, or bet- 
ter or worse in kind, than they really 
are ; as when we say of a large man, 
he is a giant: or of a small one, he is 
» pigmy." (Gr.,* ury Ihyper], be- 
yond ; and 0xxKe» [ballo]^ to cast) 



"A Hypocatas^tasis is a substita- 
tion, without a formal notice, of an 
act of one kind, with its object or con- 
ditions, for another, iu order, by a re- 
semblance tO) to exemplify that for 
which the substitute is used. Thus, 
a person attempting to accomplish 
something which, either from its aa* 
ture or his condition, is impossible, or 
extremely difficult, is said to * ande^ 
take to force his bark against wind 
and tide,' a work of one kind whieh 
is known to be hopeless, being eni- 
ployed to exemplify the impraotica- 
bleness of the other." 

Ho, every one that thiraleikt come ye to ths 
waters, and he that hath no money, come n 
buy and eol; yea, comn Ixiy wioe and milk, 
without monoy and without price.— f«. h: 1, 2. 

** Here hunger and thirst, necessities of tb* 
body, ari) subititutod for the analogous wants of 
the soul; aiiid water, milk, hoaey, and bread, 
for tiie gifts of grace, by which thueo spiritual 
wants are supplied." (Or., viraKsr«rr«ri( 
[kifpoccUa$t(uii]^ a substitution.) 

*'An Aposthophb is a direct ad- 
dress, in a speech, argument, narra- 
tive, or prediction, to a person or ob- 
ject that is the subject of the dift- 
course ; or to one who hears, and is to 
form a judgment respecting it; ai 
when an advocate in a plea suspends 
his narrative or argument to the jury, 
and makes an appeal to the judge; or 
when an orator, in depicting the life 
of one who htis departed, arrests the 
story, and addresses himself directly 
to the dead as though he were present 
and aware of what is taking place." 
^' Immaterial things are often apostro- 
phized; and in these instances the 
objects addressed are also treated ac- 
cording to their proper nature." 

EXAMPLM.— 

Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of Paradise that has survired the fidl t 
Though few now taste thee aniMpairedandpiirs« 
Or, tasting, long ei^joy thee.— OeiSjMr. 

0, memory ! thou fond deceiver, 

Still importunate and vain ; 
To former Joys recurring ever, 

And turning all the past to pain. — OoUkmUk, 

Hail, holy light I oflspring of heaven, flrst-lxirn. 

MOhM. 

(Gr., *To [apo], aside; and «y»t» 
[strophe], a turning.) 

"The Frosopopce''ia, or PKRSoxm- 
OATiox, is an ascription of intelli- 



oi^ns of liearing, eight, or motion: 
or asaribmg to it the actions and pas- 



doClitd with Ehj Btna^. Ziatt I dolha thj- 
■df with tfaj ElorioLia fftrmeaUi O Jannattm- 
Ow liolf eilMl—b. lit: 1, via. WMnm twU 
MU^ hiT honH, sis.— Prw. Is .- 1, als. 
■at ^taate^ to lh#[F ajTM her Ukipl4 p*f^ 



I>niar gr«t proprlMaroralll 'tlsthln 
To tnid ODt empjrat mai to qnnKh tba lU 

(Gr., ■/•»! [proiopi], a person ; and 
miM rpoiw], to malce.) 

"The Allboost is the nae of iatel- 
ligeooes noting in one sphere or rsla- 
tion, b> oxem^lfj and illuntTate thetr 
own or the agensiea of others in an- 
other; or the aae of unintelligent 
agents in a natural or BuppoBitious re- 
lation, to exemplify the conduct of 
men." (Qr., »>j.tt\allo3\ other; and 
tUSftM {agortao], to apeak) 

IIumJ Iti n^^Pi. Ua. Tbe puabla of thi 
»*« It u lIltgoiT ; bat tlw paimblo of ttu 
ftmln or mutird Med Ii ■ man compulano. 

nun.— A Ftmhk Is ■ ibort auntii* ddEinad 
MSHaptE^ HmaiBonl tnilh. (Or., •^t-*"-- 
1^ IpoTobailol, lo rompan.] 



teaohoa ia commonly subjoined. (In., 
fahula, ft Btory.) 

AcKMOWtHMnisT.— lloitof Ibafcniobif *«r. 

Initiou huva been bommd from Dsild S. 

Obmotactatku ud Lan of nguuln Lu- 

17. Stoidrif Ormnmatieal ZVmM. 
GRAMMAR is the acienoe of lan- 
gn^e. 

Il0T>^A«iRdlnR to tba atjrmalogr uu) orig' 

hWbo* of nlitH luiuafa ; but tlu larm la now 
mod ta ^oniTj tbt Bolaiioa uf Ungnaga in gaD> 

|FW>]. • Jatiw; tniB >•(.»■ [r^**"). •» 

Obihodkafhi ii the d«partaient of 



ar Trliiah treftta of tho ralei 

ting warda with their proper 

It also treats of tbe n'" 



r of letter* (Gr., tfinjor- 
)rri>ct; and yf*tm[oraphoj, to 

■ap«li,) 



Btymolocit la the department of 
gntmmar wtiiah treats of the deriva- 
of words ivnd their various modi- 
ions. It nlao dividea worda into 
different classes called parts of 
ipeech. (Gr., m^uir [efyman], the 
" word ; and xtyw [.logoali ^ 



discf 



0.) 



SvsTAx trpftts of the proper ar- 
rangement of words in sentenoea. 
It also trcHt^ of the agvement and 
^oTornmeiit of worda. (Or., m [sun]. 
■ gether; iinil t.J« [taxit], an m- 

n^ement, fnim ■mrrm yotio}, to or- 

PitosoDi' trontaof thelawBof Teni- 
fication. It also treats of Qoanti^, 
and elocution. (Gr., itjin 
[jiros], conoorniDg; and ■/* [p-^'[, 
Bong or poetry.) 

A Noun is a word naed as the name 
aomu porsoQ, place, or thine. (Pr., 
>m, from L. nomen, a name.) 
A Pbonou^ ia a word nsed instftad 
' a noun, (pro, instead o£) 
An Articlij is a word used to limit 
e meaning of a nonn. (L., or- 
liculus, a little joint.) 

19 arlfola darina Ita BBa fKa A* . 
!-, IliiiE in thn OrHk IMIEIIHP lb* 
'h[ch HOtwtn la our daflnrM utlcla 
' being all^tlf modtflad) B»d m t 



^tu Adjedtivb is a word added toa 
noun to eiprusa its quality. (Xi., ad, 
to ; and jecliu, thrown or put) 

A Ve&b is a word expressing ao- 
tioti, being, or statCL (L,, vtrbUM, a 
word.) 

HoTi.— Tbe nsma w« tnpHH tbM tha put 

■pencil tboi ilmlfutad la tba ouat lniportaM 

The Adtbrb is lima called because 
it is added to a verb, eto., to modify 
the sense of the word to which it u 
added, (ad, ailded ta) 

A pBEPOdiTiox is a void wbioh 
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•eires to connect words, and show the 
relation botween them. 

Hon.— The preixMitioa derifM its nune finom 
tlw cinminiitAno*, that in tbe fonnation of com* 

SQDd Tcrba In the Latin and Greek languages, 
e words called prepocdtlons are placed before 
the simple verbs. In the Kngllsh langoage these 
words mav aluo be properljr called preposition!*, 
because tOHT are placed before the nouns and 
prononns which they govern in the objective 
ease. (L., jme, before ; and pono, [po$Uum]t to 
place.) 

A CoNj(7NOTiON is a word which 
Berves to connect words and sen- 
tences. (L., con, together; and ^'uTi^o 
{Junctumly to join.) 

An Interjection is a word thrown 
in between the parts of a sentence 
to express some emotion of the mind. 
(L., inter, between; and jicio Ijeo- 
<Mm], to oast) 

Indicative, pointing out (L., in, 
at; and dico, to point) 

VOTC— The Indicative Mood has its designation 
from the clrcumHUMiC<», that It is used in defln- 
italj pointing out the fact which it asserts. 



Pbienitalj possessing or 4xpre» 
ing power or ability. (L., poiem, 
possessing power.) 

Note.— The AiteNlial Mood has its derignatioa 
from oaa, one of the signs of that mood. 

Subjunotiye, subjoined. (L., tiii, 
afler, and jungo, to join.) 



NoTB.— The Atl^fmusfiss Mood has Hi 
tion Arom the dreumstance, that a Terb in Afl 
mood can never be used independently, but is 
always ma>j<^ned to a verb in some other BMOd. 

Ihferatiye, expressing a oonmumcL 

NOTK— The Imperative Mood has its deilgDS- 
tion from the circumstanoe, that the m 
of a command is one c^ the uses of this 



Infinitive, not limited. (L., In, 
not, toid JinitiiSf limited.) 

KOTK 1.— The If^itive Mood has Its designs^ 
tion from the circumstance, that the verb in thil 
mood expresses the sense in a geseral maaiier, 
and is not limited in its form to agrsef in mni- 
ber and person, with a subject. 

Note 2.— The infinitive form ti always used 
as the proper name of any paitleiilarT«rb; as* 
2V> be, To love. To go. 



OF LITERARY SCHOOLS. 



A SCHOOL is, 1. A place or es- 
tablishment in which persons are in- 
stmcted in the arts and sciences. 2. 
Tlie collective body of pupils in any 
place of instruction. 3. A sect in 
. philosophy or religion. (6r., ^xj^kn 
[icho^'le], leisure.) 

A Scholar is, 1. A member of a 
sehooL 2. Any one who learns of a 
teacher. 3. A person possessed of 
the knowledge communicated in 
schools. 

The Schoolmen were divines and 
philosophers of the middle ages, who 
adopted the principles of Aristotle, 
and spent much of their time on 
points of nice and abstract specula- 
tion. They were so called because 
they taught in the schools of divinity 
established by Charlemagne. 

SeholaeiiCy 1. Pertaining to a 
scholar or to schools; as, ^cAo^^ie 
learning. 2. Pertaining to the school- 
men; as, scholastic divinity. 

Aqadbmia, a place near Athens, 



where Plato taught philosophy. 
Hence, 

Academy, 1. A school holding a 
rank between a common school and 
a college. 2. A society of learned 
men, united for the advancement of 
the arts or sciencea 

Academiciany a member of an 
acadenw, or society for the adnuice- 
ment of the arts and sciences. 

Academic, pertaining to schools of 
the highest grade; as, meademie 
honors. 

A College, in a seneral sense, is a 
body of men bound together by the 
same laws and customs. Hence, a 
societgr of persons enjMed in the 
pursuits of literature, induding (^ 
cers and students. (L., eoUego^ to 
gather together.) 

Universitas, in the middle ages, 
signified the whole body of stadentk 
or of teachers and students, assembled 
in a place of education, widi corpo- 
rate privileges, and under laws of 
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their owa (Univers^is, including, 
the whole.) Hence, 

UniverHiy, an establishment for 
the purposes of instruction in all or 
some of the most important divi- 
sions of science and literature, and 
haying the power of conferring cer- 
tain honorary dignities termed de- 
grees. — Brande. 

A SsinNART is, literally, a piece of 
ground where seedling plants are 
nurtured till they are fit for trans- 
plantation. Hence, metaphorically^ 
a school 

NoTB 1. — By tbl0 metaphor the papils are 
repreeented as seedling plants, and the school 
as the noisery. 

Note 2. — The application of the term semina- 
ry is restricted, by custom, to schools of the 
middle and higher grades. (L., teminarUtm^ a 
nursery of seedling plants ; from «enMii, a seed.) 

GrMNASiuM, in Germany^ a school 
corresponding to a college in the 
United States. (Gr., >«/um^i9r [pym^ 
ntuion]^ in Ancient Greece^ a place 
for athletic exercises. The literary 
gymnasium serves to exercise and dis- 
tipline the powers of the mind.) 

The Faculty of a college or univer- 
sity consists of the president, profes- 
sors, and tutors. (L., facto^ to do; 
whence faculty ^ the power of doin^ ; 
whence faculty^ a body of men in- 
vested with the power or right to do 
certain things.) 

The FactutieSj in universities, are 
four : divinity, law, medicine, and the 
liberal arts. 

The Liberal Abts, in the schools 
of the middle ages, were seven : gram- 
mar, logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, geom- 
etry, astronomy and music. (Lib- 
eralj beooming a Jree-bom person, in 
contradistinction to the servile arts, 
or those practiced by slaves. (L., 
ItbeTj free.) 

The Humanities, in the universi- 
ties, include grammar, rhetoric, the 
Latin and Greek languages, and poe- 
try. (Thus called on account of their 
humanizing influence.) 

A Professor is one who professeSj 
and publicly teaches any branch oi 
learning. 



A Tutor is, properly, a ^ardian 
or inrotector. (L., iue&r^ [|tuitum] to 
protect) Hence, 1. A private teach- 
er who is also charged with the gen- 
eral care of the voung person whom 
he instructs. Hence, 2. An under 
teacher in a college. 

An Usher is an assistant teacher 
in a school 

A Pupil was, primarily, a young 
person under the care of a gus^ian. 
Hence, A youth under the care of an 
instructor or tutor. 

A Student is, 1. Any one who is 
habitually engaged in study. Hence, 
2. A learner in an academy or col- 
lege. 

Of Academic Degrees. 

DEGREES are marks of distinc- 
tion conferred on students, as a testi- 
mony of their degree of proficiency 
in the arts and sciences. 

To Graduate is to receive a degree 
from a college or university. (L., 
graduSy a degree.) 

A Bachelor of Arts is a person 
who has taken the first degree in the 
liberal arts and sciences. 

A Baccalaureate is the degree of 
bachelor. 

A Master of Arts is one who has 
taken the second degree in a college 
or university. 

A Doctor is one who has passed 
all the degrees of a faculty, and is 
empowerea to practice and teach it; 
as, a doctor of aivinity, of law, or of 
medicine. 

A Doctorate is the degree of a 
doctor. 

An Undergraduate, in a university 
or college, is a student who has not 
taken his first degree. 

NoTK. — In the colleges of the United States, 
there are four classes of tradergradnates— ;^^efA- 
m«n, 9ophomore$tjuniont and temon, 

Fbksuhbn are collegiate students in the first 
year of their courue. 

SoPHOMOEBS are collegiate students in their 
second year. 

JuMioBA are collegiate students in their third 
year. 

Sbmiobb are collegiate studaots in their fimrth 
and last year. 



LTTEBABT PRODSCHONB — ^BOOKB. 



OP LITERARY PRODUCTIONS. 



A COMPOSITION eonBtsta 
words put together in writing, expres- 
■ive of iddoa in relation to aome 
specific subject (Compose, to put 
together; from L., con, together, and 
pono [jjorifum], to put) 

A TsEATiaB is a composition of 
Boma len^K in which the principles 
involved in Home Bubjeot are handled. 
(Bng., treat, from in., trailer, from 
L, tracio, to handle,) 

A Tract ib a short treatise, (h., 
tractatus, from tracio, to handle.) 

An Essay h an attempt nmde in 
writing to treat or disciiss aome suh- 
ject Pr., estai/er, to attempt) 

A WoKK it a product of literary 



A CoNFiLATioN consists of 
collected from different aul 
a book or pamphlet (L., 
gether; andpi^, to pillage. 

A SvuMLKY U a brief b 
either written or oral, of th 
ideas or facts connected ' 
subject 

A CojfPBimiUH is a trea 
prehending the chief heads 
ject in a small compasB. (I 
gether; a,ni pendo, to haag.) 

An Abbidghknt consists o 
etanoc of a larger workembi 
Bnall compass. (Fr., ab 

An E-prKo-MH is, 1. An abi 
2. A treatise embraoing the 
subject, or the prinoiples of i 
in a small compass. (Gr., en | 
and T>^ [fo-ni«j, a trimming o 



OF BOOKS. 



A BOOK consists of a composltii 
or collection of composiUonR, writti 
or printed on a number of separate 
sheets of paper or pieoea of parch- 
ment, bound, stitched, or otherwise 
fastened together. (Ger., buch, the 
beech tree, because writing was pri- 
marily done on the bark of the beech, 
and of other trees and plants.) 

A YoLtiia is as much of a work 
as is bound, atitehed, or otherwise 
united in one parcel. (L., volumcn, 
a roll, because, anciently, a book con- 
sisted of pieces of parchment fastened 
together, end to end, and the whole 
being wrapped around a roller. A 
volume of tnis kind, when unfolded, 
was often a great many yards in 
length) 

A loMS IB a single volume of a 
work containing more volnmes than 
one. (Gr., Tt/j.ne riavioa), a section, 
from 'jtfiHi, itTi/iti [(emno, letama^, to 
divide by cutting.) 

A Pamps let is a smalt stitched book. 

A Folio is a volume in which a 



sheet is folded so as to f 
leaves. (L., foliuitt, a Iea£] 

A QiTASTO, or 4to, is a bo< 
size of the fourth of a >h. 
quartui, fourth.) 

An Octavo, or Sto., is a t 
sisting of sheets folded bo bi 
eight leaves each. (h.,octavut 

A Ddodeoiuo, or 12mo., hi 
leaves to the sheet. (L., dm 
tweinh.) 

LiBBR, a book. (L., froi 
bark, which was the ma< 
whjch looks were first mode.) 

lAbrary, a collection of D 

BiBAo: [BiblOs], a boo! 
Hence, 
£i6;«, theBooKjbvwayofe) 

Bibtiograpliy, a nistoiy or 
on of booKs. (Or., grag 
scriptioo. 

BibHop'olist, a bookselle 

lu* [po^ol, to sell) 

BibCiomd'nia, a rage for pi 

re and curious books. (( 
[mania], madnesa^ 
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OF POETET. 



POETRY consists of beautiful 
thoughts expressed in measured Ian- 
guaga (Gr., irutm Ipoieo]^ to make 
or invent) 

Poesy, is a poetic form of the word 
poetry. 

A- Poet is a writer of poetry. 

A Poem is a poetical composition. 

A Versb is a line in poetry. (L., 
verio [versutn], to turn.) 

Versify, to make verses. (Jy, from 
It., facto, to make.) 

A Foot is a certain number of 
syllables constituting part of a verse. 

An Iambus is a foot consisting of 
two syllables, of which the first is 
short the second long, as alone. The 
following consists of fiiree iambuses: 

The spa ) cloas fir { mament | on high. 

The Tbociiee consists of two syl- 
lables, the first lonff and the second 
short; as, army. The following line 
consists of trochees: 

On a I mountain | stretched he | neath a | 
hoary | willow. 

A Dactyl is a foot, consisting of 
one long, followed by two short syl- 
lables, so that this foot resembles a 
finger, which is composed of one 
long and two short bones ; as amify. 
(Gr., ^autTvxoe [dactylos^f a finger.) 

An Akapest consists of three sylla- 
bles, of which the first and second are 
short and the third long. (Gr., AtaTtMat 
[anapaio'], to invert, because an ana- 
pest is an inverted dactyl The fol- 
lowing line consists of anapests : 

I am mon | arch of all 1 1 snrvejr. 

A Spondee consists of two sylla- 
bles, both long. In the following 
line the second and fifth feet are 
spondees : 

Up the I high hill | he heares J a hnge | ronnd stone. 

A Meter or Measure, in some vari- 
eties of Greek poetry, consists of a 
single foot, and in other varieties it 
consists of two feet (Gr., ^it^m 
[metreo], to measure.) 

A Vimeter is a verse of two 
measures, {di, two.) > 



A Trimeter, is a verse of three 
measures, (tri. threa) 

A Tetrameter is a verse of four 
measure, {tetra, four.) 

A Pentameter is a verse consisting 
of five measures, {pente, five. ) 

A Hexameter is a verse consisting 
of six measures, (hexa, six.) 

Meter, or Measure, in English vers- 
ification, includes the ideas of the 
kind of feet, the number of feet in a 
line, and the number of lines in a 
stanza. 

A Long Meter stanza consists of 
four lines, with four iambuses in each 
line. 

A CoMBioN Meter stanza consists 
of four lines of iambic feet, the first 
and third lines having four feet, and 
the second and fourth, three feet. 

The Short Meter stanza consists 
of four lines of iambic feet, the first, 
second, and fourth, having three feet, 
and the third having two feet 

English Heroio Measure consists 
of lines of five iambics each, diversi- 
fied occasionally by the intermixture 
of spondees and trochees. 

Long Meter. 

Before Jehovah's awful throne, 
Ye nations bow with sacred joy : 

Know that the Lonl is God alone ; 
He can create and he destngr* 

Common Meter. 

When all thy mercies, 0, my God, 

My rising sonl snrreys, 
Transported with the view, I 'm loat 

In wonder, love, and praise 1 



Short Meter. 

Gome sound his praise ahroad, 
And hymns of glory sing ; 

Jehovah is the sovereign Lord, 
The universal King. 

Heroic Measure, 

Ye Kymphs of Solyma, begin the sonfr. 

To heavenly themes subliraer strains belong. 

NoTK.— The terms /oaf, commoii, and Aort, 
when applied to meters, are spoken only of 
hymns in relation to the tunes in which they 
may be sung, in which relation all other raeten 
are inclnded under the general title of prqptr or 
pecuUar. 

An Alexandrine is a verse of six. 



iambic feet, and was thaa na 
from its havin;; been used in a poem 
written in French on the life of Alei- 
Ukder. The aecond of the following 
linra ia an Alexandrine. 

ThMllkai Houndnl Inlke llngi lUllowlnglb 

A Hbuistich is the half of a Terae 
or line. (Qr., hemi, halfj ood 
tHehoB, A Terae.) 

A DiaTicH consists of two Toraea. 
{di, two.) 

A CooFLET consiats of two lines bs- 
(ooiated together. 

A Triplet coDsiata of three linea 
Bssociatod together. 

A Quatrain is a stanza of four 
lines rhfming alternately. 

A Btaxza consists of a complete 
aeries of lines of poetry. 

BML— Anj (WQ lUDIU or Ih* Hina p[e« al- 

w^i^iiDM of t'ilc">Ui>^ hxlIlK a* Hunx 
nnnbaror fHl.iiid «me ktnd at tett, wilh Ibe 

BaniB is a correapondenco of 
sonnd in the Isst sjUables of verseH. 

B1.ANE Veesb ia pootry in which 
there ore no rhymes. 

An Epio ia a poem of an elerated 
character, deacribing, generally, the 
exploits of heroes. 

Ltkio PoBTBr wOB originally auch 
aa was designed to be aung with on 
accompaniment of the Itp-e. Hence, 
any metrical compositions deaignedto 

A Sonnet ia a short poem. 

The RotraDELAT ia an ancient kind 
of poem of thirteen linea, of which 
eignt were in one kind of rhyme and 
fire in another. 

An Elbgt is a monrnfal or pUun- 



pertaining to elegy; as, 
in to a 

among the ancient Celts, 
rho compoaed and sang 
honor of the acbieTementa 
and brave men. Henoe, 
wage, a poet 



The TaomiAnoCBS were a acbool of 
poets who flourished from the eleventh 
to the latter end of the thirteenth oen- 
tuiy, principally at Provence, in the 
south of France, and also in the north 
of Italy. 

The DRAMA is a species of poem 
. which the action or narrative is 
it related, but represented. (Gr, 
ifiM [^drao^, to actV—Bconde, 

TBAdEDY (from Gr., tftytt [,trago*}, 
goat; and tJu [o-deX a song) ia a 
drama in which the diction ia eleva- 
ted, and the catastrophe melancholy. 



to tragedy 
2. Marked 





Tragieal, 1. Pertaining 



CoMBDT is a species of drama, oi 
which the characteriatics, in modem 
Dsage, are, that its incidents and 
language approach nearly to those of 
ordinary life, and that the termina- 
tion of its intrigne is happy. (Qr, 
mm/jM [co-um], a Tillage ; and aA 
[o'-de], a song; becanae tiie original 
rude dialogues, iatermised with sing- 
ing and dancing, out of which the 
early Greek comedy arose, were anng 
by niatic actors at vill^^ festivals.^ 
Braade. 

Qtmic, or Gomieai, 1. Pertaining 

comedy as dietinct from toagedy ; 

, a comic actor. 2. Having Uit 
facul^ or qnality of exciting mirth ; 
aa, a eotnical fellow ; a comical story. 

A Fabcb is a short pieoe of a low 
comic character. (L., j'iHvio, toafuS) 

A Plat ia a dramatic compoaition. 

An Act ia a division of a play to 
be performed witiiout interruption, 
after which the action is suspended 
to give respite to the performers.— 



A SoiHH wiu ^riinarilj the place 
where dramatic pieces were ezbi oiled. 
(Qr., nxi [fce'ne], an arbor, dramatic 
repreaentations having, it is supposed, 
originallj taken place on spots of 

Euad shaded with boughs of trees.) 

A Scene is, 1. The curtain or hang- 
inza of a theater adapted to the pla;. 
2. The imaginary place in which the 
aotion of a plaj is suppoaed to occur. 
The scene woa laid in the king's 
palooe. 3. The whole assemblage of 
objects displayed at one view. 4. A 
diTiaion of on aet. 

A THBirsB is a building appropri- 
ated to the representatioB of dramatic 
spectacles. (C)r., Sii^uu \_iheaonuii\, 
to behold.) — Brande 

An Amphitheater ia a doable thea- 
ter, or one of an elliptical figure ; be- 
ing, aa il8 name imports, two theaters 
joined at the line of the proscenium, 
by which contrivance, all the specta- 
tora being ranged round on eeats rising 
the one above the other, saw equallj 
irell what was paaaing in the arena, 
or apace incloaea by ^ lowest range 



S8S 

of Beats, — Bratide. (Or., a^f* [am- 
pho^, double.) 

A IJTAOB is an elerated platform. 

The Stage is the floor on whiok 
theatrical performances are exhibited. 

The Pboscenium ia a part of a the- 
ater where the drop-acene separates 
the stage from the audience, and b»- 
joai the orcheatra — Brandt. (Or., 
•?" Ipro^, in front of, and mn [»«'- 
ne}. the stage.) 



atel; between the stage and the place 
assigned to the audience, and ocoo- 
picd bj the ranaioiana. (Qr., itx"' 
B*i ^c^cheUtkai}, to dance, from its 
having been, anciently, appropriated 
to the ahorus and its evolntiona.) 
Brande. 

A CaoRus was a bond of singera 
and dancers who performed odea in 
honor of ti)e gods. The ohoma 
formed an important part of the 
Greek tragedies and early eomediea, 
which were interspersed with odei. 
Brandt. ' 



OP MUSIC. 



1. General Idt 

UnSIG conaiets in ai . 
or combination of agrecablo sounds. 

A Note is a single musical aound. 

A Tone ia, 1. A smooth sound pru- 
doced by vibrations performed in 
equal times ; as, the tone of a bell, or 
of A lute-string. 2. Tbe interval be- 
tween two adjacent notes of the mu- 
sical scale. 

A Cbobd is a combination of two 
or more sounds hoard cotempo: 
onaly, forming a concord or a 
cord between them. — Brande. 

CoKcOKn, or AcooBD, is the rotation 



Brande. 

A Disoou) ia the relation of two 
Monds which the ear 



diapleaaure, whether naed in suooea- 
'on or consonance, — Brande. 
Consonance, concord. (See Sound) 
DissoKANOB, discord. (SeaSoimd.) 
Melode is the arrangement in sue- 
oeaaion of different sounds for a sin- 
gle voice or instrument — -Brande. 

Harmont is an agreeable combi- 
uation of sounds heard at the same 
moment — Brande. 

a 7b Sing. 
To sing is to utter musical sounds 
with the voioa 

1. Singing. Noiae, other 
than the aoond of dance and lOTig. — 
Milton, a A abort poem designed 
to be anng. 

A Songtter is one that ainga. 
A Dmr is a poem to be lung. 
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XUBIO. 



A Ballad is a popular 8one. 

A Lay is a soDg ; as, a sou lay ; a 
joyous lay; immortal lays. (A poet- 
ical term.) 

A Carol is a'llTely and joyous 
song. 

A Hymn is a religious song. The 
ancient pagans san^ hymns in honor 
of their goas. Christians sing hymns 
in their religious services. 

A Psalm is a sacred song; as, the 
psalms of David. 

An Anthem was, originally^ a hymn 
eung in alternate parts. In modern 
usage, a piece of music set to words 
taken from the Psalms, or other 
parts of the Scriptures. 

A Pean is a song of praise or 
triumph. 

To Warble is to modulate with 
turns and variations. Certain birds 
warble their songs. 

Tune is the relation of notes to 
each other, and the distances be- 
tween them, wherefrom arises mel- 
ody. — Brande. 

A Tune is a series of notes in 
some particular measure. 

An Air is a short piece of music 
adapted to words. 

A Strain is, 1. A particular part 
of a tune. 2. A song. 

The Burden is that part of a song 
which is repeated at the end of every 
stanza. 

A Refrain is the burden of a song. 

A Solo is a movement, or part of 
a movement, in which only one voice 
or instrument is employed. — Brande. 

Duet, a piece of music composed 
for two performers, either vocal or 
instrumental . — Brande. 

A Trio is a musical composition 
consisting of three parts. 

A Quartette is a piece of music 
arranged for four singers, or four in- 
struments. 

A Choir is a band of singers in 
different parts. 

A Chorus is a company of persons 
singing in concert 

A Concert is a musical entertain- 
ment 



An Opera is a musical drama. 

An Orchestra is, 1. The part o\ 
a theater appropriated to tho musi* 
cians. 2. The body of performers in 
the orchestra. 

A Band is a company of instru- 
mental performers. 

The Minstrels were an order of 
men in the middle ages, who sub- 
sisted by the arts of poetry and mu- 
sic, and sang to the harp verses 
composed by themselves or others. 
Brande, 

Minstrelsy is, 1. The art, or pro- 
fession of a minstrel 2. Music. 

Canto [eantatum']^ to sing. (L.) 
Hence, 

Cant^ to speak in an affected or 
singing tone. 

CanticUy a song 

Canticles, the Song of Solomon, 
one of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment 

Canto y a division of a poem cor- 
responding to what, in prose, is called 
a book. (From the idea that poems 
are designed to be sung.) 

Descant, 1. A song. 

The wakeful nightingale 
Who all night long her amorous deaeont rang. 

2. A discourse. 

Accent, the sounding of a particu- 
lar part, in a word, with a stronger 
tone of voice than the rest (ad, at) 

Precentor, a leader of singing. 
{pros, before.) 

Recant, to recall a former declar- 
ation, (re, back.) 

Note.— The literal idea implied In the term 
recant, ta that of singiDg an ode In contradiction 
to a former one, an was sometimes practiced by 
the poets. See the Palbuidia, of Horace. 

Incantation, a form of words said 
or sung in magical ceremonies. See 
Art, Magic. 

Chanter, to sing. (Fr.) Hence, 

Chant, a kind of church music in 
which |)rose is sung, with less vari- 
ety of intonation than in common 
airs. 

To Chant, 1. To sing. 2. To sing 
after the manner of a chant 

Enchant, See Art, Magic 



POWZB. 



OF POWER. 



MECHANICAL POWER is that 
which prodaces, or tends to produce 
motion. 

Mbntal Powbb is the capability 
of thinking. 

Voluntary Poweb is the capabil- 
ity of willing. 

Moral Power is the capability 

Sossessed by one moral agent of in- 
uencing or controlling the actions 
of other moral agents. 

POLITIOAL or ClYIL PowER is the 
power of controlling the actions of 
men as members of civil communi- 
ties. 

Strength is, 1. The power that 
lies in the muscular parts of the 
body. 2. The quality of bodies 
which enables them to sustain the 
application of force without break- 
ing or yielding. 

)9oTS.— The term ftrength Is snsceptible of 
Tftrions flguratlTe applications; as, Urength of 
mind ; tirmgth of style ; the ttrengtk of a liquor ; 
the atreityth of an obligation. 

FoROB is a power exerted or active 

Enbrgt is, 1. Internal or inherent 
power. 2. A vigorous exertion of 
power. (Gr. ntfym [energeo]^ to ope- 
rate inwardly.) 

Vigor is unimpaired power. (L., 
tiffeo, to flourish.) 

Able, having the power to do. (L., 
habeoj to have, because possession and 
power are inseparable.) 

Ability is the power of doing. 

Capacity is the quality of being 
able to receive or hold; as, the car 
pacity of a vessel ; mental capacity. 
(L., capio, to receive or contain.) 

Capable^ having capacity, either 
physical or mental; as, a room capa- 
ble of holding one hundred persons ; 
a mind capable of judging. 

Might is, 1. Bodily strength. 2. 
Power in general. 

PoTBNs, powerful. (L.) Hence, 
Potent^ 1. Physically strong or effica- 
cious; as, a potent medicine. 2. 
Morally strong; as, b, potent interest; 



I a potent argument 3. Polities 
strong ; as, a potent prince. 

Potentate^ a powerfbl prince 
ruler. 

Potential, expressing power 
ability ; as, the potential mood. 

Potency, power or energy, eitl 
physical or moral 

Omnipotent, possessing almigl 
power. (L., oninis, all.) 

Omnipotence, or Omnipoteney, 
mighty power. 

Plenipotentiary, a person invesi 
with full power to transact any bi 
ness. (L., plenus, full.) 

Impotent, powerless, (in., not) 

Impotence, or Impoteney, the w) 
of power, either physical, intellect 
or moral. 

STRONG,endowed with great streng 

Valbo, to be strong. (L.) Hen 

Valiant, strong and courageous 
battle. 

Valor, strength of mind in regi 
to danger. 

Valid, having moral or legal for< 
as, a valid argument; a veuid cla 
or title. 

Validity, 1. Strength or force 
convince ; as, the validity of an ar 
ment 2. Legal streneui or fori 
as, the validity of a wiS. 

Value, worth, worth being the 
herentjpoirer of a thing to subserv 
useful end. 

Avail, to possess the power of bei 
serviceable to us in effecting onr p 
poses. 

Prevail, lit, to be strong ab< 
others. Hence, 1. To gain the vie 
ry or superiority. 2. To exert a g 
eral influence, as when we say tl 
an opinion or custom prevails, 2. 
prevail on, or upon, is to persuade 
induce. (Prw, over or beyond.) 

Prevalent, 1. Gaining advantage 
superiority; as, prevalent arma 
Generally received; as, a prevaU 
opinion. 3. Extensively existing ; i 
a prevalent disease. 



I 
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Preeaknee, or Prevalmcy, superior 
strength or inflaeaoe. 2. General 
reoeptioQ or prttctice ; ob, tbe preoa- 
lence of an opioion; the pretatence 
of Tioe. 3. General eiiatence or ei 
tension ; aa, thejrrevabnceofadiaeaae. 

InvaVid, in Iok, having no foroe oi 
efficacj ; e«, ku invalid coDtraot or 
Bgreement (in, not) 

An In'valid, 1. A perBon who is 
weak or infirm. 2, A ponon who is 
disabled for the performance of mill- 
tat; eeTTioe. 

Invalidate, L To deitro; the valid- 
ly of; aa, to invalidate an agreement 
or oontraot. 2. To prove to be of no 
&iTce; aa, to inualidale an argument 
RoBiTR [robqrii], strength. (X*) 



Riie, t 
bodr. 

Qm-olorale, 1. To strengthen; as, 
to corroborate the nerves; to corrob- 
orate the judgment, authority, or hab- 
its. 2. To confirm, or make more 
oertain ; as, to corroborate a atate- 

^rrohorative, 1. Having the power 
to give additional strength. 2. Tend- 
ing to confirm. 

A Ct^Toborative, a medioiue that 
strengthens. 

Corroborant, atreogthening ; as, a 
corroborant medioiue 



A Corroborant, a medici 



] that 



atrengtht 

Stout, larze and strong. 

Ldstv, fuD of health and strength, 

Forlia, atroDg. (L.) Honce, 

Fwtify, to strengthen. 

Fortitude, strength and firmness 
of mind, whiuh enables a j)erB0D to 
boar pain or adveraitj without de- 
pression or despond enc J. 

Forte, the strong point, or the art 
or department in whion a person 
ezoels. 

ATNAMiX [Dykauis], power. (Qr.) 

Dj/nam'iGt, lit, the doctrine of force 
•r power; but aa foroe or power is 



known to aa in no other wa^ 
it« effect, that is, by the nwftoi 
it produces in the body on v 
acts, and is measured by that 
dynantict may be defined to 
--ience which treats of the tni 

Hiies. — Brandt. 

Dynamic, or Dynamieal, pei 
to force or power. 

Dynamometer, an Jastnimi 
measuring power of any kind. 

rfm \melreo'], to measure.) 

PuisuNT, powerful; aa, ap 

m; a puissant prince. 

Puissance is, 1, Muaoular 
The chariots were drawn, not 
itrength of horses, but by th 
lance of men. — Destruction o_ 
'1. Political power; as the pon 
puissance of the king. — Skak 
(I<'r, poavoir, to be able.) 

Weak or Feeble, deficient i 

, strength, or force. 



Toward the failings and foil 
others we may be indulgei 
should be ambitious to oorrei 
in ourselves. — Crabhe, (Ft., 

>.k.) 

Infibuitt is weakneaa, re 
from sickness or decay of the 
{h., in, privative; andjfrm«», s 

DBniLJTir is a deficiency in tl 
cnlar power of the body. (L., i 
from de., privative, and lutbili 
habeo, to nave. Debility, the 
literally signifies a deficiency, 
having.) 

Imbecility is feebleness, eitl 
body or mind. 

[,— BndJIff FnE«iU$ llH Id tbe who 



To Enervate, is, lit, to ni 
Ilenoe, to enfeeble. (ll, t, pri 
and nervus, a nerve.) 



CAUSE AND XTFEOr — CHANCE. 
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OF CAUSE AND EFFECT. 



A GAIJSE is that from which any- 
thing proceeds, and without which it 
coald not have existed. 

Oauaation is the act of causing. 

An Effect is that which neces- 
sarily flows from a causa (L., e^ 
do i^ectumjf to cause or bring 
about.) 

A CoNSBQUBNOB is that which fol- 
lows from some act, practice, habit, 
or event, but not directly and neces- 
sarily. Diseases are frequently the 



mere effects of intemperance, and 
poverty is not unfrequently a conse- 
quence of the same vice. The de- 
struction of the fruits of the earth 
may be the immediate effect of a 
severe and untimely frost; and a 
famine may be a consequence of this 
occurrence. (L., consequens^ follow- 
ing) 
Kesults are effects which proceed 

from particular efforts. (L., resilio 
[resultumjj to rebound.) 



OF CHANCE. 



HAP, that which comes suddenly 
and. unexpectedly. 

To Happen is to come suddenly 
and unexpectedly. 

Happy, receiving good from some- 
thing that comes to one unexpectedly. 

To Fall out is to happen. 

To Befall is to happen to. ^Usually 
spoken of the happening of ill) 

Casual, that happens; as, a casual 
meeting. (Lit, failing unexpectedly; 
from L.,cado [casum], to fall) 

An AociDENT is that which falls to 
one unexpectedly. (L., ad, to; and 
cadens, falling.) 

To Occur is to come in one's way 
unexpectedly. (L., 06, in one's way; 
and curro, to run.) 

Chance is the cause of that which 
falls out. (L., coeZ^n^, falling.) 

The Probability of a future and 
uncertain event is the degree of like- 
lihood that it will happen. 

NoTK. — ^The probability of the occurrence of 
any event is measured by a fraction, the nu- 
merator of vrhich expresftes the number of 
chances IkTorable to the occurrence, and the de- 
nominator the whole number of chances favor- 
able and un&vorable« — Bronds. 

Fobs, chance. (L.) Hence, 
Fortune, 1. The sood or ill that be- 
falls a man. 2. The power that, ac- 
cording to the heathen notion, has 
he distribution of good and eviL 



Fortunate, favored by fortune. 

Fortuitous, brought about by 
chance; as, a fortuitous concourse 
of atoms. 

Kandom, left to chance; as, a ran- 
dom blow. 

Lot, in the heathen acceptation of 
the term, is chance or fortune. 

Loty in the Christian acceptation of 
the term, is the determination of 
Providence. 

Danger is the chance of loss, pain, 
or other eviL (L., damnum, loss.) 

Jeopardy is exposure to death, loss, 
or injury. 

Peril is great personal danger. 
In perils of the waters; in perils 
among false brethren. — 2 Cor. xi, 
(L., periculum, a trial.) 

KisK is danger incurred, with a 
reasonable prospect of some advan- 
tage to be ^aineo. 

Hazard is danger inoonsideratelv 
incurred, or it is danger incurred, 
in cases where the probabilities are 
adverse to the success of the enter- 
prise. 

To Ventxtrb, or To Adyekturb, is 
to engage in a doubtful enterprise 
{^r havinff balanced probabihties, 
and conduaed that the chances are 
in favor of success. 
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VATI — TO AYOm. 



OP FATE. 



PATE is, 1. According to the no- 
tions of some of the philosophical 
sects of antiqaity, a divine decree by 
which the order of thin^ is un- 
changeably fixed. 2. An imaginary 
power that forms plans and chains of 
causes, and determines what shall 
be the condition of every individual 
3. Death. (L.yfatum, a decree; from 
for [fatum]f to utter.) 

The Fat€8^ in mythology^ were three 
Bister goddesses, named Cloiho (Spin- 
ster), Lcuihesis TAUotter), and Atropos 
(Unchangeable), whose office it was 
to spin the destinies of men, and break 
the threads when their appointed 
hours of death came. — Brancte. 

Faial^ 1. Proceeding from fate. 
These things ekT^ fatal and neces- 
sary. — TilloUon. 2. Causing death 
or destruction ; as, a fatal disease. 

Faialiitff according to certain phi- 
losophical systems, is a fixed and un- 
alterable course of things, indepen- 
dent of GxkI or any controlling cause. 

Fatalism is the doctrine that all 
things take place by inevitable neces- 
sity. 

Destiny, according to many of the 
heathen philosophers, was a secret or 
invisible power or virtue, which, with 
incomprenensible wisdom, regulated 
all the occurrences of this world, 



which, to human eyes, appear irriaga* 
lar and fortuitous. The Stoics, on 
the other hand, understood by des- 
tiny a certain concatenation of things 
which, from all eternity, follow each 
other of absolute necessity, there 
being no power able to mtermpt 
their connection. — Brande. fL., dei- 
tino IdestinatuTn]^ to appoint) 

Predestination is the belief that 
God has, from all eternity, decreed 
whatever comes to pass, (prte^ be- 
forehand.) 

Necessity is the scheme which re- 
presents all human actions and feel- 
ings as linked in a chain of causa- 
tion, determined by laws in every re- 
spect analogous to those by which the 
physical universe is governed. — 
Brande. 

A Necessitarian is one who advo- 
cates the doctrine of philosophical ne- 
cessity. 

Necessary, 1. That cannot be other- 
wise. It is necessary that every 
eficct should have a cause. 2. Indis- 
pensable ; as, air is necessary to sup- 
port animal life. 3. Unavoidable; as, 
a necessary inference. 4. Acting 
from necessity or compulsion. The 
question has been much discussed 
whether man is a free, or a necessary 
agent. — Webster. 



TO AVOID. 



To AVOID is, from the apprehen- 
sion of danger or unpleasant conse- 
quences, to keep at a distance from, 
or to keep from doing. Literally^ to 
keep one's-self voidj ox free from. 
(From voidy empty or free from.) 

To Shun is, with care, to keep out 
of the way of a thing, or to avoid 
coming in contact with it. We shun 
the company of a person whom we 
dislike. The mariner shuns a danger- 
ous rock. 

To £soHEW is to shun either from 



fear, from natural aversion, or from 
moral principle ; as, to eschew evil 

Note. — Shun nnd etchew are both, etymologl- 
cslly, Allied to Aij. 

To Elude is to get one's-self out of 
the way of by artifice ; as, to elude 
pursuit; to elude a blow. (L., «, out 
of the way of; and ludo {lusunCl, to 
play or practice a trick.) 

Elusion is the act of getting one's- 
self out of the way of by having re- 
course to artifice. 

Elusive^ practicing elusion. 
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To EaoAFB, is, 1. Bj an effort or 
hy some expedient to disengage one's- 
aelf from what is disagreeable. 2. 
To be unaffected by an evil by 
which we were threatened. 

To Evade, is, 1. To avoid by dex- 
terity; as, to evade a blow. 2. To 
escape by artifice; as, the thief evaded 
his pursuers. 3. To elu^e by subter- 
fuge, sophistry, address, or ingenuity; 
M, to evctde t&e force of an argument, 
(li., evadoy [evasu7n]j from e, out of 
the way of; and vadoj to pass.) 

Evcunon is, 1. The act of evading. 
% Artifice to elude or avoid; as an 
evasion of an argument; an evasion 
of a direct answer. 

Ihjasive, using evasion or artifice to 
avoid; as, an evasive answer. 

ViTO [vitatum]j to shun. (L.) 
Hence, 



Eviiable^ that may be shunned. 
{Little used) («, out of the way of,) 

Inevitable, that can not be shun- 
ned; as, an ineifitable calamity, (in, 
not) 

To Fleb, is to hasten from dait* 
ger. 

Fuoio [^fugitum']f to flee. (L.) 
Hence, 

Fugitive^ fleeing from danger, pox^ 
suit, or servitude; as, a fugUive 
slave. 

A Fugitive, one who flees. 

Fugacious, volatile, that is flying 
or fleeing away. 

Fugaciiy, volatility; as the fugac- 
ity of spirits. 

Refuge, 1. Shelter from danger. 
2. That which shelters from dancer. 

Refugee, one who flees to a shelter 
or place of safety. 



OF SAFETY. 



SAFE, 1. Free from danger of any 
kind; as, safe from enemies; safe 
from disease. 2. Free from hurt, 
injury, or damage ; as, the vessel ar^ 
rived safe in port ; we got safe home. 
3. Conferring safety ; as, a sc^e guide; 
a safe harbor. 

Safety is, 1. Freedom from danger. 
2. ikemption from hurt, injury, or 
loss. 3. Preservation from escape. 

To Save, is, 1. To preserve from 
injury or evil of any kind. 2. To 
hinder from being spent or lost; as, 
to save money ; to save time. 

A Savior is one who saves. 

THE Savior is He who saves men 
from sin and eternal death. 

Salws, safe. CL.) Hence, 

Salvation, 1. The act of saving 
from any ^reat calamity. 2. A sav- 
ing from sm and a liabilify to eternal 
death. 

Sahable, that may be saved, or re- 
ceived to everlasting happiness. 

Salvage, in commerce, a reward or 
recompense allowed by law for the 
BiuriDg of a ship or goods from lo60 at| 



I sea, either by shipvrreok, fire, etc., 
or by enemies or pirates. — Park, 

Seoubus, free from care or uneasi- 
ness. (L., from se, without; and 
cur a, care or anxiety.) Hence, 

Seevre, 1. Free from apprehension 
of danger. 2. Free from oanger. 

Security, 1. Freedom from fear or 
apprehension. 2. Exemption from 
danger. 3. That which is the cause 
of exemption from danger. 

An AsTLUM was anciently a place 
of refuge to which criminals might 
fly, and from which it was considered 
the greatest impiety to 'take them by 
force. — Brande. (Gr., «, privative; 
and nKtut [sylao], to rob.) 

KoTK.— This prirllege WM given to muaar of 
the templet, altan, «Ad itatiiet of the goop.— 
Brande, 

An Asylum, in modem usage, is a 
place for the reception of the unfor* 
tunate ; as, an asifmm for the blind. 

To Pbothot ia to cover fW>m danger 
or injury. (L., |?ro, against; aid tipt 
liecium}, to oover.) . i^ 

FroiuHoH is the •o^ ' 




LITERAET PfiODUCTlONB — ^BOOKS. 



OF LITEEARY PRODUCTIONS. 



A COMPOSITION consists of 
words put together in writing, expres- 
sive of ideas in relation to some 
specific subject (Compose^ to put 
together; from L., con^ together, and 
pono Xposttum], to put) 

A Treatise is a composition of 
some len^h in which the principles 
involved m some subject are handled. 
(Eng., treaty from Jr., traiter, from 
Ik, S-actOy to handle.) 

A Tract is a short treatise. (L., 
tractatu^y from iracto^ to handla) 

An Essay is an attempt made in 
writing to treat or discuss some sub- 
ject Fr., essay er^ to attempt) 

A Work is a product oi literary 
labor, 

NoTC. — ^The term teori. In the singular, defli^- 
nates a composition of soria length. The work* 
of an author are his collective writings. 



A CoifPiLATioN consists of passages 
collected from different authors into 
a book or pamphlet (L., con^ to- 
gether; 9iXkdpilOy to pillage. 

A Summary is a brief statement, 
either written or oral, of the leading 
ideas or facts connected with any 
subject 

A Compendium is a treatise com- 
prehending the chief heads of a sub- 
ject in a small compass. (L., con^ to- 
gether; and j9en<2o, to hang.) 

An Abridgment consists of the sub- 
stance of a larger work embraced in a 
small compass. (Fr., ahriger^ to 
shorten.) 

An E-piT^o-MB is, 1. An abridgment 
2. A treatise embracing the facts of a 
subject, or the principles of a science 
in a small compass. (Gr., wn [ept], off; 
and To^ \to-me]y a trimming or cutting. 



OF BOOKS. 



A BOOK consists of a composition 
or collection of compositions, written 
or printed on a number of separate 
sheets of paper or pieces of parch- 
ment, bound, stitched, or otherwise 
fastened together. (Ger., huch^ the 
beech tree, because writing was pri- 
marily done on the bark of the heechy 
and of other trees and plants.) 

A Volume is as much of a work 
as is bound, stitched, or otherwise 
united in one parcel. (L., volumeiiy 
a roll, because, anciently, a book con- 
sisted of pieces of parchment fastened 
together, end to end, and the whole 
being wrapped around a roller. A 
volume of tnis kind, when unfolded, 
was often a great many yards in 
length.) 

A Tomb is a single volume of a 
work containing more volumes than 
one. (Gr., to/<oc [tonios']^ a section, 
from ttfjLTt9ty trrofAti [temno, ietoma^j to 
divide by cutting.) 

A Pamphlet is a small stitched book. 

A Folio is a volume in which a 



sheet is folded so as to form two 
leaves. (L,j folium^ a Iea£) 

A Quarto, or 4to, is a boiok of the 
size of the fourth of a sheet (L., 
quartuSy fourth.) 

An Octavo, or 8vo., is a book con- 
sisting of sheets folded so as to form 
eight leaves each. [Jj.jOctavuSf eighth.) 

A Duodecimo, or 12mo., has twelve 
leaves to the sheet (L., duodecimuSf 
twelfth.) 

Liber, a book. (L., from liber^ 
bark, which was the material of 
whjch books were first made.^ Henoei 

Librai'yj a collection of oooks. 

BIBA02 [BiBLOs], a book. (Gr.) 
Hence, 

Bible^ the Book, by way of eminence. 

Bibliography^ a history or descrip- 
tion of books. (Gr., graphe, a de- 
scription. 

Bibliop^olistj a bookseller. (Or., 
jTMXi* [poleo\ to sell) 

Bibliomania^ a rage for possessing 
rare and curious books. (Or., /muk 
\mania\ madness.) 



POXTBY. 
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OF POETBY. 



POETRY consists of beautiful 
thoughts expressed in measured lan- 
guage. (Gr., iroi§a$ lpoieo']j to make 
or invent) 

Poesy^ is a poetic form of the word 
poetry. 

A* Poet is a writer of poetry. 

A Poem is a poetical composition. 

A Versb is a line in poetry. (L., 
verio [•oersum]^ to turn.) 

VerHfy^ to make verses. (Jy^ from 
It. y facto, to make.) 

A Foot is a certain number of 
■' syllables constituting part of a verse. 

An Iambus is a foot consisting of 
two syllables, of which the first is 
short the second long, as alone. The 
following consists of three iambuses: 

The spa ] cioos fir | mament | on high. 

The Trochee consists of two syl- 
lables, the first Ions and the second 
short; as, army. The following line 
consists of trochees: 

On a I mountain | stretched be | neatb a | 
hoary | willow. 

A Daottl is a foot, consisting of 
one long, followed by two short syl- 
lables, so that this foot resembles a 
finger, which is composed of one 
long and two short bones; as amity. 
(Gr., rfflutTt/xec [daciylos]^ a finger.) 

An Anapest consists of three sylla- 
bles, of which the first and second are 
short and the third long. (Gr., AvajraiM 
[anapaio'\y to invert, because an ana- 
peat is an inverted dactyl The fol- 
fovring line consists of anapests : 

I am mon | arch of all { I survey. 

A Spondee consists of two sylla- 
bles, both long. In the following 
line the second and fifth feet are 
spondees : 

Up the I high hill | he heares J a hnge | round stone. 

A Meter or Measure, in some vari- 
eties of Greek poetry, consists of a 
single foot, and in other varieties it 
consists of two feet (Gr., fittr^M 
[meireo'i^ to measure.) 

A Dimeter is a verse of two 
measures, (dt, two.) 



A Trimeter^ is a verse of three 

measures, (tri three.) 

A Tetrameter is a verse of four 
measure, {ietraj four.) 

A Pentameter is a verse consisting 
of five measures. ipentCy five.) 

A Hexameter is a verse consisting 
of six measures, {hexa^ six.) 

MetcTy or Measure, in English vers- 
ification, includes the ideas of the 
kind of feet, the number of feet in a 
line, and the number of lines in a 
stanza. 

A Long Meter stanza consists of 
four lines, with four iambuses in each 
line. 

A Common Meter stanza consists 
of four lines of iambic feet, the first 
and third lines having four feet, and 
the second and fourth, three feet 

The Short Meter stanza consists 
of four lines of iambic feet, the first, 
second, and fourth, having three feet, 
and the third havinc two leet 

English Heroio Measure consists 
of lines of five iambics each, diversi- 
fied occasionally by the intermixture 
of spondees and trochees. 

Long Meter, 

Before Jehovah^s awful throne, 
Ye nations bow with sacred Joy : 

Know that the Lord is God lUone ; 
He can create and he destroy. 

Common Meter, 

Wlien all thy mercies, 0, my God, 

My rising soul surreys, 
Transported with the view, I *m loat 

In wonder, love, and praise I 

Short Meter. 

€k>me sound his praise abroad. 
And hymns of glory sing ; 

Jehovah is the sovereign Lord, 
The universal King. 

Heroic Measure, 

Te Kymphs of Solyma, begin the sonfT) 

To heavenly themes sublimer strains belong. 

Note.— The terms lon§t eommoih *od tihorU 
when applied to meters, are spoken only of 
hymns in relation to the tunes in which they 
may be sung, in which relation all other metera 
are included under the general title of prefer or 
peculiar. 

An Alexandrine is a verse of Bin 
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iambic feet, and was thus named 
from its having been used in a poem 
written in French on the life of Alex- 
ander. The second of the following 
lines is an Alexandrine. 

A needloss Alexandrine ends the song, 
That like a wounded snake drags its slow length 
along. 

A Hemistich is the half of a verse 
or line. (Gr., hemi, half; and 
stichosy a verse.) 

A DisTioH consists of two verses. 
[diy two.) 

A Couplet consists of two lines as- 
sociated together. 

A Triplet consists of three lines 
associated together. 

A Quatrain is a stanza of four 
lines rhyming alternatelv. 

A Stanza consists of a complete 
series of lines of poetry. 

Note. — Any two stanzas of the same piece al- 
ways consist of the same number of lines, the 
several lines of each stanza having the same 
number of feet, and same kind of feet, with the 
corresponding linei of the other stanzas. 

Bhyme is a correspondence of 
sound in the last syllables of verses. 

Blank Verse is poetry in which 
there are no rhymes. 

An Epio is a poem of an elevated 
character, describing^ generally, the 
exploits of heroes. 

Ltrig Poetry was originally such 
as was designed to be sung with an 
accompaniment of the Ij/re, Hence, 
any metrical compositions designed to 
be sung. 

A Sonnet is a short poem. 

The Roundelay is an ancient kind 
of poem of thirteen lines, of which 
eight were in one kind of rhyme and 
five in another. 

An Elegy is a mournful or plain- 
tive poem. 

Elegiac^ pertaining to elegy; as, 
elegiac verse. 

DoooBRBL is an epithet given to a 
loose, irregular measure in burlesque 
poetry. 

A 6ard, among the ancient Celts, 
was one who composed and sung 
verses in honor of the achievements 
of princes and brave men. Hence, 
in modern usage, a poet 



The Troubadours were a school of 
poets who flourished from the eleventh 
to the latter end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, principally at Provence, in the 
south of France, and also in the north 
of Italy. 

The Drama. 

The DRAMA is a species of poem 
in which the action or narrative is 
not related, but represented. (Gr., 
Jjpatfli \drao]y to act) — Brande. 

Tragedy (from Gr., *rf<tyoi [<ra^o«], 
a goat; and eoSn \chde\ a song) is a 
drama in which the diction is eleva- 
ted, and the catastrophe melancholy. 

NoTx.^The name is nsoally derived firom the 
ancient Greek custom of leading about a goat in 
procession at the festivals of Baochns, in whose 
honor those choral odes were sung, which were 
the groundwork of the Attic tragedy. Some re* 
cent writers, however, have given a new expla- 
nation of tl^e word r^x^ec, considering it an 
ancient Greek a^ective, and translating it "mel- 
ancholy," or " lamentable.*' — Brands, 

Tragic^ or Tragical^ 1. Pertaining 
to tragedy; as, a tragic poem. 
2. Marked by mournful circumstan- 
ces, such as the destruction of human 
lifa 

Comedy is a species of drama, of 
which the characteristics, in modern 
usage, are, that its incidents and 
language approach nearly to those of 
ordinary life, and that the termina- 
tion of its intrigue is happy. (Gr., 
KutfAn {co-vmI^ a village; and mJ» 
[p^-deX a song; because the original 
rude dialogues, intermixed with sing- 
ing and aancing, out of which the 
early Greek comedy arose, were sung 
by rustic actors at village festivals.)— 
Brande. 

ComiCf or Comical, 1. Pertaining 
to comedy as distinct from tragedy ; 
as, a comic actor. 2. Having the 
faculty or quality of exciting mirth; 
as, a comical fellow ; a comical story. 

A Farce is a short piece of a low 
comic character. (L., jarcioj to stuff) 

A Play is a dramatic composition. 

An Act is a division of a play to 

be performed without interruption, 

after which the action is suspended 

to give respite to the performers.-— 

Webster. 



A Sacra waa primoritj the place 
where dromatio pieces were ezhimted. 
(Or., r*»n[K:e'ne], an arbor, dramatic 
represeutaitioni having, itiseuppoBed, 
originally taken place on Hpota of 
^ound Buaded with boughs at trees.] 

A Scene is, 1. The ourtain orhang- 
inea of a theater adapted to the plaj. 
2. The imaginary place in whioE the 
action of a play is supposed to occur. 
The icene was laid in the king's 
palace. 3. The whole aasemblaga of 
objects displayed at oae view. 4. A 
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A Theateb IB a bnilding appropri- 
ated to the representation of dramatic 
speotaoleB. ?Gr., Si»/iai [(Aeoomai], 
to behold.)— BrajKlA 

An AmpMlheaUr is a double thea- 
ter, or one of an elliptical figure ; be- 
ia^ as its name imports, two theaters 
joined at the line of the prosoenium, 
by which contrivance, all the specta- 
tors being ranged round on seats rising 
the one above the other, saw equally 



of seats. — Brandt. (Or,, tft^ [bo*- 
pho2, double.) 

A Staob is an elevated platform. 

The Stage is the floor on whisk 
theatrical performances are exhibited. 

The PBoaoBSiDM is a part of a the- 
ater where the drop-Bocne separates 
the staae from the audience, and bo- 
yond the orchestra. — Brande. (Or., 
Tfo \jiro2, in front of, and «»h [ice- 
n«], the Btaga) 

The Orohestba is that part of the 
interior of a theater, situated immedi- 
ately between the stage and the place 
assigned to the audience, and ocoo- 
pied by the musicians. (Gr., i^xft- 
6*1 ^oroheiitha£\, to dance, from its 
hanng been, anciently, appropriated 
to the chorus and its evolutions.) 
Brande. 

A CflORUS was a band of singera 
and dancers who performed odes tn 
honor of the gods. The ohoms 
formed an important part of the 
Greek tragedies and early comediei, 
which were interspersed with odea. 
Brandt. > 



OF M 

1. General Idem. 

MUSIC consists in any suoceaeion 
or combination of agreeable sounds. 

A NoTB is a single musical sound. 

A ToNB is, 1. A smooth sonnd pro- 
duced by vibrations performed in 
Sual times ; as, (he tone of a bell, or 
a lute-atring 2. The interval bo- 
twBen two adjacent notes of the mu- 
sical scale, 

A Ckord is a combination of two 
or more sounds heard cotemporane- 
ously, forming a concord or a dis- 
cord between them. — Brande. 

Concord, or Aooord, is the relation 
of two sounds agreeable to the ear, 

Brande. 

A Discord ia the relation of two 

sounds which the ear receives with 

19 



TJSIC. 

displeasure, whether used ii 



CoyaoNANCB, concord. (Sec Sound.) 
Dissonance, discord. (SeeSoKnti) 
Melody is the arrnngement in suo- 
saioii of different sounds for a sin- 
gle voice or inatratQent,— Brande. 

Haruont ia an agreeable combi- 
nation of sounds heard at the same 
moment — Brande. 

2. To Sing. 
To SING is to utter mosical sounds 
with the voice. 

I, 1. Singing Noise, other 
le sound of <MQce and ton^. — 
Milton. 2. A short poem designed 
"-- be sung, 
A Songiter is one that siogs. 
A DiTTT a a poem to be lung. 
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A Ballad is a popular son^ 

A Lay is a song ; as, a soft lay ; a 
loyous lay ; immortal lays, (A poet- 
ical term.) 

A Carol is a' lively and joyous 
song. 

A Hymn is a religious song. The 
ancient pagans sang hymns in honor 
of their goas. Christians sing hymns 
in their religious services. 

A Psalm is a sacred song; as, the 
psalms of David. 

An Anthbm was, originally ^ a hymn 
sung in alternate parts. In modern 
usage, a piece of music set to words 
taken from the Psalms, or other 
parts of the Scriptures. 

A Pean is a song of praise or 
triumph. 

To Warblb is to modulate with 
turns and variations. Certain birds 
warble their songs. 

Tune is the relation of notes to 
each other, and the distances be- 
tween them, wherefrom arises mel- 
ody. — Brande. 

A Tune is a series of notes in 
some particular measure. 

An Air is a short piece of music 
adapted to words. 

A Strain is, 1. A particular part 
of a tune. 2. A song. 

The Burden is that part of a song 
which is repeated at the end of every 
stanza. 

A Befrain is the burden of a song. 

A Solo is a movement, or part of 
a. movement, in which only one voice 
or instrument is employed. — Brande. 

Duet, a piece of music composed 
for two performers, either vocal or 
instrumental . — Brande. 

A Trio is a musical composition 
consisting of three parts. 

A Quartette is a piece of music 
arranged for four singers, or four in- 
struments. 

A Choir is a band of singers in 
different parts. 

A Chorus is a company of persons 
singing in concert 

A Concert is a musical entertain- 
ment 



An Opera is a musical drama. 

An Orchestra is, 1. The part o! 
a theater appropriated to tho musi' 
cians. 2. The body of performers in 
the orchestra. 

A Band is a company of instru- 
mental performers. 

The Minstrels were an order of 
men in the middle ages, who sub- 
sisted by the arts of poetry and mu- 
sic, ana sang to the harp verses 
composed by themselves or others. 
Brande. 

Minstrelsy is, 1. The art, or pro- 
fession of a minstrel. 2. Music. 

Canto [cantatum^, to sing. (L) 
Hence, 

Canty to speak in an affected or 
singing tone. 

Canticle^ a song 

CanticleSy the Song of Solomon, 
one of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment 

CantOj a division of a poem cor- 
responding f o what, in prose, is called 
a book. (From the idea that poems 
are designed to be sung.) 

Descanty 1. A song. 

The wakeful nightingale 
Who all night long her amorous descant sung. 

2. A discourse. 

Accenij the sounding of a particu- 
lar part, in a word, with a stronger 
tone of voice than the rest (ad^ at) 

Precentor^ a leader of singing. 
(prcB, before.) 

Recant, to recall a former declar- 
ation, (re, back.) 

NoTK.— The literal idea implied In the term 
recant. Is that of singing an ode in contradiction 
to a former one, as was sometimes practiced by 
the poets. See the Palinodiaf of Horace. 

Incantation, a form of words said 
or sung in magical ceremonies. See 
Art, Magic. 

Chanter, to sing. (Fr.) Hence, 

Chant, a kind of church music in 
which prose is sung, with less vari- 
ety of intonation than in common 
airs. 

To Chant, 1. To sing. 2. To sing 
after the manner of a chant 

Enchant, See Art, Magic 
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MECHANICAL POWER is that 
which produces, or tends to produce 
motion. 

Mbntal Power is the capability 
of thinking. 

Voluntary Power is the capabil- 
ity of willing. 

Moral Power is the capability 
possessed by one moral a^ent of in- 
fluencing or controlling the actions 
of other moral as;ents. 

Political or Oiyil Power is the 
power of controlling the actions of 
men as members of civil communi- 
ties. 

Strength is, 1. The power that 
lies in the muscular parts of the 
body. 2. The quality of bodies 
which enables them to sustain the 
application of force without break- 
ing or yielding. 

l^OTS.— The term strength Is snsoeptible of 
Tftrions flguratire applications; as, stremfth of 
mind ; tirmgth of style ; the tbrengtk of a liquor ; 
the atreuifth of an obligation. 

FoROB is a power exerted or active 

Energy is, 1. Internal or inherent 
power. 2. A vigorous exertion of 
power. (Gr. §ftfy9t» [energeo], to ope- 
rate inwardly.) 

Vigor is unimpaired power. (L., 
vigeo^ to flourish.) 

Able, havins the power to do. (L., 
habeoj to have, oecause possession and 
power are inseparable.) 

Ability is the power of doing. 

Capacity is the quality of being 
able to receive or hold; as, the car 
pcunty of a vessel ; mental capacity. 
(L., capio, to receive or contain.) 

Capable, having capacity, either 
physical or mental; as, a room capa- 
ble of holding one hundred persons ; 
a mind capable of judging. 

Might is, 1. Bodily strength. 2. 
Power in general. 

PoTBNs, powerful. (L.) Hence, 
Potent, 1. Physically strong or effica- 
cious; as, a potent medicine. 2. 
Morally strong; as, & potent interest; 



a potent argument 3. Politically 
strong ; as, a potent prince. 

Potentate^ a powerfbl prince or 
ruler. 

Potential, expressing power or 
ability ; as, the poteniuu mood. 

Potency, power or energy, either 
physical or moral 

Omnipotent, possessing almighty 
power. (L., omnis, all.) 

Omnipotence, or Omnipotency, al- 
mighty power. 

Plenipotentiary, a person invested 
with full power to transact any busi- 
ness. (L., plenus, full.) 

Impotent, powerless, (in., not) 

Impotence, or Impoteney, the want 
of power, either physical, intellectual 
or moral. 

STRONG,endowed widi great strength. 

Valbo, to be strong. (L.) Hence, 

Valiant, strong and courageous in 
battle. 

Valor, strength of mind in regard 
to danger. 

Valid, having moral or legal force; 
as, a valid argument; a vcuid claim 
or title. 

Validity, 1. Strength or force to 
convince ; as, the validity of an argu- 
ment 2. Legal strength or force; 
as, the validity of a wiU. 

Value, worth, worth being the in- 
herent jpoirer of a thing to subserve a 
useful end. 

Avail, to possess the power of being 
serviceable to us in effecting onr pur- 
poses. 

Prevail, lit, to be strong above 
others. Hence, 1. To gain the victo^ 
ry or superiority. 2. Tu) exert a gen- 
eral influence, as when we say that 
an opinion or custom prevails, 2. To 
prevail on, or upon, is to persuade or 
induce. (Pra, over or beyond.) 

Prevalent, 1. Gaining advantage or 
superiority; as, prevalent arms. 2. 
Generally received; as, a prevalent 
opinion. 3. Extensively existing ; as, 
a prevalent disease. 
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Prevalence, or Prevalency, superior 
strength or influence. 2. General 
reception or practice ; as, the preva- 
lence of an opinion; the prevalence 
of Tice. 3. General existence or ex- 
tension ; asi the pr^ra^^nce of a disease. 

Inval^idf in taw, having no force or 
efficacy; as, an invalid contract or 
agreement {in, not.^ 

An In^valid, 1. A person who is 
weak or infirm. 2. A person who is 
disabled for the performance of mili- 
tary service. 

Invalidate, 1. To destroy the valid- 
ity of; as, to invalidate an agreement 
or contract 2. To prove to be of no 
force ; as, to invalidflte an argument 

BoBUB [robqris], strength. (L.) 
Hence, 

Robust, having strength from the 
size, texture, and sound health of the 
body. 

Corroborate, 1. To strengthen; as, 
to corroborate the nerves; to corrob- 
orate the mdgment, authority, or hab- 
its. 2. To confirm, or make more 
certain; as, to corroborate a state- 
ment. 

Corroborative, 1. Having the power 
to give additional strength. 2. Tend- 
ing to confirm. 

A Corroborative, a medicine that 
strengthens. 

Corroborant, strengthening; as, a 
corroborant medicine. 

A Corroborant, a medicine that 
strengthens. 

Stout, large and strong. 

Lusty, fufi of health and strength. 

Fortis, strong. (L.) Hence, 

Fortify, to strengthen. 

Fortitude, strength and firmness 
of mind, which enables a person to 
boar pain or adversity without de- 
pression or despondency. 

Forte, the strong point, or the art 
or department in which a person 
excels. 

ATNAMI2 [Dynamis], power. (Gr.) 
Qence, 

Dynaanfics, lit, the doctrine of force 
«r power; but as force or power is 



known to us in no other way than by 
its effect, that is, by the motion which 
it produces in the body on which it 
acts, and is measured by that motion, 
dynamics may be defined to be the 
science whicn treats of the motion of 
bodies. — Brande. 

Dynamic, or Dynamical, pertaining 
to force or power. 

Dynamometer, an instrument for 
measuring power of any kind. (Gr., 
/AVTpan [metreo"], to measure.) 

FuissANT, powerful ; as, a puissant 
arm ; a puissant prince. 

Puissance is, 1, Muscular force. 
The chariots were drawn, not by the 
strength of horses, but by the puis- 
sance of men. — Destruction of Troy. 
2. Political power ; as the power and 
puissance of the king. — shakspeare. 
{Ft., pouvoir, to be alJle.) 

Weak or Feeble, deficient in pow- 
er, strength, or force. 

KoTE.— ITeait; Is the familiar and TtniTenal 
term ; feeble is suited to a more polished style. — 
Orabbe. 

A FoiBLB is a moral weakness. 
Toward the failings and foibles of 
others we may be indulgent, but 
should be ambitious to correct them 
in ourselves. — Crabbe. (Fr., foible, 
weak.) 

Infirmity is weakness, resulting 
from sickness or decay of the frame. 
(L., in, privative; ajid jirmus, strong.) 

Debility is a deficiency in the mus- 
cular power of the body. (L., debilis, 
from de., privative, and Jiabilis, from 
habeo, to nave. Debility, therefore, 
literally signifies a deficiency, or not 
having.) 

Imbecility is feebleness, either of 
body or mind. 

Note.— £Mli2y inibeciUiy lies in the whole framet 
and renders it utmost entirely powerless. Jlfeii- 
tal imbecility is such a degree of weakness of 
mind as disqualifies the individual for the dis* 
charge of the common duties of life. (L., imbe- 
cUiBt unsupported by a stafT, from in, privative ; 
and baculm, a staff.) 

To tinervate, is, lit, to unnerve. 
Hence, to enfeeble. (L., e, privative; 
and nervus, a nerve.) 



CAU8E AND XTFEOT — CHANCE. 
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OF CAUSE AND EFFECT. 



A CAUSE is that from which any- 
thing proceeds, and without which it 
could not have existed. 

Causation is the act of causing. 

An Effect is that which neces- 
sarily flows from a causa (L., effi- 
do i^eciumjf to cause or bring 
about.) 

A CoNSBQUENOB is that which fol- 
lows from some act, practice, habit, 
or event, but not directly and neces- 
sarily. Diseases are frequently the 



mere effects of intemperance, and 
poverty is not unfrequently a conse- 
quence of the same vice. The de- 
struction of the fruits of the earth 
may be the immediate effect of a 
severe and untimely frost; and a 
famine may be a consequence of this 
occurrence. (L., consequens^ follow- 
ing) 
Results are effects which proceed 

from particular efforts. (L., resilio 
[resultum]j to rebound.) 



OF CHANCE. 



HAP, that which comes suddenly 
and. unexpectedly. 

To Happen is to come suddenly 
and unexpectedly. 

Happyy receiving good from some- 
thing that comes to one unexpectedly. 

To Fall out is to happen. 

To Befall is to happen to. ^Usually 
spoken of the happening of ill) 

Casual, that happens; as, a casual 
meeting. (Lit^ failing unexpectedly; 
from h.^cado [casum\^ to fall) 

An AociDENT is that which faUs to 
one unexpectedly. (L., ady to; and 
cadenSf falling.) 

To Occur is to come in one's way 
unexpectedly. (L., 06, in one's way ; 
and curro, to run.) 

Chance is the cause of that which 
falls out. (L., cadensy falling.) 

The Probability of a future and 
uncertain event is the degree of like- 
lihood that it will happen. 

NoTK. — ^Tlie probability of the occurrence of 
any event is measured by a fraction, the nu- 
merator of vrbich expresses the number of 
chancee &Torable to the occurrence, and the de- 
nominator the whole number of chances favor- 
able and unfavorable. — BramU. 

Fobs, chance. (L.) Hence, 
ForiunCj 1. The sood or ill that be- 
falls a man. 2. The power that, ac- 
cording to the heathen notion, has 
he distribution of good and eviL 



Fortunate^ favored by fortune. 

Fortuitous, brought about by 
chance; as, a fortuitous concourse 
of atoms. 

Kandom, left to chance; as, a ran- 
dom blow. 

Lot, in the heathen acceptation of 
the term, is chance or fortune. 

Lot, in the Christian acceptation of 
the term, is the determination of 
Providence. 

Danger is the chance of loss, pain, 
or other eviL (L., damnum, loss.) 

Jeopardt is exposure to death, loss, 
or injury. 

Peril is great personal danger. 
In perils of the waters; in perils 
among false brethren. — 2 Cor. ad. 
(L., pericnlum, a trial.) 

KiSK is danger incurred, with a 
reasonable prospect of some advan- 
tage to be ^aineo. 

Hazard is danger inconsiderately 
incurred, or it is danger incurred, 
in cases where the probabilities are 
adverse to the success of the enter- 
prise. 

To Ventxtrb, or To Adventure, is 
to engage in a doubtful enterprise 
after having balanced probabilities, 
and concluaed that the chances are 
in favor of success. 
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OF FATE. 



PATE is, 1. According to the no- 
tions of some of the philosophical 
sects of antiqnitj, a divine decree by 
which the order of things is un- 
changeably fixed. 2. An imaginary 
power that forms plans and chains of 
causes, and determines what shall 
be the condition of every individual. 
3. Death. (L.jfatum, a decree; from 
for [faiumj^to utter.) 

The Fates^ in mythology, were three 
sister goddesses, named Cloiho (Spin- 
ster), Lachesis TAllotter), and Atropos 
(Unchangeable), whose office it was 
to spin the destinies of men, and break 
the threads when their appointed 
hours of death came. — Brancte. 

Fatal, 1. Proceeding from fate. 
These things are fatal and neces- 
sary. — Tillot»on. 2, Causing death 
or destruction ; as, a fatal disease. 

Fatality, according to certain phi- 
losophical systems, is a fixed and un- 
alterable course of things, indepen- 
dent of GxkI or any controlling cause. 

Fatalism is the doctrine that all 
things take place by inevitable neces- 
sity. 

i)ESTiinr, according to many of the 
heathen philosophers, was a secret or 
invisible power or virtue, which, with 
incomprenensible wisdom, regulated 
all the occurrences of this world, 



which, to human eyes, appear irregu* 
lar and fortuitous. The Stoics, on 
the other hand, understood by des- 
tiny a certain concatenation of things 
which, from all eternity, follow eadi 
other of absolute necessity, there 
being no power able to interrupt 
their connection. — Brande. (L., dei- 
tino [^destinatum^, to appoint.) 

Predestination is the belief that 
God has, from all eternity, decreed 
whatever comes to pass, {prcd^ be- 
forehand.) 

Necessity is the scheme which re- 
presents all human actions and feel- 
ings as linked in a chain of causa- 
tion, determined by laws in every re- 
spect analogous to those by which the 
physical universe is governed. — 
Brande. 

A Necessitarian is one who advo- 
cates the doctrine of philosophical ne- 
cessity. 

Necessary, 1. That cannot be other- 
wise. It is necessary that every 
efiect should have a cause. 2. Indis- 
pensable ; as, air is necessary to sup- 
port animal life. 3. Unavoidable; as, 
a necessary inference. 4. Acting 
from necessity or compulsion. The 
question has been much discussed 
whether man is a free, or a necessary 
agent. — Webster, 



TO AVOID. 



To AVOID is, from the apprehen- 
sion of danger or unpleasant conse- 
quences, to keep at a distance from, 
or to keep from doing. Literally, to 
keep one*s-self void, ox free from. 
(From void, empty or free from.) 

To Shun is, with care, to keep out 
of the way of a thing, or to avoid 
coming in contact with it. We shun 
the company of a person whom we 
dislike. The mariner shuns a danger- 
ous rock. 

To £soHEW is to shun either from 



fear, from natural aversion, or from 
moral principle ; as, to eschew evil 

Note. — Shun and etchew are both, etjmologl- 
cally, nllied to shy. 

To Elude is to get one's-self out of 
the way of by artifice ; as, to elude 
pursuit; to elude a blow. (L., e, out 
of the way of; and ludo [^tusum"], to 
play or practice a trick.) 

Elusion is the act of getting one's- 
self out of the way of by having re- 
course to artifice. 

Elusive, practicing elusion. 
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To EflOAPB, is, 1. By an effort or 
t>y some expedient to disengage one's- 
aelf from what is disagreeable. 2. 
To be unaffected by an evil by 
which we were threatened. 

To Evade, is, 1. To avoid by dex- 
terity; as, to evade a blow. 2. To 
escape by artifice; as, the thief evaded 
his pursuers. 3. To elu(Je by subter- 
fuge, sophistry, address, or ingenuity; 
M, to evctde t&e force of an argument. 
(L., evado^ [^evasurn], from e, out of 
the way of; and vadoy to pass.) 

Evasion is, 1. The act of evading. 
2b Artifice to elude or avoid; as an 
evasion of an argument; an evasion 
of a direct answer. 

EvoMve^ using evasion or artifice to 
avoid ; as, an evasive answer. 

ViTO [mtatv.m\^ to shun. (L.) 
Hence, 



EvUahle^ that may be shunned. 
{Little used) (c, out of the way of.) 

Inevitable^ that can not be shun- 
ned; as, an inevitable calamity, {in, 
not) 

To Fleb, is to hasten from dait* 
ger. 

Fuoio [^fugitum']f to flee. (L.) 
Hence, 

Fugitive^ fleeing from danger, piu> 
suit, or servitude; as, a fugitive 
slave. 

A Fugitive, one who flees. 

Fugacious, volatile, that is flying 
or fleeing away. 

Fugacity, volatility ; as the fugao- 
ity of spirits. 

Refuge, 1. Shelter from danger. 
2. That which shelters from dancer. 

Refugee, one who flees to a shelter 
or place of safety. 



OP SAFETY. 



SAFE, 1. Free from danger of any 
kind; as, safe from enemies; safe 
from disease. 2. Free from hurt, 
injury, or damage ; as, the vessel ar^ 
rived safe in port ; we got safe home. 
3. Conferring safety ; as, a sc^e guide; 
a safe harbor. 

Safety is, 1. Freedom from danger. 
2. Ihcemption from hurt, injury, or 
loss. 3. JPreservation from escape. 

To Save, is, 1. To preserve from 
injury or evil of any kind. 2, To 
hinder from being spent or lost; as, 
to save money ; to save time. 

A Savior is one who saves. 

THE Savior is He who saves men 
from sin and eternal death. 

Salws, safe. (L.) Hence, 

Salvation, 1. The act of saving 
from any peat calamity. 2. A sav- 
ing from sm and a Habilify to eternal 
death. 

Sahahle, that may be saved, or re- 
ceived to everlasting happiness. 

Salvage, in commerce, a reward or 
recompense allowed by law for the 
Baviog of a ship or goods from Um at| 



sea, either by shipwreck, fire, etc., 
or by enemies or pirates. — Park, 

Seoubus, free from care or uneasi- 
ness. (L., from se, without; and 
cura, care or anxiety.) Hence, 

Secure, 1. Free from apprehension 
of danger. 2. Free from oanger. 

Security, 1. Freedom from fear or 
apprehension. 2. Exemption from 
danger. 3. That which is the cause 
of exemption from danger. 

An AsTLUM was anciently a place 
of refuge to which criminals might 
fly, and from which it was considered 
the greatest impiety to 'take them by 
force. — Brande. (Gr., «, privative; 
and nhMi l^y^ooli to rob.) 

NoTK.— This prirllege WM given to maay of 
the templet, altan, and itatiiet of th« godi.— 
Brande, 

An Asylum, in modem usage, is a 
place for the reception of the unfor- 
tunate ; as, an asylum for the blind. 

To Pbothot is to cover from danger 
or injurv. (L., pro, against ; and t4ig^ 
[tectum], to cover.) 

Frot€cHo» ia the act of coveri^g 
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from d&a^er, or from liAbili^ to 
jury or loss. 

A Protection is that whicb seen 
■gaiut danger, injury, or lora. 

To Shiri.d, ia to cover agniaat that 
iriiiob would barm. 

A Shield ia a broad piece of defen- 
■ire annor. 

To Sbeltek ia to cover frvm rio- 
lenue, injury, annoyance or attack. 

A ShtiUr is that wbicli covers from 
injnry or annoy ance. 

Vnm.—aUild ud SMiH- irs flTmologlciilly 
■llkd. 

To Dbfend, ia, KL, to atrike away 
from. (L., d», away from; unAftudi 
[/CTTOm], to strike,) Hence, to ae 
oore againet attaoka or evil of any 

Defense is tbe act of repellin); tic 
leuce, or of Becuring against harm o 
annoyance. 

A Deftrue ia that whicb securei 
against violence, barm, or annoyaDce 

To Ward opp is to turn aside tbi 
approach of anything that is mis 
coievoaa ; as, to word off a blow ; to 
tcard q^the force of an objection. 

To eoBEEN is to aepatate from in 
eoovenience, injury, or danger. (L. 
eenut, to Be^at«.) 

A Screen la anything that separates 
from inoonvenience, injury, — -' — 



To Odasd ia to keep in u 
(Fr., garder, to keep.) 

A OMordian ia one to whom 
thing is committed for presem 
from injury, 

Ward, is, 1. The act of guar 

mu wfafD ih* iltpt Ih both kept nie 

2. Confinement under gnard. 

raoh put his baker and bntle 
ard. — Gen. xl. 

A Ward is, 1. A minor nndei 
kra of a guardian. 2. A diviaic 
town or city committed to the 
' guardianship of an alderman. 

NorB.— Wanl Bad 171UU1I US, MTinalilsl 

A Warden is a keeper or gnart 
Tin»B [tuilam], to defend or 
ire from harm. (L.) Hence, 
Tutor, priiaarUy, the guardiai 
young peraon. Afterward a tea 

of the young, because teachers 

usually charged with oversigh 

well as instruction. 

Tuition, primarily, guardian 

._ protection. According iopri 

mage, 1. Instruction. 2. "Sha 

paid for instruction. 

Tatelar, or Tfiielary, having 

iharge of guarding or protecting 

a tutelary genius. 

Tutelage, guardianship. 



OF WATCHFULNESS, ETC. 



To WATCH, is. 1. To be awake, 
or to continue witnout sleep. 2. To 
look with attention. 3. To look ont 
for dauger, 4. To wait on the sick 
during the night 

YiQiL, ft watchman. (L.) Hence, 

Vigilant, attentive to discover and 
aToid danger, or to provide for 
safety. 

vigilance, attention of tbe mind 
In discovering and guarding against 

Alert, active in vigilance. Hence, 
the military phroae, upon the alert, 



signifying npon the watcb, in 
to guard against danger or surpr 

Wart, carefully watching 
guarding against iMnger. 

CiRctufspBCT, lit, fooking an 
on all sides. Hence, examining 
tbe facts and cironmetances of a i 
with a view to a correct courai 
conduct, or to avoid danger. (L. 
cum, around 1 and apecio, to look. 

Cautioit consists in core to a 
evil {L, eaeeo [eautum"], to bi 
one's guu^ against] 

Basb, 1. Entering upon a meu 



TO BE — OF THINOfl. 
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or performing an act, without due de- 
liberation and caution; as, a rash 
man. 2. Undertaken, 'performed, or 



uttered without due consideration of 
the consequences; as, a rash enter- 
prize; a rash act; rash words. 



TO BE. 



To BE is not susceptible of defini- 
tion. 

Note.— To &e is applicable either to the acci- 
dents of things, or to the rabetauces or things 
tlwnselTes. 

Being is the state implied by the 
verb io be. 

A Being is, 1. Any object that is. 
2. An object that possesses an intel- 
lectual or spiritual nature. God, an- 
gels, and men, are beings. 

To Exist is, 1. To have a real be- 
ing as a substance. 2. To live. 3. 
To continue in being. (L., ex, forth, 
and sisio.) 

Existence is the state implied by 
the verb to exist. 

Entity is being or existence. (L., 
ens^ present participle of esse^ to 
be.) 

An Entity is something which has 
a real existence as a substance. 

Non-bxistent, not having exist- 
ence. 



Non-existence is the negation of ex- 
istence. 

NoN-ENTiTT is the condition of not 
existing. 

A I&neniiiy is a thing that has no 
existence. 

Esse, to be. (L.) Hence, 

Essence^ that which constitutes the 
real nature of a thing. The essence 
of a ball is the round or spherical 
shape. 

An Essence is a being. Angels are 
called by Milton heavenly essences. 

Essential^ 1. Necessary to consti- 
tute a thing what it is. Sphericity is 
the essential propertv of a ball 2. 
Important in the highest degree; as, 
pure air is essential to health. 

Nothing, or Naught, is the negation 
of being. (No and thing.) 

Nihil, nothing. (L.) Hence, 

Nihility^ nothingness. 

Annihilate^ to reduce to nothing. 
{ad^ to.) 



OF THINGS. 



A THING is, 1. Any being or 
substance except the Creator. All 
things were made by Him. 2. An 
event "After these things I heard 
a voice of much people." — Rev.^ xix. 
3. An act " What! is thy servant a 
dog, that he should do this g:reat 
thing f" — 2 Kings, viii, , 4. Any object 
of knowledge. This definition in- 
cludes all possible facts, such as the 
properties and relations of things, the 
laws of nature, historical events, and 
truths of every kind. When a child 
first comes into the world, it has 
every thing to learn. 6. Any object 
of thought, whether the object really 
exists, or whether the existence of the 



object is merely supposed, or whether 
the existence of the object is impos- 
sible. Fairies and witches are things 
that have no real existence. It is an 
impossible thing that God should lie. 

Kes, a thing that actually exists. 
(L.) Hence, 

Eealj 1. Actually existing; as, a 
real scene; real life. 2. Genuine, that 
is not spurious, but the very thing 
indicatea by the name; as, a real 
diamond. 

Reality^ the condition. o5 Yiaving 
an actual existence. 

A Reality is a thing w^i'^cli actually 

is, in contradistinctioa ^^^^ ^ °^^^ 
appearance. 
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To Realize is, 1. To bring into real 
existence in the form of profit; as, 
to realize money from a speculation. 
2. To bring home to one's own case as 
a personal reality^ that is, to form a 



tme conception as to how we should 
feel under certain supposed circum- 
stances; as, to realize the sufferingi 
of the destitute. 



OF SUBSTANCE. 



A SUBSTANCE is something that 

exists by itself. (L., «u6, under, and 

stana, standing.) 

KoTB 1. — A wbMmtce is thus callod because it 
ilcmdi under and supports the properties that are 



inhereDt In it. Tlins, sni^r is a anhstance 
which $tanda under, and 8iipiM>rts the quality of 
sweetness, and whaterer other qualities are in- 
herent in the sugar. 



NoTK 2. — Substances 
classes, matter and spirit. 



are of two general 



OP MATTER. 



MATTER is a term including 
whatever may bo seen or touched! 
Fig.f A matter is any item of busi- 
ness that engages our attention. 

Material, consisting of matter. Air 
is a material fluid. Fig.j Import- 
ant, as a material point in a contro- 
versy ; material duties. 

NoTK.—Whpn we speak of duties, etc., as be- 
ln(( material, we represent them hs something 
subfltantUI or solid, and not existing as mere 
empty shadows. 

Immaterial^ not consisting of mat- 
ter. The soul is immaterial Fig., 
Unimportant 

Material, the substance of which 
anything is made. 

A Materialist is one who denies 
the existence of spiritual substances, 
and holds that tne human soul is 
the result of material organization. 

A ]k)Dr is, 1. A mass of matter. 
The snn is a luminous body. 2. A 
collection or association of men 
acting together; as, a body of sol- 
diers; a legislative body ; a body cor- 
porate; a body politic. 3. A code or 
system; as, a body of laws; a body 
of divinity. 

THE Body is, 1. The material part 
of man, in contradistinction from his 
spiritual nature. 2. The compact 
and bulky part of an object, in dis- 
tinction from the appendages ; as, the 
bo^ of a tree. 
CoBFUs, a body. (L.) Hence, 



Corporeal, consisting of matter. 
Air is a corporeal substance. (Op- 
posed to spiritual) 

Corporal, pertaining to the human 
body; as, corporal pain, corporal 
punishment (Opposed to mental) 

NoTK. — We should not say corporeal punish- 
ment. 

Corporate, legally united in a body 
for the transaction of business; as a 
corporate society ; a corporate town. 

Ccnporation, a body of persons 
having the power to transact busi- 
ness as a single individual. The 
stockholders and officers of a bank- 
ing institution are a corporation. 

To Incorporate, 1. To combine, by 
mixture, one substance with a body 
or mass of another substance; as, to 
incorporate silver with gold. 2. To 
unite, by legislative authority, a num- 
ber of persons in a single body for the 
transaction of business. 

Note. — The legislature incorponUee banks, 
railroad companies, colleges, cities, etc. 

Corpulent, having a bodv rendered 
over-bulky by an excess of flesh and 
fat 

Corpse, a dead human body. 

Corps (pron. core), an organized 
body of soldiers. 

^ Corpuscle, a body of the smallest 
size; that is, a particle or atom of 
matter. (L., corpusculum^ dim. of 
corpus.) 
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SUNDRY RELATIONS. 



1. Identity. 

IDEM, the same. (L.) Hence, 

Identity^ sameness. 

Identical^ the same; as, we found 
on the thief the identical goods that 
were lost. 

Identify f to ascertain or prove to he 
Hie same ; as, to identify stolen goods. 

2. Similarity, 

LTKE, or ALIKE, exactly corres- 
ponding in form, quantity, quality, or 
degree. 

SiMiLis, like. (L.) Hence, 

Similar, 1. Like. 2. Somewhat like. 

Beaemhle, to he similar to. 

JResemblance^ likeness ; as, a resem- 
blance between two persons. One 
thing may hear a resemblance to an- 
other. 

Semblance^ an appearance of heing 
like ; as, the semblance of virtue ; the 
semblance of worth. 

Simulate, to assume the semhlance 
of that which one is not The wicked 
sometimes simulate the virtues of the 
good. 

Dissemble^ to he dissimilar to one's- 
self; as, to dissemble one's senti- 
ments ; that is, to conceal them. 

Dissimtilaiiony the act of dissem- 
hling, or of heing unlike one's real 
self. 

^ Simile, a comparison hy which an 
idea is illustrated or aggrandized. 

Similitude, 1. Likeness. 2. A sim- 
ile. (See Art Figures of Speech.) 

3. Imitation, 

To IMITATE is to make or to do 
tiiat which resemhles something else. 

To MiMio is to attempt to excite 
laughter or derision hy imitating the 
manner of another. 

Mimicry is imitation for sport 

To Mock is to imitate for the pur- 
pose of exposing to contempt (Fr., 
moquer, to deride.) 

To Apb is to imitate from a silly 
desire of doing or appearing like 
othera. (From ajpe, a well-known 



animal, remarkahle for its propensity 
to imitate.) 

A Model is, 1. A form or shape in- 
tended for imitation. 2. Something 
made in imitation of real life. Ana- 
tomical models represent the parts of 
the hody. (L., modulus, a little meas- 
ure.) 

A Pattern is that whioh is to he 
imitated either in things or in ac- 
tions ; as, the pattern of a machine. 
Joh was a pattern of patience. 

A Copy is something that has heen 
formed afler a model 

The Copt is tiiat which is to he 
imitated in writing or printing. 

An Archetype is the original pat- 
tern from which a thing is made. 
(Gr., etfxi larche'], beginning; and 
nruTTif Itvposjj form.) 

The Prototype is the Jirst or orig- 
inal pattern. (Gr., irfentc Iproiosj, 
first) 

4. Adaptation. 

FIT, having a proper relation to 
the use, purpose, or end, for whioh a 
thing is intended ; as, food fit to he 
eaten 

To Fit is, L To he of proper di- 
mensions for covering or nlling up; 
as, the garment ifS^A him ; the spue 
fits the orifice. 2. To prepare or put 
in order for; as, to ^/ a student for 
college ; to fit a vessel for a voyage. 

To Suit is, L To have a proper re- 
lation to the nature of a thing. Pity 
suits with a noble nature. — Lhryden. 

Give roe not an ofiBce 
That Mtite with me so iW.-^ AddUon, 

2. To cause one thing to have a 
proper relation to another. He suited 
the action to the word. 3. To make 
content He is suited with his situar 
tion. 

To Adapt is to cause to fit (L., 
ad, to ; and apto [aptatum'Jj to fit ) 

To Adjust IS to cause things mutu^ 
ally to fit, or have a proper relation to 
each other. (L., ad, to; and justu9, 
exact) 

CoiraBuous, mutually Buittng. Li^ 
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mnsic and a mournful occasion are 
not congruotts. (L., congruOy to suit 
together.) 

Congruity is mutual suitableness. 

To Answer is to be adapted to ; as, 
to answer a good purpose. 

To Correspond is to answer mutu- 
ally, or to be mutually adapted. (L., 
eon, together; and responaeoj to an- 
swer.) 

Proper, suited to some person, 
thing, or occasion. 

Propriety is suitableness ; as, pr<h 
priety of conduct 

To Become is to be suitable or con- 
gruous. 

Becoming^ suitable or congruous ; 
as, a becoming dress; becoming de- 
portment 

Seemly, suited to the object, occa- 
sion, purpose, or character. Honor 
is not seemty for a fool. — Prov. xxvi. 

To Beseem is to become, or to be 
decent for. 

GoMMODUs, in just proportion, being 
neither too large nor too small. (L., 
from con, according to ; and modus, a 
measure.) Hence, 

Commodious, well adapted to its 
use or purpose. 

Commodity, convenience or advan- 
tage. Men seek their own commodity. 

A Commodity y 1. Anything that 
affords convenience or advantage. 
2. Any article of commerce, since the 
articles of commerce are things which 
contribute to our convenience. 



Accommodate, 1. To adapt; as, to 
accommodate ourselves to circum- 
stances. 2. To supply or furnish 
with things adaptea to the wants or 
convenience of a person; as, to oo- 
commodate a man with apartments. 
{ad, to.) 

Convenient, adapted to use or 
wants. (JU, con, together; andve»i^, 
to come.) 

5. Agreement 

To AGREE is, 1. To be of one 
mind. 2. To be suited to the nature 
of a thing. The same articles of 
food do not a^ee with all persons. 
3. To correspond; as, the stories do 
not agree ; the picture does not agree 
with the original ^Fr., d, according 
to; and gr^, the will.) 

Consistent, standing together in 
agreement ; that is, not contradictory 
or opposed. Two opinions or schemes 
mav be consistent (L., cor^, to- 
getner; and sisto, to stand.) 

Compatible, having a mutual adapt- 
ation of nature that fits two thinj^ 
for coexisting. The office of a legis- 
lator and of a Judge are not deemed 
compatible. (£., con, together; and 
peio, to seek.) 

Discrepant, disagreeing, as, dis* 
crepant opinions. 

Discrepancy, disagreement (L., 
dis, differently; and crepo, to sound.) 



TO CHANGE. 



To CHANGE is, 1. To cause to 
pass from one state to another ; as, to 
change the color or shape of a thing. 

2. To put one thing in the place of 
another; as, to change the clothes. 

3. To take one thing in the place of 
another that is relinquished. 

To Alter is to make different (L., 
idier, other.) 

An Alterant, or Alterative, is a 
medicine which restores to health by 



inducing a gradual change in the sys- 
tem. 

To Vary is to change in a moderate 
degree. ' 

MuTO, [mutatum'], to change. (L) 
Hence, 

Mutable, subject to change. 

Mutation, a change. 

Commute, to put one thing in the 
place of another; as, to commute ft 
penalty; that is to substitute ft 



TO DO— LABOR. 
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milder punishment for one that is 
more severe. 

TransmuUf to change into another 
substance; as, to transmute the baser 
metals into gold. ( trans ^ over. ) 

Permute^ to change the order or ar- 
rangement of a number of things in 
all possible ways, (per, thorough- 
ly) 

Permuiation, an arithmetical rule 

by which the number of changes in 
the arrangement of a given number 
of objects may be computed. 



Immutable, unchangeable. 

To MoDiFT is to change in some 
degree; as, to modify a form; to 
modify the terms of a contract (L., 
modus, limit, or manner; and facio, 
to make.) 

To Vary is, 1. To alter in different 
ways at different times. A man varies 
his manner of speaking and thinking 
according to circumstances. 2. To 
be changed ; as, the varying hues of 
the clouds. 3. To be different. Th« 
laws of different countries vary. 



TO DO. 



To DO is to move or act with a view 
to bringing about some end. 

A Deed is that which is done. 

To Perform is to form thoroughly, 
or to carry through; as, to perform 
a labor; to perform a duty, (per, 
through ; and Jorrno, to form.) 

To Achieve is to carry on to a 
final close; as, to achieve an under- 
taking. 

Achievement 19, 1. The performance 
of an action. 2. An obtaining by ex- 
ertion. 

An Achievement is a great or heroic 
deed. 

An Exploit is a great or noble 
achievement 

To Execute is to perform accord- 
ing to the orders or directions of 
others, or according to a predeter- 
mined plan. (L., exequor [executum'], 
to follow out) 

To AoooMPLiSH is to bring to a 
close; as, to accomplish a work 



(Fr., oc, or ad, intensive; and com- 
plir, to complete; from L., eon, en- 
tirely; and^ico \Jpletum\, to fill) 

To Fulfill is, 1. To answer in the 
event, or in the execution what has 
been foretold; as, to fulfill a prophe- 
cy; to fulfill an engagement 2. To 
perform what is required ; as, to ful- 
fill a law. (From fall and fill. ) 

npA22a [Prasso], to do. (Gr.) 
Hence, 

Practice, 1. A doing repeatedly. 

2. The exercise of a profession. 
Practicable, capable of being per- 
formed or carried into effect; as a 
practicable plan. 2. That may be 
practiced; as, a practicable virtue. 

3. That may be traveled or passed; 
as, a practicable road ; a pracUcable 
breach. 

Practical, 1. Pertaining to practice. 
2. That may be used in practice; 
as, practical knowledge. 3. Derived 
from practice; as, practical skill 



OF LABOK. 



LABOR consists either in bodily or 
mental exertion put forth for the ac- 
complishment of some end. 

To Work is to perform labor. 

Toil is labor that is Accompanied 
by pain and fatigue. 

Drudgery is severe labor in servile 
occupations. (From drudge, a slave.) 



A Task is a deffnito amount'of la- 
bor imposed by a master. 

Opus [pperi8'\y work. (L.) Hence, 

Operate, to exert power or force in 
the production of enects. 

Operative, active in the production 
of effects. 

An Operative, a laboring man. 
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TO ENDEAVOR. 



To ENDEAVOR is to exert 
physical strength or intellectual pow- 
er for the accomplishment oi an 
olnect 

To Attempt is to set about a thing 
with a view of effecting it. 

To Try is to exercise power for the 
accomplishment of an object 

To Essay is to attempt 



An Effort is a sudden bringing 
forth and vigorous exercise of power 
in connection with an attempt (L, 
effero^ to bring forth.) 

An Exertion is a thrusting f(»rth 
of the hand of power in connection 
with an attempt. (L., exero [exei't' 
um], to thrust lorth. 

To Strive is to endeavor earnestlj 



TO HELP. 



To HELP is to add one's labor, 
exertions or means to those of a per- 
son who is endeavoring to effect some 
end. We help a person to prosecute 
his work, or we nelp him out of a 
difficulty. 

To Assist is, lit, to place one's self 
,by another. Hence, to help. We 
jas9ut a person in a scheme, or in the 
time of his embarrassment. (L., ad, 
by ; and sistOy to place one'.s-self ) 

To Aid is to lielp by furnishing 



strength or means to effect a purpose. 
We aid a good cause. We aid a pe^ 
son to make his escape. 

To Succor is to give prompt assist- 
ance to a person who is in a condition 
of grc^at danger or distress. (L., suh^ 
up to ; and curro, to run. ) 

Juvo Ijuium'], to help. (L.) 
Hence, 

Adjiwant, helping 

Adjutant, an assistant officer. 

CchadjutoTj a helper. 



OF INSTRUMENTALITY. 



A MEANS is that through which 
an end is gained. (L., mediumj 
something existing between.) 

An Instrument is that by which 
anything is effected (L., instruo, to 
furnish, or provide with ; instruments 
being the things with which a me- 
ohanic is furnished or provided, that 
he may be enabled to carry on his 
operations.) 

A Tool is an instrument used in 
manual operations. 

A Utensil is an instrument for any 
use, such as the vessels of a kitchen 
or the tools of a trade. (L., utor, to 
use.) 

An Implement is, L Something that 
fills up vacancy, or supplies wants. 
Unto life many implements are neces- 
sary. — Hooker. 

NoTK. — The furesoing use of the word is obso- 
lete. 



2. An instrument or a tool used in 
any trade, art, or operation. 

Note. — A mechanic's necessary tocia are 
called his ImplemeDts, because they JIU up the 
void of his wants in reference to means of car- 
rying on his operations. (L., impleo, to fill ap.) 

A Machine is anything which 
serves to increase or regulate the 
effect of a given force. 

An Organ is, L A natural instru- 
ment by which some operation is 
performed, or some process is carried 
on. The feet are organs of locomo- 
tion. The eyes are organs of sight 
The liver is an organ for the secrebon 
of the bile. 

To Organize is, 1. To form ^th 
organs ; as, to organize a plant or an 
animal. 2. To form and arrange in 
a regular structure. 3. To distribute 
into suitable parts and appoint proper 
officers ; as, to organize an army. 
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OF AGENTS. 



An AGENT is one authorized to 
act for another in any capacity what- 
ever. (L., ago J to act) 

A Principal is one for whom an 
agent acts. 

A Deputy is one who has been de- 
puted (appointed) to act for an- 
other. 

A Substitute is one who has been 
put in the place of another to per- 
lorm some specific act, or to dis- 
charge the duties of some offica (L., 
sub J in the place of; and atatuo^ to 
place.) 

A Kepresentatitb is one who sup- 
plies the place of another, and is 
empowerea to do within prescribed 
limits, whatever might have been 
done by the person whose place he 
•applies. 



A CoNSTiTXTENT IS ouc who eontUr 
tutes another his representative. 

An Attorney is one who is legally 
empowered by another to transact 
business for him. 

A Proxy is one legallv appointed 
to perform some specined' act for 
another. 

A Factor is an agent employed by 
a merchant to transact business at 
some* distant point 

A Commissioner is one who is 
commissioned or formally authorised 
to transact business for the person or 
government that employs him. 

A Delegate is a person appointed 
and sent by another, with powers to 
transact business as his representa- 
tive. (L., dej away; and UgOj to 
send.) 



TO MAKE. 



To MAKE is to form of materials. 

To Create is to form out of noth- 
ing. 

Creation is, 1. The act of creating. 
2. The things created. 

The Creator is the Being who has 
created all things. 

A Creature is, 1. A being not self- 
existent, but created by Supreme 
power. Angels, men, and animals 
are creatures. 2. Anything created. 



God's first creature was light — 
Bacon. 

To Fabricate is, 1. To form by art 
and labor; as, to fabricate cotton 
goods. 2. To devise falsely; as to 
fabricate a lie. (L., faber^ a work- 
man.) 

To Manufacture is to form from 
raw materials by the l^nd or by 
machinery. (L., manuSf the hand; 
and facioj to make.) 



OF SKILL. 



SKILL implies ability to practice 
an art, or to manage a business to 
good advantage. 

Expertness is skill acquired by 
experience or practice. (L., experior 
[esmertumjy to try.) 

Handiness is readiness in the use 
of the hands. 

Dexterfty is, lily readiness in the 
use of the right hand. Hence, A me- 



chanical facility in the performance of 
any work. (L , dextra^ the right hand. ) 
Adroitness is, lit.,, readiness in the 
use of the ri^ht hand. (Fr., d^ with, 
and droite, me right hand.) Hence, 
1. Manual skill. ^' Use yourself to 
carvo adroitly and genteelly." — Ches* 
terfield. 2. Readiness in invention 
and execution ; as, he displayed great 
adroitness in effecting his purpoM. 
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It) TAKX HOLD OF. 



Continue^ Ut, to hold together: 
that is, not to separate into pieces. 
Hence, to hold on in time without 
interruption or cessation. (Cbn, to- 
gether. ) 

Continuous, holding on in space 
without interruption; as, a continu- 
ous range of houses. 

Continuity, uninterrupted connec- 
tion. 

Retain, 1. To hold in opposition 
to a tendency to escape; as, the 
memory retains ideas; some metals 
retain heat longer than others. 2. To 
hold or keep. An executor may re- 
tain a debt due to him from the testa- 
tor. — Blackstone. 

Retentive, having the power to re- 
tain ; as, a retentive memory. 

Retention, the act of retaining. 

Sustain, lit, to hold up. Hence, 
1. To bear, as a weight. A beast 
sustains a load. To sustain a dis- 
grace. — Shakspeare. 2. To support 
or keep from falling or sinking. A 
foundation sustains the superstruct- 
ure. Hope sustains the afflicted. 
Food sustains life. (Sub, under.) 

Sustenance, that which sustains 
life; that is, food. 

Maintain, lit., to hold up with the 
hand. Hence, 1. To hold or pre- 
serve in a certain state ; as, to mainr 
tain a uniform temperature. 2. To 
hold or defend against others ; as, to 
maintain a post; to maintain a right; 
to main toan «an argument. 2. To up- 



hold by supplying with food, dolb 
ing, etc. (rr., main, the hand.) 

Maintenance, the act of maiatahi- 
ing; as, the maintenance, of a right; 
the maintenance of a family. 

Obtain, lit, to lay hold of. Henbe, 
to cet. 

Pertain, lit, to reach to, or extend 
to. Hence, 1, To belong. 2. To 
have a relation to. Hence, 

Pertinent, related to the subject or 
matter in hand ; as, a pertinent re- 
mark; a pertinent answer. 

Pertinacious^ holding on to an 
opinion or purpose with obstinacy. 
{Per, througn.) 

Appertain, to pertain or belong to. 
{Ad, to.) 

Appurtenance, thai which belongs 
to something else. 

Mitertain, lit, to keep among. 
Tou, sir, I entertain for one of my 
hundred — Shakspeare, 

Note. — ^The primary use of the word entartafn 
referred to the practice of princes and noblei in 
receiving peroong from time to dme amomg th« 
number of their retainers. But the persons 
thus received were supplied with food and other 
necessaries. Hence to erUeritrin came, In process 
of time, to signify to receive and treat a gtuet wUk 
Ote proper hofpUcUitiet. Among these boBpitalities 
conversation, amusements, and whatever might 
he adapted to pleate and ddigkt the guest, vera 
mingled. Hence, to entertain came to signify to 
plea$e. (Fr^ entree among.) 

Detain, 1. To withhold or keep 
back ; as, to detain the wages of a 
hireling. 2. To restrain from pro- 
ceeding. 3. To hold in custody. 



TO TAKE HOLD OF. 



To CATCH 18 to take hold of with 
dB effort 

To Seizb, is to lay hold of with vio- 
lence. 

To Snatch is to lay hold of with 
a sudden and violent effort 

To Grasp is to seize and hold by 
clasping with the fingers or arms. 

To Clutch is to seize with the hand. 

To Grab is to seize. ( Vulgar.) 

To Grapple is to lay fast hold on 
either with the hands or with hooks. 



Prehendo [prehensum], to take 
hold of. (L.) Hence, 

Prehensile, adapted to take hold of 

Apprehend, 1. To seize ; as, to a^ 
prehend a thief. 2. To take hold of 
with the mind; as, to apprehend a 
truth. 3. To fear; as, to apprehend 
danger. 

Apprehension, 1. The act of seia- 
ing. 2. The act of taking hold of 
with the mind. 3. Fear. 

Comprehend, 1. To take in ot in^ 
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elude ; as, the eastern oontinent com- 
prehends Europe, Asia, and Africa. 2. 
To take in fully, with the mind; that 
isj to understand, (con^ together.) 

Bapio [raptuni]j to seize and carry 
off (L.) Hence, 

Rape^ a forcible seizure and car- 
rying off; as, the rape of Ganymede, 
who was carried off into heaven by 
Jupiter, under the form of an eagle; 
the Rape of the Lock, (a poem by 
Pope.) 

Rapt, 1. Carried away in a trans- 
port of delight: 

The rapt seraph that adores and bnrns. — Pope, 



1 2. Carried away by the prophetic 
spirit : 

fiogpl into ftttnra times the bard began— J\>|m. 

Rapture, the condition of being 
carried off by a transport of joy. 

Ravishj 1. To seize and carry 
away by force. 2. To carry away in 
a transport of deliefai 

Rapacious, 1. Disposed or accus' 
tomed to seize by yiolence ; as, a ro- 
pacious enemy. 2. Subsisting on an- 
imals seized by yiolence; as, a ro- 
pacious bird. 

Rapine, the act of plundering l^ 
violence. 



TO COVER. 



To COVER is to overspread the 
surface of a thing with another sab- 
Btance. 

To Discover is, lit, to remove the 
cover. Hence, To find out some- 
thing that was unknown before. 

TSqo [^tectum, to cover. (L.) Hence, 

Integument, the natural covering 
of an animal; as, the skin, etc. 

Protect, to cover or shield against 
danger, (pro, against.) 

Detect, lit, to uncover. Hence, to 
disclose something that was con- 
cealed ; as, to detect a fraud. 

Velum, a cloth. (L.). Hence, 

Veil, a covering to protect from 
observation. 

Reveal^ lit, to draw back the veil 



Hence, To make known to otbers 
something that is hidden or secret 
(re, back. ) 

Revelation, the act of revealing. 

Envelop, to enwrap, {en, in.) 

Develop, to unfold. 

Naked, destitute of clothing or 
other customary covering. 

Barb, destitute of neeessary ap- 
pendages; 9m,bixre feet; 4 6are neaa^ 
bare walls, 

To Strip is to deprive of covering. 

NuDus, naked. (L.) Hence, 

Nude, naked; as, a nude figure in 
painting or sculpture. 

Nudity, nakeaness. 

Denude, to lay bare ; as, to denude 
a bone by stripping off the fleah. 



TO HIDE. 



To Hn)B is, 1. To intercept the 
view. Clouds hide the sun from our 
sight. In eastern countries females 
wear vails to hide the face. 2. To 
keep from the knowledge of others. 

To Conceal is, 1. TK)keep from 
■ight A person may conceal him- 
self behind a hedge. A thick vail 
conceals the face. ^. To keep from 
the knowledge of others. (L., con 
and cclo, to have privately.) 



CoNno [conditum], to hide. (L.) 
Hence, 

Abscond, to remove one's-self for 
the sake of not being discovered by 
those with whom we are acquainted. 
(abs, from.) 

HoTK.^Abmxmi Is appioprtatelj spoken of 
periiotis who secrete tlieiiMelTas to vkM. a le|^ 
proce ■«. — Webder, 

Jie(/ondite, hidden from the view of 
the intellect; as, the recondite causes 
of things. — Webster, 
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OIiOTHING. 



Lateo, to lie hid. (L.) Hence, 

Latent^ hidden or concealed; as, 
latent heai, latent motiyes, latent en- 
erdes. 

OcooLO [occulhim], to cover over by 
plowing ; Trom ob, over, and cohj to 
till or plow. (L.) Hence, 

Occultj hidden from the view of 
persons in general 

The Occult Sciences of the middle 
ageS| were magic, alchemy, and as- 
trology. 

Abstrudo {absirusum']^ to thrust 
aside into a place of concealment 
IVom abs, aside, and trudoj to thrust 
(L.) Hence, 

Abstruee^ difficult to be compre- 
hended; as, an abstruse subject 

Sboerno [secretuml^ to separate and 
set privately aside. From se^ aside, 
and cerfio, to separate. (L.) Hence, 

Secret^ concealed from the know- 
ledge of all except the individual, or 
individuals concerned. 

Secrecy^ the state of being con- 
oealed from the knowledge of all, ex- 
cept the persons concerned. 

To Secreieff to put into a place 
known only to one's-self ; as, to se- 
crete stolen goods; to secrete one's- 
sel£ 



Clam, secretly. (L.) Hence, 

Clandestine, done or engaged in 
with studied concealment, and with 
a consciousness that the act is unal- 
lowed; as, a clandestine marriage; 
clandestine proceedings. 

To Lurk is to lie concealed in 
order to watch for an opportunity of 
doing mischieC 

To Skulk is to move secretly about 
from one hiding-place to another, 
through fear of being observed, or in 
order to watch for an opportunity of 
doing mischief. 

To Lib in Wait is to watch in con- 
cealment for an opportunity to attack 
or seize. 

Ambush is the state of lying con- 
cealed for the purpose of attacking 
by surprise. (-4m, for Fr., em or 
en, in; and Ger., buschy a thicket) 

An Ambush is, 1. A private sta- 
tion, where troops lie in wait to at- 
tack the enemy by surprise. 2. A 
body of troops lying in wait 

An Ambuscade is the same with an 
ambush. 

Insidious^ secretly watching for an 
opportunity to do mischie£ (L., in- 
staicBj a lying in wait) 



OF CLOTHING. 



CLOTHING consists in whatever 
is used in covering the human body. 

Clothes is a general term, includ- 
ing all the articles that are worn, 
either for comfort or decency. 

To Clothe is, 1. To cover with 
clothes. 2. To give by commission; 
as, to clothe with power or authority. 

Note.— This figuratiTe me of the word to 
clothe ia derived from the circumstance that, in 
some countries, a person, on being installed in 
an office, is clotiud in robes peculiar to the office, 
and emblematic of the authority which he ia to 
exercise. 

To Dress is, 1. To cover with 
clothing. 2. To put on rich cloth mg. 

To Attire is to dress. 

To Array is to dress in splendid 
attire. 



Habiliments are articles of dressL 
(Fr., habillcTj to dress.) 

A Garb is a peculiar or distinctive 
dress ; as, the garb of a clergyman. 

A Guise is the appropriate dress of 
some particular class or order of per- 
sons, assumed by a person of another 
class, in order that lie may appear to 
be that which he is not A princess 
may assume the guise of a shep- 
herdess. The hypocrite assumes Uie 
guise of religion. 

A Disguise is a dress different from 
one's usual attire, assumed for the 
purpose of concealment 

A Habit is the ordinary dress of 
any particular class of persons. 

A Garment is any article of clothings 
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DuD8 are old, tattered garments. 

A Robe is a loose flowing garment 
worn externally. 

To Eobey or to Enrobe is to dress 
pompously. 

A Cloak or Maktle is a loose gar- 
ment worn over other clothes. 

A Gown is a loose upper dress. 

Drapery is the representation dress 
m painting and sculpture. (Fr., 
drop J cloth.) 



Vbstis, a garment; and 

Vesiio [vesUiumJt to clothe. (L.) 
Hence, 

Vesimentj a garment 

VesturCj clothing. 

Invest, 1. To clothe. 2. To clothe 
with official authority. 

Divest to strip off clothing. 

Induo, to put on clothes. (L. ) Hence, 

Endue^ to clothe in a fig. sense ; as, 
to enduej with power, wisdom, etc. 



OF BEAUTY. 



BEAUTY consists in whatever is 
adapted to please the eye. 

Beauiifulj possessed in a high de- 
gree of qualities adapted to please 
the eye. 

Handsome, moderately beautiful. 

Pretty, (pritty^) pleasing, without 
being striking. 

Elegant, pleasing to good taste. 
(L., eligOf to choose.) 

Neat, elegant, without dignity. 

Graceful, beautiful, with dignity. 

Comely, having pleasing features, 
together with a graceful figure. 

li'AiR, 1. Having handsome features. 
2. Pleasing to the eye; as a fair 
scene. 

Ornament is something added for 
the purpose of beautifying. 

To Adorn is to add ornaments. 

Ornate^ highly adorned; as, an 
ornate style. 

To Embellish is to beautify with 
ornament (Fr., belle^ beautiful) 

To Decorate is to adorn. (L., 
decus [decoris'], grace.) 

To Deck, primarily, signified to 



cover. Hence, to adorn with gay 
clothes. (Ger., deckenj to cover.) 

Cosmetics are washes and paints 
used to beautify the skin. (Gr., «o0/<oc 
[cosmos"], ornament 

Gay, showy, as a gay dress. 

Gaudy, excessively gay; as, the 
gaudy butterfly. 

Tawdry, having an excess of 
showy ornament, without taste or 
elegance. 

Flashy, showy beyond the stand- 
ard of good taste ; as, a flashy dress. 
(Fromj^o^A.) 

Plainness is, 1. A want of beauty. 
2. The entire absence of ornament 

Simplicity is the absence of arti' 
ficial ornament 

Chaste, executed in a style that 
excludes superfluous ornament 

Homely, originally^ pertaining to 
home. Hence, of plain features. 

UoLY, offensive to the sight 

Deformed, misshapen. 

Monstrous, characterized by an ex- 
cess, deficiency, or misshapement of 
parts, (monster^ a deformed creature.) 



OP PUEITY AND IMPUEITY. 



1. Impurity. 

IMPURE, 1. Mixed or impreg- 
nated with foreign substances; as, 
impure water. 2, and in a moral 
iensey mixed or imbued with any ele- 



ment or principle that is forei^ to 
the nature of a thing, and dimin- 
ishes its excellence. An impure 
heart is one that is imbued with the 
foreign and deteriorating principlt 
of sinfulness. 
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ImpurHieif foreign and deiorior- 
ating intermixtaros. 

Turbid, lit^ stirred np. Henoe, 
Muddy; as iitrbid yraier, (h,fiurbOf 
to stir up.) 

Sbdimbnt consists in foreign mat- 
ters that have settled to the bottom 
of a vesseL or reseryoiri containing 
a liquid. (L, sedo to settle.) 

Grounds are the settlings of a bev- 
erage or other liquid ; as, too grounds 
of coffee. (From ground^ earth.) 

Drbos are the sediments of liquors. 

Lees are the impurities that settle 
at the bottom of wine casks, eta 

FmXj lees. (L.) Hence, 

Fecalj 1. Pertaining to, or consist- 
ing of lees, eta 2. Pertaining to 
impurities separated and rejected 
from the animal system. 

Feculence^ or Feculency^ the qual- 
ity of being foul with lees or other 
impurities. 

DCUM consists in impurities that 
rise to the surface of liquids in boil- 
ing or fermentation. 

Dross consists in impurities sepa- 
rated from metala 

To Adultbratb is to make impure 
by an admixture of baser materials ; 
as, \xi aduUercUe liquors or coin. (L., 
(Ki, with, and alter^ another^ 

i)iRT is any matter that offends by 
being found where it should not be. 

FiLTH^ is matter that is very offen- 
sive in itself 

Foul, covered with, or abounding 
in, offensive matter. 

Nastt, disgustingly filthy. 

To Soil is to make dirty on the 
surface. 

To SuLLT is to discolor with dirt 
(Used mostly in a moral sense.) 

To Dbfilb is to make unclean, 
either physically or morally. 

To Pollutb is to defile in a moral 
sense. 

To Smiroh is to darken with dirt; 
as, to smireh the face. {Low.) 

SiiVT is foul matter of a dark col- 
or. 

BmuUy, 1. Soiled with smut 2. 
Obscene, 

SmjTOH to blacken with sooti eta I 



Smooch, to discolor with dirt {FrO' 

tfineial.) 
Grimb is dark colored dirt that 

has insinuated itself into the folds and 

creases of the skin. 
To Grimef or Begrime^ is to soil 

deeply. 
To Daoglb is to trail in the dirt 
To Bedaggle is to soil by trailing 

in the dirt ; as, to bedaggle the skirt 

of a garment 
Sordes, filth. (L.) Hence, 
Sordidj lii,^ filthy. jFYflr., 1. Mean; 

as, a sordid wretch. 2. Meanly avsr 

ricious. 
SqAULBo, to be fouL (L.) Hence, 
Sqtialidf extremely filthy. 

Uncombed hla locks, and sqaalid hfs attirt. 

[DryviM. 

Squafor, extreme filthinesa 

2. Furiiy. 

PURE, 1. Sq>araie from all hetero- 
geneous matter. 2. Free from moral 
defilement 

Clean, free from dirt 

To PuROB is to free from impari- 
ties. 

To Expurgate a book, is to free or 
cleanse it from errors or objectionable 
passages. 

Ablution is the act of cleansing 
or purifying by washing. (L., a6, 
away, and luoy to wash.) 

To Wipe is to clean by rubbing 
with something soft 

Teroo [iersu7n]y to wipa (L.) 
Hence, 

TersSy cleanly written ; as terse lan- 
guage ; a terse style, that is, a neat 
stylo. 

Absterge^ or Deterge^ to make dean 
by wiping, (abs, from.) 

Abstergent^ or Detergent^ a medi' 
cine that cleanses, or, as it were, 
wipes away foulness. 

AbstersioTif or Deter sion^ the act 
of wiping clean. 

To Sweep is to clean by brashing 
with a broom, etc. 

To Scrub is to rub hard with some- 
thing coarse and rough, for tiie pur- 
pose of cleansing. 

To SoouR is to rub hard with somer 
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thing rough for the purpose of clean- 
fling. 

To Wash is to cleanse bj the ap- 
plication of water. 

To Rinse is, 1. To cleanse by the 
introduction of water; as, to rinse a 
yessel, to rinse the mouth. 2. To 
cleanse by a repeated or second ap- 
jplication of water, after washing ; as, 
to rinse clothes. 

To Refine is to free from impurity; 
ss, to rejine gold or silver; to r^ne 
the manners or sentiments. 



LusTRO, to purify by certain reUr 
gious ceremonies. (L.) Hence, 

Lustrate^ to purify by religions 
rites. 

Lustration^ the act of purifying by 
religious ceremonies. 

Lustralj used in religious purifica- 
tions ; as, histral water. 

Immaculate, free from s^ots of 
moral defilement (L., tn, pny., and 
macula^ a spot.) 



FOKEIGN TEEMS AND PHEASES. 



1. From the Latin, 

Ah extraj from without. 

Ab initio^ from the beginning. 

Ab integro^ anew, or over agaia 

Ab intra^ from within. 

Ab ovoy from the beginning. 

Ab ovo usque ad mala^ from begin- 
ning to end. (From the egg to the 
apples, eggs having been used at 
the beginning, and apples at the 
end of the meals of the ancient 
Romans.) 

Ab urbe condita^ from the founding 
of the city^. 

Ad captanaumj to catch, or please. 

Addendum, something that is to be 

. added. (Plu. addenda.) 

Ad hominem, personal (Addressed 
to the person.) 

Ad infimtum, to infinity. 

Ad interim, in the meantime. 

Ad HMtum, at pleasure. 

Ad nauseam usque, to satiety or dis- 

fast 
valorem, according to its value. 

JSquo animo, willingly, or with com- 
posura 

Agnus Dei, the Lamb of God. (A 
certain prayer in the Catholic ser- 
vice commencing with those words ; 
al^o, a cake of wax bearing the fig- 
ure of a lamb.) 

Alias, otherwise ; at another time. 

Alibi, in another place. 

ilma mater, the college in which one 
wa« educated. (A TOnign mother.) 



Alter ego, my other self 

Alumnus, a graduate. (A foster- 
child.) 

Alumni, graduates. 

Animus^ the mind, or feelings. 

Ante, before. 

Ante meridiem, before noon. 

Anti, against 

A posteriori, from experiment, or ob- 
servation, or from the effect to the 
cause. 

Anno Domini, in the year of our 
Lord. 

Anno Mundi, in the year of the 
world. 

A priori, from the cause to the effect. 

Aqua vitce, brandy. (The water of 
life.) 

Arcanum, a secret (Plu., arcancL) 

Argumentum ad hominem, an ar^- 
ment deriving its force from tne 
situation of the person to whom it 
is addressed. 

Argumentum ad ignoraniiam, an ar- 
gument founded on an adversary's 
ignorance of facts. 

Artium Magister, master of arts. 

Aura popularis, the gale of popular 
favor. 

Auri sacra fames, the accursed thirst 
of gold. 

Aut CoBsar, aut nihil^ the whole or 
nothing. (Either Csssar, or noth- 
ing.) 

Ave, Maria t Hail, Mary ! (A prayer 
to the Virgin Mary.) 
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A vinculo matrimonii^ from the tie 
of marriage. 

Bellum intemecinumj a war of exter- 
mination. 

BonuSy a consideration for something 
received. 

Bonafide^ 1. In good faith. 2. Genu- 
ine. 

Bruium fulmen^ a harmless threat. 
(Thunder that consists in mere 
noise, and is unattended by a bolt 
that strikes.) 

Cacoeihes loquendi^ an over-fondness 
for speaking. 

Catera desunt^ the rest are wanting. 

Cceieris paribus^ other things being 
equal. 

Carpe Diem^ seize time by the fore- 
lock. (Improve the present day.) 

Causa sine qua non^ an indispensable 
condition. 

Caveat^ a stopping of a process. (Let 
him beware.) 

Caveat emptor^ let the purchaser be- 
ware. 

Centum^ a hundred. 

Clara voce^ with a loud voice. 

Gnnpos mentis, possessed of a sound 
mind. 

Cui bono f of what use ? 

Currente calamo, writing rapidly, or 
ofT-hand. 

Curriculum, a course of study. 

Data, given facts from which infer- 
ences may bo drawn. 

De facto, in faot 

De jure, by legal right 

Dti gratia, by the grace of God. 

Deitderatum, something desurable or 
needed. 

Dictum, a saying. 

Dramatic persona, characters repre- 
sented in a drama. 

E contrario, on the contrary, 

E pluribus unum, one composed of 
many. 

Erratum, an error. (Plu., erratcL) 

Et ccetera^ and the rest 

Ex cathedra, from the chair. 

Exempli aratiOy by way of example. 

Exeunt, they go out 

Exeunt omnes, all go out 

Ex officio, by virtue of his office. 

Ex parte^ on one side only. I 



Ex post facto, after the fact, or aftw 

the commission of the crime. 
Ex tempore, without premeditatioiL 
Ex vi termini, by tne meaning or 

force of the expression. 
Fac simile, a close imitation. 
Fecit, he made it 
Fiat justitia, mat ccelum, let justice 

be done though the heavens should 

fall 
Fiein facias, lit, you may cause to be 

done ; a legal writ directing an exe- 
cution to be levied on the goods of a 

debtor. 
Finis, the end. 
Flagrante bello, during hostilities. 

(Lit., while the war was, or is, 

raging.) 
Flagrante delicto, in the act of com- 
mitting the crime. 
Fortiter m re, with firmness in acting. 
Functus officio, out of office. 
Genius loci, the genius of the place. 
Gloria in excelsis, glory to God in the 

highest 
Gratis, for nothing. 
Habeas corpus, a writ delivering a 

person from imprisonment (Lii^ 

you may have the body.) 
Herbarium, a collection of dried 

plants. 
Hie jacet, here lies. 
Hortus siccus, a collection of dried 

plants. {Lit, a dried garden.) 
Humanum est errare, it is the lot of 

human nature to err. 
Ibidem, in the same place. 
Id est, that is. 
Imperium in imperio, a govenimanft 

within a government 
Imprimatur, let it be printed. 
Imprimis, in the first place. 
Impromptu, without study. 
In articulo mortiSj in the artiola of 

death. 
In capite, in the head. 
Incognito, unknown. 
In commendam^ in trust 
Index expurgatoriuSf a list of prolu^ 

ited books. 
In equilibrio, equally balanced. 
In esse, in being. 
In extenso, at full length. 
In extremii, at the point of doftfr. ' 
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In foro eonseientioR^ before the tribu- 
nal of conscience. 

In loco parentis^ in the place of the 
parent 

In perpetuumy forever. 

In propria persona^ in person. 

Inpuris naturalibuSy quite naked. 

In rerum naiura, in the nature of 
things. 

InHgnitty ensigns or badges of office. 

In siiu, in the original situatioa 

InstanieTy forthwith. 

In siatuo qtio^ in the former state or 
condition. 

Inter noSj between ourselves. 

In ierrorem, as a warning. 

In transitu^ on the passage. 

In vacuOf in empty space. 

In vino Veritas^ truth is told under 
the influence of wine. 

Invita Minerva^ without the aid of 
genius. ( Lit. , in spite of Minerva. ) 

hfse dixity he said it nimself 

Jmsissima verha^ the very words. 

Item^ likewise. 

Judicium Deij the judgment of God. 

Jure divinOi by divine right 

Lapsus linguasy a slip of the tonga e. 

Lex nan scripta^ the common law. 
(Law not written.) 

Lex scripta^ statute law. (Written 
law.) 

Lex talioniSy the law of retaliatioa 

Literatit literary mea 

Literatim^ letter for letter. 

Lusus naiurcBj a sport or freak of na- 

'■ tare. 

Magna charta^ an old royal charter 
■eonring the liberties of British 
sabjects. (The Great Charter.) 

MagiMcaiy the song of Mary. (My 
soul doth magnify the Lord.) 

Malaflde^ treadberously. 

Mare clausum^ a closed sea. 

Materia medica^ substances used in 
the healinz art 

Maximumy the greatest possible. 

Mensa ei thoroj from bed and board. 

Meum et <uunt, mine and yours. 

Mirabile dictu^ wonderful to be told. 

Mtrabite visu, wonderful to be seen. 

MitUmus^ a writ to commit an offen- 
der to prison. (Lit.^ we send.) 

Modus operandi^ manner of operation. 



MorhuSy a disease. 

Multum in parvOy much in little. 

Mutatis mutandiSy the necessaiy 
changes being made. 

Nemine contradicentey no one contra- 
dicting. (Without a dissenting 
voice.) 

Nemo me impune lacessity no one at- 
tacks me with impunity. 

Neplus ultrOy the uttermost point 

Ne quid nimiSy not too much of any* 
thing. 

Nil admirariy to wonder at nothing. 

Nil desperandumy never des^idr, (Lit^ 
there is nothing that is to be de- 
spaired of) 

Nisi priuSy unless before. 

Nolens volenSy whether he will or not 

Noli me tangerey don't touch me. 

Nolle prosequiy to be unwilling to 
proceed. 

Non compos mentiSj not of sound 
mind. 

Non sequitury it does not follow. 

Nota benCy mark well. 

Novus homOy, a new man. 

Obiter dictumy said by the way. 

Onus probandiy the burden of prov- 



ing. 



tempora ! O mores 1 Oh the times! 

Oh the manners! 
Pater nosievy the Lord's prayer. (Our 

Father.) 
Peccaviy 1 have sinned. 
Per annumy by the year. 
Per capitay by the head. 
Per centumy by the hundred. 
Per diemy by the day. 
Per sey by itself. 
Petitio principiiy a begging of tho 

question. 
Post morteihy after death. 
Prima faciCy on the first view, 
Primce vicBy the first passages. 
Primum mobilCy tho first mover. 
Probatum esty it has been tried and 

found good. 
Pro bono publico^ for the public 

good. 
Pre re natay as occasion may require. 
Pro temporey for the time being. 
Quasiy as if (Used to express r» 

semblance, as a ^a«/-argument | 

that is, something resembling an 
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argument, hut not reallj deserying 
the name.) 
Quid-nunc^ a newsmonger. {LiLj 

What now ?) 
Quid pro quo, an equivalent. 
Quoad hoc, as it re;rards this. 
Quo animoj with what mind or inten- 
tion. 
Quod erat demonstrandum^ which 

was to be demonstrated. 
. Quod erat faciendum^ which was to 

be done. 
Quod vidcj which see. 
Quo warranto^ by what authority. 
Bara avis^ a rare bird. 
Reductio ad absurdum, the proving 
that a given supposition leads to 
an absurdity. 
Requiescai in pace, may he rest in 

peace. 
Sanctum sanctorum^ the Holy of 

Holies. 
Scilicet^ that is to say. 
Scire faciaSy cause it to be known. 
Secundum artem, according to rule. 
Seriatim, in regular order. 
Sic transit gloria mundi, so passes 

away the glory of this world. 
Silent leges inter arma^ the laws are 

silent amidst arms. 
Sine die, without a day appointed. 
Sine qua non^ an indispensable con- 
dition. 
Statu quo, as things were before. 
Suaviter in modo^ fortiter in re, gen- 
tle in the manner, but resolute in 
the doing, 
Subjudice, under consideration. 
Subpcena, under penalty. 
Sitb rosa, under the rose; that is 

privately. 
Sub silentio, in silence. 
Succ^daneum, a substitute. 
Sut generis, of a peculiar kind. (Of 

its own kind.) 
Sui juris, one's own master. 
Summum bonum, the chief good. 
Summum jus, summa injuria, the 
rigor of the law is the rigor of op- 
pression. 
Suum cuiquCj let every man have his 

own. 
Tabula rasa, a smooth or blank tab- 
let 



Te Deum, {laudamuSf) we praise thee, 
OGod. 

Terra Jirma, solid earth. (A firm 
footing.) 

Terra incognita^ an unknown coun- 
try. 

Tertium quid, a third something. 

Toto coslo, by the breadth of the 
whole heavens; that is, diametri- 
cally opposite. 

Ultima ratio regum, the last argu- 
ment of kings. (The force of 
arms.) 

Ultima Thule, the utmost boundary 
or limit 

Ultimatum, the last condition or pro- 
position. 

Uti possidetis, as you now possess. 

Vade mecum, go with me. (A book 
used as a constant companion.) 

Veni, vidi, vici, I came, 1 saw, I con- 
quered. 

Venire facias, you will cause to come. 
(A writ for summoning a jury.) 

Verbatim et literatim, word for word 
and letter for letter. 

Verbum sat sapienti, a word is enough 
for a wise man. 

Versus, against 

Via, by the way of. 

Wee, in the place o£ 

Vide, see. 

VideVidt, to wit 

Vi et armis, by force and arms. 

Vinculum matrimonii, the bond of 
marriage. 

Vis a iergo, a propelling force from 
behind. 

Vis ineriice, the power of inertness. 

Vivat respublica, God save the state. 
(Live the republia) 

Vivat rex, God save the king. (Long 
live the king.) 

Viva voce, by the living voice. 

Vox populi, vox Dei, the voice of Uie 
people is the voice of God. 

2. From the French, 

A bas, down. 

A bon march^, cheap. (At a good 

bargain.) 
A bras ouveris, with open arm& 
A cheval, on horsebacks 
A demi, by halves. 
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A dessein^ designedly. 

A fondjihoronghlj, (To the bottom.) 

A la^ auer the manner. 

4 VAnglaUe, in the English way. 

A la bonne heure^ yery well 

A la dirohSe^ stealthily. 

A la FranQoUe^ aflber the French 
manner. 

A la mode^ in fashion. 

A Vimproviste^ unexpectedly. 

A t ordinaire^ in the nsual way. 

A merveilley marvelously well 

Apropos, pertinently. 

Arritj a judicial decision. 

Arrondiasemeniy a district or oircle. 

Artiste^ an actor. 

Assignaty paper money issued in 
France in 1789. 

AUlier, a workshop. 

Attach^, a subaltern, especially of 
an ambassador. 

Au fait, well skilled. 

Au revovTy till we meet again. 

Avani coureur, a harbinger. 

Affani courrier, a courier going be- 
fore a great personage. 

Badinage^ jest or sport 

Bagatelle, a trifle. 

Ba9 bleUf a literary lady. (A blue 
stocking.) 

Baton, a stoft 

Beau monde^ the fashionable world. 

Bel esprit, a man of wit 

BiensSance^ decorum. 

Bizarre, strange, or odd. 

Blonde, or Blondine, a lady with a 
light colored hair and complexion. 

Bonhommie, good nature. 

Bon mot, a witty .sayine. 

Bon ton, the hight of the fashion. 

Boulevards, the walks around the old 
part of Paris where the walls once 
stood. 

Brunette, a lady with a brown or 
dark complexion and hair. 

Caf(^ a coffee-house. 

Canaille, the dregs of the people. 

Carte blanche, lull permission. (A, 
paper containing nothing but tne 
signature of ti^e party who grants 
it, in order that tne party to whom 
it has been delivored may insert 
such conditions as he pleases to 
prescribe. — Brande.) I 



Chapeau de bras, a military cocked 
hat 

Charged Affaires, a person intrusted 
with the public interest in a for- 
eign nation, in the place of an 
ambassador, or other minister. 

Champs Elys^es, Elysian Fields — the 
name of a bcautiiul park in Paria 

Chasseur, one of a body of cayalry, 
light and active, trained for rapid 
movements. (A hunter.) 

Chef d'osuvre, a master-piece. 

Ci-devant, formerly. 

Comme il faut, as it should be. 

Clairvoyance, the clear sight of one 
in a magnetic sleep. 

Congi, leave, departure. ' 

Coup d'etat, a masterstroke in politics. 

Coup de grace, ihe finishing stroke. 

Coup d'cHl, a glance of the eye. 

Coup de soleil, a sun-stroke. 

Cul de sac, a street that has no ontlei 
(The bottom of the bag.) 

De trop, too much. 

Deshabille, night clothes: undress. 

Devoirs, respects. (Duties.) 

Douceur, a present to waiters (Gen- 
tleness.) 

Douche, a shower bath. 

Eau de Cologne, Cologne water. 

Embonpoint, corpulency. 

Emeute, a popular outbreak. 

Employ^, one who has a place or offioe. 

Empressement, zeal; diugenoe. 

En masse, in a mass. 

En route, on the way. 

Ennui, weariness, tedium. 

Esprit de corps, the animating spirit 
of a body of men. 

Gens darmes, armed guards belong* 
ing to the police. 

Honi soil qui mal y pense, eyil to him 
who evil thinks. 

Hots du Combat^ disabled. (Oat of 
the fight.) 

Hdtel de Dieu, a large hospital in 
Paris. 

Madame, the title of a married lady. 

Mademoiselle, miss. 

Mal-d-propos, out of place, or im« 
proper. 

Maladroit, unskillful. 

Manage, horsemanship; a riding 
school 
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Mauoais honie, bashfalness. 

MiUe^ a broil ; a fight 

Monsieur y Mr. ; sir. (PIo.) fnea- 

sieurs.) 
Noire Dame^ onr lady; the name of 

the cathedral of Paris. 
Parure^ dress ; finery. 
Parvenu^ an upstart 
Petit maXtre^ a dandy. 
BendezvouSj a place appointed for 

meeting. 



RiaunUy a summary. 

Sans culottes^ without breechea 

Sans souciy without care. 

Sative ^ipeutf let every one look ovl 

for himself and escape if he cao. 
Savanty a man of letters. 
Savoir faire^ business tact. 
Soi-disantj self-styled. 
Tout ensembley the whole taken to* 

gether. 
Valet de chambre^ a footman. 



ABBEEVIATIONS. 



A, or Ans., Answer. 

A., Adjective. 

A B., Bachelor of Arts. 

A. G. (Ante Christum), Before Christ 

Acct, Account. 

A. D {Anno Domini), in the year of 

our Lord. 
Ad., Adverb. 
Adj.f Adjutant 
Adm., Admiral 
Admr., Administrator. 
Ala., Alabama. 
A M. (Artium Magister\ Master of 

Arts. {Ante Meridiem), Before 

Noon. (Anno Mundi\ In the year 

of the world. 
Amt., Amount 
Anon., Anonymous. 
Ark, Arkansas. 
Attv., Attorney. 

A. tJ. C. {Anno Urbis Conditas), In 
year from the building of the city 
(of Rome). 

Aug., August. 
Bart., Baronet 
Bbl., Barrel 

B. C, Before Christ 

B. D., Bachelor of Divinity. 
Bp., Bishop. 

G. {Centum), a hundred; cent; cen- 
time. 
G., or Gap., {Caput), Chapter. 
Gal, California. 
Gap., Capital 
Gaps, Capitals. 
Gapt, Captain. 
Cash., Cashier. 

C. H., Court House. 



Chap., Chapter. 

Chron., Chronicles. 

CI., Clerk 

C. J., Chief Justice. 

Col, Colonel 

Com., Commissioner. 

Con. ( Contra), In opposition. 

Conn., or Ct, Connecticut 

Const., Constable. 

Cor., Corinthians. 

C. P., Common Pleas. 
Cr., Credit, or Creditor. 

Grim. Con., Criminal Conversation, oi 

Adultery. 
Ct, Cent 
Cwt, a Hundred Weight 

D. (penariu^s), a Penny. 

D. C., District of Columbia. 
D. C. L., Doctor of Civil Law. 

D. D., Doctor of Divinity. 
Dec., December. 

Del, Delaware. 

Deut, Deuteronomy. 

DeC, Defendant 

Do. {Ditto), the same. 

Dolls., Dollars. 

Doz., Dozen. 

Dr., Debtor, or Doctor. 

Dwt, Pennyweight 

E., East 

Eccl , Ecclesiastes. 

E. G. {Exempli gratia), for ezamplft 
Ency., Encyclopedia. 

R N. E., EastrNorth-easi 

Esq., Esquire. 

Eng., Endand; English. 

Ex., Exodus. 

Exr. Executor. 
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Ezek., EzekieL 

Fahp., Fahrenheit. 

Feb., February. 

F. R a, Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Ft., Foot; Feet; Fort. 

Fup., Farlong. 

Ga., Georgia. 

Gal., Gkilatians. 

Gall, Gallons. 

Gen., Genesis ; General 

Gent, Gentleman. 

Geo., George. 

Ger., German. 

Gov., Governor. 

Gr., Greek. 

H. or Hr., Hour. 

Heb., Hebrews. 

Hhd.| Hogshead. 

Hon., Honorable. 

Hund., Hundred. 

la., Indiana. 

lb. or Ibid. {Ibidem)^ in the same 

place. 
Id. [Idem) J the same. 
I. E. (Id est) J that is. 
I. H. S. {Jesus Hominum Salvator)^ 

Jesus the Savior of men. 
111., Illinois. 

Incog. {Incognito)^ Unknown. 
In., Inch. 
Ind., Indiana. 

Inst {Instant)^ the present month, 
lo., Iowa. 
L O. O. F., Independent Order of Odd 

Fellows. 
Isa., Isaiah. 
It., Italian. 
Jac, Jacob. 
Jas., James. 
Jan., January. 
Jno.| John 
Jos., Joseph. 
Josh., Josnuow 
J. P., Justice of the Peace. 
Jr., or Jun., Junior. 
Jul., July. 
Kt., Knight 
Ky., Kentucky. 
L., Latin. 

L., or £, a Pound sterling.. 
Lb., a Pound in weight 
La., Louisiana. 
Lat, Latin ; Latitude. 
Lev., Leviticus. 



L. I., Long Island. 
Lieut, Lieutenant 
M., Mile. 

M. A., Master of Arts. 
Maj., Major. 
Mai., MalachL 
Mass., Massachusetts. 
Matt, Matthew. 
M. C, Member of Congress. 
Md., Maryland. 
Me., Maine. 

Messrs., Messieurs. (The plural of 
the French M<msieury Mister.) 

KoTK.— The abreviation Mutn. shonid be read 
Memeur$ Imesahoors)^ and not Omtiemtnt or Bin, 
Still lees Hhould It be read QeHiltmm tUn, 

Mich., Michigan. 

Minn., Minnesota. 

Miss., or Mi., Mississippi 

Mo., Missouri; month. 

M. P., Member of Parliament 

Mr., Master or Mister. 

MS., Manuscript 

MSS., Manuscripts. 

Mt, Mount or Mountain. 

N., North. 

N. A., North America. 

Nath., Nathaniel 

N. B. {Nota Bene), Note well 

N. C, North Carolina. 

N. E., North-East; New England. 

Neb., Nebraska. 

Nem Con. (Nemine contradicenie)^ 

No one contradicting. 
N. H., New Hampshire. 
N. J., New Jersey. 
N. Lat, North Latitude. 
N. N. E., North-North-east 
N. N. W., North-North-west 
No. (Numero), Number. 
Nom., Nominative. 
Nov., November. 
N. S., Nova Scotia; New Styla. 
Num., Numbers. 
N. W., North- West 
O., Ohio. 
Obs., Obsolete. 
Obt, Obedient. 
Oct, October. 
O. S., Old Style. 
Oz., Ounces. 
Pa., Pennsylvania. 
Pd., Paid. 
Penn., Pennsylvania. 
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Pet, Peter. 

Phil, Philip; Philippians. 

Pk., Peck. 

P. M. {Post Meridiem)^ Afternoon. 

P. M., Post-Master. 

P. 0., PostrOffice. 

Prep., Preposition. 

Pres., President 

Prob., Problem. 

Prof., Professor. 

Pron., Pronoun; Pronunciation. 

Prop., Proposition. 

Pro tern. (Pro tempore), for the time 

being. 
Prov., Proverbs. 

Prox. (Proximo), Next (month). 
P. S. (Post Scriptum)f Postscript. 
Pa, Psalm. 
Pt, Pint 

Pwt, Pennyweight 
Q., Question. 
Q. E. D. ( Quod erat demonstrandum). 

Which was to be demonstrated. 
Q. E. F. (Quod erat faciendum), 

Which was to be done. 
Qr , Quarter. 
Qurs., Farthings. 
Qt, Quart 
Rec'd, Received. 
Bee. Hec, Recording Secretary. 
Rev., Revelations; Reverend. 
R. I., Rhode Island. 
Bobt, Robert 
Rom., Romans. 
R. R., Railroad. 
Rt, Right 

Rt Hon., Right Honorable. 
Rt Rev., Right Reverend. 
S., Seconds; Shilling; Sign; Soatb. 
S. A., South America. 
Sam., Samuel 
Sax., Saxon. 
S. C, South Carolina. 
Sc. or Sculp. (Sculpsit), Engraved. 
Scil (Scilicet), To wit 
S. E., Southeast 
Sec, Secretary. 
Sect, Section. 
Sen., Senator; Senior. 
Sept. September. 



Serj., Sergeant 

oin^., lingular. 

S., Lat, Simth Latitude. 

Sol, Solomon. 

Sp., Spanish. 

S. P. Q. R. (Senatus, Populusqut Bo- 

manus), The Senate an4 the People 

of Rome. 
Sq., Square. 
Sq. Ft, Square Feet 
Sq. M., Square Miles. 
Sr., Senior. 

Sc. (Scilicet), Namely. 
S. S. K, South-South-east 
S. S. W., South-South-west 
St, Saint; Street 
S. T. D. (Sanctce TheolofficB Doctor), 

Doctor of Divinity. 
Supt, Superintendent 
S. W., South-west. 
T. or Tor., Territory. 
Tenn., Tennessee. 
Thess., Thessalonians. 
Thos., Thomas. 
Tim., Timothy. 
Tit, Titua 

T. T. L., To Take Leave. 
Ult. ( Ultimo), The Last Month. 
U. S., United States. 
V. ( Vide), See ; Verse. 
Va., Virginia. 
V. D. M. ( Verbi Dei Minister)^ Min- 

ister of the Word of God. 
V. I,, Verb Intransitive. 
Viz. (Videlicet), To wit 
Vol, Volume. 
Vs. (Versus), Against 
Vt, Vermont 
V. T., Verb Transitive. 
W., West 
Wk, Week. 
W. I., West Indies. 
W. Lon., West Longitude. 
Wm., William. 
W. N. W., Wesfc-North-west 
W. S. W., WestrSouth-west 
Wt, Weight. 
Y., Year. 
Yd., Yard. 
Yds., Yarda 
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AN 

ALPHABETIC LIST OF LATIN AND GREEK ROOTS. 



PaxrATOKY TfoTZ. — ^Tbe deflnitlon of each root is followed by a list of the principal Bngliah 
terms derired from that root. The definitions of the dorivatiTes are generally omitted, as having 
been already given in the foregoing portion of the work ; or because the meaning of the deriva- 
tives may be readily inferred from the definition of the root. 



AC A DEMI A, a place near Athens 
where Plato taught philosophy. De- 
rivatives, Academy^ Academic^ etc. 

AoBO, to be sour. 

AcESCo, to become sour. Der., Aces- 
centy Acescenc^, 

AcBTUM, vinegar. Der., Acetic^ 
Acetous. 

AoiD08, sour. Der., Aetd^ Acidity. 

AciDULUS, somewhat sour. Der., 
Acidulous^ Acidulate, 

Aoouo (a»9i«). to hear. Der., 
Acoustic^ Acoustics. 

AoRis, sharp. Dor., Acrid^ Acri- 
tudCj Acrimony. 

AcRON (a«f»«'), 1. An end or ex- 
tremity. 2. A pointed summit. 
Hence, 

Acrostic^ a poem in which the let- 
ter at one end, generally the begin- 
ning, of the successive lines form 
some word or name. (»^A:®c, averse.) 

Acropolis, a citadel The Acropo- 
lis was the most elevated situation in 
certain of the ancient Grecian cities, 
and «was usually fortified, (ro^if 
[pons'], a city.) 

Adulor (cMulatum), to flatter, from 
adoleo, to burn incense to. Der., Ad- 
ulation* 

AooEB, a heap, from ad, to; and 
geroy to bear. Hence, 

Exaggerate, lit. , to heap up. Hence, 
To enlarge beyond the truth. A 
friend exaggerates a man's virtues; 
an enemy, his faults. 

Agilis, nimble, from ago, to move. 
Der., Agile, Agility. 

Agito, to shake, from ago, to cause 
to move. Der., Agitate, 

Agoqetjs (ityvywf) a leader. Hence 

Demagogue, a leader of the popu- 
lace (/»Acec [demos'] the people.) 



Pedagogue, a schoolmaster. (Lit., 
a leader, or governor of boys.) ir*te 
[paiSy paidos], a boy. 

Agon [«<>w], a contest, as of wrest- 
lers. Der., Agony, Agonize, An- 
tagonist. 

Aqbr, a field or piece of ground. 
Hence, 

Agrarian, pertaining to an equal 
division of lands and other property 
among the inhabitants of a coun- 
try. 

An Agrarian is one who favors an 
equal division of lands and other 
property among the citizens of the 
state. 

Agrestic, pertaining to the fields or 
country, in opposition to the oitj. 
Hence, rude, or unpolished. 

Agriculture, the art, or practice of 
cultivating the ground. 

Peregrinate and Pilgrim are also 
derivatives from ager. riee To Traioel, 

Alius, other. Hence, 

Alias, otherwise. 

Alibi, in another place. 

Alienus, pertaining to another. 
Hence, 

Alien, a person who belongs to 
another country. Hence, 

Alienate, Aliene, or Abalienate, to 
transfer the title of property from one 
to another. 

To Alienate also signifies to 
estrange ; as, to alienate the heart or 
affections, so that individual becomes 
as a foreigner or stranger in feeling 
to the party to whom he had been at^ 
tached. 

Allelon {tojMim), each other. 
Hence, 

Parallel, equally distant «l 
points, (rsifa [para], by the ikb ' 
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Der., Parallelograrriy Parallelopipe- 
don. 

Alo, to nourish. Der., Aliment^ 
Alimentary^ Alimentation. 

Alpha, the first letter of the Greek 
alphabet Der., Alphabet, 

Alter, another. Hence, 

AlteVf to cause to be other in form, 
condition, or nature. Der., Altera- 
iivej Alterant. 

Altercor, to contend one against 
the otherf (from alter ^ the other.) 
Hence, 

Altercation^ an angry dispute. 

Alternus, by turns, or first the 
one, and then the other (from alter^ 
the other). Hence, 

Alternate^ being by turns. 

Alternative^ a choice between two 
things, so that if the one is taken the 
other must be left 

Altus, high. Der., Altitude^ Al- 
timetry^ Exalt 

Ahbulo, to walk. Der., Amhle, 
Ambulate^ Oircumambulate^ Peram- 
bulate^ Preamble, 

Amicus, a friend (from amo^ to 
love). Der., Amity ^ Amicable^ Enemy ^ 
Enmity^ Inimical, 

Amo, to love. Der., Amiable^ Amor 
toryy AmorouSj Amour^ Amateur^ 
Enamor, 

Amplus, large. Der., Ample^ Am- 
plitude Amplvfy. 

Anbmos (a»v*oc), the wind. Der., 
Anemography^ Anemometery Anemo- 
scopCy Anemone. 

Anoello (a^«A.\a>), to bring tidings. 
Der., Angeli Evangelize, Evangelistic^ 

Ango {anxi)y to choke. Der., An- 
guish, Anxietyj Angei\ 

Anima, 1. Air or wind; 2. The 
principle of life, because life is sus- 
tained by breathing the air; 3. 
The soul. Der., Animal, Animate, 
etc. 

Animus, the mind. Der., Animad- 
vert, Equanimity, Magnanimity, Pu- 
sillanimity, Unanimity, etc. 

Annus, a year. Der., Annals, 
Annuity, Annuitant, Anniversary, 
Annual, Biennial, Triennial, Quad- 
rennial, Quinquennial, Sexennial, 
Beptennialj Octennial, Novennial, De- 



cennial, Centennial, Millennium, Mil' 
lennial, Perennial. 

Annulus, a ring. Der., Annular. 

Anthos, a flower. Hence, 

Anther, the tip of a stamen. 

Anthology, a collection of the flow- 
ers of poetry. (>,fyet [/c^o], to collect) 

ExanthematouSj characterized by 
flower-like eruptions on the skin; as, 
an exanthem^tous diBesse. (ex, forth.) 

Polyanthus, a plant with many 
flowers growing in clusters, (polyj 
many. ) 

Anthropos, (ceyd^Toc), a maa Der., 
Anthropology, Anthropophagi^ Mis- 
anthropy, Philanthropy, 

Antiquus, old or ancient Der., 
Antique, Antiquity^ Antiquarian^ An- 
tiquate. 

Aperio {apertum), to open. Der., 
Aperient, Aperture. 

Apis, a bee. Hence, 

Apiary, a place where bees are 
kept 

Aptus, fit Der., Aptj Aptitude, 
Adapt. 

Aqua, water. Der., Aqueous j 
Aqicatic, Aqueduct, Terraqueous^ 
Subaqueous. 

Aquila, an eagle. Hence, 

Aquiline, like that of an eagle ; as, 
an aquiline nose. 

Aro, to plow. Hence, 

Arable, fit for tillage; as, arable 
land. 

Arbiter, an umpire, or judge. 
Hence, Arbiter, Arbitrate, Arbitra- 
ment, for which see Civil Government. 

Arbitrium, the power of acting ac- 
cording to one's own will and pleas- 
ure. Hence, 

Arbitrary, 1, Not governed by any 
fixed rules, but depending on the will 
or discretion; as, an arbitrary de- 
cision; an arbitrary punishment 
2. Not subject to control; as, an ar- 
bitrary prince. 

Arbor, a tree. Der., -4r6or, Arbor- 
ei, Arborist, Arborescent, 

Archb («f;t*)> government Der, 
Monarchy, Oligarchy, Anarchy^ etc. 
See Civil Government, 

Argue {<ifx*')i ^^^ beginning. Der., 
Archetype. 
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Abchaios, {afx*i'>{)j ancient; from 
ttfxn, the beginning. Hence, 

ArcJuBology^ the science of antiqui- 
ties. (^e>oc, a discourse.) 

Archaism^ an ancient or obsolete 
word or esmression. 

Arohos \AfX^i\ chief Hence, 

Arch^ a prefix signifying chief, as 
in archduke^ archangel. 

Architect^ a chief, or master build- 
er. Hence, a professor of the art of 
building, {tut^m \iecion\^ a work- 
man.) 

Arctos (^mto(), the constellation of 
The Bear. Der., Arctic, Antarctic. 

Arcus, a bow. Der., Arch, Archer, 
Arcuate. 

Ardeo {arsum), to burn. Der., 
Ardent, Ardor, Arson. 

Arduus, high and steep. Hence, 

Arduous^ attended with great la- 
bor, like the climbing of a steep 
mountain-side. 

Arena, sand. Hence, 

Arena, 1. The central part of a 
Roman amphitheater in which the 
gladiators fought; so called because 
it was covered with sand to absorb 
the blood. 2, and fig. Any place 
where a person is obliged, actively, 
to exert himself in contending with 
others; as, the arena of politics; the 
arena of life. 

Arenaceous, having the properties 
of sand. 

Arenose, full of sand. 

Areo, to be dry. Der., Arid, Arid- 
ity, Arefy, Are/action. 

Argentum, silver. Der., Argent, 
Argentiferous. 

Argilla, potter's clay. Der., Ar- 
gil, Argillaceous. 

Argos (tf^cf), idle or sluggish. 
Hence, 

Lethargy, 1. A preternatural 
drowsiness. Hence, 2, and fig. A 
stupid indifference to things which 
should interest us. (x»dji llethe^, for- 
getfulness.) 

Aristoi {tt^rroi), the nobles; from 
ttftrTo(, best Der., Aristocracy, Aris- 
tocrat. 

Arithmos {etftB/utct), a number. Der., 
Ariihmeiic. 

21 



Arxa, arms. Der., Arms, etc. See 
Warfare. 

Aromata (at^^jcTse), spices. Der., 
Arorna, Aromatic, Aromatize. 

Arterta (ae^T»/»;a), au artery. Der., 
Artery. See Anatomy. 

Articulus, a little joint. Dim. of 
artus, a joint Der., Article, ArUcur 
late. 

AsPER, rough. Der., Asperate, As- 
perity, Exasperate. 

AsTBON (atcT^ir), a star. Der., As- 
ttral, Asterisk, Asterism, AstroUib% 
Astronomy, Astrology. 

Atmos {mfT/Aii), vapor. Der., Atmos- 
phere 

Atra, black. Der., Atrabilarian, 
Atramental, See Color, 

Atrox, cruel Der., Atrocious, 
Atrocity. 

AuDAX, daring Der., Audacious. 
Audacity. 

Audio, to hear. Der., Audit, Audi- 
tor, Auditory, Audience. 

Augeo (atec^um), to increase. Der., 
Augment, Auction. 

Augur, a Koman soothsayer, who 
pretended to foretell events by the 
flying, singing, or feeding of biida 
Hence, 

Augury, the art or practice of fore- 
telling events by observing the ac- 
tions of birds, and other phenomena. 

Inaugurate, to induct into an office 
with appropriate ceremonies. 

Note. — ^The ceremonies of induction into 
ofBce, and of the consecration of templci, etc., 
were presided over by the augun^ and hence tlM 
origin of the term inaugurate, 

AuLos (uu\Gc), a pipe. Der., By- 
draulics. 

AuRis, the ear. Der., Aurist, Auri- 
cle, Auricular. 

AuRUM, gold. Der., Auriferous, 
Aurelia. 

Auspices, the omens of an under- 
taking drawn from the flight of birds. 
(Ams, a bird; and spedo, to view.) 
Der., Auspicious. 

Austerus, 1. Harsh or rough to the 
taste. 2. Of a crabbed or sour tem- 
per. Der., Austere, Austerity. 

Autos (di/roc), self. Hence, 

Autobiography, a person's lifewritr 
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ten by the individual h imself. {0tot [6t- 
o«], life ; and >p«<p* [grapho^^ to write. ) 

Autography one's own handwriting. 

Autocraly a sole ruler. («^*Tia» [cra- 
ieo]y to rule.) 

Automaton, a self-moving machine. 
{/utum [moo], to move.) 

Autonomy J self-government, {vo/jiot 
[nomos^, law or government) 

Autopsy^ personal observation or 
inspection, (a^ic [ppsis], a view.) 

AuxiLiuM, aid. Der., Auxiliary 
Auxiliary. 

Avis, a bird. Hence, 

Aviary, a place for keeping birds. 

AviDUs, greedy. Der., Avidity. 

Bacchus, the god of wine. Der., 
Bacchanal, Bacchanalian. 

Barba, beard. Der., Barbery Barb, 
Barbate. 

Barbarus, leading a rude life. Der., 
Barbarous, Barbarian, Barbarity, 
Barbarism, Barbaric, 

Baros (Ca/)ef), weight Der., Bar 
rometer. 

Beatus, happy. Der., Beatify, Bea- 
tific, Beatitude. 

Beau, Belle, beautiful. (Fr.) Der., 
Beau, Beau-monde, Beauty, Belle, 
Belles- Lettres, Embellish. 

Bellum, war. Der., Belligerent, 
Bebel. 

Bene, well or kindly. Der., Bene- 
fit, Benefactor, Benefaction, Bene- 
Jicient, Beneficial Beneficiary Be- 
nevolent, Benediction, 

Benign us, kind. Der., Benign, 
Benignant, Benignity. 

Beta (;8), the second letter of the 
Greek alphabet Der., Alphabet. 

Bestia, a beast Der., Bestial, 
Bestiality. 

BiBLOs (y3i/S/ioc), a book. Der., Bi- 
ble, Biblical, Bibliography^ Biblio- 
polist, Bibliomania. 

BiBo, to drink. Der., Bibaceous, 
Bibber, Bibulous^ Imbibe. 

Bilis, the bile. Der., Bilious j Bil- 
iary, Antibilious. 

Bios (/Si&c), life. Der., Biography, 
Biology, Cenobiie. 

Bi, a prefix signifying two. 

Blandus, gentle or flattering. 
Hence, 



Bland, soft or gentle; as, bland 
words, bland zephyrs. 

Blandish; to flatter by kind words 
or affectbnate attentions. 

Blax, (/fiAatf), injuriously, or impi^ 
ously. Hence, 

Blaspheme, to speak in terms of 
impious irreverence of Qod. (9v)) 
[phemi'], to speak. 

BoTANB (/goraerii), a plant Der., Bo- 
tany. 

Brevis, short Der., Brief Bred- 
ty, Breviary, Abbreviate. 

Bronchos {^^^x^i\ the windpipe. 
Der., Bronchial. 

Brutus, stupid, or senseless. Der., 
Brute, Brutal, Brutish. 

Bulla, a bubble. Der., Ebullition^ 
Boil. 

Cadaver, a dead body. Der., Ca- 
daverous. 

Cado (casuyn), to fall Der., (JasCy 
Casual, Casually, Cadence, Accident^ 
Decay, Deciduous, Incident, Occa- 
sion, Occident. See To Fall. 

CiEDO {c(zs^im), to cut Der., In- 
cision. Incisor, Precise, Excise, De- 
cide, Decision. See To Cut. 

CiEDO (ccesum), to kill. Der., Par- 
ricide, Matricide, Fratricide, Infan- 
ticide, Regicide. See To Kill 

Calx, limestone. Der., Calcine. 

See Heat. 

Calculus, a pebble. Hence, 

Calculate, to compute, because peb- 
bles were anciently used to facilitate 
arithmetical computations. 

Caleo, to be warm. Der., Calefy^ 
Calefaction, Caloric, Caldron. 

Calos (icxAo;), beautiful. Hence, 

Caligraphy, beautiful writing. 
(ypxipat)^ [^grapho"], to write. 

Calypto (»«xi/TTfl»), to cover. 
Hence, 

Apocalypse, the last book of the 
New Testament, because the prophe- 
cies of this book reveal or uncover 
the future. («wfl, [apo], un, or 
from.) 

Campus, a plain. Hence, 

Camp, the place of an army. 

Campaign, the time for which 
army keeps the field. 

(fhampaign, a flat, open couutzy. 
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Campestral^ growing in the fields. 

Candbo, to be white. Der., Candor, 
Candid, Incandescent, Candent, Can- 
dle. 

Canis, a dog. Ber., Canine, 

Cano (carUum), to sing. Der., 
Cant, Canto, Chant, Canticle, Des- 
cant Enchant, Incantation, Recant, 
Vaticinate. See To Sing. 

Capio {ca^tum), or Cipio (ceptum), 
to take. Der., Captive, Captivate, 
Capture, Captor, Capable, Capacious, 
Capacity, Capacitate, Accept, Accep- 
tation, Conceive, Conception, Conceit, 
Deceive, Deception, Deceit, Receive, 
Reception, Receipt, Recipe, Recipi- 
ent, Receptacle, Except, Intercept, In- 
ception, Incipient, Inceptive, Suscep- 
tible, Occupy, Occupation, Antici- 
pate, Municipal, Participate, etc. 

To Accept is to take to one's-self 
that which is offered by another, {ad^ 
to.) 

Acceptation, 1. A taking with favor 
or approbation; as, "a saying worthy 
of all acceptation.^* 2 The sense in 
which a word is generally taken. 

Recipe, take. (A term used in 
medical prescriptions.) 

To Receive is to take that which 
is presented. 

A Recipient is one who receives. 

A Receptacle is a place into which 
things are received. 

To Except is to take out {ex, 
out.) 

To /n/erc^pHs to take between; that 
is, to take or seize on the way be- 
tween the place of setting out and the 
place of destination, (inter, between.) 

Inception, a taking hold upon some 
process. Hence, a beginning, {in, 
upon.) 

Susceptible, taking readily upon 
itself some change, affection, or in- 
fluence; as, a heart susceptible of 
love, (sub, under.) 

A Principle is an idea which is first 
taken on account of its being of pri- 
mary and fundamental importance. 
{primus, first) 

Principal, worthy of being first 
taken on account of its primary or 
leading importance 



A Prince {princeps), is a man who 
is taken and held as first in the esti- 
mation of the people. 

Capillus, a hair. Der., Capillary, 

Caput {capitis), the head. Der., 
Cap, Cape, Capital, Capitation^ Cap- 
tain, Chapter, Decapitate, Occiput, 
Sinciput, Precipitate, Precipice. 

Carbo, a coal. Der.; Carbon, Car- 
bonaceous. Carbonic, Carbuncle, 

Carcer, a prison. Hence, 

Incarcerate, to imprison. 

Cardia {ua^^tx), the heart Hence, 

Cardiac, pertaining to the heart 

Cardialgia, the heartburn, (ctkyf 
[_algos'], pain.) 

Pericardium, the membrane that 
surrounds the heart {peri, around.) 

Garo (camis), flesh. Der., Carnal, 
Carnation, Camelian, Carnage, Car" 
nival, Carnivorous, Incarnate. 

Carus, dear. Der., Caress, Cher- 
ish. 

Castus, pure in the thoughts and 
in the actions. Der.,Chaste, Chasten, 
Chastise, Castigate, Incest 

Catena, a chain. Hence, 

Catenary, or Catenarian, relating 
to a chain. 

Catenate, to connect together in a 
series of links. 

Concatenation, a series of things 
connected and depending on each 
other like the links of a chain ; as, a 
concatenation of causes. 

Caballus, a horse. Der., Caoal- 
cade. Cavalry, Cavalier, 

Cavus, hollow. Der., Cave, Cavity f 
Cavern, Concave, Exca/oate. 

Caulis, a stem. Der., Cauline^ 
Cauliferous, Cauliflower, 

Causa, 1. A cause. 2. A crimet 
Der., Cause, Accuse, Excuse. 

Causticus, (Mu/ff'Tixec), burning. 
Hence, 

Caustic, 1. Corroding the flesh. 
Potash and quicklime are caustic 
2. and^^., severe; as, a caustic re- 
mark. ^ 

Cautery, a burning, as of morbid 
flesh, with a hot iron. Der., Cauter- 
ize. 

Caveo {cautum), to be on one's 
guard. Der., Caution, Cautiout. 
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CvDO (cemafn\ to yield. Hence, 

CecUy to yield, as a possession, to 
another. 

Ces^ianj the act of yielding, as a 
possession. 

Concede^ to yield, as a point in an 
argument 

ChnceanoHj the act of yielding a 
pdint in an argument 

Oedo (ceMum), to go. Der.y Accede j 
AccesSy Accession^ Proceed^ Process ^ 
Procession^ Recede^ Recess^ Recession^ 
Succeed^ Success^ Succession^ Inter- 
cede^ Intercession^ Exceed^ Excess, 

Gblebius, renowned. Hence, , 

Celebrate, to praise; as, to celebrate 
the name of the Most High. 2. To 
distinguish by marks of joy and re- 
spect; as, to celebrate a yearly festi- 
Tal ; to celebrate a marriage. 

Oelebrityy fame. 

C(ELUM, heaven. Der., Celestial 

Cblo, to hide. Der., Conceal. 

Cbnsho, to form an c^inion or es- 
timate. Hence, 

CensoTj in ancient Rome, the title 
of two magistrates who roistered the 
number and property of the citizens, 
and had also the inspection of the 
morals of the citisens, with the power 
to punish by some mark of infamy 
those who led flagitious lives. Hence, 

CensoriauSj tsuLing upon one's-self 
the office of a censor in regard to the 
morals of others. 

Cevsura, the office of a Homan cen- 
sor. Hence, 

Censure^ blame uttered by a self- 
constituted censor of morals. 

Census^ an enumeration of the in- 
habitants of a country, in connection 
with the collection of other statistical 
facts. 

Centrum (xorr^), the middle point 
Der., Center, Concentrate, Concentric^ 
Eccentric, Eccentricity, Centripetal, 
Centrifugal, Geocentric, Heliocentric. 

Centum, a hundred. Der., Cen- 
txfry, Centennial, Centurion, Centipede^ 
Cent, Centissimal, 

Cephale (M^2tA«), the head. Der., 
Cephalic, Arephalons, Bicephalous, 
Hydrocephethis. 

0b&4, wax. Henoe, 



Cerate^ an ointment composed of 
wax, oil, and other ingredients. 

Cere, to cover with wax. 

Sincere, 1. Pure or unmixed, like 
honey that is not mixed with wax. 
As new-born babes, desire the sincere 
milk of the word. — 1 Pet. ii. 2. Be- 
ing in reality what it appears to be; 
as, a sincere friend ; a sincere prayer. 
(sine, without; and cera^ wax.) 

Cerebrum, the brain. Der., Cere- 
bral. 

Cerno {cretum), to sift, strain, or 
separate. Der., Secern, Secrete^ Se- 
cretion, Secret, Excreticm, Excre- 
ment, Discern, Discriminate, etc. 

To Discern, is to separate from oth- 
er objects by means either of the 
bodily or the mental eye. (dis, apart) 

To Discriminate, is to separate by 
noting diifcronces. 

Secret, separated from the knowl- 
edge of persons in general, {se, aside.) 

A Seci'etary, is one who does the 
writing relating to the secret or pri- 
vate business of another. 

Certo, to contend. Der., Concert. 

Chbval, a horse. (Fr.) Der., 
Chevalier, Chivalry. 

Chir {xh)i *^6 hand. Hence, 

Chirugeon, by contraction Sur- 
geon, one who cures by manual op- 
eration. 

Chirography, handwriting. 

Chole [x^><»), bila Der., ChoUr, 
Cholera, Melancholy, 

Chorus, a company of singers. 
Der., Choir, Choral, Chorister, 

Chorda (;t«'^*)» * string. Der., 
Chord, Monochord Pentachord. 

Chrizo (Xi^i^\ to anoint Hence, 

Christ, the Anointed One. 

Chrism, consecrated oil. 

Chronos, time. Der., Chronic, 
Chronical, Chronicle, Chronology, 
Chronometer, Anachronism, Isochro- 
nal, Synchronize. 

Cicatrix, a scar. Der., Cicatrize. 

CiNGo (cinctum), to bind or gird. 
Hence, 

Cincture, a belt 

Precinct, a boundary, because it 
surrounds like a girdle, {pras^ be- 
fore.) 
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Sttednet, Utj having the skirts of 
one's garment girded up around the 
waist Hence, Jlj.f brought into a 
small compass; as, a succinct account 

CiTO (ciium\ to stir up. Hence, 

Excite^ to stir up. (ex, up.) 

Incite^ to urge on. (^n, on.) 

Hesuscitaie^ to bring back to life, 
(re, again ; and sub^ up.^ 

CiTO, {citatum)^ to call Hence, 

Cite, 1. To summon. 2. To quote. 

JtecitCj to rehearse. 

Cnris, a citizen. Der., Civil j Civic^ 
atjf. 

Clamo, to crv. Der., Clamor, Clavm^ 
Acclcdniy Acclamation^ Declaim^ Ex- 
claim, Proclaim, Reclaim, 

Clanoo, to make a shrill noise 
Der., Clang y Clangor. 

Clarus, clear. Der., Clarify, Clar- 
ion, Clarinet, Declare. 

Claxjdo {clausum), to shut Der., 
Clause, Close, Closet, Cloister, Con- 
clude, Conclusion, Include, Inclusive, 
Exclude, Exclusion, Preclude, Seclude. 

Clemens, mild. Der., Clement, 
Clemency, Inclement. 

Gleros i'tkn^oe), a lot Der., Clefgy, 
Cleric, Clerk, 

Clino {x?inm), to lean. Der., In- 
cline, Decline, Declension, Recline, 
Clinical, 

Clivus, a slope. Der., Acclivity, 
Declivity, Proclivity. 

Colo (cultum), to till Der., Cul- 
ture, Cultivate, Agriculture. 

CopiA, plenty. Der., Copious, Cor- 
nucopicB. 

Copula, that which connects. Der., 
Copulate, Couple, Couplet 

CoQua {coctum), to boil or cook 
Hence, 

Cook, to prepare food by the aid of 
fire. 

Coctionj the act of boiling. 

Decoction, a preparation made by 
boiling ; as, a decoction of herbs. 

Cor (cordis), the heart Hence, 

Accord, tp a^e or harmonize 
mth. (ad, with.) 

Concord, mutual agreement (con, 
together.) 

Discord, disagreement (dis, asun- 
der.) 



CoRiTTU, a skin or hide. Henee, 

Coriaceous, resembling leath^. 

Currier, one who dresses leather. 

Excoriate, to strip off the skia 
(ex, off.) 

CoRNV, a horn. Det., CbmeOi 
Comvrcopioe, Unicom, Bieormms, 
Tricomous. 

Corona, a crown. Hence, 

Coronation, the act of crowning. 

Coronet, a little crown. 

Corpus (corporis), a body. Der,, 
Corporeal, Corporal, Corpse, Oorp$f 
Corpulent, Corporate, Incorporate. 

Cortex, bark. Der., Decorticate. 

Cosmos (morfitot), beauty; the world. 
Hence, 

Cosmetic, improving the beaufy of 
the skin. 

Cosmogony, an account of the crea- 
tion of the world, (yon j^iw], a 
generation.) 

Cosmography, the science of the 
general system of the world. 

Cosmopolite, a citizen of the world. 
(irohnni [polites], a citizea) 

Microcosm, a little world. (A term 
applied to man, who has been re- 
garded as an epitome of universe or 
great world, (/umfoc [micros], small.) 

ifaeroea^m, the great world, {m"'^ 
[macros'], great) 

Costa, a rib. Der., Costal^ Inter' 
costal. 

Cranium, the skull. Der., Cranial, 
Craniology, Pericranium. 

Cras, to-morrow. Henee. 

Procrastinate, to put off (pro, tilL) 

Cratos («faT«c), power, or govern- 
ment Der., Aristocracy, Democraeyf 
Theocracy. 

Credo (crediium), to believe. Der., 
Credence, Credit, Credible, Creditor^ 
Creed, Credenda, Credulity, Oredu" 
lous. 

Cresco (cretum), to grow. Der., 
Crescent, Increase, Decrease, Incre- 
ment, Decrement, Excrescence^ Con- 
crete, Concretion. 

Creta, chalk. Hence, 

Cretaceous, chalW. 

Critbs (*fi'ni(), a judge. Henoe, 

CHtie, a judge in literature at 
art 
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Oriierionf a standard bj which to 
judga 

Crux (crucu)y a cross. HencCi 

Crucify^ to fasten to a cross (Jigo^ 
to fasten). 

Oruciform, shaped like a cross. 

Excruciate^ to torture with pains 
like those of crucifixion. 

CuBo {cuhafum)^ to lie. Der., -4c- 
cuhaUon^ Incubation^ Incubus. 

CuMBO (cubitum% to lie. Der., 
Accumbent, Incumbent^ Procumbent, 
Becumbent, Superincumbent^ Suc- 
cumb, 

CuLOO, to tread upon. Hence, 

InculcatCj to impress bj frequent 
admonitionsi as to inculcate a moral 
dut7. 

Uulmus^ the top. Hence, 

Culminate^ to reach its greatest al- 
titude, as a planet 

Culpa, a fault Der., Culpable^ In- 
culpate^ Exculpate, 

Cumulus, a neap. Hence, 

Cumulative^ heaped up. 

Accumulate^ to neap up (ad, to). 

Cupio, to desire. Hence, 

Cupidity^ an unlawful desire of ac- 
quisition. 

' Covety to have an unlawful desire to 
possess that which belongs to another. 

CuRA, care. Der., Care^ Oure^ Cur- 
atei Curacy^ Accurate^ Procure^ Se- 
curCf Sinecure. 

CuBRO (cur8um)f to run. Der., 
Cfurrenty Currency, Course, Incur, In- 
cursion, Excursion, Occur, Precursor, 
Succor, Recur, Recourse, Discourse, 
Discursive, Concourse, Curricle, Cou- 
rier, Van^ourier, Cursory. 

CuRVUs, bent Der., Curve, Curva- 
ture, Curvilinear, Incurvate, Recur- 
vate. 

Cutis, the skin. Der., Cuticle, Cu- 
taneous, 

CuTio (cussum), to shake. Der., 
Concussion, Discuss, Percussion, Re- 
percussion. 

Cyolos (xt/ftxoc), a circle. Der., 
()/nle, Ch/cloid, Cyclopedia, Encyclo- 
pedia, Epicycle, 

Cyclopedia, or Encyclopedia^ the 
entire circle of the arts and sciences. 
{vaJux [paideia], instruction.) 



Encyclical, sent round in a cirele; 
as, an encyclical letter of the Pope. 

Epicycle, a little circle whose center 
is in the circumference of a greater. 
(epi, upon.) 

CrLiNDRoa (mf}j9if9t), a roller. Der., 
Cylinder, Cylindric, Cylindrical, Cyl- 
indroid. 

Cyox, Cynos (huw, icv7oc), a dog. 
Der., Q/nic, Cynosure, Procyon. 

Cynosure, literally, the tail of a dog; 

a name applied bj some philosophers 

to the constellation of Ursa Minor, by 

which the ancient Phenicians used to 

be guided on their voyage ; whence it 

has been borrowed by the language 

of poetry, in which it signifies a point 

of attraction. 

Where, perhape, some beanty lies^ 

The cyw)swre of neighboring 9yea.—VAU9gro. 

(««//»« \ourcL], a tail.) — Brande. 

Procyon, a star of the first magni- 
tude in Canis Minor, or The Little 
Dog. {pro, first) 

Daotylos {(fsuiruKos), a finger. Der., 
Dactyl. 

Damao {ia/uaa), to tame or subdue. 
Hence, 

Adamant^ a very hard stone. (A 
stone that is difficult to be subdued or 
broken.) (a, privative.) 

Diamond, a corruption of the word 
adamant 

Damnum, loss, hurt, of penal^. 
Der., Damage, Damn, Damnify, In- 
demnify, Indemnity. 

To Damn is to sentence to the loss 
of the joys of heaven. 

To Condemn is, lit., to sentence to 
some penalty. Hence, to express dis- 
approbation. 

To Indemnify is to secure against 
loss, damage, or penalty, (in, priv.) 

Debilis, weak. Der., Debility, De- 
bilitate, 

Debeo {debitum), to owe. Der., 
Debt, Debit, Due, Duty. 

Deca (^cxu), ten. Der., Decade, Dec- 
agon, Decalogue, 

Drcem, ten. Der., December, Ded- 
mal. Decimate, Decnrion, Decemviri, 
Decemvirate, 

Dechomai {i%^iifAfu)y to reooive. 
Hence, 
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Pandect, a treatise which contains 
the whole body of any science. 

Pandects^ in the plural^ the digest, 
or collection of the civil or Roman 
law made by the emperor Justinian, 
(pan, all.) 

Synecdoche^ a figure by which a 
part is taken for the whole, or the 
whole for a part («^n, together; and 
ecy out.) 

Decens, becoming. Der., Decent^ 
Decency. 

Dbcus, that which is becoming. 
Ber., Decorate^ Decorum^ Decorous, 

Decorum is propriety of conduct^ 

Decorous^ proper or becoming in 
behavior. 

Deus, a god. Der., Deity, Deify y 
Deist. Deodand. 

A Deodand is a forfeit to God. 

Note. — A deodand^ in England, is a personal 
chattel which is the immediate cause of the 
death of u rational creature, and for that reason 
given to God ; that is, forfeited to the king, to 
be applied to pious uses. — Black$tone. 

(dandusj to be given.) 

Demos (<ft>^6c), the people. Der., 
Demagogue, Detnocracy, EndemiCy 
Epidemic. 

Demon (J'su/udt?), an evil. spirit Der., 
Demon, Demonology, Pandemonium. 

Dendron (<M^cy), a tree. Hence, 

Dendrology, the natural history of 
trees. 

Dens {deniis), a tooth. Der., Den- 
tal, Dentist, Denticulated, Indent, In- 
denture, Bidenial, Trident 

An Indenture is a written agree- 
ment, so called from the former cus- 
tom of writing duplicates of the agree- 
ment on the same piece of paper, 
and then separating them by a zig- 
zag line forming corresponding teeth 
and notches on the edges of we two 
pieces. 

Despotbs (/i0^vt»c), a master. Der., 
Despot, Despotism, 

Detbrior, worse. Hence, 

Deteriorate, 1. To grow worse. 
2. To make worse. 

Dedteros {hwnf»i), second. Der., 
Deuterogamy, Deuteronomy. 

Dexter, right handed. Der., Dex- 
rous, Dexterity, Ambidextrous. 

Dibs, a day. Der., Diary, DiumaL 



Dioo (dictum), to speak. Der., Dic- 
tion, Dictionary, Dictate, Addict, In- 
terdict, Predict, Verdict, Contradict, 
Indite, Indict, Jurisdiction, Benedic- 
tion, Malediction. 

Diction is style, or manner of ex< 
pression, either in speaking or writ- 
ing. 

To Dictate is, 1. To utter or speak 
to an amanuensis the words to be 
written. 2. To utter commands. 

To Indite is, 1, and properly. To 
compose sentences in the mind, and 
then to utter or speak them that an- 
other person may write them down. 
Hence, 2. To compose. 

To Indict is to utter a formal accu- 
sation against, before a criminal 
tribunal, {in, against) 

To Interdict is to speak or utter 
words that shall place a bar between 
a person, or persons, and the doing 
of anything, (inter, between.) 

DiDASco (/ATfic^xtt), to teach. Hence, 

' Didactic, afifording instruction in 

morals ; as, a didactic poem or essay. 

Digitus, a finger or toe. Der., 
Digit, Di^itigrade, 

DiGNus, worthy. Der., Dignity^ 
Dignify, Deign, Disdain, Indignity, 
Indignant, Condign, 

Dignity, 1. Worthiness. Hence, 2. 
The honor and exaltation which are 
the reward of worthiness. 

To Deign is to regard as consistent 
with one 8 dignity to condescend to 
notice an inferior. (L., dignor.) 

To Disdain is to regard as incon- 
sistent with one's dignity to do cer- 
tain things, {dis, priy.) 

Condign, adapted to the worthiness 
of the subject; as, condign punish- 
ment 

Indignant, excited to anger at the 
doing of some unworthy act 

Diluvium, a flood. Der., Deluge, 
Diluvial, Antediluvian, Postdiluvian. 

DiPLoos (JWaooc), double. Hence, 

Diploma, a letter conferring some 
power, privilege, or honor; (thus 
called because, anciently, such docu- 
ments were written on a piece of 
parchment or other material, which 
was folded so as to form two leavesi 
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Disco, to learn. Der. , DueipUy Dia- 
eipline. 

DiYus, a god. Der., Dwine, Di- 
viniiy. 

Do (datum, or dUum\ 1. To gire. 
2. To put Henoe, 

Date, the day on which an instru- 
ment of writing is signed and given^ 
or delivered 

Dala^ in the mathematics and phi- 
losophy, ^117671 facts from which some- 
thing that is unknown may be found. 

Redditiorij a restitution or giving 
back, {redy for re, back.) 

Editj to give or send forth ; as, to 
edit a paper or a book, (e, forth.) 

Addy to put to something else. 
(a(2, to; and do, to put) 

Condition, the manner in which 
the facts and circumstances that re- 
late to an^ object are put together, 
and stand in their mutual relations. 
{con, together.) 

Abscond^ to put one's-self away 
beyond the si^it and knowledge of 
others; that is, to hide. (a&«, away.) 

Recondite^ put or laid away in 
some secret place. Hence, liiaden 
from the understanding. 

Abdomen^ the belly; thus called 
from the stowing away of food in the 
stomach, or from its varied contents. 
{ab, away; and do, to stow.) 

Doceo {doctvm)^ to teach. Der., 
Docile^ Docility, Doctrine, Doctor, 
Document 

DooMA (/a>/utf), an opinion. Hence, 

Dogma, a tenet in regligion or phi- 
losophy. 

Dogmatic, overbearing in asserting 
and maintaining opinions. 

DoLBO, to ^ieve. Der., Dolor, Do- 
lorous, Dolejul, Condole. 

DoMiNus, a master. Der., Domin- 
ion, Domain, Domineer, Dominant, 
Predominate, Don. 

DoMO (domitum), to tame or sub- 
due. Der., Indomitable. 

DoMus, a house. Der., Dome, Do- 
mestic, Domicile, 

DoNUM, a gift Der., Donor, Do- 
nee, Donation, Donative. 

DoBMio {dormiium), to sleep. Der., 
Dorwiant Dormitory. 



Dorsum, the back. Der., DorieU 

Indorse. 

Dos (dotis), a dowry. Henoe, 

Dotal, relating to a dowry. 

DoTOS (/otoc), given. Hence, 

Anecdote, an unpublished biograpk* 
ical incident {jif, not; and m, out.) 

Antidote, medicine given agfundl 
poison, {anti, against) 

Dromqs (dromos), a running. Dor., 
Dromedary, Hippodrome, 

DuBius, doubtful. Der., Doubly 
Dubious, Dubitation, Indubitable, 

Duoo (ductum), to lead. Der., 
Duct, Ductile, Duke, Adduce, Induce, 
Produce, Reduce, Conduce, Seduce^ 
Educe, Traduce, Conduct, iVodiic^ 
Production, etc. 

DuLcis, sweet Der., Dulcet, Dul" 

cify- 

Dcjo, two. Der., Double, Dual, 
Duel, Duet, Duplicate, 

DuKUS, hard. Der., Indurate, Oh* 
durate, Durable, Duration, Endure. 

Dynamis (SvvA/ute), power. Der., 
Dynamics, Hydrodynamics. 

Dynastia, (^tfir«w^ii«t), political pow- 
er. Hence, 

Dynasty, a succession of reigning 
princes of the same family or stock. 

Dys (/vc), weakness or difficulty. 
Der., Dysentery, Dyspepsia, Dyspho- 
ny. 

Ebrius, drunk. Der., Ehriety, In- 
ebriate, Sobriety. 

OiGos (MKOf), a house. Der., Eooih 
omy. Diocese. 

Economy, lit, household manage- 
ment Secondarily, a prudent man- 
agement by which expense is avoided. 
(fo^c) [^nomos^, management) 

Diocese, a bishops jurisdiction. 
(Idt, the administration of the affairs 
of a household, the bishop's province 
being his house.) 2>iaiceo [/««••».] 

jEoes, a house. Der., JSdiJy, jSdr 
ifice. 

Edo, to eat Der., Edacity, Edible, 

Hedra (ii^ga), 1. A seat 2. A base 
or side. Der., Caihedral, Tebrahe- 
dron, Hexahedron, Octohedron, Do' 
decahedron, Icosahedron, Polyhedron, 

EoEo, to need., Der., Indigent^ In^ 
digenee. 
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Blbctrum, kmber. Der., Electric^ 
Electricity^ Electrify^ Electrometer, 

Electricity is a sabtle fluid diffused 
through all bodies, and supposed by 
some to be the agent by which all 
natural changes are effected. It was 
first observed in the substance called 
in Latin electrum, 

Elysium, the heaven of the ancient 
Greeks. Der., Ely Han. 

Emo {emptum\ 1. To take. 2. To 
buy. Der., Exempt, Preemption^ 
Redeem, 

Exempty taken out from a condition 
of liability to some particular incon- 
YQnience, service, or duty ; as, exempt 
from suffering; exempt from military 
dutv. (ex, out) 

Ens {entis), being. Der., Entity ^ 
Nonentity. 

Enteron (trryer), a bowel. Der., 
Entrails, Enteritis, Dysentery, Mes- 
entery. 

Entomon (itrofjict), an insect, from 
tr, in; and vo/aov, cut Der., Entomol- 

Eo (itum)y to go. Der., Ambient j 
Ambition, Circumhmbientj Transit^ 
Transitory, Transient, Transitive, 
Obit, Obituary, Sedition, Circuit. 

Epicurus, the name of a Grecian 
philosopher who held that pleasure is 
the chief good. Der., Epicure, Epi- 
curean, Epicurism. 

Epo (•»■«»), to speak. Der., Orthoepy. 

Equus, a horse. Der., Equine, 
Equestrian, Equitant, Equitation. 

-^uus, equal. Der., Equal, Equa- 
tor, Equation, Equable, Equity, In- 
iquity, Coequal, ^Equilibrium, Equiv- 
alent, Equivocal, Equivocate, Equi- 
nox, Equiangular, Equilateral, Equi- 
distant 

Erceo, to drive or press. Hence, 

Coerce, to constrain or force. 

Eremos (fpyuoc), a desert or lonely 
place. Der., Eremite, Hermit 

Ergon (v>cir), a work. Der., Litur- 
gy, Surgery, Energy, Metallurgy. 

Erro {erratum), to wander. Der., 
Err, Error, Errant, Erratic, Error 
turn, Aberration. 

jEstimo, to value. Dor., Esteem, 
Estimate, Estimable, 



Eternus, without beginning or 
end. Der., Eternal, Ooeternal, Eter^ 
nity. Eternize. 

^THER, the air or sky. Der., 
Ether, Etherial. 

Ethos (>6Gf), a custom. Der., Ethics, 
Ethic, Ethical. 

Ethnos (tdroc), a people. Ethnical, 
Ethnography. 

Ethnical, relating to the different 
races of men. 

Ethnography, an account of the 
different races of mankind. (>fap«) 
[^grapho'], to describe. 

Etymon (iTi/^ojr), the root of a word. 
Der., Etymology. 

Eu (•«/), welL Der., Eulogium, 
Eulogy, Eulogize. 

jEvdM, lifetime; an age. Deif., 
Coeval, Primeval, Longevity. 

Coeoaly belonging to the same age, 
or beginning to exist at the same 
time, (co, together.^ 

Primeval, belonging to the first or 
early ages, (primus, hrst.^ 

Longevity is length of life. 

ExEMPLUM. a pattern or model. 
Der., Example, Exemplar, Exemplify, 
Sample. 

ExTERUs, outward. Der., Exterior, 
External. 

Extra, beyond. Der., Extraneous, 
Strange. Extrinsic. 

Extremus, pertaining to end or 
utmost point. Der., Extreme, Ex- 
tremity. 

Fabrico, to make (from faber, a 
workman). Der., Fabric, Fabricate. 

Fabula, a feigned story. Der., Far 
ble, Fabulous, 

Facetus, humorous. Der., Face- 
tious. 

Facies, the face or external form, 
from facio, to make. Der., Face, Sur* 
face, Superficial, Deface. 

To Deface is to mar the face. 

Facilis, easy to be done, {torn facio, 
to do. Der., Facile, Facility, Facili- 
tate, Difficult 

Facile, 1. Easy to be done ; 2. Too 
easily persuaded or influenced. 

Difficult, hard to toe done, (dis, 
priv.y 

Facio (factum), 1 To make; 2. 
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To do. Der., Fact, Factor, Factory, 
Faction, Fiat, Feasible, Benejit, 
Beneficent, Benefice, Benefactor, 
Benefaction, Maleficent, Malefactor, 
Effect, Infect^ Confection, Effect. 
Efficient, Deficient , Defect, Sufiicientj 
Refectory, rroficient. Perfect^ Orifice, 
Office^ Artifice^ Artificial, Manufac- 
ture, Ommfir^ Munificent, Sacrifice. 

To Affect is to net upon in such a 
manner as to produce some change. 
(ad, upon.) 

To Infect is to cause to enter the sys- 
tem, as the matter of contagion, {in, 
into.) 

A Confection is a sweetmeat formed 
by putting; certain things together. 
(con, toircther.) 

To Effect \i to cause, by labor, a 
roposed result to com^ forth, (ex, 
brth.) 

Perfect^ having had the process of 
making carried through to the end. 
(^cr, through.) 

A Defect is a lack in the fullness of 
the process of making, {de, from.) 

Deficient, lacking. 

To Suffice is to come up to the 
requisite quantity. (sw6, up to.) 

An Office is a post with duties to 
be performed in behalf of some in- 
terest (o&, in behalf of.) 

Offices are acts performed in be- 
half of others ; as, kind offices. 

Proficient, going forward in the 
acquisition of a science or art. {pro, 
forward.) 

Profit is a going forward in any- 
thing that is advantageous. 

A Refectory is an eating-room, be- 
cause eating re-makes, or restores the 
bodily vigor, {re, again.) 

Omnific, all-creating, [omnis, all.) 

A Fact is, 1. Something that has 
been done ; 2. A reality. 

A Faction is a party actively en- 
^ged in secret machinations against 
Uiose whose views are opposed. 

Fallo (falsum), to deceive. Der., 
False, Falsity, Fallacy. 

Fa3ia, the public talk. Der., Fame, 
Famous, Injamy Defame. 

Familia, u family. Der., Family, 
Familiar, 



Fakum, a temple. Der., Fam, 
Fanatic, Profane. 

Fari (fatum), to speak. Der., Af- 
fable, Ineffable, Infant, Nefarious. 
Preface. 

I^ARiNA, meal or flour. Der., Fari- 
naceous. 

Faire, to do; Faisakt, doing; and 
Fait, done. (Fr.) Der., Feat, Fea- 
ture, Feasible, Defeat, Malfeasance, 
Indefeasible, Affair, 

A Feat is a deed or exploit; as, a 
holdifeat. 

A Feature is the make or form of 
any part of the face. 

Feasible, that may be done, ef- 
fected, or practiced; as, a feasible 
project ; a feasible plan. 

lo Defeat is to frustrate, or prevent 
success. Lit, to undo, (de, un.) 

Indefeasible, that can not be made 
void ; as, an indefeasible estate or title. 

Malfeasance, in law, is the perform- 
ance of some injurious act which the 
party had contracted not to do, or had 
no right to do. {mal, ill.) — Bouvier, 

Fastidium, disgust or squeamish- 
ness. Hence, • 

Fastidious, difficult to please from 
being too nice or particular. 

Fatigo, to weary. Der., Fatigue, 
Indefatigable. 

Fatum, destiny. Der., Fate, Fatal, 
Fatality. 

Febris, a fever. Der., Fever, Feb- 
rile, Febrifuge, Antifebrile. 

A Febrifuge is a medicine that 
drives away fever, (fugo, to drive 
away.) 

F(EcuNDus, fruitful Der., Fecundi- 
ty, Fecundate. 

F(EDUS (foederis), a lea^e. Der., 
Federal, Federative, Confederate, 
Confederacy. 

Federal, pertaining to a league or 
compact, chiefly between states or 
nations. The general government of 
the United States is & federal govern- 
ment because it is a government insti- 
tuted by a confederation of states. 

Confederate, leagued together. 

A Confederate is one who is united 
with others in a league. 
A Confederacy consists of persooSi 
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states or nations united by an agree- 
ment to afford mutual aid and sup- 
port. 

. Felix, happj. Der., Felicity ^ Fe- 
lidiaie, 

F(BMiKA, a woman. Der., Femi- 
nine^ Effeminate. 

Femub (femoris)^ the thigh. Der., 
Femoral. 

Fbndo (fensum)y to strike. Der., 
Fencing^ Pender^ Defend^ Defense, 
Offend, Offeme, 

Feba, a wild beast Der., IHerce^ 
Ferocious^ Ferocity. 

Fero (latum) ^ to carry, or bear. 
Der., Defer^ Confer^ Refer ^ Differ^ 
Prefer^ Proffer^ Suffer^ Transfer^ 
Ferry. See To Bear. 

Ferrum, Iron. Dor., Ferruginous. 

Feryeg, to grow hot Der.i Fervcyr^ 
Fervent^ Fervid. 

Fessum, to own or declare. Der., 
Confess^ Profess. 

fWruM, a feast Der., Festal^ Fes- 
iivCt Festivity. 

FiBRA, a thread. Der., Fibers JFV- 
brous. 

Fides, faith or trust Der., Fidelity, 
Bonafide^ Perfidy^ Confide^ Affiance, 
Affidavit^ Diffident^ Infidel. 

Fidelity consists in bein^ true to 
.the faith or trust reposed in us by 
others. 

FiDuoiA, trust Der., Fiducial^ Fi- 
duciary. 

Fiducialy characterized by an un- 
wavering confidence; as, a fiducial 
reliance in the promises of the gos- 
pel. 

Fiduciary^ held in trust 

A Fiduciary is one who holds a 
thing in trust 

FiGURA, a shape. Der., Figure^ 
Configure^ Disfigure^ Traruifyure, 
Prefigure, 

FiLius, a son. Der., Filial^ Af- 
filiate. 

FiLUM, a thread. Der., FilamenU 
FiliaceouSy Filter^ File (of soldiers). 

FiNDo {fissum)^ to split Der., Fis- 
sure, Fissile, Fissiliiy, Bifid. 

FiNOo (Jictum), to feign. Der., 
F^gny Fiction, Fictitious, 

Finis, the end, or boundary. Der., 



Final, Finish^ Finite, Define, (Jon- 
fine, Infinite, Affinity. 

FiRMUs, strong. Der., Firm, Fvrmor 
mentj Infirm^ Infirmary, Confirm, 
Affirm. 

FisouSf the treasury of the state. 
Der., Fiscal, Confiscate. 

FiGO (fixum), to fasten. Der., Fix, 
Fixity, Fixture, Prefix, Affix, Suffix, 
Postfix, Transfix, Infix, Crucify, 
Crucifix. 

Flagitium, a gross and scandalons 
vice. Der., Flagitious. 

Flagro, to burn with violence. 
Der.. Flagrant, Deflagrate, Confix 
graiwn. 

Flamma, a blaze. Der., Flame, In- 
flame, Inflammation, Inflammatory, 
Flambeau. 

Flatus, a puff or blast Der., In- 
flate, Affiatu$, Flatulent. 

An Afflatus is, lit., a blowing or 
breathing upon. Fig., a breathing 
upon by the spirit of prophecy, (oo, 
upon.) 

Flboto (flexum), to bend. Der., 
Flexure, Flexion, Flexible, Flexile, In- 
fleet, Eeflect, Deflect, Circumflex, 

Fligo, (flictum), to strike. Der., 
Inflict, Conflict, Afflict. 

Flos ( floris), a dower. Der. , Flora, 
Floral, Florist, Florid, Flourish, 
Inflorescence. 

Fluotus, a wava Der., Fluctuate. 

Fluo (fluxum), to flow. Der., 
Fluid, Fluent, Fluency, Influx, In- 
fluence, Efflux, Effluvia, Conflux, 
Confluence, Reflux, Afflux, Affluence, 
Superflux)us. 

Fooas, a fire-place. Der., Focus, 
Focal. 

Folium, a leaf. Der., Foil, Folio, 
Foliage, Foliaceous, PortfoliOf Tre- 
foil, Cinquefoil, 

FoNS, a spring of water. Dor., 
Fountain, Fount, Font 

Forma, a shape. Der., Form, For- 
mula, Formulary, Formal, Formality, 
Conform^ Deform, Transform, Uni- 
form, Biform, Triform, Multiform. 

FoRMiDO, dread. Der., Formidable. 

FoRS, chance. Der., Fortune, For- 
tuitous, Misfortune, Unfortunate. 

FoRTis, strong. Der., Fort^ Fcrie, 
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Fortress^ Fortify, FortUude Force^ 
Effort, Comfort 

Forum, a public place in Rome 
where causes were tried, and orations 
were delivered to the people. Hence, 

ForensiCj pertaining to courts of 
judicature. 

FoDio lfo8sum)f to dig. Der., Fosse, 
Fossil. 

Fraxo, Franchb, free. (Fr.) Der., 
Frank, Frankincense, Franchise, 
Enfranchise, Disfranchise, 

Prank, free and unreserved in dis- 
closing to others one's thoughts and 
feelings. 

A Franchise is a particular privi- 
lege or right granted by a prince or 
sovereign to an individual, or to a 
number of persons. The right to 
Tote is a franchise belonging to citi- 
zens, and not enjoyed by aliens. — 
Webster. 

To Enfranchise is to admit to the 
privileges of freemen. 

To Disfranchise is to deprive of 
civil privileges. 

FRANOo(^ac<ttwi), to break. Der., 
Fraction, Fracture, Fragile, Frail, 
Infringe, Infraction, Refract, Re- 
frangible, Irrefragable. 

Fratbr, a brother. Der., Fraternal, 
Fraternity, Fraternize, Fratricide, 
Confraternity. 

fsAUS (fravdis), deceit Der., 
Fraud, Fraudulent, Defraud. 

Frjenum, a bridle or rein. Der., 
Refrain. 

To Refrain is to hold one's-self 
back, as with a rein, {re, back.) 

Frioo ( frictum), to rub. Der., 
Friction, Dentifrice. 

A Dentifrice is a powder for the 
teeth, (dens, a tooth.) 

Frigus (frigoris), cold. Der., 
Frigid, Frigorijfic, Refrigerate. 

Frivolus, trifling. Der., Frivol 
OU8, Frivolity. 

Fbons (frontis), the forehead. Der., 
Front, Frontal, Frontlet, Affront, 
Confront, Effrontery. 

Ibumbntum, corn. Der., 

Frumentaceous, made of grain. 

Fsuor (fruitum), to «njoy. Der., 
Fruiam. 



Fruotus, fruit Der., Fhdif 
Fructify, Fructification. 

Frustra, in vain. Hence, 

Frustrate, to balk or defeat ; as, to 
frustrate the purposes or plans of 
any one. 

FuGio (fugitum), to flee. Dw., 
Refuge, Fugaeiiy, Fugitive, CenMfw' 
gal. Subterfuge. 

FuGo (fugatum), to put to flight, or 
drive away. Der., Febrifuge, Vermis 
fvge 

FuLGEo, to shine. Der., FvXgeat, 
Effulgent, Refulgent 

FuLMEX, thunder. Der., Fuhnir 
nate, Fulminant 

To Fulminate is, 1. To make ft 
sound resembling thunder, as do e6l^ 
tain explosive chemical compounds. 
2. To send forth the thunders of eccle- 
siastical censure. 

FuMus, smoke. Der., Fume, Fumi- 
gate, Perfume. 

FuNGOR {functum), to perform, as 
the duties of an office. Der., Function, 
Defunct. 

A Function is a duty connected 
with an office. 

Defunct, having gone through tiie 
entire course of duties belonging to 
the present life, and, hence, naving 
ceased to live. 

FuNDo {fusum), to pour. Dor., 
Fuse, Fusion, Fusible, Irifuse, Effuse, 
Profuse, Profusion, Diffuse, SuffvMS, 
Confuse, Affuse, Refuse, Transjkse, 
Circumfuse, Confound, Refund. 

Fundus, the bottom. Der., Fwad^ 
Found, Fou7idation. 

FuNDAMENTUM, a foundation. Der., 
Fundamental. 

Fungus, a mushroom. Der., Fui^ 
gus. Fungous, Fungoid. 

A Fungus, in surgery, is an ezoref- 
cence resembling a mushroom. 

Fungous, spongy. 

FuNus (fuTieris), a burial Dor., 
Funeral, Punereal, Funebrial 

Funis, a rope. Der., Funickj IW 
nicular, Funambulist 

A Funiele is a small cord. 

Funicular, consisting of cord. 

A Funambulist it a ropedanccL 
(ambvJo, to walk.) 
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Fur, a thief. Hence, 

Furtive^ stolen ; m, tL furtive glance. 

FtTROA, a fork. Der., Furcated, Bi- 
furcated, 

FiTBUf madness. Der., Fwry^ Fu- 
rionSf Infuriate. 

FuTius, trifling. Der., Futile j Fu- 
tility. 

FuTO, to disprove. Der., Befute, 
Confute. 

Gala, galaetos [>«A9t, ^auuutro^], 
milk, Der., Galaxy. 

Gallia, Gaul (Ancient France). 
Der., Gallic^ Gallicism. 

A Gallicism is an idiom of the 
French language. 

Gamos {yitfjifit)^ a marriage. Der., 
Monogamy^ Bigamy ^ Polygamy^ Oryp- 
togamy, 

Oryptogamyy a concealed marriage, 
is a botanical term, applied to plants 
which have no visible flowers. (Oryp- 
tos [ii^rrec] concealed.) 

Gabrio, to prate, or telk much, and 
to little purpose. Der., Garrulous^ 
Garrulity, 

Gasteb, gastros [y^TDif, ytTTpps], 
the belly, or stomach. Der., Gastrie, 
Cfastronomy^ Gastriloquy. 

Gaatriloqvy is a speaking from the 
stomach, (loquor^ to speak.) 

^" [>*]» "*® eiMPth. Der., Geo- 
graphyj Geology^ Geometry^ Geocen- 
triCy Perigee^ Apogee. 

Gblu, frost Der., Gelidy Congeal^ 
Congelation. 

GsMnnrs, double. Der., Geminate^ 
Gemini, Ingeminate. 

Gemma, a bud. Der., Gem. 

Genba [>«^a], a generation or birth. 
Per., Genealogy. 

Genealogy is an account of the suc- 
cession of families. 

Gevkao {ytnM]y to produce. Per., 
Oxygen^ Hydrogen^ Nitrogen^ Genesis. 

Genesis is, 1. A producing ; as, the 
genesis of a geometrical curve. 2. The 
first book of Moses, thus called be- 
cause it gives an account of the pro- 
duction of the world. 

Gbnos h^of], a kind. Der., Homo- 
geneous, Homogeneal, Heterogeneous. 

■Homogeneous, or Homogeneal, con- 
sisting of parts of the same kind or 



nature; as, a homogeneoue mass. 

(o^sc [homos'], the some.) 

Heterogeneous, 1. Unlike or dis- 
similar in kind; as, heterogeneous 
quantities in the mathematics. 2. Ck>n- 
sisting of dissimilar elements; as, a 
heterogeneous mass. 

Go-NB [>oy«]f a producing. Der., 
Cosmogony, Theogony. 

Cosmogony is an account of the 
production of the world, {cosmos 
L«or/uo«], the world.) 

Theogony is an account of the ori- 

fih or genealogy of the gods. (Siae 
theos], a god. ) 

Gbnu, £e knee. Der., Genufleo- 
tion, Geniculated. 

Geniculated, having joints like litUe 
knees, somewhat bent (A botanical 
term.) 

Genus (generis), a kind, race, or 
family. Der., Genus, General, Ger 
neric, Degenerate, Congenial, Gender, 
Generous, Genuine. 

Gender is kind in reference to sex. 

Generous, primarily, being of hon- 
orable birth. Hence, 1. Noble; as, 
a generous yirtne. 2. Liberal, because 
persons of high birth are apt to be oC 
a liberal turn. 

Genuine, of the true kind. X Spu- 
rious. 

Gens (gentis), a family or race. 
Der., Gentile, Gentle, Genteel^ Gen* 
tility. Gentry. 

Gentile, a person of any other race 
than the Jewish. 

Gentle, 1. Well-born, or of good 
family. 2. Mild, because mildness 
is a characteristic of persons who are 
born of good families. 

Genteel, 1. Of a eood family. 2. 
Suitable to persons of good family; as^ 
genteel manners ; a genteel education. 

Gbxebo (generatum), to beget. 
Der., Generate, Begenerate. 

GiONO {gentium), to beget Der., 
Genial, Primogeniture, Progenitor^ 
Progeny. 

Genial, contributing to propagation 
or production. 

Creator, YeDos, genial power of Jjor^.—Dryien. 

The genial warmth of the sun pro- 
motes the growth of plants. 
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Primogeniture is the state of being 
the first born. 

Ggrmrx (germinis)j a spront Der., 
Oerminaie. 

Gero igesium), to bear or carry. 
Der., Gestation. Gesture^ Gesticulate, 
QmgerieSj Congestion^ Suggest^ Dir 
gesiy Vicegerent^ Belligerent. 

Gestation is a bearing of the young 
animal in the womb. 

Gesture is a hearing or moving of 
limbs to express sentiment or passion, 
or to give force to words spoken. 

To Gesticulate is to make gestures. 

A Congeries consists of a large 
number of bodies carried together. 

A Congestion is a carrying together 
or accumulation of the blood in some 
particular organ. 

A Vicegerent is one who bears the 
office and performs the duties of an- 
other, {vice, in the place of) 

To Suggest is to carry or present 
indirectly to the mind of any one. 
(«u6, indirectly.) 

Glacies, ice. Der., Glacial^ Gla- 
cier^ Conglaciate^ Glass. 

Gladius, a sword. Der., Gladia- 
lor, 

Qlans (glandis)y an acorn. Der., 
Glandy Glandule. 

A Gland is a secretory organ of 
an animal body; and is thus called 
from the usual roundness of the form. 

Gleba, a sod. Der., Glebe. 

The Glebe is the soil, or ground. 

Till the gliid 8nminon!i of a genial ray 
tTiibinds tiie gkbe, — GarUt. 

A Glebe is the land belonging to a 

Earish church, or ecclesiastical bene- 
ce. 

Globus, a ball-like body. Der., 
GlobCj Globular, Globule, Conglo- 
bate. 

Gloria, honor. Der., Glory, Glo- 
rify^ Inglorious, 

Glossa, or Glotta (^-xowo-a, or 
>x«TTa), the tongue. Der., Glossary, 
Folyglot, Epiglottis. 

Gluten (glutinis)^ glue. Der., 
Glutinous, Agglutinate, Conglutinate. 

Glutio (gluiitum), to swallow. 
Der.. Deglutition, Glutton. 

Gxo-ME (>M(t^ii), a mark by which a 



thing may be known. Der. f Physiog- 
nomy, Pathognomy. 

Gnorus for Gnarus, knowing Der., 
Ignorance, Ignoramus, Ignore. 

(JoNiA (>«'<«), an angle. Der., Go- 
niometer, Diagonal, Pentagon, Hexa- 
gon, Heptagon, Octagon, Nonagon, 
Decagon, Dodecagon, Polygon, Trigo- 
nometry. 

Gourmand, a glutton. (Fr.) Der., 
Gourmand, Gormandize, 

Gradior (gressum), to move by 
steps. Der., Grade, Gradual, Gradur 
ate, Gradation, Degree, Degrade, In- 
gredient, Aggression, Congress, Di- 
gress, Ingress, Egress, Progress, 
Transgress, Retrograde. 

Gramen, (inis), grass^ Der., Gram- 
ineous. Graminivorous. 

Grandis, great Der., Grand, 
Grandeur, Grandee, Grandiloquence, 
Aggrandize. 

Granum, a grain of com. Der., 
Grain, Granary, Granule, Granular, 
Granulate, Granite, Granivoroui. 

Gramma (y^a^^ua), a geometrical fig- 
ure. Der., Parallelogram, Polygram, 
Diagram. 

Grapho, gegrammai, (>g«^«b >•- 
y^afAfjiai), to write. Der., Anemogra- 
phy, Biography, Geography, Crypto- 
graphy, Ethnography, Lithography, 
Orthography, Chorography, Chiro- 
graphy, Bibliography, Stenography, 
Topography, Zoography, Lexico- 
graphy, Hydrography, Autography 
Monograph, Telegraph, Anagram^ 
Epigram, Telegram, IMagram, 

Gratia, favor. Der., Graces Gra- 
cious, Ingratiate, 

Gratis, for nothing. Der., Gratis^ 
Gratuity, Gratuitous. 

Gratus, thankful. Der., Grateful^ 
Gratitude, Ingratitude, Ingratt. 

Gratus, agreeable. Der., Grateful^ 
Gratify. 

Gratulor (gratulatum), to wish 
joy. Der., Gratulate, Congratulate, 

Gravis, heavy. Der., Grace, Gravi- 
ty, Gi^avitate, Grief, Grieve, Qrieo- 
ance, Aggineve, Aggravate. 

Grex {gregis), a flock. Der., Gr^ 
garious. Aggregate, Congregate, 
Egregious* 
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Grus, a crane. Hence, 

CoNGRUo, to come together, as 
cranes do, in a flock. Hence, to ac- 
cord, suit, or match. Der., Congru- 
ence, Congmitt/y Incongruous. 

Gusto (gustatum), to taste. Ber., 
Chist, GusiOj Gusiatorg^ Disgust^ De- 
gustation. 

GuTTUR, the throat Der., Gutter j 
Guttural. 

Gymnos (>«/uwc), naked. Der., 
Gymnasium^ GymTiastic^ Gymnoso- 
pkist^ Gymnospermous. 

A Gymna.num, in Ancient Greece, 
was a place where men engaged naked 
in athletic exercises, such as wrest- 
lingf boxing, and running. 

The Gynosophisis were a class of 
Indian philosophers, so called from 
wearing but little clothing, (cro^oc, 
wise. ) 

Gymnospermous, having naked 
seeds. (a^Tn^fJia [sperma"] a seed.) 

Gyn-b (7w»), a woman. Der., 
Gynarchy, Gynoeocracyy Mysogynist. 

A Mysogynist is a woman-hater. 
(/X/0-M [miseol, to hate.) 

Gyros (>fgeO> o- circle. Der., Gy- 
rate, Gyratory. 

Habbo (habitum), to have, or hold. 
Der., Habit, Habitation, Inhabit, Co- 
habit, Exhibit, Prohibit, Habiliment. 

A Habit is the manner in which a 
person usually has, or keeps himself, 
in some particular respect 

To Exhibit is to hold forth to the 
view of otiiers. (ex, forth.) 

To Prohibit is to hold by a com- 
mand from the doing of something. 
(pro, from.) 

To Inhabit is to have as one's cus- 
tomary place of staying. 

A Habit or Habiliment, is some- 
thing which a person is accustomed to 
have, or use, as a covering of the body. 

HiBREO {hoesum), to stick. Der., 
Adhere, Adhesion, Adhesive, Cohere, 
Cohesion, Cohesive, Coherent, Inhere, 
Inherent 

H^siTO {hoRsitatum), to stick, or to 
be at a stand. Der., Hesitate, Hesi- 
tancy. 

H^RES (hceridis), an heir. Der., 
Heir J Heritage, Hereditament, Here- 



ditary, Inherit, InheritaneCy Dtswr 
herit. Coheir. 

Halo, to breathe. Der., InJialey 
Exhale, Exhalation. 

Hattrio ( haustum) , to draw, as water. 
Der., Exhaust, Inexhaustible. 

To Exhaust is to draw out till all is 
gone, (ear, out) 

Hebes (hebetis), blunt, or dull 
Der., Hebetate, Hebetude. 

Hecaton {iit*rov), a hundred. Der., 
Hecatomb. 

A Hecatomb is a sacrifice of a hun- 
dred oxen. (ySct/c [6oM«], an ox.) 

Helios (**x/oc), the sun. Der., Heli- 
ometer. Helioscope, Heliotrope, Helio- 
centric, Parhelion, Perihelion, Aphe- 
lion. 

Hellen ('Eaxw), a Greek. Der., 
Hellenic, Hellenist, Hellenism. 

Hellenic, Grecian. 

A Hellenist is one skilled in the 
Greek language. 

A Hellenism is a Greek idiom. 

Haima (ai^Jt), blood. Der., Hemor- 
rhage, Hemorrhoids, Hemoptysis, 

HemopHysis is a spitting of blood. 
{TTtuvit [ptysis), a spitting. 

Hemera ('»/uvjt), a day. Der., 
Ephemeral, Ephemeron, Ephemerii, 

Hbmisys ('ufAKrui), halt Dep., 
Hemi, Hemisphere, Hemistich. 

Hbpta, seven. Der., Heptagon^ 
Heptarchy. 

Herba, an herb. Der., Herbaceous^ 
Herbage, Herbal, Herbalist, Herbor 
rium, Herbescent. 

Hairesis (a/fiTic), a choice. Der., 
Heresy, Heretic, Heresiarch., 

Heteros' (sT^sf), other. Der., 
Heterodox, Heterodoxy, Heterogenous, 

Hex (tf), six. Der., Hexagon, 
Hexameter, Hexangular, 

HiERos [l*?o<:), sacred. Der., Hier- 
archy, Hieroglyphic. 

HiLARis, cheerful. Der., Hilarity, 
Exhilarate. 

Hippos (iVvof), a horse. Der., H^ 
popotamus, Hippogriff, Hippocenr 
taur. 

HisTORiA (iVro/Ji*), a narrative. Der., 
History, Historiography. 

HiSTRio (histrionis), a stage player. 
Der., Histrionic. 
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HoLos ^oxoc), the whole. Der., 
Holocaust^ UaihoHCj Catholicism^ 
Caiholicon. 

A Holocaust was a sacrifice or of- 
fering, the wliole of which was con- 
samed by fire. (»:tt/rTO( {causios']^ 
burnt) 

A Caiholicon is an imaginary 
remedy for all diseases. 

HoMos {o/tAO()^ like or equal Der., 
Homogeneous^ Homologous. 

Homologous^ corresponding each to 
each; as, the homologous sides and 
angles of two similar polygons. 

HoRA (»V*)) 1. Time; 2. An hour. 
Der., Horary^ HorologuCj Horology ^ 
Horometryj Horoscope. 

HoROS (o/>oc), a boundary. Der., 
Horizon, 

Aphorizo (st^o/i/^tf), to distinguish or 
•et apart Der., Aphorism. 

An Aphorism is a truth expressed 
in a single short sentence, and set 
apart for its pointedness and excel- 
lence. 

HoRREO, to shiver and tremble for 
fear at Der., Horror^ Horrid, Hon^i- 
hle, Horrific, Abhor. 

HoRTOR, to urge to the performance 
of a duty. Der., Hortatory, Exhort, 
Exhortation, Dehort, Dehortaiion, 
Dehortatory. 

HoRTUs, a ffiirden. Der., Horticul- 
ture, Hortus-Siccus. 

A Horius-Siccus is a collection of 
dried plants. 

Host'ES, 1. A host, or entertainer. 
2. A guest, or person entertained. 
Der., Hospitable, Hospital, Hospi- 
tal^. 

Hospitable, kind to strangers. 

Hospitality, kindness to strangers. 

A Hospital was originally a house 
for the entertainment of strangers. 
A hospital, according to the modern 
sense of the term, is a house for the 
reception of the sick and infirm. 

HosTis, a stranger. . Der., Host, 
Hotel, Ostler. 

A Host is one who entertains 
another. 

A Hotel is a house for the enter- 
tainment of travelers. (Fr. hostel.) 

A Hostler was originally the keeper 



of a hostel or inn. At present an 
hostler, or ostler is a person who 
takes oare of travelers' horses at an 
inn. 

IIosTis, an enemy. Der., Hostile, 
Hostility, 

HuMBO, to be moist Der., Humid, 
Humor, Humectate. 

Humerus, the shoulder. Der., 
Humeral. 

UuMus, the ground. Der., Inhume, 
Exhume, Posthumous, Humble^ Hw- 
miliaie. 

Hydor (jJJWg), water. Der., Hydro- 
dynamics, Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, 
Hydrogen, Hydrate, Hydropsy, 
Dropsy, Hydrocephalic, Hydro 
thorax. Hydrophobia, Hydropathy, 
Hydromel, 

Hygros {vypoe), moist Der., HygrO' 
scope, Hygrometer. 

Hymen, the god of marriage. Der., 
Hymeneal, Hymenean. 

IcHTHYS (ix^f^Oi ^ ^^ Der., Ich- 
thyology. 

Idea (</i«), a mental image. Der., 
Idea, Ideal, Idealism. 

Idem, the same. Der., Identieal, 
Identity, Identify. 

Idios (i/^oc), peculiar. Der., Idiom, 
Idiopathy, Idiosyna'ocy. 

Idiosyncracy is a peculiarity of 
bodily temperament {^vyMfx^ts [syn- 
crasisi a temperament ) 

An Idiopathy is a primary disease, 
which has consequently its own pecu- 
liar symptoms. 

Idolum {uSethov), an image or like- 
ness. Der., Idol, Idolatry. 

Ignis, fire. Der., Igneous, Ignite, 
Ignition. 

Imago, a likeness. Der., Image, 
Imagine. 

Imbeoilis, weak (from in, priv.) 
and baculus, a staff). Der., Imb& 
die. Imbecility. 

Imitor {imUatum), to do like some 
other person or persons. Der., Imi- 
tate. 

Impero (imperatum), to command. 
Der., Imperious, Imperative, Empire, 
Emperor^ Imperial. 

Incendo (incensum), to set on fire. 
Der., Incendiary, Incense. 
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All Ince/Mo'y U one who mail- 
eionsly Mts fire to another man's 
house. Fia.j one who inflames the 
imblio mind in opposition to govern- 
ment, or any lawrul authority. 

Indigbna, a native of a place. 
Der., IndigenouSy produced in a coun- 
try ; as, indigenous plants. 

Ikferus, being situated below. 
Der., Inferior^ Infernal. 

Infernal^ hellish, because hell is 
represented as being located below. 

INFESTUS, hostile to. Der., Infest 

Insula, an island. Der., Insular^ 
InsulaUy FeninsulcL 

Integer, whole or entire. Der., 
Inieffer, Integral, IntegrHy, Entire, 
Disintegrate, Redintegrate. 

Intbstinuh, a bowel Der., Intes- 
tine, Intestinal. 

Intus, within. Der., Interior, In- 
temaly Intrinsic. 

Intimus, inmost Der., Intimate, 
Intimacy. 

Ira, anger. Der., Ire, Irascible. 

Isos (i^rot), equal. Der., Isochronous, 
Isochronal, Isosceles, IsothermaL 

Itbkuh, again. Der., Iterate, Beit- 
eraie. 

Iter, a journey. Der., Itinerate, 
Itinerant, itinerary. 

Jaceo, to lie. Der., Adjacent, Sub- 
jacent, Interjacent, Circumjacent 

Jaoio (jactum), or Jicio (jectum), 
to cast or throw. Der., Imect, I}ject, 
Project Subject, D^ect, Traject, Ab^ 
ject. Object, Conjecture, Interjection. 

Janua, a gEite or door. Der. , Janitor. 

Joous, a jest Der., Joke, Jocose, 
Jocular, Jocund. 

Jour, a day. (Fr.) Der., Journal, 
Journey, Journeyman, Adjourn, So- 
journ. 

JuDioo (judicatum\ to judee^ Der., 
Judge, Adjudge, Judicious, Judicial, 
Judiciary, Prejudice. 

JuGULUM, the throat Der., Jugular, 

JuouH, a yoke. Der., Cor^ugal, 
Conjugate, Subjugate. 

JuNGO {junctum), to join. Der., 
Join, Joint, Conjoin, Adjoin, Disjoin, 
Bijoin, Enjoin, Juncture, Junction^ 
Conjunction, Subjunctive. 

Juro (ruraium), to swear. Der., 



Jury, Juror, Jurat, Adjure, Cbf^'mre, 
Perjury^ Abjure. 

Jus (juris\ law, or right Der., 
Juridical, Jurisdiction, Jurispru- 
dence, Jurist Injury. 

Justus, just Der., Just, Justice, 
Adjust, Justiciary. 

ixTTssn, young. Der., JuvenOe, 
Junior, Rtjuveneseenee. 

JuYO (iutum), to help. Der., Ad- 
jutant, Adjuvant, Coadjutor, 

Labo (xa/g«, for Aafc/0«m), to take. 
Der., Syllable, Monosyllable, DissyUo- 
blCy Trisyllable, Polysyllable. 

A Syllable consists of as many let* 
teris of a word as are taken together 
in pronunciation, {svn, toother.) » 

Labor (lapsum), l. to fall; 2. To 
glide. Der., Lapse, Elapse, Belapse, 
Collapse. 

Labor, work or toil Der., Labor, 
Laboratory, Elaborate, 

Labtrinthus, a place full of wind- 
ing passages. Der., Labyrinth, 
Labyrinthine, 

Lao {lactis), milk. Der., La^cteal, 
Lacieotis, Lactary, Lactescent, Lac- 
tiferous, i 

Lacbr, torn. Dor., Lacerate, JH- 
lacerate. 

Lamina, a thin plate. Der., Lamina, 
Laminar, Laminated, Laminable. 

Lamella, a very small and thhi 
plate. Der., Lamellar^ Lamellated. 

Langueo, to droop, or to be feeble. 
Der., Languor, Languid, Languish, 

Laos (xooc), the people. Der., Laify, 
Lay, Layman, Laic, Laical 

Lapis (lapidis), a stone. Der., 
Lapidary, Laptdescent, Lapidific, 
Dilapidation. 

Larous, 1. Big; 2. Liberal Der., 
Large, Largess, Enlarge, 

Lassus, wearv. Der., Lassitude, 

Lateo, to hiae. Der., Latent 

Latria {KArfUM), worship. Der., 
Idolatry. 

Latum (from Fbro), to carry, bear, 
or bring. UQT.,Ablationy Ablative, Col- 
late, Elate, Legislate, Oblation, Pro- 
late, Superlative, Belate, Translate. 

Latus {lateris), a side. Der., Xol- 
eral, Equilateral, Collateral, Trilat- 
eral, Quadriiateral, MuliilateraL 
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Latus, hroad. Der., Laiitudey Laii- 
iudinarian, DilaUy Dilatation, 

Laudo (Zaf/(ia/tfiii), to praise. Der., 
Laudy Laudable^ Laudatory. 

Layo {lotum)^ to wash. Der/^ Ltvoe, 
Liwatory, Laver, Lotion. 

Laxus, loose. Der.. Lax, Laxative^ 
Relax. 

Lego (legaium)^ .to send. Der., 
Legate^ Legation^ Delegate. 

Lego {legatum), to bequeath. Der., 
Legacy, Legatee. 

Lboo {lectum\ to pick up one by 
one. Der., Collect, Recollect, Elect, 
Eligible, Elegant, Select, Neglect. 

Elect, to pick oat from among 
others, (e, out) 

Eligible, worthy of being picked 

Elegant, worthy of being picked 
out on account of its conformity to 
good taste. 

To Neglect is to*pas8 over without 
picking up. (neg for nee, not) 

Lego {ledum), to read. Der., Lec- 
ture Legible, Legend. 

Lego (lelnga), Of>*h mxb^o), to pick 
up or gather. Der., Eclectic, An- 
tkology. 

Lego (a«}'«»), to speak. Der., Fro- 
Jegomena. 

Prolegomena are introductory re- 
aiarks. {pro, beforehand.) 

Lenis, mild. Der., Lenity, Lenient, 
Lenify, Lenitive. 

Lens, a lentil seed, which is of a 
double-convex foruL Der., Lenticular. 

Leo {letum), to blot, erase, or de- 
stroy. Der. Indelible, Deleterious. 
. Indelible, that can not be blotted 
out 

Deleterious, destructive of health. 

Leo {leonis), a lion. Der., Leonine. 

Lbpsis (a*»-|<c), a seizing. Der., 
Catalepsy, Epilepsy. 

Lethe (;.!»«»), forgetfulness. Der., 
Lethean^ Lethargy. 

Levo (levatum), to lift Der., Lever, 
Levy, Leaven, Levant, Levee, Elevate, 
Relieve. 

Levis, li^ht. Der., Levity, Al- 
Uviaie. 

Lex {legts), a law. Der., Legal, 
Legitimate, Legislate, Privilege. 



Liber, free. Der., Liberty, Libe- 
rate. Liberal, Libertine, Deliver. 

Liber, a book Der, Library. 

LiBo, 1. To tasta 2. To pour eat 
Der., Libation, Prelibation. 

A Libation consisted in a pouring 
out of wine as an offering to Uie gods. 

A Prelibation is a foretaste. 

Libra, a balance, or pair of scales. 
Der,, Libr ate. Equilibrium, Deliberate. 

To Librate is to waver like a bal- 
ance. 

LiOEO {licitum), to be lawful. Der., 
License, Licentious, Licentiate, Illicit 

Licio {licitum), to draw or allure. 
Der., Alliciency, Elicit 

Alliciency is attractiveness, {ai, 
to.) 

To Elicit is to draw forth, {e, 
forth.) 

■ LiEDO {kesum), or Lroo (lisum), 
1. To strike. 2. To hurt Der., Le- 
sion, Collision, Elision. 

A Lesion is an injury; as, a lesion 
of the brain. 

Lieu, a place. (Fr.) Der.^ Lieuten- 
ant, Purlieu. 

Lignum, wood. Der., Ligneous, 
Lignum-viice, Lignite. 

LiGo {ligatum), to bind or tie. Der., 
Liege, League, Ligament, Ligature, 
Oblige Allegiance Alligation. 

LiMEN {liminis), a threshold. Der., 
Preliminary, Eliminate. 

Preliminary, placed at the front 
or threshold of a discourse ; as, prer 
liminary remarks, {prce, before.) 

Eliminate, lit, to turn out of doors, 
or to cause to pass out through the 
threshold. Hence, in scientific pro- 
cesses, to separate and remove ; as, to 
eliminate a letter from two or more 
coexistent equations. 

Lingua, the tongue. Der., Bilingu- 
ou^, Sublingual. 

Lingua, a form of speech used by 
some particular people. Der., Lan- 
guage, Lingo, Linguist. 

LiNQuo {lictum), to leave. Der., 
Relinquish, Relic, Relict, Delinquent, 
Derelict, Dereliction. 

LiQUEo, to melt, or to be liquid. 
Der,, Liquid, Liquor, Liquefy, Idqui' 
date, Colliquate, Deliquesce. 
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Lis (UHb), strife. Der., Litigate, 
Litigious, 

LxTBRA, a letter. Der., Literal^ 
Literary^ Liter aturt, Illiterate^ Al- 
literatioTiy Obliterate. 

LiTHos r^<doc], a stone. Der., Liih- 
ogi'aphtfy Monolith^ Aerolite, 

LociTs, a place. Der., Local, Lo- 
eatey Locomoiiony Dislocate. 

Logos (ao^c), a Roience or account 
Der., Astrology t Chronology, Demon- 
ology, Etymology, Geology, Meteor- 
ology, Mineralogy, Mythology, ZoiSlogy, 
Mammology, Ornithology, Ichthyolo- 
gy, Entomology, Herpetology, Oste- 
ology, Psychology, Theology. 

Logos (^oyu), a speech. Der., Pro- 
logue, Epilogue, Decalogue, Eahgium^ 
Eulogy, Tautology, Apologue, Apolo- 
gy, OoLialogue, 

Logos (a^ct^oc), a word. Der., Lo- 
gomachy, Philology, Phraseology. 

Logos (ao^oc), reason. Der., Logic. 

LoNGUs, long.. Der., Longitude, 
Oblong., Elongate^ Prolong, Lon- 
gevity. 

LoQUOR (locutum), to speak. Der., 
LoquaciouJi, Loquacity, Eloquent, Elo- 
cution, Colloquy, Circumlocution, Ob- 
loquy, Interlocutor, Soliloquy, Ven- 
triloquism. 

LuBRicus, slippery. Der., Lubri- 
cate, Lubricity, Lubrifaclion. 

LucBO, to shine. Der., Lucent, Lu- 
cid, Lucidity, Lucifer, Elucidate, Pel- 
lucid, Translucent 

Lucrum, gain, or profit Der., 
Lucre, Lucrative. 

LucTOR, to struggle, or wrestle. 
Der., Reluctant. 

liUCUBRO, to study by candlelight 
Der., Lucubration. 

LuDO (lusum), to play, or deceive. 
Der., Ludicrous, Prelude, Prelusive, 
Elude, Elusory, Delude, Delusion, De- 
lusive, Collusion, Allude, Allusion. 

LuGUBRis, mournful. Der., Lugu- 
brious, 

Lumen (luminis\ light Der., Lu- 
minary, Luminous, Illume, Illumine, 
Relume, Relumine. 

Luna, the moon. . Der., Lunar, 
Lunation, Lunatix:, Lunacy, Interlu- 
nar, Sublunar, Sublunary, 



Luo (lutum), to wash. l>er., Ablu- 
tion, Alluoial, Diluie, DUuent, Pol- 
lute. 

LBUKEB,adeooy. (Fr.) Der., Xwr<j, 
Allure, 

Lympha, water. Der., Lymph, 
LymphaUc, 

Lysis (awt/c), a loosing or untying. 
Der., Analyze, Anctlysis, Paralyze, 
Paralysis, Palsy. 

To Paralyze is to affect with a 
loosening or relaxation of the muscles, 
so that the indiyiduai is incapable of 
moving. 

Macro, to be lean or thin. Der., 
Emaciate. 

Machomai (jut^x^l^^'X to fight Dear., 
Logomachy, Theomacky. 

Logomachy is a contention about 
words. {\»yic, a word.) 

Theomachy is a fighting against the 
gods, as the battle of giants with the 
gods. (6foc, agod.) 

Macula, a spot or stain. IHg. A 
fault Der., Maculate, Immaculate, 
Emaculate. 

Maculate, marked with spots. 

Imnuiculate, not spotted with sio. 

EmcKulate, to free from spots. 

Magister, a master. Der.* Master, 
Magisteinal., Magistrate, 

MAGNUS, great Der., Magnitude, 
Magnify, Magnates, MagnanimUy, 
Majesty. 

Major, greater. Dor., Major, Mar 
jority. 

Magus, L A wise man. 2. An en- 
chanter. Der., Magi, Magian, Magic, 
Magician. 

Male, evil or ill. Der., Malefactor, 
Malediction, Malevolent, Malversation, 
Maladministration, Malropropos, 

Mal-apropos, illy-suited to the oc- 
casion. (Fr., ^ propos, to the purpose.) 

Malignus, ill disposed. Der., Ma- 
lign, Malignity, Malignant, 

Maliti A, deliberate mischief. Der., 
Malice, MaUcious, 

Malleus, a hammer. Der., Maul, 
Mallet, Malleable. 

MAifMA, a breast, or pap. Der., 
Mammal, Mammalia, Mammology. 
Mammiferous, Mammiform, Mammil- 
lary. 
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Mamtbia (uatrnt^Y a diviniii^, or 
foretellii^ Der., Jvecroifiancy, Chiro' 
mancy. 

Maitdo (mandatum), to oommit au- 
thoritatiyelj to the attention o£ Der., 
Commandf Commend^ Countermand, 
Demand^ Mandamus^ Mandate, Re- 
VMtnd, 

Mcmdamuif we eommancL A man- 
damuS) in law, is a prerogative wrifc, in 
the form of a command, issuing from 
the Court of King's Bench, directed 
to any person, corporation or inferior 
court, requiring them to perform cer- 
tain duties. — Brande, 

Mando, to chew. Der., Mandible, 
Manducate. 

A Mandible is a jaw. 

Manbo (mofimm), to stay or abide. 
Der., Maneum, Remain^ Remnant, 
Permanent, 

Mania (/m«7ic), madness. Der., Mor 
nia, Moncnnania, Monomaniac, BihUo- 
mani€L 

Manifistus, clear or evident Der. , 
Manifest, Manifestation, Manifesto. 

Mako {manaium\ to flow. Der., 
EmancUe, 

Manus, the hand. Der., Manual, 
Mant^actmre, Manumit, Manumis- 
eion, Manuscript, Emancipate, Man- 
ninukUe, Manage, Manacle, Maintain, 
Mainienianee, 

Emancipate, to set free. 

Hon.— JMknoMMMi stifles ft slave, from 
manut with the naod, and eapio {eipio)^ to take, 
because slaves were prisoners taken in war. 
Henoe, to emame^^ole is release Arom the shackles 
•f davery. («, CrosQ.) 

Mare, the sea. Der., Marine, Mari- 
ner, Maritime, Submarine, Transma- 
rine^ Ultramarine. 

Maroo (marginis), a brink, or edge. 
Der., Margin, Marginal, Emargi- 
nate. 

Marftcs, a husband. Der., Mari- 
tal, Marry, 

Marital, pertaining to a husband. 

Mars {martis), the god of war. 
Der., Martial, Marshal, March (the 
month.) 

Martyr ( A<*f"f)» » witness. Der., 
Martyr, Martyrdom, Martyrology, 
Protomartyr. 

A Martyr is, 1. One who bears 



witness to the truth of Christianity by 
suffering death rather than to re- 
nounce his faith; 2. A person who 
suffers death for adherence to any 
cause. 

Masoulus, a male. Der., Mascvr 
line, Emasculate. 

Matbria, matter. Der., Material, 
Materialism, Immatenal 

Mater (mairis), a mother. Der., 
Maternal, Maternity, Matron, Matri- 
cide, Matriculate, Matrimony. 

Mathema (/uctds^ae), learning. Der., 
Mathematics, Philomath, Polymathy. 

A Philomath is a lover of learning. 
(^xia», to love.) 

Polymathy is a knowledge of many 
arts and sciences, {poly, many.) 

Maturus, ripe. Der., Mature, Ma- 
turity, Maturation, Immature, Pre- 
mature. 

Maximts, the greatest Der., Maxi- 
mum, the greatest possible. 

Mbohanao (fMXAf*m), to contrive or 
invent Der., Mechanic, Mechanism, 
Machine, Machinate. 

Medius, middle. Der., Medium, 
Mediate, Mediation, Mediator, Imme- 
diate, Intermediate, Mediterranean. 

Mediterranean, situated in the mid- 
dle of the land ; as, the Mediterranean 
Sea. (terra, the land.) 

Medeor, to heal or cure. Der., 
Medicine, Medicament, Medicate, 
Medical, Remedy, Remedial, Irreme- 
diable. 

Meditor, to muse or think upon. 
Der., Meditate, Premeditate. 

Mel (mellis), honey. Der., Mel- 
liferous, Mellifluent, Mellifluous, 
Mellification, Hydromel, OxymeU 

Mel AN (ACiA.tfy), black. Der., Mel- 
ancholy. 

Melior, better. Der., Melioration, 
Ameliorate. 

Melos (yuixec), asongorpoem. Der., 
Melody, Melodrama,, Philomela. 

A melodrama is a dramatic per- 
formance in which songs are inter- 
mixed. 

Philomela is a poetic designation 
of the nii^htingale, signifying a hver 
of song. (V«Ai», to love.) 

Memor, mindfuL Der., Memory^ 
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Memorialj Memorialige, Memoir^ Me- 
menio^ Memorable, Memorandxtm^ 
RentemoeT, 

Reminisoor, to remember. Der., 
JSeminiscence. 

Mbnda, 1. A blemish; 2. An error, 
as in copying or printinz. Der. , Mend, 
Amendy Emendation^ Sm^endatory. 

To Amende is to correct, or free from 
faults, (a, for e^ priv. j 

Mend is a contraction of amend, 

Mendicus, a beggar. Der., Mendir 
'tanty Mendicity. 

Mens (mentis), the mind. Der, 
Menial, Dement. 

Meo (mea^tim), to pass. Der., Mea- 
itt8y Ferm,eate, Permeable. 

A Meatus is a passage, as the meor 
itts of the external ear. 

Merx, merchandise. Der., Mer- 
ehandise, Merchant, Mercantile, Mar- 
ket, Mercery Commerce. 

Meroo (mersum), to put under the 
water. Der., Merge, Submerge^ Sub- 
mersion, Imm^se, Emerge, Emer- 
gency, 

To Emerge is to come forth, as 
from under the water. 

An Emergency is an event that 
oomes forth unexpectedly from be- 
neath the surface oi the ocean of time. 

Meridies, midday or noon. Der., 
Meridian, Meridional, Antemeridian 
Postmeridian. 

The Meridian is the noon line of 
any place; that is, a line extending 
due north and south. 

Meridional^ 1. Pertaining to. the 
meridian; 2. Southern; 3. Southern- 
ly ; as, a meridional aspect. 

Mbbbo (meritum)y to earn or de- 
serve. Der., Merit, Demerit. 

Mesos (iUM-ec), middle. Der., Mes- 
entery, Mezzo, 

Mbtallum (/arratAXof ), a metal. Der., 
'Metal, Metalliferous, Metallography, 
Metalloid, Metallurgy. 

Mbtboros (^tTieMfe;), elevated. Der., 
Meteor, Meteorology, Meteorolite. 

Meter (/umtm/)), a mother. Der., 
Metropolis, Metropolitan, 

Mbtior (mensum), to measure. 
Der., Mete, Measure, Mensuration, 
Oommensurate, DimeiuioHj tmmense. 



Mbtron (ACf7]p«»), a mearare. Ber.^ 
Meter, Barometer, Chnmameter, Plk>- 
tomeieTy Pyrometer, Thermometer, E^ 
grom^ter, Anewwmeier, Dimeter, 
Trimeter, Tetrametar^ Pentameter, 
Hexameter, Diameter, Geometry, 
Trigonometry, Symmetry, 

MiOBOs (/M*fof)y small. Der., Mir 
crometer. Microscope, Microcosm, 

MiORo (migratum), to remove from 
one place to another. Der., Migrate, 
Migratory, Emigrate, Emigrant, Im- 
miarate, Immigirant, TVanemigrcUe, 

Miles {militis), a soldier. Der., 
Military, Militant, Militate, Mili- 
tia. 

Mills, a thousand. Der., MiUen- 
niumy Millennial, Millenarian,Milfoil, 
Milliped, Millesimal 

MiMos {/Mfji6()y an imitator. Der., 
Mimic, Mimicry, Pantomime, 

MiNiB, threats. Der., Menace, Mi* 
nacious. Minatory, 

Mineo, to Jut out. "Dw., Eminent, 
Prominent, Imminent, 

Prominent, jutting forward. 

Eminent, rising up in hight firom 
among others, {e, from among.) 

MiNisTBB, a servant Der., Minis' 
ter, Ministry, Ministration, Adminis* 
traiion. 

Minor, Minus, less. Der., Minor, 
Minority, Minus. 

Minuo (minutum), to lessen. Der., 
Minute, Cdmminute, Diminish, Dimi* 
nution. Diminutive, Minuend. 

Mirus, wonderful. Der., Miracle, 
Miraculous, Admire, Admirable, 

MisoBo (mixtum), to mingle. Der., 
Mix, Mixture, Admixture, Commix, 
Intermix, Immiscible, Promiscuoui, 
Miscellany. 

Miser, wretched. Der., Miser, 
Misery, Miserable, Commiserate, 

MisBO (f*tetm)y to hate. Der., Mis- 
anthrope, Misanthropy^ Mysogamyy 
Mysogyny. 

MiTioo, to make mild. Der., MiH- 
gate. 

Mrrro {missum), to send. Der., 
Mission, Missionary, Missile, Missiee^ 
Admit, Emity Emissary, Intermit, 
Submit, Qmmit, Transaiit, OmU^ 
Permit, JHemiss, Premise, 
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Mnaomai (/«73Myu«f), to remember. 
Dtr., Mnemaniet, Amnesty, 

Modus, manner. Der., Moody Mode, 
Modifjfy Model, Modulate. 

MoDUf, measure. Der., Moderate^ 
Modesty Modieumy CommodiouSy Comr 
modity^ Incommode, 

ModeratCy not exceeding the proper 
measure. 

Modesty not going beyond the proper 
measure in estimating our own tal- 
ents or importance. 

CommodumSy adapted to the mea- 
sure of our convenience. 

MoLA, a millstone. Der., Molar y 
as the molary or grinding teeth. 

MoLBSTUS, troublesome. Der., Mo- 
Usi, Molestation, 

Moles, a heap or pile. Der., De- 
molUhy Demolitiofk 

To Demolish is, liierallyy to pull 
down the heap. Hence, to destroy. 
{dey down.) 

Mollis, soft. Der., Mollify^ Emol- 
lient 

MoMBNTUX, that which causes mo- 
tion (from moueoy to more). Der., 
Momeniumy Moment, 

Momentum is the force with which 
a body moves, and is measured by the 
effect which it is capable of produc- 
ing in overooming obstacles. 

A Moment is an infinitessimal por- 
tion of moving or advancing time. 

Monjbo (monitum), to put in mind. 
Der., MonitoTy Monition^ Monumenty 
Admonishy Admonition^ Premonitory. 
Summony from summoneo, for submo- 
neoy signifies^ etymologicallyy to warn 
privately, but is used in the sense of 
to call by authority to be present, in 
person, at some specified place and 
time. {suMy for suby privately.) 

Monos FiMowc], one or alone. Der., 
Monady Monky MonctstiCy Monarchy 
Monochordy Monoculary Monodyy 
Monologuey Monogamyy Monotheismy 
Monopolizty Monotony^ Monosyllable. 

MoNS (montis)y a mountain. Der., 
Mounty Mountainy Moundy Dismounty 
Surmounty Promontory. 

Moxstro, to show. Der., MonsteVy 
MonstrouSyDemonstratey Remonstrate. I 

MoNST&uM, in Latin, signified some*) 



thing unusual which foretokened 
an impending event Among these 
tokens were reckoned wild beasts of 
preternatural size, and deformed 
births. Hence, the term monster has 
come to signify, 1. A creature that is 
very large of its kind. 2. A deformed 
living creature. 

To Remonstrate is to show reasons 
against 

Morbus, a disease. Der., Morbidy 
Morbific. 

MoKDEO {mor8vm)y to bite. Der^ 
MordaceouSy Morsely Remorse, 

MoRosus, peevish. Der., Morose, 

MoRPHB, a form, or shape. Der., 
AmorphouSy Metamorphose, 

Mors {mortis)^ death. Der., Morialy 
Mortality^ Mortifyy MorUJerouSy Im- 
mortal. 

Mos (moris)^ a custom, or manner. 
Der., Moraly MoralSy Morality Be- 
moralize. 

MovEo (moturri)^ to move. Der., 
Mofoe., Motiony Motive^ Moby Mobiliiyj 
Emotion^ Commotiony Promo tCy Re- 
move, Remote. 

MuLTi, many. Der., Muliitudey 
Multiply^ MultipUy Multiform^ Mul- 
tifid. Multangular y Multilateraly Mul- 
tiplicand. 

MuNDus, the world. Der., Mun- 
daney Antemundane^ ExtratnundanSy 
Supramundaney Ultramundane, 

MuxiciPiuM, a free city. Der., Mu- 
nicipal, 

MuNio (munitum). to fortify. Der., 
Munitiony Ammunition. 

MuNUS {muneris)y a gift Der., 
Munificent^ Remunerate. 

Muxus {muneris)y an office, or duty. 
Der., Immunity. 

Immunity is an exemption fVom 
anv duty or liability, {in, priv.) 

MuRus, a wall Der., Muralj Im- 
mure. 

Muraly pertaining to a wall 

ImmurCy to confine within walls. 
(tn, within.) 

MuTiLus, maimed. Der., Mutilate, 

To Mutilate is to maim or deface. 

MoTo {mutatum)y to change. Der., 
Mulaiiony MutabUy Transmutey Pet' 
mutSy Permutationy Commute, 
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AfuTTJS, dumb. Der., Muie. 

MuTuus, one another, or each other. 
Der., Mutual. 
. Mybias (myriados) [M^^t ten 
thousand. L)er., MyriacL 

Mystbs [^(/ttncJ, hidden, or secret 
Der., Mystery f Mystic 

Mythos [i"t/Soc], a fable. Dor., 
Myth, Mythic^ Mythology. 

Narc-e [vo^jm], numbness, or torpor. 
Der., Narcotic^ Narcosis. 

A Narcotic is any drug which 
causes sleep. 

Narcosis is a stupefaction produced 
by certain drugs. 

Nabko (narratum)y to relate. Per., 
Narrate^ Narration^ Narrative. 

Nascor (natum), to be born. Der., 
Native, Nativity^ Nature^ Natal^ Nas- 
C€nty Iniiatej Cognate. 

Nature is, literally^ a being born, 
or a coming into being. Hence, in a 
secondary sense, the term nature is 
used to signify the active force which 
pervades all things, and is the cause 
of all phenomena and changes. 

Nascent, 1. In the act of being 
born. 2. In the act of coming into 
being. 

NativCy bom with a person ; as, no- 
Uve talent 

A Native of any place is one born 
iher«. 

Nativity is birth. 

Naialy pertaining to birth; as, 
one's natal day. 

A Nation is a body of people born 
of the same original stock. 

Nasus, the nosa Der., Nasal 

Nausea, sea-sickness (from v«vf, a 
ship). Der., Nausea^ Nauseous^ Nau- 
seate. 

Nauta, a sailor. Der.^ Nautical, 
Aeronaut, Nautilus. 

Navis, a ship. Der., Naval, Navy, 
Navigate, Glrcumnavigate. 

To Navigate is to pass by ships. 
(igo, for ago, to move.) 

Nebula, a mist, or little cloud. 
Der., Nebula, Nebular, Nebulous, 
Nebulosity. 

Necbos (rw^»c), dead. Der., N^ 
'mUogy, Necromancy. 

Necrology is a registering of deaths. 
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Nectas (lUKTiy), the fabled drink of 
the gods. Der., Nectar, Nectarine^ 
Nectary. 

The Nectarine is a fruit, so called 
on account of its delicious taste. 

A Nectary is the honey-cup of a 
flower. 

Necto {nezum), to tie, or knit 
Der., Annex, Connect, 

Nego (negatum), to deny. Der., 
Negation, Negative, Beiiegade. 

Neos {v§o(\ new. Der., Neology, 
phute. 

eology, rationalistic views in 
theology. (Lit., a new system of re- 
ligious doctrines.^ (^>^fi a theory.) 

A Neophyte is a new convert 
{Lit., a new plant) (^uTor, a plant) 

Nkubon (*«^f)f a nerve. Der., 
Nerve, Neuralgia, Enervate, Neur 
rology, Neurotomy, 

Neuter, neither. Der., Neuter, 
Neutral, Neutrality, Neutralize;. 

Niger, black. Der., Negro, Nigre*- 
cent. Denigrate, 

NtvEo, to wink. Der., Connive. 

To Connive is to wink at, or to pre- 
tend not to notice. 

NocEo (nociium), to hurt Der.^ 
Noxious, Obnoxious, Innocuous, Inno- 
cent 

Innocent, not hurting or doing 
harm, {in, not) 

Obnoxious, exposed or liable to 
harm, {ob, exposed to.) 

NoMEN (nominis), a name. Der., 
Nominal, Nominate, DenomintUe, 
Nomenclature, Noun, 

NoMos (ffiAtof), a law. Der., Astrono* 
my, Deuteronomy. 

NoMos {fo/uo(), management, or goi^ 
ernment Der.^ Economy, Autonomy. 

Autonomy is the 'power or right of 
self-government (eunot [autos^, self.) 

Nox (noctis), night Der., Noe* 
iumal, Equinox. 

Norma, a carpenter's rule or square. 
Der., Normal, Abnormal, Enormous, 

Normal, lit., according to role. 
Hence^ natural or healthy ; as, a nor- 
mal condition of the body or mind. 

Abfiormal, not conformed to rule. 

Enormous, transcending the rule in 
regard to magnitude or degree; •% 
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KQ enormous tne; an enormotu crime, 
(e, beyond.) 

Nosoo ^otum)y to know. Der., 
Notice^ Notify^ Notion^ Notorious^ 
Recognize^ Recognition, 

NoTA, a mark Der., Noie^ Nota- 
iion^ Notary^ Annotation, Notable. 

Novus, new. Der., Novel, Novelty, 
Novice, Novitiate, Innovate, Reno- 
vatt. 

NuBo {nuptum), to marry. Der., 
Nuptial, Connubial. 

NuDus, naked. Der., Nude, Nudi- 
ty, Denude. 

Nuo^, playthings or trifles. Der., 
Nugatory, Nugacity. 

Nugatory, of no force ; as, a nugch 
tory law. 

Nugacity, trifling behavior or talk 

NuLLUs, no one. Der., Null, 
Nullity, Nullify, Annul 

Null, void, or of no force. 

NuMBRUS, a number. Der., Num- 
ber, Numeral, Numerical, Numerate, 
Numeration, Numerous, Enumerate, 
Innumerable, Supernumerary. 

NiJNOio (nunciatum), to tell. Der., 
Announce, Annunciation, Nuncio, 
Internuncio. 

'Nxjucio {nunciaium),to utter. Der., 
Pronounce, Enunciate, Denounce, 
Denunciation, Renounce, Renundct- 
tion. 

Nuo, to nodi Der., Inuendo. 

An Inuendo is, lit, a sign made 
by nodding the head. Hence, a hint 

NuTRio {nutritum), to nourish. 
Der., Nourish, Nutrition, Nutriment, 
Nurture, Nurse, 

Nux {nucis), a nut. Der., Nucleus, 
Nuciferous. 

A Nucleus is a nut-like center 
about which matter is collected. 

Oblivio (oblivionis), forgetfulness. 
Der., Oblivion, Oblivious, 

Obscurus, dark. Der., Obscure, 
Obscurity, Obscuration. 

OoouLTus, hidden or secret Der., 
Occult, Occultation, 

OoTO, eight Der., Octennial, Oc- 
tangular, Octavo, October, Octagon, 

OouLUs, the eye. Der., Ocular, 
Oculist, Binocular, Multocular, In- 
oculate, 



Ode (^), a song. Der., c^ 
Monody, Prosody, ^agedy, Mehdy^ 
Rhapsody, Parody, Palinode. 

Melody is sweetness of sound either 
in singing or in instrumental per> 
formance. (^ixoc \melos'], a verse.) 

Parody is a singing or repeating of 
verses, or other compositions, othei^ 
wiae than thev were written by the 
author, with the design of rendering 
the composition ludicrous, (para, 
otherwise.) 

A Palinode is a recantation, or an- 
singing of something which the an- 
thor had previously expressed in song 
or verse. (ratA/r [palin'], again, or 
un.) 

A Rhapsody consists of verses ot 
other sentences irregularly stitched 
or strung together. (/«tt« \rhapto1, to 
sew.) 

Odor, a scent, or smelL Der., 
Odor, Odorous, Odoriferous, Inodor- 
ous. 

Odos [o/«<], a way, road, or jonmer, 
Der., Synod, Period, Method, Episode, 

A Synod is a meeting, or coming 
together, {syn, together.) 

A Period is a circuit, or passing 
around, {peri, around.^ 

Method is a following of some 
regular way or track in doing any- 
thing. {fjLrtA \meta'\, along; and ihi 
{pdos"], the road ) 

An Episode is an incidental narra- 
tive, or digression separable from the 
main subject, but naturally arising 
from it (vrui [epeis], falling in by; 
and o<roc [fx^^]} the way.) 

OiDOS [oi/oc], a form, or resemblance. 
Der., Spheroid, Ovoid, Rhomboid, 
Conoid, Metalloid, Varioloid. 

Oleo, to emit an odor. Der., Redo- 
lent, Olfactory, Abolish, Abolition, 

Redolent, diffusing odor. 

Olfactory, endowed with a suscep- 
tibility of being impressed by odors ; 
as, the olfactSry nerves, (factory, 
causing, from ^^^octo.) 

To Abolish is, literally, to lose its 
scent Hence, in a fig. sense, to 
abolish is gradaally to do away; as, 
to abolish an old custom, (ab^ 
away.) 
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OuK>, to grow. Der., Adolesemee, 
Adult. 

Adolescence is the period succeed- 
ing childhood, when the youth is 
growing up into manhood, {ad^ up 
to.) 

An Adult is one who is already 
grown up. 

Oliooi [•xo^']» ^®^* I^er., Oil- 
gorehy. 

Oleum, oil Der., OUaginotis, OleiCj 
Olef^itmty Oleiferous. 

OuALos [o/uatAocl even, or regular. 
Der., Anomaly, Anomalous, 

An AnomtUy is an irregularity, or 
deviation from rule. 

Omen (ominis), a sign of something 
which is about to happen. Der., 
Omen, Ominouis. 

Oknis, all Der., Omnipresent, 
Omnipotent, Omniscient, Omnific, 
Omnivorous, 

Ontma [orv/ua], a name. Der., An- 
onymous, Fatronymic, Synonym, Me- 
ionomy. 

Onus {oneris), a burden. Der., 
Onerous, Exonerate, 

Opaous, shady. Der., Opdke, 
Opacity, 

Opus {opens), ja work. Der., Ope- 
rate, Coi^raie, Operative, Inoperor 
tvoe, Operose, 

Operose, laborious. 

Ophthalmos (o<pB±KfiOf\ the eye. 
Der., Ophthalmic, Ophthalmia, 

Opinob, to think. Der., Opine, 
Opinion, Opinionated. 

Opinionated, obstinate in opinion. 

Optomai [MTTo/uoi], to see. Der., 
Optic, Optics, Optician, Catoptrics, 
Dioptrics, Autopsv, Synopsis. 

QpTo {optatum), to wish. Der., 
Optative, 

Opto, to choose. Der., Option, 
Adopt, Adoption. 

Opulkntus, wealthy. Der., Opu- 
lent, Opulence. 

Osama [cfa/Aai], a sight, or view. 
Der., Diorama, fanoram€k 

A Diorama is a transparent paint- 
ing showing the effect of light (dia, 
through.) 

Oums, a circle. Per., Orbit, Exor- 
Idiant, 



An Orbit is tiie circular or ellip- 
tical path of a planet 

Exorbitant, lit, leaving its orbit, m 
if a planet should wander from its 
regular path. Hence, being beyond 
the bounds of moderation; as, an ex- 
orbitant price. 

Obbis, a sphere. Der., Orb, Or- 
bicular. 

Ordo (firdinis), a row. Der., Or- 
der, Ordinal, Ordinate, Inordinate, 
Subordinate, Ordinary, Extraordin- 
ary, Ordain, Ordinance, Primordial, 

Order is the proper local disposi- 
tion of objects relatively to each other, 
which local disposition is generally 
that of rows. 

Ordinal, noting order; as, ordinal 
numbers. 

Ordinary, standing in the same 
row with other objects of the same 
kind. 

Extraordinary, standing out of the 
row. {extra, out of) 

Ordinate, lit, arranged in a row. 
Hence, regular, or methodical. 

Inordinate, 1, and lit. Not ar- 
ranged in a row. Hence, 2. Not 
limited by prescribed rules. Hence, 
3. Immoderate ; as, an inordincUe dc 
sire of fame. 

Oboaxum (ofyttfdf), an instrument 
Der., Organ, Organic, Organism, Or* 
ganize. 

Obior (ortum), to rise or spring up. 
Der., Orient, Origin, 

Orxis [ep/c], a bird. Der., Orni- 
thology. 

Orno (omatum), to deck. Der., 
Ornament, Ornate, Adorn. 

Oro {oratum), to speak. Der., 
Orator, Oration, Oracle, Oraculary 
Peroration. 

An Oracle, in ancient times, was 
the answer returned by the priest in 
the name of a divinity who was con 
suited by any one in reference to the 
future. 2. The divinity who gave thci 
response. 

Oracular, 1. Pertaining to an 
oracle. 2. Like an oracle m gravity 
and wisdom. 

Obo (orcUum), to pray. Der., Orir 
Mil, Adore, Inexorable. 
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Orthos [ofd«-], lity straight; Jig.j 
right Dor., Orthodox^ Orthography, 
Orthoepy. 

Os {o8iiis\ a bona Der., Osseous, 
OsHify, Ossification^ Ossivorous. 

Osteon [cs^isr], a bone. Der., Os- 
teology , Periosteum. 

OuRANos [cw^ieroc], the heaven. 
Der., Uranus, Urania^ Vranography. 

Ovum, an egg. Der., Oval, Ovary y 
Oooid, Ooifonn, Oviparous' 

OxYS [e^t/c], sharp, or sour. Der., 
Oxygen, Oxymely Paroxysm, 

Paotus, stipulated, or agreed on. 
Dor., Compact, 

Pag us, a village. Der., Pagan, Pa- 
ganism. 

Pays, the country. (Fr.) Der., 
Peasant. 

Palatium, a royal house. Der, 
Palace, Palatine, Palatinate. 

Palin [TiA/r], back. Der., Palin- 
ode, Palindrome. 

For Palinode, see Ode, 

A Palindrome is a word or sentence 
that is the same whether read back- 
ward or forward; as, madam; or, 
Roma tibi subito motibus ibit amor. 
(/pof*o( [dromos"], a running) 

Palleo, to be pale. Der., Pale, 
Pallid, Pallor, 

PALLiu3i, a cloak. Der., Pall, Pal- 
liate. 

To Palliate is, lit, to cover with a 
oloak. Hence, to cover with excuses ; 
as, to palliate a fault 

Palma, the palm of the hand. Der., 
Palm, Palmate, Palmistry. 

Palpo (palpatum), to feel, as with the 
finders. Der., Palpable, Impalpable. 

Palpito (palpitatum), to beat or 
throb, as the heart Der., Palpitate, 
Palpitation. 

To Palpitate is to beat with preter- 
natural force, as the heart 

Pando (pansum), to open, or 
spread. Der., Expand, Expanse, Ex- 
pansion. 

Panis, bread. Der., Panary, Pch 
nada. Pantry. 

Pannus, a cloth. Der., Company, 
Pannel, Impannel. 

Papas [ttavak], a father. Der., Papa, 
Papal, Papacy^ Popt, 



Papilla, a nipple. Der., Papj Petp- 

illary. 

Pab, equal. Der., Pear, Pariiy, 
Pair, Peer, Compare, Compeer, JWt- 
parity Disparage. 

Pareo (paritum), to appear. Dor., 
Appear, Apparent, Apparition, j?Vafw- 
parent. 

Pario (paritum), to bring forth. 
Der., Parent, Oviparous, Viviparous, 

Parler, to speak. (Fr.) Der., Par- 
lance, Parley, Parlor, Parliament, 
Parole. 

Paro, to prepare. Der. , Apparatus, 
Apparel, Parade, Repair, Prepare, 

Pax [5r«r], all. Der, Panacea, 
Panorama, Pantomime, Pantheon, 
Pandemonium, Panoply, 

Pastum, to feed. Der., Pastor, 
Pasture, Pastoral, Repast, Antepeut 

Pater, a father. Der., Paternal, 
Patrimony, Patriarch, Patriot, Ex- 
patriate, Patron, Patronymic, 

Pathos [^aefio?], mental feeling. 
Der, Pathos, Pathetic, Apathy, Syn^ 
pathy. 

Patior (passus), to suffer, or 6H- 
dure. Der., Passion, Patience, 

Pauper, poor. Der. , Pauper, Poverty. 

Pax (pacts), peace. Der., Peace, 
Pacify, Pacific, Appease, 

Pecco (peccatum), to sin, or coin- 
mit faults. Der., Peccant, Peccadillo, 
Impeccable. 

Pectus (pectoris), the breast Der., 
Pectoral, Expectorate. 

Peculium, private property. Der., 
Peculiar. 

Peculor, to steal public property. 
Der., Peculate, Peculation, 

Pecunia, money. Der., Pecuniary, 

Pais (paidos) [roK, wrfec], a boy. 
Der., Pedagogue, Pedobaptisi 

Paideia [7rcuS*ia], learning. Der., 
Pedant, Pedantry, 

A Pedant is one who makes a vain 
display of his learning. 

Pello (pellatum), to call, or name. 
Der., Appellation, Repeal, Appeal. 

Pbllo (pulsum), to drive. Der., 
Expel, Expulsion, Repel, Repulsion, 
Repulsive, Compel, Compulsion, Prih 
pel. Propulsion, Impel, Impulse, Im- 
pulsive, Dispel, 
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PEia>KO (pen8um\ to hang. Der., 
Pendente Pensile, Append^ Append- 
age, Appendix^ Depend^ Impend^ Pro- 
penei^y Suspend, Suspense, Suspen- 
sion^ Pendulum, Perpendicular, 

Pbxdo {pensum)y to weigh. Der., 
Pension, Expend, Spend, Expense, 
Expenditure, Dispense, Dispensatory, 
Dispensation, Recompense, 

Pbxb, almost Der., Peninsula, 
Penumbra, Penult, Antepenultimate, 

Fbnbtro, to pierce, or enter inta 
Der, Penetrate, Penetration, Impene- 
trable, 

PcBNA, punishment Der., Pain, 
Penal, Penalty, Penance, Subpoena, 

FcENiTEO, to repent Der., Peni- 
Uni, Penitence, Penitentiary, Repent. 

Pknna, a feather or wing. Der., 
Pen, Pennate, Penni/orm, Bipennate, 

Pennate, winged. (A botanical 
tarm.) 

Pentk [tifti,] fiva Der., Pentagon, 
Pentangular, Pentameter, Penta- 
chord, Pentateuch, 

Penubia, want, or scarcity. Der., 
Penury, Penurious, 

Peptos [a-ero-of], boiled, or digested. 
Der., Dyspepsy, Dyspeptic. 

Pbbiouluu, danger. Der., Peril, 
Perilous. 

Perios (peritum), to try, or prove. 
Der., E^^erience, Expert, Experi- 
ment. 

Pes (pedis) a foot Der., Pedestri- 
em, Pedestal, Pedicle, Pedicel, Pe- 
duncle, Biped, Tripedal, Quadr^med, 
Impede, Impediment, Expedite, Expe- 
ditious, Eay>edient, 

Pbstis, a plague. Der. , Peat, Pestir 
lenee, Pestiferous. 

Pbtalon [yrvrttkof], a flower-leaC 
Der., Petal, Apetalous, Monopetalous, 
Bipetalous, Polypetalous, 

PfeTiT, littla (Fr.) Der., Petty, 
Pettifogger, 

Pvro (petitum), to seek. Der., Ap- 
petite, Compete, Conqfctition, Centrip- 
etal, Repeat, Repetition, 

Petra [«t/)50, a stone. Der., Peter, 
Petrify, Petrifaction, Petrescent. 

Petro (petratum}, to commit 
Der., Perpetrate. 

Pbtulans, sauoy. Der., Petukm*^ 



Phaoo [•«>•], to eat. Dor., Ant^rth 
pophagi. Sarcophagus, 

Phaino [j^aive$], to appear. Der., 
Phenomenon^ Phantom^ Phantasm, 
Fancy, Diaphanous. 

Phexi \<»ifju\, to speak. Der., 
Prophecy, Blasphemy, Emphasis. 

Emphasis is a stress of voice laid 
on an important word in speaking. 
(•" [««]» upon.) 

Pharmaoon [f^fUAKQf], a medicine, 
or drug. Der., Pharmacy, Pharma- 
ceutic, Pharmacology^ PharmacopO' 
list 

Phero [<^ip»], to carry, or bring. 
Der., Phosphor, Phosphorus, Peri' 
phery, Metaphor, 

Phileo [^ixw], to love. Der., Phir 
lanthropy, * Philosophy, Philology, 
Philomath, Philomela, Philadelphia* 

Philosophy, originally signified the 
love of wisdom. Philosophy at pres- 
ent signifies the study of general laws, 
or a knowledge of the nature of things. 

Phobos [^i^c], dread. Der., My* 
drophobicL 

Phone [_^m»i], a sound. Der., PAo- 
netic, Phonography, Phonology, Sym* 
phony, Euphony, Cacophony, 

Phos [^^], light Der., Phosphor, 
Phosphorescent, Photometer, Pnotog^ 
raphf, 

Phrasis \j^^9^], a saying, or speech. 
Der., Phrctse, Phraseology, Parch 
phrase, Periphrase, 

Phrex r^fMv], the mind. Der., Phr^ 
nology, Phrenetic, Frantic, Frenxy, 

Frantic (for Phrenetic), mad. 

Frenzy, madness. 

PHTHBOMAr<}>6i>/u9e], a saying. Der., 
Apophthegm (or Apothegm^ 

An Apophthegm is a remarkablt 
saying. 

Phthonoos [<pd9»oc], a vooal sound. 
Der., Monophthong, Diphthong^ 
Triphthong. 

Phyllon [^t/xxor], a lea£ 

Phtsis [j^wtc'], a growing. Der., 
Symphysis, Epiphysis, 

A Symphysis is a growing togetheri 
as of two bones, {syn, together.) 

An Epiphysis is a growing upon^ 
as the growing of one bone upon an- 
otber, {epi, upon.) 
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pROPWQUus, near. Der., Propin- 
quity. 

Proximts, nearest Der., Proxi- 
mate, Proximity, Approximate. 

Proprius, one's own. Der., Prop- 
erty^ Proprietor, Proprieicary, To Ap- 
propriate. 

Propricts, iSt, or suitable. Der., 
Proper, Propriety^ Appropriate. 

Proselytos [jT^tf-nAwToc], one newly 
arrived. Der., Proselyte, Proselyt- 
ism. 

Prosper, successful Der. , Prosper, 
Prosperity. 

Protos [T^arrw], first Der., Proto- 
type, Protocol, Prothonotary. 

Psalm A [4aAAt3e], a sacred song. 
Der., Psalm^ Psalmist^ Psalmody. 

PsEUDOs [4*t^oOi f^ebood. Der., 
Pseudo-prophet. 

Ptoma [vttofAo], a falling. Der., 
Symptom, 

Ptotos [rrmroi], having case-end- 
ings, as Latin and Greek nouns. Der., 
Aptoie, Monoptote, Inpiote, Tripiote. 

Ptyo [«-t»«], to spit Der., Ptyal- 
ism, Hemoptysis. 

Ptyalism, a free flow of spittle or 
saliva caused by certain medicines. 
(Salivation.) 

PuDEO, to be ashamed. Der., Pu- 
dicity, Impudent, Repudiate. 

Pudicity is the sense of shame 
which restrains from unchaste words 
and actiona 

To Repudiate is to put away, as a 
wife, because the husband is ashamed 
of her. 

PuER, a boy. Der., Puerile, Puer- 
ility. 

PuoNA, a fight Der., Pugnacious, 
Pvgnacityy Oppugn, Impugn, 

PuGiL, a boxer. Der., Pugilist, 
Pugilism. 

PuLLus, a chicken. Der., Poultry, 
Pullet. 

PuLMO (pulmonis), the lungs. Der., 
Pulmonic, Pulmonary. 

PuLVis (pulveris), dust Der., 
Pulverize, Pulverulent. 

Pun GO (punctum), to prick. Der., 
Point, Puncture, Punctual, Punctu- 
ate, Punctilio, Pungent, Expunge, 
Compunction. 



PuNio ipunitum), to punish. Der., 
Punish, Punitive, Impunity. 

PuRGO (purgatum), to make dean. 
Der., Purge, Purgative, Purgatory, 
Expurgate, Compurgator. 

A Compurgator is one who bears 
witness to the innocence of another. 

PuRUS, free from an admixture of 
foreign elements. Der., Pure, Pu- 
rity, Purify. 

Pus (puris), the matter that flows 
from sores. Der., Purulent, Pustulej 
Suppurate. 

rusiLLUs, weak, or little. Der., 
Pusillanimous, Pusillanimity. 

PuTO iputatum), to think. Der., 
Impute, Dispute, Repute, ReputaMon, 
Putative. 

Putative, reputed ; as, the putative 
father of a child. 

PuTO (putatum), to prune. Der., 
Arnputate. 

To Amputate is to cut off; as, to 
amputate a limb, (am, around.) 

PuTRis, rotten. Der., Putrid, Pu- 
trescent, Putrefy, Putrefaction. 

Pyr (jrwp), fire. Der., Pyre, Pyr- 
ology. Pyrometer, Pyrotechnics, Pyro- 
ligneous, Empyreum. 

Quadra, a square. Der., Quadratic, 
Biquadratic, Square, Squadron. 

QuADR, for QuATuoR, four. Der., 
Quadrangle, Quadrilateral, Quadrenr 
nial. Quadruped, Quadroon, Quad- 
rille, Quadruple 

QuARTus, fourth. Der., Quart, 
Quarter, Quartile. 

QuARANTB, forty. (Fr.) Der., Quar- 
antine. 

Qu.£RO ( qucesitum), to seek. Der., 
Query, Quest, Question, Inquire, In- 
quest, Inquisition, Require, Request, 
Requisite, Requisition, Acquire, Ac- 
quisition, Exquisite, Conquer, Con- 
quest, Disquisition, Perquisite. 

QuALis, of what kind. Der., Quali- 
ty, Qualify. 

The Quality of a thing is its kind 
or nature. 

QuANTUs, how much. Der., Quan- 
tity, Quantum. 

QcEKOR, to complain. Der., Quere- 
monious. Querulous, Quarrel 

QuiES (quieiis), rest Der., QuUi, 
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' Quietude^ Quiescent^ Acquiesce, Re- 
guiemy Quielus. 

QuiNQUB, five. Der., Quinquennial. 

QuiNTUs, fifth. Der., Quintuple, 
Quintessence. 

Rabies, furious madness. Der., 
Rabid, Race. 

Radius, the spoke of a wheel Der., 
Radius^ Ray, Radiate, Radiant, Ra- 
diance, Irradiate. 

Radix {radids), a root. Der., 
Jiadical, Radicate, Eradicate. 

Rado {rasum), to scrape, or shave. 
Der.. Raze, Razor, Abrase, Abrasion, 
Erase, Erasure. 

Ramus, a branch. Der., Ramify, 
Ramijication. 

Rakcbo, to be stale, or strong-scent- 
ed. Der., Rancid, Rank, Rankle, 
Rancour^ Rancescent. 

Rang, a row. (Fr.) Der., Range, 
Rank, Arrange, Derange. 

Rapid (raptum), to seize and bear 
off. Der., Rape, Rapture, Ravish, 
Rapid, Ravage. 

To Ravage is to lay waste by seiz- 
ing and plunderins;. 

Rarus, thin, or scarce. Der., Rare, 
Rarity, Rarefy, Rarefaction. 

Ratio, reason. Der., Reason, Ra- 
tional, Ratiocination. 

Ratio, proportion. Der., Ratio, Ra- 
tion. 

A Ration is a fixed allowance. 

Recens, fresh. Der., Recent. 

Reciprocus, mutual. Der., Recip- 
rocal, Reciprocate, Reciprocity. 

Rego {rectum), to govern. Der., 
Regent, Regency, Regimen, Regiment, 
Rector. 

Regula, a rule. Der., Rule, Regu- 
lar, Regulate. 

Rectus, straight Der., Rectitude, 
Rectilineal, Rectangular, Rectify, Di- 
rect, Correct, Erect. 

Rendre, to give back (Fr.) Der., 
Render, Rendition, Rendezvous, Sur- 
render. 

Repo {reptum), to creep. Der., 
Rattle, Surreptitious. 

Res, a thing. Der., Real, Reality, 
Realize. 

Rete, a net Der., Retina, Reti- 
form. Reticulate, Reticule. 



Rhapto [fcorrm], to sew. Der., 
Rhapsody. 

Rhapsody, an irregular eomposi- 
tion. (See the root. Ode. ) 

Rheo [pw], to flow. Der., Catarrh, 
DiarrhecL, Hemorrhoids. 

Rheo [7 i*] , to speak. Der. , Rhetoric. 

Rhik Jjtf], the nose. Der., Rhin- 
oceros. 

The Rhinoceros is an animal with 
a horn on the nose, {ceras [jufac], a 
horn.) 

Rhtthmos rjvBfjtoi], a measured 
movement, as of music or verse. Der., 
Rhythm, Rhyme, Rhythmical 

Rideo (risum), to laudi. Der., 
Ridicule, Risible, Deride, Derision. 

RiOEO, to be stiff. Der., Rigid, 
Rigor. 

RiGO (rigatum), to water, as land. 
Der., Irrigate, Irriguous. 

Irriguous, watery, or moist; as, an 
irriguous valley. 

RiTus, a ceremony. Der., Rite, 
Ritual. 

Rivus, a river. Der., Rhmlet, De- 
rive. 

To Derive is to draw off from the 
main stream by means of an artificial 
channel (de, from.) 

RiPA, a river-bank, or sea-shore. 
Der., Rival, Arrive. 

RoBUR (roboHs), strength. Der., 
Robust, Corroborate. 

Rodo (rosum), to gnaw, or eat 
away. Der., Corrode, Chrrosion, Cor- 
rosive, Erode, Erosion. 

RoGo (rogatum), to ask. Der., /»- 
terrogate. Arrogate, Arrogant, Ab- 
rogate, Supererogation, Prerogative, 
Derogate^ Derogatory. 

To Arrogate is to ask or claim for 
one's-self more than is one's due* 
{ad, to.) 

Supererogation is the doing of more 
than duty require*, {super, beyond ; 
and e, from.) 

Derogare, with the Romans, signi- 
fied to repeal a law in part (de, 
from ; and rogare, to ask. ) Hence, 

To Derogate is to take away from 
reputation, honor, or moral excel* 
lence. 

Rosa, a rose. Der., Rose, Roseate. 
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Rota., a wheel. Der., BoUf Rotary y 
Rotate, Rotation^ CircumroicUef Ro- 
tund^ Routine, 

Roi, a king. (Fr.) Der., Royal, 
Viceroy. 

Ruber, red. Der., Ruby^ Rubric^ 
Rubicund, Erubescence. 

BuDiSi rough, or unwroaght Der., 
Rude, Rudiment, Erudite, Erudition. 

Rude, rough, like an unpolished 
gem, or a lump of unwrou^ht gold. 

A Rudiment is something that is 
still in the roughness and imperfec- 
tion of its incipient state. A germ 
contains the rudiments of the future 
plant 

Erudition is learning, hecause 
learning removes the native roughness 
of an individual, (e, priv.) 

BuoA, a wrinkle. Der., Rugose, 
Corrugate. 

Buiipo (ruptum), to break, or burst. 
Der., Rupture, Interrupt, Eruption, 
Disruption, Abrupt, Corrupt, Bank- 
rupt 

Kus (rtim), the country. Der., 
Rural, Rustic, Rusticity, jRusticate. 

Saobr (sacri), devoted to, or per^ 
taining to religion. Der., Sacred, &ac- 
rament. Sacrifice, Sacrilege, Sacerdo- 
tal, Consecrate, Desecrate, Execrate. 

Saous and Sagax, knowing, or 
wise. Dei., Sage, Presage, Sagacious, 
Sagacity. 

Saoitta, an arrow. Der., Sagittal, 
Sagittate, Sagittarius. 

^AL, salt Der., Salt, Saline, Salad, 
Saliferous. 

Salad consists of raw herbs sea- 
soned with salt, vinegar, etc. 

Sauo- (saltum), to leap. Der., 
Sally, Salient, Assail, Assault, Ex- 
ult, Insult, Desultory. 

To Assail is, lit, to leap against 
Hence, to attack, (ad, against.) 

Saliva, spittle. Der., Salivary, 
Salivation. 

8ALV8(saluiis), 1. Safety. 2. Health. 
Der., Salute, Salutary, Salutatory, 
Salubrious. 

To Salute is to wish health to any 
one. 

Salvus, safe. Der., Safe, Save, 
Salve, Salvo, Salvage, 



A Salvo is an exception or renrm- 

tion. (Lit, something saved.) 

A Salve is an ointment posaessing 
the virtue of saving or healing. 

Sanctfs, holy. Der., Saint, Sonic* 
Uty, Sanctimony, Sanctify, Sanctu- 
ary. 

SxsQms (sanguinis), blood. Der., 
Cousin, Consanguinity, Sanguine, 
Sanguinary, Sanguiferous,^ Exsan- 
guine, 

Sanguine, an epithet of one <^ t^e 
temperaments of the human svstem. 
The sanguine temperament is cnarac- 
terized by an active circulation of the 
blood, and by an ardent ten^r. 
Hence, 

Sanguine, 1. Warm, or ardent ; as, 
a sanguine temper. 2. Confident; as, 
sanguine hopes. 

Sakus, sound, or whole. Der., 
Sane, Sanity, Sanative, Sanitary, In- 
sane. 

Sapio, to have qualities aflfeeting 
the sense of taste. Der., Sapid, In- 
sipid, Savor. 

Sapio, to know, or to be wise. Der., 
Sapient, Sapience. 

Sarx (sarcos) [jfttf^y veifitoi], flesh. 
Der., Sarcasm, Sarcastic, Sarcopha- 
gus, Anasarca. 

Satelles {satellitis), an attendant, 
or life-guard. Der., Satellite. 

Satira is a poem or discourse in 
which wickedness and folly is ex- 
posed with severity. Der., Satire, 
Satiric, Satirical, Satirist. 

Satis, enough. Der., Sate, Satiety, 
Satiate, Satisfy, Insatiable. 

Satur, full? Der., Saturate. 

Saturnus, a heathen deity. Der., 
Saturn, Saturnine, Saturnalia, Satur- 
nalian, Saturday. 

Saturnine, of a gloomy teoipera- 
ment, caused by the supposed influ- 
ence of the planet Saturn upon those 
born at a time when this planet 
ruled. 

Safumalian, pertaining to the Sa- 
turnalia, a loose and dissolute feast 
of Saturn. 

Soala, a ladder. Der., Scale, JS^ 
calade. 

Escalade, the act of scaling walls. 
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SoALENOS [fK*?oifo(]^ unequal, or un- 
even. Der., Scalene. 

SoANDALON [crxurJ'itxof]^ a stumbliug- 
block. Der., Scandal^ Scandalous j 
Scandalize. 

ScANDO (acansum)^ to mount by 
climbing. Der., Scan, Scandenty As- 
eendj Aicentj Descend, Descent, Tran- 
scend, Condescend. 

ScELOs [jrM\of], the leg. Der., IsoS' 
celes. 

ScE^NB [rutnii], & representation. 
Der., Scene, Scenery. 

SoHisMA [,^x,'^f*a], a split Der., 
Schism, Schismafic. 

A Schism is a split, or division in 
the church. 

SohO'le [oxo}ji], 1, Leisure. 2. A 
sehool; because the prosecution of 
literary and scientific studies at 
school, or elsewhere, requires leisure 
from business. Der., School, etc 

SciNDO (scissum), to cut Der., 
Scissors, Rescind, Abscind: 

SoiNTiLLA, a spark. Der., Sciniil' 
late. Scintillation. 

Scio, to know; Sciens {scieniis\ 
knowing. Der., Science, ScientUic, 
Sciolist, Omniscience, Prescience, Con- 
scious, Conscience, ConscienOdtis, 

ScoPEo [o-Komm], to look, or observe. 
Der., Scope, Telescope, Microscope, 
Episcopacy, Bishop, 

Scoria, dross. Der., Scoriaceous. 

ScRiBo (scriptum), to write. Der., 
Scribe, Scribble, Scrip, Script, Scrip- 
ture, Describe, Description, Ascribe, 
Prescribe, Subscribe, Inscribe, Cir- 
cumscribe^ Proscribe, Postscript, Nor^ 
descript, Ti^anscribe, Transcript, Su- 
perscribe. 

SoRUTOR (scrutOfium), to search, 
or examine closely. Der., Scrutiny, 
Scrutinize. 

ScuLPo {sculpium), to carve. Der., 
Sculptor, Sculpture. 

Sourra, a buffoon, or professional 
jester. Der., Scurrilous, Scurrility. 

Scutum, a shield. Der., Scutcheon, 
Escutcheon, Scutiform. 

Sebum, tallow, or fat Der., Seba- 
ceous. 

Sbco {sectum), to cut Der., Secant, 
Sect, Sectary, Section, Sector, Seg- 
23 



ment, Dissect, Insect, Intersect, Bi- 
sect, Trisect. 

Sboulum, 1. An age. 2. The pres- 
ent worlds Der., Secular, Secularize. 

Sedo {sedatnm), to calm, or quiet 
Der., Sedate. 

Sedeo (sessum), to sit Der., Pre- 
side, Insidious, Assess, Assiduous, 
Possess, Consider, Subsidiary^ Sedu- 
lous, Beside, Supersede. 

To Assess is, lit, to sit by, or near, 
for the purpose of making an official 
estimate. Hence, to fix or charge a 
certain sum, as a tax. (ad. by.) 

Assiduous^ lit., sitting beside one's 
work. Hence, constant in application. 

Sedulous, lit, habitualhr sittine^ 
as at some employment Hence, dili- 
gent 

To Possess is to be seated as one 
having the power of ownership and 
control over anything, {posse, to have 
power.) 

Subsidiary, sitting near for the pur- 
pose of giving aid. (sub, near.) 

Supersede, lit, to set or plaoe 
above. Hence, to remove, and set or 
put something else in the place of the 
thing removed. 

Sedo (sessum), to settle, or sink, 
down. Der., Sediment, Besiduum, 
Besidue, Besiduary. (super, over.) 

Sele^ne [tf-i^ifv*], the moon. Der,, 
Selenography, Paraselene. 

A Paraselene is a mock mooa 
(para, near.) 

Semen (seminis), seed. Der., Semr 
inal. Seminary, Disseminate. 

Semi, half. Der., Semiannual, Semi- 
circle, Semicolon, Semidiameier, Semi' 
lunar. Semiquaver, Semivowel, 

Senex (senis), an old man. Der,, 
Senile, Senility, Senate. 

Senior, elder. Der., Senior, Seni* 
ority. Seignior, Sire, Sir. 

Seignior, a lord, the title having been 
first applied to men of advanced age. 

Sentio (sensum), to feel Der., 
Sense, Sentient, Sensation, Sensorium, 
Sensual, Sensuous, Besent, I\'esenii- 
ment 

Sentio (sensum\ to think. Der^ 
to think. Der., Sentiment, Sentence 
Assent, Dissent, Qanseni 
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8e^ [***«]) to make patrid. Der., 
Antiseptic. 

Sbptem, seven. Der., September ^ 
Septennial^ Septangular^ SeptUaieral, 

Bbpblio {aepultum\ to bary. Der., 
Sepulcher^ Sepulture, 

OEQUOR (necutvm). Der., Sequel^ 
Sequence^ Consequence^ Consecutive^ 
Suosequentj Execute^ Obsequious, 

8erenu8, 1. Clear. 2. Calm. 

Sbbba, a saw. Der., Serrate, 

Servo (serv€Uum)y to keep. Der., 
Preserve, Reserve^ Beservoirt Qm- 
serve^ Observe. 

To Observe is to keep in one's eye. 

Sbryus, a slave. Der., Servile^ 
Servitude, 

Seta, a bristle. Der., Setaceous, 
Setiform, 

Sex, six. Der., Sexennialy Sexan- 
gular, Sextuple. 

SiBiLo, to hiss. Der., Sibilant 

SiDus (sideris)y a star. Der., Side- 
real 

SiONUM, a mark. Der., Sign^ l^g- 
naly Signalize, Signify, Design, Des- 
ignatCy Insignia, Assign, Besign, Con- 
sign. 

A Sign is, 1. A mark bj which a 
ihing may be knowa 2. A mark or 
appearance indicating the existence 
of something that is hidden from the 
view. 3. A mark or appearance in- 
dicating that something is about to 
kcgopen. 

Signal^ marked or distinguished; 
as, a signal favor. 

Insignia, marks of office or honor. 

To Designate is to point out by 
some mark 

A Design is a plan or purpose 
marked out 

To Sign is to attach one's seal, 
mark, or name to an instrument of 
writing. 

' A Signature is, 1. A mark by 
which the character or nature of a 
thing may be known. 2. A person's 
seal, mark, or name attached to an 
instrument of writing. 

A Seal 18 a stamp with which in- 
struments of writing are imjpressed 
to give them authenticity, (trom si- 
giuum, dim. of signuv^ a seal.) 



A Signet is a private seal 

To Assign is, lit, to make over, ap 
property, by signature Hence, L To 
allot, as, to assign a duty to any oas. 
2. To allege; as to assign a reasoa. 
{ad, to.) 

Resign is, lit., to give up, as a ri^ti 
by signature. Hence, simply, to give 
up. 

Consign is to mark or seal for some 
particular destination or end; as, to 
consign goods to an agent ; to consign 
a book to the flames, 

SiLEX (silicis), flint Der., Silicious, 

SiMiLis, like. Der., SimUar, Stmile, 
Similitude^ Assimilate, Verisimili- 
tude, Simulate, Dissimulate, Dit 
semble, 

SiMUL, together. Der., SimuUm^ 
ous. 

SiKuo, to wind in and out like a 
shore indented by numerous small 
bays, (from st'nuj}, a bay). Der., Sin 
uous, Sinuosity, Insinuate, 

Sipo, to throw. Der., Dissipate, 
to throw apart; that is, to scatter. 
(dis, apart) 

SiSTo, to stand. Per., Assist Cour 
sist, Exist, Subsist, Susist, Desist, 
Resist, Persist, 

Situs, a place. Der., Site, Situa- 
tion. 

Socio (sociatum), to join. Per., 
Social, Sociable, Society, Associate, 
Consodate. 

Sol, the sun. Der., Solar, Solstice, 
Insolaie. 

SoLioiTus, anxious, or uneasy. Ihf,, 
Solicitous, Solicitude. 

SoLiciTo, to ask with importunity. 
Der., Solicit, Solicitation. 

SoLiDus, firm. Der., Solid, Solidity, 
Solidify, Consolidate, Solder. 

To Solder (sodder) is to unite with 
metallic cement 

SoLOR (solatum), to cheer, or com- 
fort Der., Solace, Console, Inconsol' 
able, Disconsolate. 

Solus, alone. Der , Soli, Solitary, 
Solitude, Soliloquy, Desolate. 

SoLvo (solutum), to loosen or untie. 
Der., Solve, Solvent, Solvency, Die- 
solve. Dissoluble, Resolve, Reeolutt, 
Resolution, Absolve, 
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80MKUS, sleep. Der., Samnoleni, 
Somniferous, Somnambulist. 

S0NU8, sound. Der., SonorouSy 
Sound, Resound^ Consonant, Disso- 
nant 

Sophia [o-o^at], wisdom. Der., 
Sophism, SopMsiry, Philosophy, 
Gymnosophist 

80POR, sleep. Der., Soporific 

8oRB£0 {sorptum), to sack up. Der., 
Absorb, Absorption, Absorbent 

Spargo {spwrsum), to scatter. Der:, 
Sparse, Disperse, Intersperse, Asperse. 

Spaska [cTdtfyua], a violent drawing, 
as of the muscles. (A convulsion.) 
Der., Spasm, Spasmodic, Antispas- 
'modic, 

Spatium, room. Der., Space, Spa- 
cious, Expatiate. 

SpEao (spectum), to look Der., 
Aspect, Circumspect, Expect, Respect, 
Qmspieuous, Dentise, Despicable, In- 
fmect. Prospect, Retrospect, Spectator, 
Speculum, Speculate, Suspect, Sus- 
picion, Perspicuous, Specter. 

Spbcies, I. An appearanoei 2. A 
sort. Der., 1. Specious. 2. ^tecies, 
&>ecific, Specify, Especial, Special, 
^ectmen. 

Sperma [rm^fAA], seed. Der., Oymr 
nospermous, Monospermous, Polysper- 
mous. 

Spero, to hope. Der., Despair, 
Desperation, Desperado, Prosper, 
Prosperity. 

Sph.£ra [o-^oip], a ball. Der., 
Spheric, Spherical Sphericity, Sphe- 
rule, Spheroid, Atmosphere, . 

Spina, a thorn. Der., Spine, Spi- 
nous, 

Spiro, to breathe, or blow. Der., 
Spirit, Inspire, Expire, Respire, Per- 
sptrc, Aspire, Transpire^ Conspire. 

Spissus, thick, as molasses or tar. 
Der., Spissitude, Inspissate. 

Spolium, booty. Der., SpoU, Spoli- 
ation, Despoil 

Spondeo (sponsum), to promise. 
Der., Sponsor, Spouse, Respond, De- 
spond. 

Spontb, of one's own accord. Der., 
Spontaneous, Spontaneity. 

Squaleo, to be filthy. Der. . Squalid, 
SqiicUor. « 



Squama, a scale. D^r., Squusnous, 
Squamiform, Squamigerous, 

Staokun, a body of atanding water. 
Der., Stagnant, Stagnate. 

Stella, a star. Der., SUUar, Stel- 
late, StelUform, Sielltferous, Ckm- 
steUation. 

Stello [rnkkm], to teiML Der., 
Apostle, Epistle, 

The Apostlesyren thd persons sent 
by the Savior to preach the gospel 
{apo, from ) 

An Epistle it a writing sent to 
some one. (epi, to.) 

Stenos [frtnt], short Der., Ste- 
nography, 

Stereos [m^r], solid. Der., Ster- 
eotype, Stereometry, Stereography. 

Stbrilis, barren, or nafraitfuL 
Der., Sterile, SterUity. 

Stbrno {stratum), to lay flat Der., 
Stratum, StraUfy, Prostrate, Qmster- 
naiion, 

SncHOS [f^x^^ ^ '^^y '^°®> ^ 
verse. Der., Monostich, DisUeh, 

Hemistich, Acrostic 

Stioma [rri^vuae], a mark of infiuDy. 
Der., Stigma, Stigmatize, 

Stigo, to prick, or spoir. Der.^ In- 
stigate. 

Stilla, a drop. Der., 8UU^ DU- 
Ull, Instill 

Stimflus, a spur. Dw,, StimuiuSf 
Stimulate 

HnsQVo(stiMctum),iomxaliu Der., 
Distinguish, Distinct, 

ExTiNouo, to put oat,aa fire. Der., 
Extinguish, ExUnei. 

Stino, to fix. Der., Destine, Des- 
tiny, Predestinate. 

SriRPs, a stalk with its root Der., 
Extirpate 

Sto {statum), to stand. Der., State, 
Stature, Instant, Extant, Constant, 
Circumstance, Substance, Interstice, 
Solstice, Distance, Superstition, 
Stable, Establish, Priest, Contract, 
Obstacle 

A Priest is one who presides over 
sacrifices and other religious rites. 
{pros, before; and sto, to stand.) 



NoTB.— JVi««, io the foregoinc aenw, to a dff- 
fercot word from pried w dsrivod from Vftr/ftv- 
ri(«( [pr«i6ftaroi],Mi4 " 
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QftATao{$ta1utum\ to place firmly 
in an upright position. Der., Statue^ 
Staturey SiaiaUy Conaiiiutej Instir 
iuU, Rtiiituiion^ Substitute. 

8TKING0 {strictum)^ to bind tight 
Der., Strain^ Stringent, Strict, Striet- 
ure, Restrain^ Restrict^ Constrain^ 
Constriction, Astringent. 

Struo (structum), to baild. Der., 
Construe, Construct, Structure, In- 
structj Obstruct^ Destroy, Destruo- 
tion. ' 

Stylos [cnini^']^ a pointed instru- 
ment used Dj the Ancients in writing 
on tablets coated with wax. Der., 
Style. 

Jl Style is the ancient stylus. 
Hence, 

Style^ in a fig. sense, is, 1. The 
peculiar manner in which an author 
expresses his thoughts, and which dis- 
tinguishes each writer from all others. 
Hence, 2. Manner in general; as, a 
style oif architecture, painting, dress, 
living, eta 

SuBLiMis, high. Der., SubUme^ Sur 
hlimity, Sublimate, 

SuBTiLis, 1. Fine, or thin. 2. Gun- 
ning. Der., Subtile, Subtle. 

Sudor, to sweat Der. , Exude^ Tratir 
Mude, Sudorific 

Sui, of one's-self. Der., Suidde. 

SuMMA, the whole. Der., Sum^ 
Summary, Consummate. 

SoMO {sumptum)^ to take. Der., 
Assume, Assumption^ PresumCf Fre- 
sumption, Resume. 

Ix) Assume is to take to one's-self 
(ad, to.) 

To Presume is to take as being true 
before ascertaining the real facts of 
the case, {prce, before.) 

To Resume is to take agaia (r^, 
again.) 

To Consume is to take away alto- 
gether, (con, altogether.) Hence, to 
use up entirely, or to destroy entirely, 
as by eating or burning. 

Super, over. Der., Supercilious, 
Superlative, Superintend, etc., etc. 

SuPBRO, to orercome. Der., Insu- 
perable. 

SuFBRBUs, proud. Der., Superb ^ 
grand, or magnifioani 



SuPBRNus, being above. Der., Su^ 
pemal, Sovereign. 

SuRGO {surrectum), to rise. Der., 
Surge, Insurgent, Insurrection. 

Tabula, a board. Der., Tahh, 
Tabular, Tablet 

Taceo (^oc/Zttm), to be silent Der., 
Tacit, Taciturn. 

Tasso [ra^a-a], to arrange, or put in 
order. Der., Syntax, Tactics. 

Talls, such, or like. Der., Retali- 
ate, Tally. 

Tango (tactum), to touch. Der., 
Tangent, Tangible, Tact, Contact^ Con- 
tagion, Contiguous^ Contiguity. 

Taphos rT!«<^f], a tomb. Der., 
Cenotaph, IJpitaph. 

Tardus, slow. Der., Tardy j Re- 
tard. 

Technb [ti;^i'»»], an art. Der., Tech- 
nical, Technologi/, Pyrotechnics. 

Tboton [T«Tfl»y], a carpenter. Der, 
Architect, Architecture. 

An Architect is, lit , a master build- 
er, {apx^^i chief) Hence, one who 
understands the science and art of 
building. 

Tedium, weariness. Der., Tedium, 
Tedious. 

Teoo (tectum), to cover. Der., In- 
tegument, Protect, Detect. 

Tele [twai], afar. Der., Telescope, 
Telegraph. 

Tbmere, rashly. Der., Temeriiyj 
rashness. 

Temxo (temptum), to scorn. Der., 
Contemn, Contempt. 

Tempero, 1. To mix in due propor- 
tion. 2. To Reflate. Der., Temper, 
Attemper, Distemper, Temperate, 
Temperature. 

Tempus (temporis), time. Der., 
Temporal, Temporary, Cotemporary, 
Contemporary, (Joniemporaneous, Ex- 
tempore. Extemporaneous, Tense. 

Tendo (tensiim), to stretch. Der., 
Tend, Tense, Tendon, Tendril, Ex- 
tend, Intend, Intense, Portend, Por- 
tent, Subtend, Distend, Contend, At- 
tend, Ostensible, Ostentation. 

Teneo (tentum), to hold. Der., 
Tenant, Tenure, Tenet, Tenacious, 
Tenacity, Abstain, Abstinent, Conr 
tain, Content, Continue, Detain, Der 
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4€!kiion^ Ohiainy Attain^ Eiiiertain^ 
Stuttainf Sustenance^ FerUxin^ Ferii- 
neiit 

Tknt6 (ientatum)j to try. Def., 
Temptj Attempt 

Tenuis, thm. "Der., Tenuity^ At- 
tenuate^ Extenuate, 

Tepbo, to be warm. Der., Tepid^ 
Tepify. 

Tergeo (teraum)^ to wipe. Terae^ 
Detergent. 

Terqum, the back. Der., Tergwet' 
sate. 

Tergiversate^ to practice eyasion. 
(versor [versaiurn], to tarn.) 

Terminus, a limit, or end. Der., 
Terminus^ Term^ Terminate^ Conter- 
minns^ Determine^ Exterminate. 

Tkro (tritum), to rub. Der., Drite, 
'Triturate j Attrition^ Contrite^ Detri- 
ment. 

Detriment is injury analogous to 
that caused by rubbing, {de^ off, or 
from.) 

Terra, the earth. Der., Terrene^ 
Terrestrial^ Terrace^ Territory^ Terri- 
er, Terraqueous, Inter, Mediterranean, 

Tbrrbo, to make afraid. Der., 
Terrible, Terror, Terrify, Terrific, 
Deter. 

Testis, a witness. Der., Testir 
inony, Testify, Testament, Testator, 
Attest, Contest, Frotest. 

Tbtra [rrr^st], four. Dcr., Tetror 
chord. Tetrameter, Teirarch, Tetrahe- 
dron, 

Textus, woven. Der., Text, Text- 
ure, Context, Pretext 

The Text is, 1. The body of a liter- 
ary work, of which the parts are con- 
tinuously woven together, in oontra- 
dbtinction to the notes, which are 
separate and unconnected. 2. A pas- 
sive taken from a book and made the 
subject of a discourse. 

The Context is the matter which 
immediately precedes and follows a 
passage, the passage being connected 
with that which precedes and follows 
by an interweaving of the ideas. 

Theos [hm{], a god. Der., Theist, 
Theism, Atheism, Monotheism, Fan- 
theism, Theocracy, Theology, Theog- 
ony, ApotheoHs, 



Apotheosis is the eleratian of a hu< 
man being into the rank of a god. 

Thbruos [6i^w],warBl. Der., Ther- 
mal, Thermometer, Isothermal, 

Thesis [8t^/c1, a placing, putting, or 
laying down. Der., Thesis, Synthesis, 
Hypothesis, Antithesisj Epithet, Fa' 
renthesis, 

A Thesis is a proposition that a 
person advances and offers to main- 
tain. 

Synthesis is the putting of two or 
more things together. 3^ Analysis. 
[syn, together.) 

Antithesis is the placing of words 
or sentiments in contrast {anti, op- 
posite to.) 

A Parenthesis is a sentence or 
clause placed within another, {paren, 
in the midst of ) 

Tmeo, to fear. Der, Timid, Tim- 
idity, Timorous, Intimidate, 

TiNoo (tinctum), to stain, or dye. 
Der., Tinge, Tint 

TiTiLLo, to tickle. Der., Titillate, 
Titillation. 

ToLERo (toleratum), to bear. Der., 
Tolerant, Toleration, Tolerable, Intol* 
erance. 

Tolerable, that may be borne. 

To Tolerate is to allow that which 
is not approved. 

ToMOs [Tcyucc], a cutting Der., 
Tome, Epitome, Atom, Anatomy, En- 
tomology, 

ToNos [tow], a sound. Der., Tone, 
Intonation, Tune, Monotony, 

ToNO (tonitum), to thunder. Der., 
Detonate, Astonish, Astound, Stun, 

To Astonish, Astound, or Stun, is 
to stupefy, as by a thunder-stroke. 

Topos, a place. Der., Tbpie, Top- 
ical, Topography. 

ToBPBo, to be numb. Der., Torpid, 
Torpor, Torpedo. 

ToEKEo, to dry, or paroh. Der., 
Torrid, Turref action, 

TonqvEo itortum), to twist Der., 
Tortuous, Tortile, Torture, Torment, 
Contort, Distort, Extort, Retort 

Torus, all, or whole. Der., Total, 
Factotum, Surtout 

A Factotum is one who can perfonn 
all kinds of senriee. 
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TozKxnr, poiton. Der., InioxieaU^ 
Toxioologff, 

Tbaohba, fte windpipe. Der., Tra" 
chea^ Traekeoioniy. 

TftAoo ( traditum\ to delirer. Der. , 
TradiiUm, TraiUrr. 

IhMtiim consists in oral accounts 
banded down from ace to aga 

A TraUor is one who delivers over 
an interest with which he is intrusted 
into the hands of enemies. 

Tbaho liraeium)j to draw. Der., 
Atiraet^ Betraci^ Distract^ Extraet^ 
SubirtKif Qmtractf Protract 

Tranquillus, calm, or peaceful 
Per., l^anquilt J^anquillize. 

Trayaillbs, to labor. (Fr.) Der., 
Trtwoilj Traiotl 

Tbbmo, to shake. Der., TremhU^ 
Tremor^ TSremulous^ Tremendous, 

TfiMPiDUSf trembling. Der., Trepida- 
tiony Intrepid, 

Tru {tria\ three. Der., Trtne^ 
IHad, Trio, Triangle, Triune, Trio- 
ial, Trifle, Trifid^ Triennial, Trident, 
Treble, Triple, Triangle, Trireme, 
Trisect, TrinomicU, IHpartite, Trinity. 

Trivial, of little account (from tri- 
tium, a place where three ways met 
and where idlers were in the habit of 
collecting [via, a way.]). 

Trifle is a modification of the word 
trivial 

Tbbis [v^* V*]^ three. Der., IH- 
pod, Triphthong, Trigonometry. 

Tbibuo (trihutum), to give. Der., 
Tribute, Tributary, Attribute, Contri- 
hute^ Eetribution, Distribute, 

Tjkioji, a snare made of hair for 
catching birds* Dar., Intricate, Ex- 
tricate. 

Tbudo {frusum), to thrust Der., 
Protrude, Protrusion, Intrude, Intru- 
sive, Intrusion, Detrude, Extrude, 
Obtrude, Abstruse. 

Tbunoo (iruncatum), to lop off. 
Der., Trunk, TruncatCf Detruncate, 
Obtruncate. 

Tvbbb, a swelling. Der., Tuber, 
Tuberous, Tubercle, Ih'otuberance, 

A Tuber is a rounded, flesnj root, 
as that of the potatoe. 

A Tubercle is a small, hard, super- 
ficial tumor in animal bodies. 



A Ihrotuberanee is * pcJHioii of a 
body which stands out beyond tbt 
rest {pro, forward.) 

Titbus, a pi^. Der., Tube, Jkibular. 

TuEOB (tuitum), to protect. Der., 
Tutor, Tutelar, Tutelage, TSUtUm. 

TuMEo, to swell Der, ISim&r, 
Tumid, Tumefy, Tomb, Intumescence, 
Contumely, Contumacious. 

TiTNDO (tunum), to beat, or bruise. 
Der., Contund, Contusion, Obtuse. 

TuBBA, 1. A crowd. 2. Confusion. 
Der., Turbid, Turbulent, Disturb, 
Perturbation. 

'JVroeo, to swell Der., Turgid, 
Turgescence, 

Typos [rvm(\, a form. Der., J)ipe, 
Antitype, Prototype, 

A Ihipe is a pattern, or model 

Antitype is something which has 
been formed afler a type or model 
(anti, over against) 

A Prototype is the original model 
after which a thing has been formed. 
{fr^mr^ {j^rotosl, first ) 

Tybannos [rvpAfft], a petty kinc. 
Der., Ih/rant, Tyrannic, ^franniei& 

Uber, fruitful Der., Uberty, Exu- 
berant. 

Ubique, everywhere. Der., Vhif 
uiiy. 

Ulcus {ulceris), a sore. Der., l7^ 
cer, Ulcerate. 

Ultimus, the last. Der., Ultimate, 
Ultimatum, Penult, Antepenult, 

Ultra, beyond. Der., Ulterior, 
further. 

Umbra, a shadow, or shade. Der., 
Umbrage, Umbrella, Penumbra, 

Undo (undatum), to rise in waves. 
Der., Undulate, Uiidulatory, Abound, 
Abundant, Inundate, Redound, Be- 
dundant, Superabound, 

Unguo (unctum), to anoint Der., 
Unguent, Unctuous, Unction, Oint' 
ment. Anoint 

Unus, one. Der., Unit, Unite, Uni- 
ty, Union, Uniform, Unanimous, Uni* 
com, Ttiune, Universe, University, 
Unison, 

OuBANOs [wptn:"], the heaven. Der., 
Uranus, Urania, tfranography. 

Ubbs, a city. Der., Urbane^ Ur- 
banity, Suburbs, Suburban, 
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Urbane^ polite, or resenbling the 
iahabitantB of the city in one's man* 
ners. 

Utiolao, to press oa Der., UrgCy 
Vrgent, Urgency. 

Ubo {ustum)^ to bum. Der., (hm- 
buBiion, Combustible. 

Uxor, a wife. Der., Uxoriouif 
Vtorieide. 

Vacca, a cow. Der., Faectn«, Va<h 
dmate. 

. Yaoo (ixieaium)^ to be empbr. Der., 
Vacuum^ Vacuity j Vacant^ Vacatiany 
Evcusuate. 

Vacillo, to waver. Der., Vacillate^ 
FickU. 

. Yado {va8um\ to go. Der., Emzde^ 
Ewutve, IJvasiotiy Inoade^ Pervade^ 
Vade-mecum^ Wade, 

Vagus, . wanderinz. Der., Vague^ 
Vagary^ Vagrant^ Vagrancy^ Vagor 
bendy ijxtraoagant. 

Valbo, 1. To be strong. 2. To be 
worth. Der., ValoVy Validy Invalid^ 
VaUdiciiony VaUdictotpy Valetudir 
narian^ Freoaily Frevalenij Avails 
Cottntervaily ChiMaleseent^ Value, 
Equivalent 

A Fa^dic^ory is a farewell address, 
(from va-lcy be strong or well, the 
parting wish of the ancient Romans, 
and dico, to atter.) 

Yafob, steam. Der., Vapory Va- 
porizationy EhaporaU. 

Yello {milsum)y to pulL Der., 
OonvulsCf AvulsioHy Betmlsion. 

Yelum, a cloth. Der., Vaily Veily 
Envehpy Developy Revealy Revelation. 

To Reveal is to draw back the vail 
that hides anything from the view. 

Yblox i^veloeu)y swift Der., Ve- 
locity. 

Yendo {venditum\ to sell Der., 
Vendy Vendue, 

Yenor, to hunt. Der., Venaryy 
Veneryy Venison. 

Yenia, pardon. Der., Venial 

Yenio \ventum)y to come. Der., 
ConvenCy Conveniiony Convent, Con- 
venticlCy Advent, AdveniitiouSy Eventy 
Invent, Intervene, Prevent, Circum- 
venty Supervene. 

Yenter (ventris), the belly. Der,, 
Ventricle, VentrHoquism, 



Ybntvs, the wind. Der., VenfU- 
atCy Ventiduct. 

YbB) the spring. Der., Vernal 

Ybrbero, to beai Der., Verberth 
Hon, Reverberate. 

Ybrbum, a word. Der., Verb, Ver- 
baly Verbose, Verbiagey Adverb, Pro- 
verb. 

Ybbgo, to tend. Der., Verge, Con- 
verge, Diverge. 

Vermis, a worm. Der., Vermicular, 
Vermiformy Vermifuge, Vermin. 

Ybrto {versum)y to turn. Der., 
VersCy Versify, Version, VerteXy Ver- 
tigoy Vortex, Versaiiley Advert, Ad- 
verse, Advertise, Convert, Converse^ 
Conversion, tHvett, Diverse, Diversify, 
Perverty Perverse, Subvert, Revert, 
Reverse, Obverse, Invert, Inverse, Con- 
trovert, Retroveri, Transverse, Uni- 
verse, University, AvetsCy Aversion. 

YERuSy true. Der., Verity. Vera- 
cUmSy Veraoityy Verily, Verify, Ver- 
dicty Verisimilitude. 

Ybstigium, a footstep. 'Der., Ves- 
tige, Investigate. 

Ybstis^ a garment. Der., Vist, 
VesturCy Investy Divest 

Ybto, to forbid. Der., Veto, a pro- 
hibition. 

Yhtus {$eteris\ old. Der., Veter- 
an, Inveterate, Itibetetacv. 

Via, a way. Der., Viaduct y Devi- 
ate, Pervious, Obvious, Obviate, Triv- 
ial. 

YiBRO {vibratum), to swing back- 
ward ana forward. Der., Vibrate, 
Vibratory. 

YiOE, in the place of. Der., Vice- 
roy, Vicegerent, Vicar, Vicarious, 
Viscount 

Yiois, a change. Der., Vicissitude. 

YiciNus, neighboring. Der., Vi- 
cinity, Vicinage. 

YiDEO (mum), to see. Der., Vision, 
Visible, Visual, Envy, Invidious, 
Provide, Revise, Supervise. 

YioiL, watchful Der., Vigil, Vig- 
ilant 

YiOBO, to be strong. Der., Vigor, 
Invigorate, 

YiLis, of small pric& Der., ViU, 
Vilify, Revile. 

Yuroo {fnctwm), to conquer. Dor. 
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Victor, Victory, VanqttiaA, Iiwineiblt 
Province, Conoinee. 

A Pronince, with the Boniftnt, was 
a conquered country. 

A Prorince, in modern j^eoErapbj, 
!• either a division of a. luDgaom, or 
a distant territory subject to a parent 
state. 

ViNDBX, an ftTenger. Der, Vitnii- 
ealt. Vengeance, Revtrtge, Aveiige. 

ViNCM, wine. Der., Viitou$, Vine- 
gar, Vintage. 

VioLO {molatum), to injure. Der. 
Violatt, Violence. 

ViR, a man. Der., Virile, Trium- 
viraie, Decemviralt. 

Vutni, any animal poison. Der., 
Virulent, Virulence. 
Visoufl, birdlime. Der., Viteid, 

Visoca (yiseerii), on eatruL Der., 
Eoiteerate. 

ViTiuK, a fanlL Der., Vice, Viti- 
ate, Vidou!. 

VitA, lift, Der., Vital 

Tito, to shun. Der., Ineoitahle. 

ViTBUM, gloM. Der., Yitreofu, 
Vitrify. 

ViTVFBBo, to blame. Der., YUw- 

Vivo (mctum), to live; Der., 

Vivid, Vivacioiu, Vitaeitg, Vivifg, 
Rmiae, Convieiat, SuroiBe. 

Vooo ioocatum), to oalL Der., 



CtniDoie, Commeation, Bm 
lotion. Provoke, Proaocatio 
Invocation, Avocation. 

Yqk, tile vuice. Der, Vi 
tl, Vociferate, Eqaieocat, L 
Voeabulary. 

_ A Voeabulary h on al[ 
list of signifloant vocal eoun 

Voi.o {volalwn), to fly. 
lanl. Volatile, Volley. 

VoLO (volilum), to wish, 
Der., Volition, Voluntary, i 
Beneeolent, MalevoltnL 

VoLUPTAS, pleasure. De 
tuary, Vohiptuoui, 

Volvo {volutum,), to ro 
Voluble, Volume, Involve, I, 
Convolve, Revolve, Grew, 
Detolve, Evolve. 
VoBO {tn/ratum), to eat 
onncr of beasts, Der., T 
Voracity, Devoiur, Oamiveroi 
vortnu, Herbivorous, Inie 
Omnivorou*. 

VoTUM, a vow. Der., Vol 
Votary, Devote, Devotion, Z 
VcLCANDs, the god of fli 
Volcano, Volcanic. 

VuLGoa.the common peop 
VulgaT, Vulgate, Divulge. 

VoLHUfl {vulntrit), a woui 
Vulnerary, Invulnerable. 
Zoiin K«r], an animal 
diac, ZoSlogy, Zoi^hytt, 
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Abandon, 100. 
Abandoned, 220. 
Abase, 47. 
Abasb, 271. 
Abbai^, 237. 
Abbeflt; 237. 
Abbey, 237. 
Abbot, 237. 
Abbreviate, 54. 
Abdicate, 160. 
Abdomen, 120. 
Abdnction, 1U8. 
Abecedarian, 270. 
Abet, 221. 
Abettor, 221. 
Abbor, 268. 
Abide, 111. 
Ability, 201. 
Abject, 1(14. 
Ablactation, 135. 
Able, 200. 
Ablation, 37-310. 
Abode, 111. 
Abominate, 268. 
Aboriginal, 05. 
Aborigines, 06. 
Aboand, 37. 
Abrade, 26. 
Abrasion, 26. 
Abridge, 54. 
Abridgment, 286. 
Abrogate, 165. 
Abrapt, 26. 
Abeoessr 146. 
Abscond, 307. 
Absence, 70. 
Absent, 70. 
Absentee, 70. 
Absolution, 230. 
Absolve, 230. 
Absorbente, 133. 
Abstain, 132. 
Abstemious, 132. 
Absterge, 310. 
Abstinence, 132. 
Abstinent. 132. 
Abstract, 305. 
Abstruse, 105. 
Absurd, 245. 
Abundance, 72. 
Abundant, 37. 
Academic, 204. 
Academics, 240. 
Academician, 284. 
Academy, 284. 
Accede, 96. 
Accelerate, 110. 
Accent, 20U. 
Accept, 305. 
Acceptation, 305. 
Access, 06, 
Accessible, 06. 
Accession, 06. 
Accessory, 221. 
Accident, 03. 
Acclaination, 278. 



Acclimate, 108. 
Acclivity, 51. 
Acclivous, 51. 
Accolade, 180. 
Accommodate, 800. 
Accompaniment, Si. 
Accompany, 82. 
Accomplice, 221. 
Accomplisb, 801. 
Accord, 280. 
Account, 100, 222, 276. 
Accountable, 222. 
Accountant, 100. 
Acconter, 176. 
Accouterments, 176. 
Accretion, 22. 
Acme, 74. 
AcculNition, 51. 
Accumbent, 51. 
Accuracy, 262. 
Accurate, 262. 
Accurateness, 2G2. 
Accuse, 220. 
Acephalous, 116. 
Acerb, 20. 
Ache, 261. 
Achieve, 301. 
Achievement, 301. 
Acetic, 10. 
Acid, 10-203. 
Acidifv, 10. 
Acidulate, 10. 
Acidulous, 10. 
Acknowledge, 220. 
Acknowledgment, 266. 
Acme, 143. 
Acoustic, 127. 
Acoustics, 127. 
Acquaint, 248. 
Acquaintance, 248. 
Acquiesce, 111. 
Acquire, 240, 
Acquirement, i240. 
Acquisition, 240. 
Acquisitiveness, 273. 
Acquit, 220. 
Across, 50. 
Act, 165-288. 
Action, 168-178. 
Active, 110. 
Aculeate, 28. 
Acumen, 27-254. 
Acuminate, 27. 
Acute, 13-27. 
Acuteness, 254. 
Adapt, 290. 
Adaptation, 289. 
Addict, 27. 
Address, 274. 
Addresses, 154. 
Adduce, 10& 
Adept, 204. 
Adhere, 22. 
Adherent, 22. 
Adhesion, 22. 
Adipose, 1S7. 



Affective, 283. 
Adjoin, 32. 
Adjunct, 32. 
Abjure, 100. 
Af^UAt, 200. 
A(!(jutant, 176. 
Adjuvant, 302. 
Administer, 170. 
Administrator, 100. 
Admit, 100. 
Admonish, 222. 
Adopt, 255. 
Adoration, 232. 
Adroit, 303. 
Adulation, 226. 
Adulterate, 310. 
Adbltery, 156. 
Advance, 177. 
Advent, 07. 
Adventitious, 07. 
Adventure, 203. 
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Tiny, 70. 
Tipple, 132. 
Tipsy, 132. 
Tit, 73. 

Tit-for-tat, 223. 
Titanium, 201. 
Tithe, 66. 
Titillate, 127. 
Titiliation, 127. 
Titmouse, 73. 
Titter, 2G9. 
Tittle, 73. 
Toast, 12. 
Toe, 122. 
Toil, 301. 
Tomb, 153. 
Tome, 286, 289. 
To-morrow, 85. 
Tongue, 118, 274. 
Tonic, 148, 161. 
Tonics, 151. 
Tool, 302. 
Toot, 15. 
Tooth, 117. 
Top, 45, 59, 92. 
Topic, Topical, 79. 
Torch, 4. 
Torment, 29, 261. 
Tornado, 43. 
Torpid, 148. 
Torpor, 148. 
Torrent, 40. 
Torrid, 10. 
Torsion, 29. 
Tortile, 29. 
Tortuous, 29. 
Torture, 29, 261. 
Toss, 104. 



Total, 72. 
Toiler, 93. 
Touchwood, li* 
Touchy, 267. 
Tough, 24. 
Tour, 101. 
Tourist, 101. 
Tournament, 189* 
Tourney, 182. 
To Tower, 47. 
Township, 164. 
Trachea, 120. 
Trachitis. 146. 
Tract, 191, 28& 
Tractable, 256. 
Trade, 189. 
Tradesman, 189. 
Tradewind, 44. 
Traduce, 227. 
Traffic, 189. 
Tragedy, 288. 
Tragic, 288. 
Tragical. 288. 
Train -Oil, 187. 
Traitor, 164. 
Tramp, 98. 
Trance, 260. 
Tranquil, 111. 
Tranquil ize. 111. 
Transcribe, 280. 
Transcript, 280. 
Transgress, -^29. 
Transient, 87, 96. 
Transit, 95. 
Transition, 95. 
Transitory, 87, 96. 
Translucent, 2, 5. 
Transmigrate, 97. 
Transmute, oOl. 
Transparent, 15. 
Transport, 260. 
To Transport, 100. 
Transpose, 80. 
Transverse, 59. 
Trapezium, 55. 
Trapezoid, 56. 
Travel, 101. 
Travesty, 270. 
Tread, 98. 
Treason, 164, 222. 
Treasure, 185. 
Treasurer, 186. 
Treasury, 185. . 
Treatise, 286. 
Treble, 30, 62. 
Tree, 207. 
Trefoil, 63. 
Tremble, 93. 
Tremendous, 270. 
Tremor, 93. 
Tremulous, 93. 
Trench, 27. 
Trepidation, 271. 
Trespass, 229. 
Tresses, 114. 
Trey, 63. 
Trial, 249. 
Triangle, 65, 62. 
Tribe, 169. 
Tribunal, 168. 
Trickle, 35. 
Trident, 62. 
Triennial, 89. 
Trifle, 184. 

Trigonometry, 66, Ol. 
Trimeter, 63, 287. 
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Trf ne, 148. 
Trinity, 62. 
Trinomial, 62. 
Trio, 62, 290. 
A Trip, 101. 
To Trip, 93. 
Triphthong, 02. 
Triple, 30, 62. 
Triplet, 62, 288. 
Triplicate, 30, 62. 
Tripod, 62, 122. 
Trissyliabie, 274. 
Triturate, 25. 
Triumph, 178, 261. 
Triumphant, 178, 261. 
Trochesf 161, 287. 
Troop, 173, 176. 
Trope, 281.- 
Tropical, 281. 
Tropic, 193. 
Trot, 98. 

Troubadours, 288« 
Trouble, 203. 
Trounce, 224. 
Truce, 173. 
Trundle, 92. 
Trunlc, 118, 207. 
Trust, 188. 
Try, 249, 802. 
Tube, 147. 
Tuesd^, 91. 
Tumble, 93. 
Tumid, 71. 
Tumor, 71, 147. 
Tune, 290. 
Tungsten, 201. 
Turbid, 310. 
Turgid, 71. 
Turgidity, 7. 
Turn, 108. 
Turnpilce, 102. 
Turnstile, 102. 
Turpitude, 220. 
Tusk, 118. 
Tussle, 268. 
Tutelage, 296. 
Tutelar, 296. 
Tutelary, 296. 
Tutor, 286, 296. 
Twain, 61. 
Twang, 16, 18. 
Twelve, 64. 
Twenty, C4. 
Twig, 207. 
Twilight, 4. 
Twin, 61. 
Twine, 29. 
Twinge, 261. 
Twinkle, 1. 
Twist, 29. 
Twit, 226. 
Twitter, 17. 
Two, 61. 

Tympanum, 117. 
Typhoid, 144. 
Typhoon, 43. 
Typhus, 144. 
Tyranulc, 161. 
Tyrannical, 161. 
Tyrannize, IGl. 
Tyranny, 161. 
Tyrant, 161. 

Ubiquity, 79. 
Ugly, 309. 
Ulcer, 146. 



Ulcerate, 140. 
Ulnar, 122. 
Ultimate, 66. 
Ultimatum, 66. 
Ultimo, 66, 86. 
Ultramarine, 8. 
Umbrage, 6. 
Umbrageous, 6. 
Umbrella, 6. 
Umpire, 108. 
Uncle, 168. 
Unction, 188, 233. 
Unctuous, 137. 
Unctuosity, 188. 
Understand, 242. 
Undulate, 87. 
Uudulatory, 87. 
Unguent, 137, 151. 
Uniform, 60. 
Union, CI. 
Unit, 61. 
Unite, 61. 
University, 285. 
Unwell, 142. 
Unwillingness, 256. 
Upbraid, 226. 
Upright, 46, 47, 219. 
Uproar, 15. 
Upward, 45. 
Uranograpby, 104. 
Urania, IM, 217. 
Uranus, 194. 
Urge, 106. 
Urn, 163. 
Usher, 285. 
Utensil, 302. 
Utter, 273. 
Uvula, 118. 

Vacancy, 77. 
Vacant, 77. 
Vacate, 77. 
Vacation, 77. 
Vaccinate, 144. 
Vaccine, 144. 
Vacillate, 93. 
Vjicuity, 77. 
Vacuum, 42. 
Vagabond, 102. 
Vagrancy, 102, 
Vagrant, 102. 
Vain, 2G(5. 

Valetudinarian, 142. 
Valetudinary, 142 
Valiant, 291. 
Valid, 291. 
Valley, 192. 
Valor, 271, 291. 
Value, 184, 291. 
Valve, 43. 
Van, 177. 
Vanadium, 202. 
Vane, 114. 
Vanish, 126. 
Vanity, 266. 
Vanquish, 178. 
Vapid, 20. 
Vapor, 39. 
Vaporize, 39. 
Variety, 277. 
Varicella, 145. 
Variola, 144. 
Varioloid, 145. 
Vast, 68. 
Vaticinate, 86. 
Vaticination, 86. 



Taunt, fl06. 
Vegetate, 206. 
Vegetation, 206. 
Vehement, 106* 
Vehtele, 106. 
Veil, 307. 
Vein, 7, 120. 
Velocity, 109. 
Venal, 187. 
Vend, 187. 
Vendue, 187. 
Venerable, 224. 
Venerate, 224. 
Vengeance, 268. 
Venom, 14:), 268. 
Venous, 120. 
Vent, 44. 
Ventiduct, 44. 
VcntiUte, 44. 
Ventral, 120. 
Ventricle, 120. 
Venture, 293. 
Venue, 164, 216. 
Veracious, 252. 
Veracity, 262. 
Verb, 283. 
Verbal, 274. 
Verbiage, 274. 
Verbose, 274. 
Verboeeness, 274. 
Verbosity, 274. 
Verdant, 8. 
Verdict, 167. 
Verdure, 8. 
Verify, 252. 
Verisimilitude, 252. 
Veritable, 252. 
Verity, 252. 
Vermilion, 8. 
Verse. 103, 287. 
Versify, 287. 
Version, 103. 
Vertebra, 119. 
Vertebrate, 119, 209. 
Vertex, 56, 115. 
Vertical, 47, 116. 
Vertigo, 14U. 
Vesper, 89. 
Vespers, 89, 232. 
Vestment, 309. 
Vesture, 309. 
Veteran, 176. 
Veto, 166. 
Vex, 263. 
Viaduct, 103, 107. 
Viands, 128. 
Vibrate, 92. 
Vibration, 92. 
Vicar, 235. 
Viceroy, 162. 
Vicinage, 82. 
Vicinity, 82. 
Victor, 178. 
Victory, 178. 
VictuaU, 128. 
Vidotte, 176. 
Vie, 200. 
View, 125. 
Vigil, 296. 
Vigilance, 296. 
Vigilant, 296. 
Vigor, 291. 
Vile, 219. 
Vilify, 220, 227. 
Villain, 220. 
ViUous, 112. 



Vindicate, 10B. 
Vindlctivv, 268. 

Yine, 207. 
Vinegar, 19. 
Violet, 8. 
Virago, 212. 
Virile, 212. 
Virility, 212. 
Virtue, 219. 
Virus, 143. 
Visage, 116. 
Viscera, 121. 
Viscerate, 121. 
Viscid, 21. 
Viscidity, 21. 
Viscosity, 22. 
Viscous, 21. 
Viscount, 171. 
Viscountess, 172. 
Vishnu, 231. 
Visible, 125. 
Vision, 125. 
Visit, 125. 
Visor, 173. 
ViUl, 138. 
Vitals, 138. 
Vitalize, 138. 
Vituperate, 227. 
Vivacious, 138, 261. 
Vivacity, 138, 261. 
Vivid, 138. 
Vivify, 138. 
Viviparous, 138. 
Vixen, 267. 
Vocal, 15. 
Vocals, 281. 
Vocative, 278. 
Vociferato, 16. 
Voice, 15. 
Void, 77. 
Volatile, 100. 
Volition, 256. 
Volley, 101. 
Voltigeur, 173. 
Volume, 286. 
Voluntary, 255. 
Volunteer, 176. 
Voracious, 129. • 
Voracity, 129. 
YorU^x, 38. 
Vowel, 281. 
Voyage, 101. 
Vulcan, 216. 
Vulgar, 171. 
Vulnerable, 150i, 

Wag, 93. 
Wages, 186. 
Wail, 202. 
Walk, 98. 
Waltz, 100. 
Wan, 9. 
Wander, 102. 
Wane, 3, 74. 
Want, 184. 
War, 173. 
Warble. 290. 
Ward, 296. 
Wores, 189. 
Warfare, 101, 173. 
Warm, 10. 
Warmth, 10. 
Wart, 147. 
Wary, 296. 
Wash, 37, 311. 
Waspish, 267. 
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Waste, 1^. 
WoAtebook, 190. 
Watch, 2J>6. 
Watenpoat, 43. 
Waul, l«. 
Wave, 87. 
Wavelet, 37. 
Waver, 93. 
Waving, 63. 
Wax, 74. 
Way, 102. 
Wayikrer, 101. 
Weak, 292. 
Wealth, 183. 
Weapon, 174. 
Wear, 25. 
Weary, 263. 
Weasand, 120. 
Wed, 166. 
Wedding, 165. 
Wedlock, 165. 
Wednesday, 91. 
Wee, 70. 
Week, 90. 
Weep, 136, 262. 
Weigh, 46. 
Weight, 46. 
Weld, 22. 
Welfare, 101. 
Welkin, 194. 
Wefl, 41. 
Wen, 147. 
West, 192. 
Wet, 38. 



Wheedle, 258 
Whpeze, 134. 
Wholp, 212. 
Whence, 78. 
Where, 78. 
Whine, 16. 
Whinny, 18. 
Whlp,m 
Whir, 14. 
Whirl, 92. 
Whirlpool, 88, 92. 
Whirlwind, 43. 
Whisker, 114. 
Whistle, 17. 
Whit, 73. 
White, 0. 
Whither, 78. 
Whitlovr, 147. 
Whittle, 26. 
Whis, 14. 
Whole, 71, 141. 
Wholesale, 189. 
Wholesome, 141. 
Whoop, 16. 
Whooplng-congh, 145. 
Wicked, 219, m 
Wide, 64. 
Widow, 156. 
Widower, 166. 
Wife, 165. 
Will, 190, 265. 
Wni-a-wisp, 4. 
Will-o'-the-wisp, 4. 
Will-witb-a-vrisp, 4. 



WUt,20e. 
To Wind, 80, 53. 
Winding-sheet, 153. 
Windpipe, 120. 
Wing, 177. 
Wipe, 210. 
Wire, 69. 
Wisdom, 246. 
Wise, 246. 
Wish, 272. 
Witch, 215. 
Witchcraft, 215. 
WItenagemote, 166. 
Wither, 208. 
Withstand, 258. 
Witness, 261. 
Wizzard, 215. 
Woman, 212. 
Woo, 164. 
Wood, 207. 
Wool, 112. 
Word, 274. 
To Work, 286, 301. 
A Work, 286. 
Worship, 226, 232. 
Worth, 184. 
WorthV, 184. 
Wonnd, 160. 
Wraith, 215. 
Wrangle, 266. 
Wrangler, 266. 
Wrap, 30. 
Wrath, 266. 
Wreathe, 29. 



Wrench, IK 
Wrest, 29. 
Wrestle, 288. 
Wretch, 269. 
Wretchednan, 28S. 
Wring, 29. 
Wrist, 21 2. 
Write, 279. 
Writhe, 29. 
Wrong, 29, 219. 

Tawn, 77. 
Tell, 16. 
Yellow, 8. 
Yelp, 16. 
Yeoman, 171. 
Yet, 85. 
Yield, 169. 
Yoke, 62. 
Yore, 85. 
Yoong, 87. 
Youth, 87,313. 

Zenith, 48, 193. 
Zest, 128. 
Zinc, 201. 
Zirconium, 202. 
Zodiac, 197. 
Zodiacal Light, 4. 
Zone, 193. 
Zomogy, 139, 276. 
Zoophyte, 139, 2M, 
Zooaves, 174 



^ OYCLOPEDIA 

LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC ANECDOTE. 

One Volume, large 12mo. Pri6e. $1.25. 



^ A book tf anssiiMip, Snlensting and iaitractlTe ftneodole* of iiot»4 idm U 
the departments of science and literature. A tohd of good reading.^ — Cteve- 
land HmOd, 

** Every reader wfll find something to his mood, be he gay or solemn. ^ — i>e- 
troU Tribune. 

" It will be interesting and useltil in the library." — Chicago Times, 

** Spicy anecdotes, table-talk, and Tarieties, trith wfaiich to spend a social 
hour." — Cleveland Leader. 
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SCHOOL-DAYS OF EMINENT MEN. 

BT J0E9 TIHB8, F. 8. A. 
On« large 12mo Yolume* Cloth. Frloe, $LOa. 



**The fMl title of this Tohme shows flie extrat of the^kl ft eofevs. The 
care with which it has been planted will be obrious, even from a reiy easvai 
observation. A larger number of interesting and important &cts have rarely 
been so careftilly ocmdmsed ta ananged with 8«cb marked effset. The reader is 
furnished not only with a comprehensive view of the progress of education in 
England, from the ninth to the middle^of tile nineteenth ceatmy, bat wHh n 
rich store of anecdote respecting a most important period in the history of the 
most flmiens men of Gnat firilihs. Their youth, in wfaleh the basis ef tlieir 
fiatore usefulness was mainly laid, is more espedaUy considered ; but many ihcts 
respecting their later liJb are given, with a large number of scraps of literary and 
political history. The book to very neatly printed. "-<»Cii»etinia<» Gazette. 

(( The volume befixre ns is valuable aa affording consideiable historical infbrm- 
ation on the progress of education, and many anecdotes and brief biographies 
of distinguislMd men of ibxiiier tlBiefl."-*1ir««t^m ChnstUm AOvaeaU. . 

" We have seldom read a volume which bids fUr to hsenme man Iridily aiMl 
generally popular. The history of education in England is illustrated by the 
iiAet of this tfatning up<m tihe natlcnal orind. Xduoatlooal leieBee Mqnlrsaa 
basis in Mperience, and the results of the past are valuable as a guide for the 
future. The biofinraphical portion ot the book contains the school-days of emi- 
nent Englishmen fiooi the time of Sir Thanas Hoare to Ant of Sfar Biioy IIav»> 
lock, including poets, philosophers, generals, and statesmen. It is replete with 
anecdote and incident, and illustrates how the child is Ikther of the man. Bfr. 
Timbs has performed his liUbor for the cause of education with a diligence and 
care rivaling that displayed in the collection made by the elder P^Israeli of the 
Curiosities of Literature." — New York News. 

(< It is a highly interesting work, and minister^ to the laudable onrjosity gen- 
erally experieneed to know somewhat of the hMden thonghts and MCFst qpntii 
by which master-minds have moved the world." — New Covenantj Chicago. 
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Woman's Thonghts atat ¥omen. . 

BY MISS MULLOCH, 

AOTHOE or **JOHir HAT.TfAX," STO* 

With an Introdaction to the American Edition bj Hon. An'soX 
Smtth^ State Commissioner of Common Schools of Ohio. 

ONE HANDSOME l^o. PRICE Sl.OO. 



<* Should be read by every ibnato in ihe lunU'^-'JDetroU AdverUser, 

** This New Edition is better than any former one, by the addition of an intxodoctoijf 
ly by BeT. Anion Smyth. It ouf^t to be in the hands of ereiy woman."— Okieof* 
Times, 

*< Few wiU eommenoe this worlc witiiout beooming inclined to read it thzouf^ '*— iVM* 
6yArr, C^cinnatL 

^ Universal Judgment pronounces it to be the work of a superior mind, and an extra* 
ordinary skillful person."— CkoeJoiul Ltadtr, 

** We are sure the thoughts and hints in this w<»:k will be of muoh serrioe to many 
women in making their llfe-paCh plain, and Inspiring them with courage to work their 
way bravely."— IficA^faw Farmer, 

** Nothing from the pen of this brilliant and observant authoress, could ftll to attract. 
Her perceptions.are always keen, her sympathies wide, her morality pure, and her sty]* 
ftscinating."— Ckieago Journal, 

<* The introduction by Bev. A. Smyth, upon fhe condition of woman in this couatay^ 
ftnaJe education, etc., is spicy and praottcal ; and the entire volume is worthy of a wSd» 
driulatioB, to it is adapted to do good."— Ona. Christian Ekrold^ GindnnatL 
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RAILWAY ENGINEER. 

BY SAMUEL SMILES. 

Out Toknae, Grown 8vo., 618 Pscm. with THostntionit, aii4 handMincl; bovad 
in Cloth. Pxioe, $1.25. Sold by mbocriptloa only. 



From lilies Grtetwoood of Cincinnati, 

JULT 12, 1859. 
GiNTLBMiN : I rec«iv<ed th« " LiA of Ocorge St^henson," which yon aent me. 
and am glad yon hare taken npon yourselves the rasponsibility of biinglnx euc 
an Amencan edition. This book should be read by erery yonng man in we land, 
and especially by Mechanics and &agineer8. The example of a man wbo, ultli 
no extraordinary talent, and without the advantages of the most common edu- 
cation (Ibr be eould not write his name until he was ^hteen years of age), ndsad 
himself, by Ids own perseverance and industry, Arom the most humble position 
in life te the very hoBMl and firaot of his piofesnon, as a Mechanician and Eng^* 
neer, is wmrthy of being fbllowed ; and, I doubt not« if this book could be gener- 
ally read, it would he the means of stimulating our young men to more vigorous 
actieo, and perhaps producing many a Stephenson among us. His own oft-re- 
peated advice to young men laboring under difficulties, was alike illustrative of 
his character and the secret of his suocess : ** Pwaevere, do as I have done, and 
you iDiS sure/y succeed." M. GRBBNWOOD. 

From Benjttmin SL LaUrobe^ (Xvxl Engineefy fe, 

PsrrsBiraflH, August 17, 1860. 
QnvnxMKS : Yon have placed In my hands a copy of your new editiaai of tbe 
** Life of George Stephenson.^^ with a request that I would express an opinion of 
its merits, niere can be but one judgment in regard to them, among all who 
have read the work : which is, undoubtedly, one of the very best of its elass^ and 
vfiU, I trust, en^y an extensive circulation, in the handsome edition which you 
have ioBued ; and tbe moderate priee of which, ahoold bring it within the means 
of the humblest engineer in tiie career of suooesaf ul entecpidae and labmr whMi 
the flut^iect of the biography so signally iUustratea. 

I tm^ veiy mspeotlUlly, your obedfent fervaBt, 

"" '" ~[. LAI 



BSNJ. H. LATROBl. 



What Maueaday the BRstorian said. 

Lord Macavlay said, in a late dinner speech at Idiubmig^, that lie would re- 
joice to see the memoir of Stephenson in the hands of every young man who had 
his own way in the world to make; and that fi>r himself, he knew of no gseater 
honor an author could claim, than to have written a biography ^hieh depietad 
so admirably, in every point, an example so worthy to be fbliowed* 

Notices from the EngUsk Press. 

^ ¥9w roBuuiees poesess so strong an interest as this Uft, ao tosve, so simple, 
so strenuous in its ftiith. It is conceived in a spirit worthy of its sutjeet — tiie' 
true history of a working-man, writtso witii a ftiUness of s^le and eleatness dT 
lukowledge which render it invaluable to all working^nen."—- Ltterory Gazette, 

** The &me of GeoTge Stephensca spread slowly, and, great as it liaa at last 
become, we oannot question that it will continue to inerease with time. It is as 
the fctiier of railway locomotion that he founds his highest claim to tlie grati- 
tude of the world. There is scarcely a page of this biography which is not sug- 
gestive. The whole ground is novel, and of the highest interast.^^— Qr. Review. 
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MORALITY and THE 8TATE. 

BY SIMEON NASH, 

JUDOI OF THE COUBT OF COMMON PI.KAS OF TBI XIQOIfH JUDICIAL KSHUCtj OHI». 

One Volume, 12mo., 442 pages. Price, $1.25. 



EXTBACTS TEOX ITOTIGXS OF THE FXES8. 

" Mr. Nash is » lawyer of high legal attainments, and wa« for mmy yaan a 
member of the Ohio Senate. lie alwavs writes with great eleameM and iixree, 
and we expected to find in this, his last work, a rich intellectual repeat. N<»r. 
ipere we disappointed. Whoerer wants to find the elements lying at the found- 
ation <tf good government, and the relations and duties necessary to be observed 
Im the perpetmty of the same, as well as to learn what is the mission of gorem- 
nent, we most heartily commend him to the study of his book. It is worthT a 
place, as a text-book, in all our collates, and we would have it placed in the 
hands of all the youth of our land. Its high Christian tone is wort^ of all 
praise ; and It is truly refireshing, in this age of progress ^d liberalism, to meet 
with such a book. In the department of moral science it snppliet a de^ideia- 
tum ; and we speak advisedly when we say that of all the books on moral sci- 
ence, firom Paley down to the present time, it is the most thoroagh| axceUent, 
and satis&ctoxy." — Gkmiton Advocate and Journal^ New-Tork 

" We hope to be better acquainted with Judge Nash. He writes like a eksr: 
thinking, upright, honorabfe Christian man. We commend the book most 
heartily to oar readers, for the soundness of its principles, the cleamess tS Hs 
statements, and the simple attractlTeness of its style. It is worthy to be a text- . 
book.>*-~-iV«ip York Mdipendewt, 

*( This is a remarkable work, and in its pages will be found profound thought, 
great concentration, and an earnest appeal to the reason of man in behalf «f 
morality." — Newport (R. I.) Mercury. 

** We hope ttiis book will find a welcome in every hmne, and moire thaa answer 
ttM benevolent desires of its author." — Ntw C&oenant^ Chicago. 

" Without aiming at eloquence. Judge Nash writes forcibly and clearly. His 
l^al precision is always visible. We commend the wwk to all who li»el an in- 
terest in the grave questions that underlie the sux&ce of society."— ^fo«ui»al« 
OazetU, 

*' In treating of the mission of the ^mte. ot its sphere of duty, of what it ean, 
and can not do, there is much practical wisdom. This part of the work is raii- 
nently adapted to our times, and will, we hope, be read by our politicians and 
would-be politicians." — Cent. Christan Herald^ Cincinnati. 

^ This Is a very valtiable book, upon a sulgeet that appeals most forcibly to 
the attention of every wise statesman and true patriot." — Tfew York Courier and 
Enquirer. 

*' Taken as a whole, it is a work of great power. It will require a strong mind 
to orerthrow the positions taken, if indeed they can be overthrow n."--£o«<o» 
AUas and Bee, 

^'A two hours' conversation with the anther had prepared us to find this 
work an embodiment of valuable thoughts. Our perusal of it confirms our 
anticipations. The author has given to ttie thinkers of the countiy a work of 
stngular merit, calm, clear, and earnest."— iVbnA American Review, 
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